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THE    PROGRESS    OP    HORTICULTURE. 

The  horticultural  progress  of  the  year,  though  not  pre- 
senting any  prominent  or  marked  improvements,  has,  not- 
withstanding, been  such  as  to  gratify  all  who  are  the  least 
interested  in  a  science  so  eminently  conducive  to  the  luxu- 
ries, the  enjoyment,  and  even  the  comfort  of  so  large  a  class 
of  the  community.  Our  pages  have  chronicled  everything 
worthy  of  especial  note,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  a  detail  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Some 
general  hints  and  incidental  information,  as  well  as  random 
saggestions  in  regard  to  the  future,  we  now  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  present  in  our  brief  summary  of  the  year. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  season,  we  give  a  condensed  ac- 
count, which,  as  compared  wkh  previous  ones,  may  not  be 
without  its  value. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  Horticulture  in  our  own 
country,  no  year  has  been  so  disastrous  over  so  large  a  space 
of  our  widely  extended  domain  as  the  last.  It  will  be  a  yeaf 
of  sad  recollections  to  the  cultivators  of  the  West,  sweep- 
ing off  as  it  did  the  labor  of  years  spent  in  planting  fine 
orchards  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  requiring  a  long  time  to 
place  them  in  the  same  thriving  condition  they  exhibited 
in  the  autumn  of  1856,  promising  the  most  liberal  crops. 
But  a  winter  of  unprecedented  severity  neither  spared  crops 
nor  trees,  and  in  many  localities  the  latter  were  destroyed  to 
an  extent  unexpected,  and  altogether  beyond  the  supposition 
of  the  most  experienced  cultivator.  Fruit  trees  which,  in  the 
eoldest  parts  of  New  England,  rarely  sustain  any  injury  in  a 
temperature  'i(P  to  4XP  below  zero,  were  killed  outright,  or  ^ 
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lost  a  great  portion  of  their  younger  growth.  To  us,  judg- 
ing  only  from  our  own  experience,  with  no  opportunity  to 
examine  these  injured  trees,  it  seems  that  the  subject  should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention  of  intelligent  cultivators, 
and  the  causes  assigned  for  such  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  same  kinds  of  trees,  which  for  centuries  have  withstood 
unharmed  a  more  intense  cold  than  that  experienced  in  the 
West  last  season.  We  are  likely,  at  some  future  time,  to 
experience  the  same  severity,  and  now  is  the  time  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  cause  of  so  much  injury,  that  it  may  be 
guarded  against  hereafter. 

Throughout  New  England  the  winter  of  1865  and  1856, 
though  of  long  duration,  was  not  so  intense  as  we  have 
often  experienced.  The  peach,  which  is  the  first  tree  to 
indicate  a  severe  winter,  produced  a  more  than  average 
crop  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts.  Of  other 
fruit  trees  we  hear  of  no  injury  whatever. 

January  was  a  cold,  dreary  and  severe  month,  with  the 
temperature  below  the  freezing  point  every  morning  but 
ote,  below  zero  four  times,  the  lowest  8^  below,  and  the 
average  temperature  lower  than  any  January  for  several 
years.  More  than  twenty  inches  of  snow  fell,  covering  the 
ground  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

February  continued  exceedingly  cold,  the  highest  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  40^  at  sunrise,  and  that  but  once, 
on  the  12th.  The  lowest  was  4^  below.  Thcee  inches  of 
snow  fell,  which,  with  that  of  January,  formed  a  thick  cov- 
eting to  the  earth. 

The  mouth  of  March  seemed  but  a  continuation  of  Feb- 
ruary. On  the  2d  the  thermometer  was  2^  below,  and  the 
highest  range  of  the  month  at  sunrise  was  33^.  The  last 
three  days  were  exceedingly  cold,  with  the  thermometer 
from  20  to  260. 

The  first  week  of  April  was  very  cool,  but  on  the  9th  the 
temperature  became  milder,  indicating  60^,  the  first  really 
warm  day  since  the  last  of  November  previous.  With  it 
the  last  of  the  winter  snaw  disappeared.  It  was  then  frosty 
again  till  the  the  17th,  when  truly  April  weather  set  in. 


After  this,  easterly  winds  prevailed,  and  the  month  closed 
ttiore  variable  than  usual. 

May  was  more  seasonable,  though  still  rather  cold.  A 
heavy  rain  set  in  on  the  9th,  lasting  three  days ;  after  this  it 
became  warm,  with  the  temperature  at  80^,  and  on  the  15th 
the  cherries  and  pears  began  to  bloom.  From  this  to  the 
close  of  the  month  the  weather  was  more  favorable,  without 
frost,  and  accompanied  with  fine  showers. 

The  early  part  of  June  was  cooler  than  usual,  and  accom- 
panied with  heavy  rains.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  weather  became  more  favorable,  and  the  latter  part  was 
exceedingly  warm  and  vety  dry,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  80  to  99^. 

July  commenced  quite  cool,  and  with  light  and  refreshing 
rains.  On  the '  17th,  however,  the  temperature  suddenly 
changed,  with  the  thermometer  at  98^,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  month  was  clear,  dry  and  hot.  The  temperature  reach- 
ing 100^  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and  10 1^  on  the  27th. 

Vegetation  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  hot  July 
weather,  but  fortunately  with  August  came  a  very  great 
change.  The  wind  veered  into  the  east,  with  a  cool 
rain,  and  upwards  of  four  inches  fell  in  less  than  twelve 
hours.  This  was  succeeded  by  warm  though  still  showery 
weather,  and  on  the  19th  another  easterly  storm  of  three 
days'  duration  saturated  the  ground.  More  than  twelve 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  August. 

September  was  cool  in  the  early  part,  but  became  warmer 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  It  was  wet  and  showery 
throughout. 

October  was  also  cool,  with  a  light  frost  on  the  6th, 
though  not  sufficient  to  do  much  damage.  The  first  de- 
structive frost  was  on  the  16th.  After  this  it  was  fine  to 
the  end. 

November  was  a  mild  month,  with  consideraible  rain,  and 
but  few  frosty  nights,  the  lowest  temperature  being  20^. 
The  month  closed  with  a  light  snow  storm,  in  which  about 
two  inches  fell. 

December  was  cooler,  with  dull  and  cloudy  weather,  and 
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two  or  three  inches  of  frost  in  the  ground.  On  the  18th 
the  mercury  suddenly  sunk  to  7^  below,  and  the  19th  to  4^ 
below,  being  the  lowest  range  for  this  nionth  since  1836.  As 
we  close  our  account,  (December  22d,)  winter  appears  to 
have  set  in  in  earnest. 

A  hasty  comparison  of  the  past  season  with  that  of  1854 
and  1855  will  show  a  marked  difference  in  regard  to  its 
temperature,  moisture,  and  general  characteristics.  The 
seasons  of  1854  and  1855  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
dryness  as  that  of  1856  for  its  moisture,  more  rain  having 
fallen  in  the  two  months  of  July  and  August,  in  1856,  than 
in  the  same  months  in  both  of  the  previous  years.  This 
variation,  however,  was  local,  being  confined  chiefly  to  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  in  Western  New  York 
and  the  Western  States  generally,  the  summer  of  1856  was 
attended  with  a  greater  drought  than  either  of  the  preceding 
years,  cutting  short  crops  of  all  l^inds,  and  especially  the 
fruit  crop,  small  as  it  was,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  win- 
ter. In  this  neighborhood  the  pear  was  the  only  fruit  which 
produced  a  fair  supply ;  the  apples  were  almost  an  entire 
failure.  Grapes,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  and  cool  weather 
of  July  and  August,  did  not  ripen,  only  in  very  warm  situa* 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Concord,  which  was  thor- 
oughly matured  by  the  middle  of  September,  ten  days  before 
the  first  frost. 

BORTICULTURie. 

In  the  production  of  new  fruits,  and  in  the  superior  culti- 
vation of  all  kinds,  more  especially  the  pear,  the  year  has 
shown  a  steady  advance  over  preceding  ones.  The  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers  is  turned  to  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
under  the  conviction,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  our  climate  than  those  of  foreign  origin.  This 
opinion,  which  we  long  ago  advanced,  and  have  become 
convinced  is  founded  in  truth,  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  has  induced  our  zealous  amateurs  to  make  renewed 
attempts  in  the  production  of  new  varieties.  The  grape  to 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  allude,  as  well  as  the 
pear,  have  had  some  valuable  accessions  the  past  year. 
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It  is  thought  by  many  cultivators  that  we  already  have 
too  many  varieties  of  fruits ;  and  that  a  reduction  of  sorts 
rather  than  an  increase  is  to  be  desired.  But  this  we  think 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  our  catalogues  may  be  pruned  of 
many  inferior  kinds ;  they  are  yearly  undergoing  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  they  will  eventually  contain  only  those  of  real 
merit ;  but  there  is  ample  room  for  new  and  improved  seed- 
lings, and  the  production  of  such  as  shall  comprise  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice  fruit  must  be  a 
slow  process,  requiring  time  to  fully  prove  them,  and  amount 
in  the  end  to  only  a  fraction  of  all  that  must  be  raised. 
What  we  want  is  a  collection  of  varieties,  excellent  in  qual- 
ity— vigorous  in  growth — ^hardy  in  constitution — withstand- 
ing our  summer  heat  and  winter  cold — of  good  size — matur- 
ing readily,  and  keeping  well.  To  combine  all  these  char- 
acteristics is  the  object  now  in  the  growth  of  new  varieties. 

The  Grape,  that  most  delicious  of  fruits,,so  abundant  in 
Prance  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  peasant,  has  for  a 
long  time,  owing  to  the  unfavorableness  of  our  climate,  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  wliere  it 
could  alone  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  But,  thanks  to 
our  enterprising  cultivators,  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
may  have  them  in  as  great  abundance,  and  of  as  fine  quali- 
ty, as  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe.  Our  native 
grape,  alone  adapted  to  our  variable  climate,  is,  after  a  while, 
yielding  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  cultivation  through 
the  seed,  and  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  eat  the  half- 
matured  Isabellas,  so  long  the  only  variety  of  any  value. 
The  Diana,  the  Concord,  the  Delaware,  the  Rebecca,  the 
Carter,  and  other  varieties  of  promise,  can  now  be  obtained, 
which  produce  their  fruit  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
Baldwin  apple  ;  and  every  individual  who  possesses  a  rod  of 
ground  throughout  New  England,, may  now  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ry of  fully  matured  grapes.  The  warm  and  the  cold  grape- 
ry, may,  and  probably  always  will  be,  necessary  appendages 
to  every  complete  garden ;  but  the  same  advancement  made 
in  this  fruit  that  has  been  made  in  others,  the  Strawberry, 
for  example,  will  render  these  structures  no  longer  indispen- 
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oable,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  to  all  who  would  possess 
good  grapes.  In  our  opinion  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
the  foreign  grapes,  unless  we  except  the  Muscats,  exceed  the 
Rebecca  in  quality.  And  even  the  Concord,  in  the  size  of 
its  berries  and  beauty  of  its  clusters,  is  to  be  preferred  to  an 
ill-matured  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen's  efforts  at 
hybridization  promise  well,  and  if  his  grape  sustains  the 
same  reputation  under  open  culture  it  has  received  under 
glass  it  will  quite  supersede  the  growth  of  the  Chasselas  and 
other  common  grapes. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic the  result  of  its  deliberations  at  its  Fourth  Session,  held 
in  Rochester  in  September  last,  as  published  in  our  volume 
for  1866.  We  have  in  a  previous  summary  alluded  to  the 
labors  of  this  Association,  as  tending  to  aid  materially  in 
correcting  the  nomenclature  of  our  fruits,  and  making  known 
their  good  qualities.  The  mere  assemblage  of  so  many 
cultivators  from  such  extreme  sections  of  our  country,  and 
the  simple  exchange  of  opinions,  is  in  itself  a  subject  of 
congratulation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pear  upon  the  quince  is  of  suoh 
ancient  date,  and  has  so  long  been  successfully  practiced  in 
that  great  pear-growing  country,  Prance,  that  it  appears 
somewhat  absurd  to  see  it  attacked  at  this  late  day,  as  it 
has  been  by  individuals,  who,  either  from  want  of  expe- 
rience, or  other  causes,  have  not  succeeded  well  in  its  cul- 
vation  on  this  stock;  and  hence  would  deny  to. a  great 
portion  of  the  community  for  a  series  of  years,  so  delicious  a 
fruit  as  the  pear,  for  in  no  way  can  it  be  obtained  in  any 
abundance  except  upon  the  quince,  for  nearly  half  a  genera- 
tion. An  intelligent  correspondent  has  shown  the  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  made  use  of  to  disparage  the  quince  stock,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  As  he 
has  truly  said,  "Let  gentlemen  botanists  have  their  own 
way  in  disputing  about  it,  on  we  shall  go,"  reaping  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  while  they  are  cavilling  in  regard  to  a 
fact  long  ago  established  by  the  experience  of  men,  not  mere 
tyros  in  the  work,  but  who  had  made  the  question  a  study 
of  their  life. 


We  have  hardly  space  to  allude  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
only  important  scientific  experiment  of  the  year,  Mr.  Simp- 
son's mode  of  growing  grapes,  which  we  gave  a  full  account 
of  in  our  last  volume,  (XXII.  p.  153.)  He  is  now  matur- 
ing his  fourth  crop  of  eight  months  each,  and  without  any 
diminution  of  vigor  of  the  vines  or  excellence  of  the  fruit. 
As  we  intend  soon  to  visit  his  grapery,  and  report  upon  the 
progress  of  his  vines,  we  shall  leave  the  subject,  only  re- 
marking that  Mr.  Simpson  intends  fully  to  establish  his 
system,  or  acknowledge  it  a  failure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  recent  remarks  on  keep- 
ing and  ripening  fruit,  accord  with  the  views  of  several  cul- 
tivators who  have  had  some  experience  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  been  observant  of  the  modes  generally  adopted.  That 
much  that  has  been  written  is  without  any  value  is  readily 
admitted  ;  and  so  surrounded  with  difficulties  has  the  ripen- 
ing of  our  winter  pears  generally  been  pronounced,  that  some 
such  simple  rules  are  necessary  to  disperse  the  mysticism 
which  has  been  so  prominently  claimed  for  the  perfection  of 
this  fruit. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  our  review  the  advancement 
of  gardening  in  the  remote  State  of  California.  The  Second 
Annual  Fair  of  the  State  Society  was  held  in  October  last, 
and  the  display  of  fruits,  considering  the  recent  settlement 
of  the  State,  now  scarcely  half  a  dozen  years,  was  most  re- 
markable. Possessed  of  a  climate  as  genial  as  it  is  even  in 
its  temperature,  all  our  fruits  appear  to  flourish  with  unusual 
vigor,  and  reach  a  bearing  state  at  a  period  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  have  waited  years  and  years  for  the  produce 
of  their  trees.  According  to  the  short  experience  of  some 
California  cultivators,  the  apple  and  pear  begin  to  bear  freely 
at  the  age  of  four  and  five  years  !  How  much  would  one 
as  zealous  as  Van  Mons  in  raising  new  fruits  accomplish  in  a 
lifetime  with  such  results !  We  may  look  with  interest  to 
this  land  of  golden  treasures  and  exuberant  vegetation,  for 
choice  acquisitiQna  to  our  stock  of  fine  fruits. 

Our  Pomological  Gossip  for  the  year  has  gathered  up  all 
that  is  interesting  among  new  fruits,  and  a  review  of  the 
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volume  will  save  the  recapitulation  of  what  has  already  ap* 
peared. 

PLORICULTURX. 

In  the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  flowering  plants 
there  is  a  marked  improvement ;  but  in  a  love  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  of  exotic  growth  which  need  the  pro- 
tection of  the  greenhouse  or  hothouse,  there  is  not  so  much 
zeal  manifested  as  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  note.  While 
we  would  on  no  account  neglect  the  cultivation  of  all  those 
objects  which  add  so  much  to  the  ornament  of  our  gardens 
and  parterres  in  summer,  we  would  not  forget  the  elegant 
productions  which  require  the  artificial  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse,  embracing  as  they  do  the  Camellia,  the  Pelargo- 
nium, the  Cineraria,  the  Azalea,  the  Heath,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  plants  from  milder  regions.  In  a  climate  where  the 
frost  holds  undisputed  sway  for  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year,  a  greenhouse  affords  one  of  the  most  agreeable  sources 
of  amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  gratifying  the  eye  with 
its  blossoms  of  varied  hue,  and  regaling  the  sense  by  their 
refreshing  odor.  In  summer,  when  nature  arrays  herself  in 
robes  of  beauty,  and  spreads  with  lavish  hand  her  landscapes 
before  us,  we  find  abundance  for  enjoyment  without  the  aid 
of  flowers  and  plants ;  but  in  winter,  when  these  scenes  no 
longer  greet  us,  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  compensates 
for  their  loss,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  vegetation  of 
other  climes,  which  our  own  forbids,  only  by  means  of  an 
artificial  temperature,  becomes  a  new  source  of  delight.  In 
no  department  of  Floriculture  is  there  so  little  zeal  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  exotic  plants.  In  this  we  are  far  behind  our 
transatlantic  friends. 

We  have  in  two  articles  in  our  last  volume  spoken  a  few 
words  for  the  annual  and  perennial  plants,  both  of  which 
are  too  much  neglected  in  the  prevailing  taste  for  gaudy 
masses  of  verbenas  and  other  bedding  plants.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  indispensable  additions  to 
every  beautiful  garden,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  It  is  the  judgment  in  selection  and  taste  in 
arrangement  which  makes  the  most  interesting  garden  scene. 
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Specialities  may  be  permitted  in  the  grounds  of  every  cultiva- 
tor, but  the  garden  which  shall  please  the  most  and  retain 
its  beauty  the  longest,  must  include  the  wliole  range  of 
flowering  plants,  and  specialities  should  be  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

The  Rose,  that  most  beautiful  of  all  garden  shrubs,  hai 
found  some  excellent  advocates  in  our  last  volume,  whose 
advice,  in  regard  to  its  culture  and  the  selection  of  varieties, 
is  of  great  value.  Our  correspondent,  Professor  Page,  who 
is  a  zealous  cultivator,  will  continue  his  remarks  in  our 
present  volume,  to  which  we,  as  no  doubt  our  readers  do, 
look  with  great  interest. 

The  rose  is  a  favorite  flower;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
finer  varieties  does  not  receive  enough  attention.  In  too 
many  gardens  we  still  find  only  the  older  and  inferior  kinds. 
True,  we  would  not  discard  them  with  haste,  merely  to  sub- 
stitute new  ones  without  regard  to  their  merit ;  but  in  the 
immense  number  of  sorts  which  the  French,  with  a  prodi<«> 
gality  beyond  belief,  bring  to  the  notice  of  fanciers,  ther» 
are  many  which  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  kinds^ 
and  to  add  these  to  their  gardens  should  be  the  object  of  all 
vho  would  possess  a  fine  collection.  We  would  here,  also, 
ipeak  a  word  for  the  Annual  roses,  which  are  likely  to  be  neg« 
lected  for  the  so-called  Perpetuals ;  the  latter  we  fully  appre- 
ciate, but  in  the  passion  for  these  we  should  not  forget  the 
former,  which  produce  a  mass  of  bloom  in  June  that  no 
other  class  can  equal,  and  no  Perpetuals  repay  by  their  scat- 
tered autumnal  flowers.  Let  us  advise  every  lover  of  roses 
not  to  neglect  the  Annual  bloomers,,  however  so  much  he 
may  admire  the  Perpetuals. 

The  Rhododendron,  the  Azalea,  the  Kalmia,and  the  Tree 
Paeony  are  garden  shrubs  of  the  greatest  magnificence.  We 
long  ago  remarked  that  we  could  not  let  a  year  pass  without 
advocating  the  extended  cultivation  of  such  ornaments  to 
every  garden  of  any  pretences  to  beauty.  Some  zealous 
amateurs  appreciate  tboir  worth ;  but  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
add,  too  many  know  nothing  about  them.  While  in  Eng- 
land the  merit  of  a  fine-residence  is  appreciated,  in  proportion 
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to  the  extent  of  its  American  plants,  we,  in  our  ignorance  of 
what  that  beauty  consists,  pass  them  by  unheeded,  and  fill 
our  grounds  with  imported  shrubs,  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
own  natives,  or  their  innumerable  hybrids.  The  greatest 
attractions  of  the  London  exhibitions  are  the  American 
plants ;  the  most  interesting  feature  of  their  suburban  places 
is  tho  American  garden.  How  long  will  it  be  before  our 
own  cultivators  will  appreciate  the  real  elegance  of  these 
shrubs,  cgid  make  them  indispensable  to  the  decoration  of 
their  gardens  and  grounds. 

For  the  variety  of  new  plants  introduced  to  Europe  and 
added  to  our  own  collections  we  must  refer  to  our  Plori- 
cultural  Notes. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Laboring  to  increase  the  taste  for  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
have  devoted  many  articles  in  our  last  volume  to  a  complete 
description  of  all  the  principal  ornamental  trees,  with  en- 
gravings of  some  of  the  more  rare  and  less  known ;  and  be- 
lieving that  nothing  has  so  much  prevented  the  formation  of 
ornamental  plantations  as  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
many  trees  which  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  we  intend  to 
cjonlinue  the  series  of  papers  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Flagg,  as  well  as  our  own  articles,  in  our  present  volume. 
The  information  which  they  will  convey  will,  we  hope,  in- 
duce our  amateur  planters  to  introduce  them  into  their 
grounds,  that  they  may  give  that  variety  which  is  the  charm 
of  every  garden  landscape,  but  which  they  have  heretofore 
rarely  possessed.  The  Magnolia,  the  Tulip  tree,  and  the 
Virgilia,  all  hardy  native  trees,  are  as  little  known  as  if  they 
were  natives  of  a  foreign  clime.  With  such  a  number  of 
fine  trees  as  our  country  supplies,  in  addition  to  those  of 
exotic  growth,  there  can  be  no  want  of  variety  in  the  most 
limited  pleasure  ground. 

The  introduction  of  Evergreen  trees  into  Ornamental 
plantations  is  becoming  more  general,  both  for  purposes  of 
effect  and  for  shelter,  and  they  embrace  a  greater  variety 
than  heretofore.  All  the  known  really  hardy  sorts  are  more 
sought   after,   and   there  is  an  eager  desire  to  extend  jthe 
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list  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  well  ascertained.  Among 
the  great  number  of  species,  coming  from  the  high  eleva- 
tions of  warmer  climes,  that  have  been  recently  brought  to 
notice,  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  are  hardy ;  for  while 
the  native  habitats  of  some  would  indicate  that  they  are, 
experience  proves  the  contrary ;  while  others,  which  from 
the  same  cause  are  supposed  to  be  tender,  prove  the  reverse, 
and  may  be  classed  among  our  hardy  trees.  The  high 
mountain  ranges  of  California,  it  is  believed,  will  yet  enrich 
our  gardens  with  some  fine  species  ;  so  far,  however,  all  that 
have  been  received  are  too  scarce  and  rare  to  risk  a  fair  trial. 
The  Washingtonta  it  is  feared  will  not  prove  hardy. 

As  soon  as  we  conclude  our  articles  on  "  Our  Ornamental 
Trees,"  we  intend  to  take  up  the  Evergreens  in  the  same 
manner. 

LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 

We  are  gratified  to  notice  that  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
sire with  those  who  are  laying  oiit  new  residences  or  im- 
proving old  ones,  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  make  some  pretensions  to  landscape  art.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  very  few  who  are  able  to  undertake  this  task 
or  carry  out  the  work  in  a  thorough  and  artist-like  manner ; 
this  cannot  be  expected  at  present ;  but  to  have  some  ap- 
proach to  the  true  principles  of  landscape  is  better  than  the 
crude  attempts  that  are  made  by  those  who  have  no  correct 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  When  a  few  good  examples  can 
be  referred  to  for  inspection  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be- 
come the  general  practice  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  taste 
to  secure  the  advice  of  professional  men  before  planting  their 
grounds. 

In  ordeir  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  history  as 
well  as  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  England,  where 
it  has  attained  such  perfection  as  to  be  designated  the  English 
or  Natural  Style,  our  correspondent,  Wilson  Plagg,  has  given 
a  brief  review  of  all  the  works  of  any  note  that  have  been 
written  during  the  last  century  upon  this  interesting  subject. 
They  contain  a  great  fund  of  information,  and  useful  sug- 
gestions touching  the  principles  and  practice  of  Landscape 
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Gardening.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  articles,  which  con- 
tain the  peculiar  views  of  each  author,  and  the  substance  of 
their  practice,  will  materially  aid  every  amateur  who  is  desir^ 
ous  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  Landscape  Art.  As  some  of 
the  works  reviewed  are  not  easily  to  be  procured,  the  ab- 
stract of  those  presented  by  Mr.  Flagg  will  be  the  mora 
acceptable. 

One  thing  we  must  object  to,  which  we  have  seen  in 
plans  of  new  grounds  ;  this  is  the  introduction  of  grotesque  or 
fanciful  figures,  scattered  promiscuously  over  turf,  without 
any  reference  either  to  their  own  groups,  or  with  surround- 
ing objects.  It  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste ;  a  circle  is 
generally  admissible  in  almost  any  situation,  because  it  har- 
monizes with  every  curved  line  ;  but  diamonds,  stars,  trian- 
gles, and  other  similar  forms,  make  an  incongruous  mass, 
impossible  to  dispose  in  any  harmonious  manner  with  curved 
or  even  straight  lines. 

HORTICULTURAL   LITERATURE. 

The  principal  publications  of  th3  year  have  been  new 
editions  of  previous  years.  The  few  new  works  are  the  fol- 
ing: — Gardening  for  the  South,  by  Wm.  N.  White  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  which  we  have  noticed.  The  American  Grape 
Grower's  Guide,  by  Wm.  Chorlton.  Noxious  Insects  or 
New  York,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
State.  Studies  in  Field  and  Forest,  by  Wilson  Flagg, 
which,  though  not  strictly  Horticultural,  treats  upon  sub- 
jects so  immediately  connected  with  rural  life  that  we  enu- 
merate it  here.  The  second  volume  of  the  Fruits  or 
America  has  been  completed,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
third  volume  will  appear  in  February.  The  two  volumes 
contain  ninety-six  beautifully  colored  plates  of  the  finest 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  and  plums,  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  with  full  descriptions  of  each,  and  numerous 
engravings,  illustrating  the  habits  of  the  trees,  &c.  It.  is 
published  at  great  expense,  and  we  hope  will  receive  the 
support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  fine  fruit. 
Its  dissemination  among  our  nurserymen  would  be  the  means 
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of  preventing  many  errors  which  are  now  so  common.  In 
addition  to  these  we  may  mention  the  Transactions  or  ths 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Societi  for  1855,  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  to  the  agri- 
culturist. It  is  a  volume  alike  creditable  to  the  Society  and 
lo  Col.  Johnson,  the  able  corresponding  secretary  who  pre- 
pared it.  The  Patent  Office  Report  for  1866  is  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  to  those  which  have  preceded,  containing 
useful  information,  but  mixed  with  much  that  is  of  no  im- 
portance whatever.  The  Genesee  Farmer  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Harris,  an  able  writer  on  agricultural 
matters. 

OBITUART. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris, 
the  eminent  Entomologist.  We  have  now  to  announce, 
among  those  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  Agriculture  or 
Horticulture,  who  have  died  the  past  year,  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Choules,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  died  suddenly  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Choules  was  deeply  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  all  that  pertains  to  its  kindred  arts.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  a  prominent  member  of  the  American  Institute, 
and  one  of  the  committee  of  managers.  His  circle  of  friends 
was  large,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly  lamented.  Mr.  N.  J. 
Bbcar  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
August  last.  Mr.  Becar  was  widely  known  to  the  Plori- 
cultural  world,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  amateur  culti- 
vators of  the  camellia,  having  produced  some  very  beautiful 
seedlings.  His  collection  of  plants  has  frequently  been  no- 
ticed in  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  Magazine.  Of  late  years 
he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock  on  his 
farm  in  Smithtown,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  L,  G.  Morris,  owned  some  of  the  finest 
Durham  cattle  in  the  United  States.  His  loss  will  be  great- 
ly deplored  by  the  friends  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
throughout  the  country.  Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  of  Dorchester : 
Mr.  Yose  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  having  succeeded  Zebedee  Cook,  Esq. 
in  1835.     He  labored  zealously  for  the  interests  of  the  So* 
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ciety,  and  aided  in  placing  it  in  the  prominent  position  it  now 
holds.  He  was  an  excellent  cultivator,  and  produced  many 
fine  specimens  of  fruit  from  his  garden.  He  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  columns  of  the  old  New  England  Farmer,  and 
our  Magazine.  His  article  upon  the  Strawberry  in  our  Vol- 
ume for  1836,  (II.  p.  89,)  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
published  on  the  groi^th  of  this  fruit.  Of  late  years  he  lost 
all  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  rarely  if  ever  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Though  absent  for  so  long 
a  period  from  his  old  associates  and  friends,  his  memory  will 
be  cherished  and  his  d^ath  lamented. 
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BT    WILSON     ILAGG. 

No.  XI.     "  Observations  on  Forest  Scenery."     By  Rev. 
Wm.  Gilpin. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  productions  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  on  the  subject  of  Forest  Scenery  which  is  treated 
by  the  author,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  art  of  painting,  and 
to  the  art  of  planting  for  ornamental  eflfects.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  work  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  ranks  among 
the  standard  productions  of  English  literature.  To  the 
student  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  the  perusal  of  this 
work  may  be  considered  as  indispensable,  and  the  lover  of 
nature  will  always  read  it  with  a  lively  interest,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  analysis  of  the  beauty  of  trees,  and  its  ingen- 
ious remarks  on  the  art  of  grouping  and  arranging  them  in 
landscape. 

Our  author  considers  a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  of 
these  epithets  nothing  contends  with  it,  for  rocks  and  moun- 
tains are  but  a  part  of  the  earth  itself ;  and  though  among 
inferior  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  there  is  great  beauty,  yet 
they  are  beautiful  as  individuals,  and  are  not,  like  trees, 
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adapted  to  composition  in  landscape,  nor  to  receive  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  like  manner  the  splendid  tints 
of  the  insect,  however  beautiful,  must  yield,  in  elegance  and 
proportion,  to  animals  of  a  higher  class.  Trees  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  animals  in  their  spirited  attitudes,  charac- 
ter, and  motion ;  but,  in  point  of  variety,  Nature  has  been 
kinder  to  trees  than  to  living  forms.  Though*  every  animal 
is  distinguished  from  its  fellow,  by  some  little  variation  of 
color,  character,  or  shape,  yet,  in  all  the  larger  parts,  in  the 
body  and  limbs,  the  resemblance  is  generally  exact.  In 
trees  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  the  smaller  parts — the  spray,  the 
leaves,  the  blossom,  and  the  seed — are  the  same  ^n  all  trees 
of  the  same  kind ;  while  the  larger  parts  are  wholly  differ- 
ent. You  never  see  two  oaks  with  an  equal  number  of 
limbs,  the  same  kind  of  head,  and  twisted  in  the  same  form ; 
and  it  is  from  these  larger  parts  that  the  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties result. 

There  is  also  as  much  difference  in  the  beauty  of  trees  of 
the  same  kind  as  there  is  in  human  figures.  The  limbs  of 
some  are  awkwardly  set,  their  trunks  are  disproportioned, 
and  their  whole  form  is  unpleasing.  The  same  rules  which 
establish  elegance  in  other  objects  establish  it  in  these. 
There  must  be  the  same  harmony  of  parts,  the  same  sweep- 
ing line,  the  same  contrast,  the  same  ease  and  freedom.  All 
forms  that  are  unnatural  displease.  A  tree  lopped  into  a 
May-pole  is  disgusting.  Clipped  trees  and  pollards,  for  the 
same  reason,  are  disagreeable.  Even  natural  forms,  when 
they  bear  a  resemblance  to  art,  sometimes  displease.  Hence 
we  are  seldom  so  well  pleased  with  the  conical  or  pyramidal 
trees  as  with  those  whose  forms  are  less  constrained  :  almost 
everybody  prefers  the  shape  of  an  oak  to  that  of  a  fir. 

Lightness  is  also  a  characteristic  of  beauty  in  a  tree.  Its 
extremities  must  in  some  parts  be  separated,  and  hang  loosely 
from  the  fulness  of  their  foliage  that  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  tree,  or  the  whole  will  be  only  a  large  bush.  The  horse- 
chestnut,  in  this  respect,  is  commonly  unpleasing.  A  tree 
must  also  be  well  balanced  to  be  beautiful.  It  may  have 
form,  and  it  may  have  lightness,  and  yet  lose  all  its  effect 
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by  wanting  a  proper  poise.  The  boll  must  appear  to  support 
the  branches,  not  necessarily  with  the  perpendicular  firmness 
of  a  column,  but  it  should  never  lean  so  much  that  one  side 
is  plainly  overbalanced.  Yet  beauty  often  arises,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  from  an  unbalanced  tree ;  but  the  peca- 
liarity  of  the  situation  must  give  it  a  local  propriety.  A  tree, 
for  instance,  hanging  from  a  rock,  though  totally  unpoised, 
may  be  beautiful,  or  when  we  see  it  bending  over  a  road, 
because  it  corresponds  with  its  peculiar  situation.  Without 
these  requisites,  therefore,  of  form,  lightness,  and  proper 
balance,  no  tree  is  beautiful. 

Besides  these  requisites  of  beauty  in  a  tree,  our  author 
enumerates  other  things,  of  an  adventitious  kind,  which  often 
add  great  beauty  to  it.  Many  of  these  are  derived  from 
injuries  the  tree  receives,  or  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. What  is  more  beautiful,  for  instance,  on  a  rugged  fore- 
ground, than  an  old  tree,  with  a  hollow  trunk,  or  with  a  dead 
arm,  a  drooping  bough,  or  a  dying  branch  ?  Our  author 
cannot,  however,  intend  to  apply  these  remarks  to  trees  in 
real  landscape,  though  they  may  be  very  applicable  to  those 
employed  by  the  painter.  A  tree  which  has  those  deformi- 
ties that  indicate  its  great  antiquity,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
may  often  add  impressiveness  to  a  scene  in  real  nature.  As 
the  author  remarks,  these  splendid  remnants  of  decaying 
grandeur  speak  to  the  imagination  in  a  style  of  eloquence 
which  the  stripling  cannot  reach. 

The  author  considers  the  mosses,  lichens,  and  other  para* 
sitic  plants  that  grow  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
as  adding  greatly  to  their  beauty  in  many  cases.  In  the 
damp  climate  of  England  these  appendages  to  the  trees  are 
probably  a  great  deal  more  luxuriant  than  in  our  dry  climate. 
All  these  parasites,  under  whatever  names  distinguished,  add, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  a  great  richness  to  trees ;  and  when 
they  sure  blended  harmoniously,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
rough  and  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  adorned  with  these 
pleasing  appendages,  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain  the 
picturesque  eye.  But,  besides  the  appearance  of  moss  upon 
the  trunks  of  trees,  it  creeps  among  the  branches,  and  some- 


times  takes  possession  even  of  the  smaller  spray.  In  winter 
this  often  has  a  fine  effect,  when  the  whole  tree,  turned  into 
a  beautiful  piece  of  straw-colored  coral,  appears  against  a 
dark  wood,  or  some  other  background  which  gives  it  relief. 
The  author  calls  these  mosses  and  lichens  the  ornamentSi 
while  the  foliage  is  the  dress,  of  a  tree. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  description  of  the  blasted  tree  is  highly  poeti- 
cal, and  we  shall  quote  it  verbatim :  "  The  blasted  tree  has 
often  a  fine  effect  both  in  natural  and  artificial  landscape. 
In  some  scenes  it  is  almost  essential.  When  the  dreary 
heath  is  spread  before  the  eye,  and  ideas  of  wildness  and 
desolation  are  required,  what  more  suitable  accompaniment 
can  be  imagined  than  the  blasted  oak,  rugged,  scathed,  and 
leafless,  shooting  its  peeled,  white  branches  athwart  against 
the  gathering  blackness  of  some  rising  storm  ?  Thus  the 
poet  treats  it :  — 

•  As  when  heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  forest  oak,  or  monntain  pine, 
With  singed  top,  its  stately  g;rowth,  thoa^  hare, 
Stonds  on  the  blasted  heath.' " 

The  rooting  of  trees  is  also  a  circumstance  on  which  their 
beauty  greatly  depends.  Old  trees  generally  heave  their 
roots  above  the  soil,  and  the  appearance  is  certainly  very 
picturesque.  The  more  they  raise  the  ground  around  them, 
and  the  greater  number  of  radical  knobs  they  heave  up,  the 
firmer  they  seem  to  establish  their  footing  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  more  dignity  they  assume.  An  old  tree  rising  tamely 
from  a  smooth  surface,  as  we  often  find  it,  covered  with  earth, 
in  artificial  ground,  loses  half  its  effect.  It  does  not  appear 
as  the  lord  of  the  soil,  but  to  be  stuck  into  it,  and  would 
have  a  still  worse  effect  on  canvas  than  it  has  in  nature. 

To  the  adventitious  beauties  of  trees  we  may  add  their 
susceptibility  of  motion.  The  waving  heads  of  some,  and 
the  undulation  of  others,  give  a  continual  variety  to  their 
forms.  In  nature,  the  motion  of  trees  is  certainly  a  circum- 
stance of  great  beauty.  From  the  motion  of  the  tree  proceeds 
that  pleasing  appearance  of  the  checkered  shade  formed  under 
it  by  the  dancing  of  the  sunbeams  among  its  playing  leaves. 

VOL.  xxiii. — ira  1.  3 
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We  shall  pass  over  the  remarks  of  the  author  concerning 
individual  trees,  and  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  treatise  in 
which  he  considers  them  under  their  various  combinations, 
among  which  clumps  are  the  simplest.  What  number  of  trees 
make  a  clump  no  rules  of  art  prescribe.  In  scenes  brought 
near  the  eye,  we  call  three  or  four  trees  a  clump ;  but  in 
distant  and  extensive  scenery,  we  scruple  not  to  use  the 
term  for  any  smaller  detached  part  of  a  wood,  though  it  may 
consist  of  some  hundreds.  The  author  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  clumps,  therefore, — ^the  smaller  and  the  larger,  con* 
fining  the  former  chiefly  to  the  foreground,  and  considering 
the  latter  as  the  ornament  of  the  distance. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  smaller  clump  arises  from  con- 
trast in  the  parts.  In  single  trees,  each  must  have  its  charac- 
teristic beauty.  It  has  nothing  else  to  depend  on.  But,  in 
combination,  the  beauty  of  the  individual  is  not  required : 
the  whole  clump  together  must  produce  the  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  the  relative  situation  of  trees  with  regard  to  each 
other  should  be  considered.  Three  trees  or  more,  standing 
in  a  line,  are  formal.  In  the  natural  wood  you  rarely  see 
this  formality.  If  three  trees  do  not  stand  in  a  line,  they 
must  stand  in  a  triangle,  which  produces  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  forms.  If  a  fourth  tree  be  added,  it  stands  beauti- 
fully near  the  middle  of  the  triangle,  of  whatever  form  the 
triangle  may  be.  As  the  trees  increase,  their  different  modes 
of  growth,  the  swelling  of  their  roots,  the  habits  they  con- 
tract from  winds,  their  ramification,  their  lateral  branches, 
and  other  accidental  circumstances,  introduce  endless  varie- 
ties among  them;  but,  after  all,  the  artificial  clump  will 
rarely  attain  the  beauty  of  the  natural  one. 

If  the  clump  consist  of  still  more  trees  than  four,  a  greater 
variety  among  the  stems  will  take  place, — double  triangles, 
irregular  quincunxes,  and  other  pleasing  shapes,  which  may 
be  seen  exemplified  in  every  wood  of  natural  growth.  The 
branches,  also,  are  as  much  a  source  of  contrast  as  the  stem. 
To  be  picturesque  they  must  intermingle  with  each  other 
without  heaviness;  they  must  hang  loosely  and  variously 
from  every  side ;  and  if  there  be  one  superior  apex,  there 
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may  be  two  or  three  others  that  are  subordinate,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  clump.  If  trees  of  different  species  are 
mixed,  they  ought  not  to  be  planted,  as  they  often  are,  alter- 
nately, but  each  kind  together. 

Contrasts  also  arise  from  the  mixture  of  trees  of  unequal 
growth, — ^from  a  young  tree  united  with  an  old  one,  a  stunted 
tree  with  a  luxuriant  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  trees 
which,  in  themselves,  are  ill-shaped,  but,  when  combined, 
are  pleasing.  Inequalities  of  all  these  kinds  are  what  chiefly 
give  Nature's  planting  a  superiority  over  art.  The  form  of 
the  foliage  is  another  source  of  contrast.  But,  whatever 
beauty  these  contrasts  exhibit,  the  effect  is  totally  lost  unless 
the  group  be  well  balanced.  This  is  as  necesaary  in  a  com- 
bination of  trees  as  in  a  single  tree.  The  group  is  consid- 
ered as  one  object,  and  the  support  of  the  whole  must  depend 
on  the  several  trunks  and  leading  branches  of  which  it  is 
composed.  , Unless  the  group  have  suffered  some  external 
injury,  it  is  seldom  deficient  in  balance.  Nature  always 
conducts  the  stems  and  branches  in  such  easy  forms,  wher- 
ever there  is  an  opening,  and  fills  up  all  with  so  much  nice 
contrivance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  picturesque 
irregularity,  that  we  rarely  wish  for  an  amendment  in  her 
works.  So  true,  indeed,  is  this,  that  nothing  is  so  danger- 
ous as  to  take  away  a  tree  from  a  group.  You  are  liable  to 
destroy  the  balance,  which  can  never  be  restored. 

Prom  clumps  the  author  proceeds  to  park  scenery^  which 
is  generally  composed  of  combinations  of  clumps,  interspersed 
with  lawns.  When  it  consists  of  large  districts  of  wood,  it 
rather  takes  the  name  of  forest  scenery.  The  park,  which 
is  a  species  of  landscape  little  known  except  in  England,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  appendages  of  a  great  house.  Nothing 
gives  a  mansion  so  much  dignity,  nor  contributes  more  to 
mark  its  consequence.  The  beauty  of  park  scenery  is  best 
displayed  on  a  varied  surface,  where  the  ground  swells  and 
falls,  where  hanging  lawns,  screened  with  wood,  are  con- 
nected with  valleys,  and  where  one  part  is  continually  play- 
ing in  contrast  with  another.  As  the  park  is  an  appendage 
to  the  house,  it  follows  that  it  should  participate  of  its  neat- 
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ness  and  elegance.  Nature,  in  all  her  great  landscapes, 
observes  this  accommodating  rule.  She  seldom  passes  ab- 
ruptly from  one  mode  of  scenery  to  another,  but  generally 
connects  different  species  of  landscape  by  some  third  species 
which  participates  of  both.  A  mountainous  country  rarely 
sinks  immediately  into  a  level  one  ;  the  swellings  and  heav- 
ings  of  the  earth  grow  gradually  less.  Thus,  as  the  house 
is  connected  with  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
park,  the  park  should  partake  of  the  neatness  of  the  one, 
and  of  the  wildness  of  the  other. 

The  most  natural  inhabitants  of  parks  are  fallow  deer, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are ;  but  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds 
of  cattle,  are  more  useful,  and, 'in  the  author's  opinion,  more 
beautiful.  Sheep,  particularly,  are  very  ornamental  in  a 
park.  Their  color  is  just  that  dingy  hue  which  contrasts 
with  the  verdure  of  the  ground,  and  the  flakiness  of  their 
wool  is  rich  and  picturesque.  They  ought,  however,  to 
wear  their  natural  livery, — not  patched  with  letters,  nor 
daubed  with  red  ochre.  To  see  the  side  of  a  hill  spread 
with  groups  of  sheep,  or  to  see  them  through  openings 
among  the  vales  of  trees,  at  a  little  distance,  with  a  gleam 
of  light  falling  upon  them,  is  very  picturesque. 

The  wild  scenes  of  nature  lastly  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  author, — the  woody  the  copse^  the  glen,  and  the  open 
grove.  Under  the  term  wood,  he  includes  every  extensive 
combination  of  forest  trees  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  defers 
the  description  of  such  scenes  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  smaller  combinations.  The  copse  is  a  species  of  scenery 
composed  usually  of  forest  trees,  intermixed  with  brush- 
wood, the  last  of  which  is  periodically  cut  down  once  in 
about  fourteen  years.  In  its  dismantled  state,  nothing  can 
be  more  forlorn  than  the  copse.  The  area  is  covered  with 
bare  roots  and  knobs,  from  which  the  brush- wood  has  been 
cut ;  while  the  forest  trees,  intermingled  with  them,  present 
their  rugged  stems,  despoiled  of  all  their  lateral  branches, 
which  the  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  thickets  had  choked. 
In  a  very  short  time,  however,  all  this  injury  is  repaired. 
The  next  summer  produces  luxuriant  shoots,  and  two  sum- 
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mers  more  restore  it  almost  to  perfect  beauty.  We  rarely 
expect  more  from  the  copse,  however,  4han  a  shady,  seques- 
tered path,  which  it  generally  furnishes  in  great  perfection. 
In  distant  landscape,  the  copse  hath  seldom  any  effect.  The 
beauty  of  wood  in  a  distant  view  arises,  in  some  degrees, 
from  its  tuftings,  which  break  and  enrich  the  lights,  but 
chiefly  from  its  contrast  with  the  plain,  and  from  the  ground 
shapes  and  forms  occasioned  by  the  retiring  and  advancing 
parts  of  the  forest,  which  produce  vast  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  and  give  effect  to  the  whole. 

From  the  copse  he  proceeds  to  the  glen.  A  wide,  open 
space  between  hills  is  called  a  vale.  If  it  be  of  smaller 
dimensions,  we  call  it  a  valley.  But  when  this  space  is  con* 
tracted  to  a  chasm,  it  becomes  a  gleti.  A  glen  is,  therefore, 
most  commonly,  the  offspring  of  a  mountainous  country. 
The  circumstances  which  form  the  glen,  it  is  evident,  admit 
of  infinite  variety.  It  may  be  more  or  less  contracted.  It 
may  form  one  single  sweep,  or  its  deviations  may  be  irregu- 
lar. The  most  beautiful  circumstances  that  attend  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  a  glen  are  the  glades  or  openings  which  are 
found  in  it.  If  the  whole  were  a  thicket,  like  the  full- 
grown  copse,  little  beauty  would  result.  An  agreeable  shade 
only,  in  that  case,  must  satisfy  our  expectations.  But  the 
glen,  whose  furniture  is  commonly  of  more  fortuitous  growth 
than  that  of  the  copse,  and  not  so  subject  to  periodical  defal- 
cations, exhibits  generally  more  beautiful  scenery.  Particu- 
larly it  abounds  with  frequent  openings.  The  eye  is  carried 
down  from  the  higher  grounds  to  a  sweep  of  the  river,  or  to 
a  little  gushing  cascade,  or  to  the  face  of  a  fractured  rock, 
garnished  with  hanging  wood,  or  perhaps  to  a  cottage,  with 
its  scanty  area  of  lawn  falling  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and 
sheltered  by  a  clump  of  oaks  on  the  other ;  or,  still  more 
beautifully,  perhaps,  the  eye  breaks  out  at  some  opening 
into  the  country,  enriched  with  all  the  varieties  of  distant 
landscape,  a  winding  stream,  plains  and  woods  melting 
together,  and  blue  mountains  beyond. 

The  open  grave  is  composed  of  trees  arising  from  a  smooth 
area,  which  may  consist  either  of  pines  or  of  deciduous  trees. 
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The  pine  grove  will  always  be  dry,  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iar quality  of  its  leaf^ ;  but,  in  lightness,  variety,  and  gen- 
eral beauty,  the  deciduous  grove  excels.  The  open  grove 
seldom  makes  a  picturesque  appearance.  In  distant  scenery, 
indeed,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  other  woods ;  for  the  trees 
of  which  it  is  formed  need  not  be  separated  from  each  other, 
but,  being  well  massed  together,  may  receive  beautiful  effects 
of  light.  When  we  enter  its  recesses,  it  sometimes  wants 
variety.  And  yet,  a  walk  upon  a  velvet  turf,  winding  at 
pleasure  among  these  natujral  columns,  with  their  twisting 
branches,  and  their  spreading  canopy  of  foliage  over  the 
head,  is  pleasing,  and,  in  hot  weather,  refreshing.  Some* 
times  we  find  the  open  grove  of  natural  growth.  It  is  then 
more  various  and  irregular,  and  a  more  pleasing  scene.  And 
yet,  when  woods  of  this  kind  continue,  as  they  sometimes 
do  in  unpeopled  countries,  through  half  a  province,  they 
become  tiresome,  and  prove  that  it  is  not  wood,  but  variety 
of  landscape,  that  delights  the  eye. 

The  pleasing  tranquillity  of  groves  has  ever  been  in  high 
repute  among  the  innocent  and  refined  part  of  mankind. 

Groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 

The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softiy  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  he  wants 
For  meditation. 

Indeed,  no  species  of  landscape  is  so  fitted  for  meditation. 
The  forest  attracts  the  attention  by  its  grandeur,'  and  the 
park  scene  by  its  beauty ;  while  the  paths  through  the  copses, 
dells,  and  thickets,  are  too  close,  devious,  interrupted,  and 
often  too  beautiful,  to  allow  the  mind  to  be  at  perfect  rest. 
But  the  uniform  sameness  of  the  grove  leaves  the  eye  dis- 
engaged, and  the  feet,  wandering  at  pleasure  where  they  are 
confined  to  no  path,  want  little  direction.  The  mind,  there- 
fore, undisturbed,  has  only  to  retire  within  itself. 

In  the  pristine  ages  of  the  world,  the  groves  were  the  only 
temples  in  which  the  Deity  was  worshipped,  and  to  this 
templum  7iemorale  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  artificial 
temple  seems  to  have  been  indebted.     Many  learned  men 
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have  thought  the  Gothic  arch  of  the  cathedral  churches  was 
an  imitation  of  the  natural  grove.  It  arises  from  a  lofty 
stem,  or  from  two  or  three  stems,  if  they  be  slender,  which, 
being  bound  together,  and  spreading  in  every  direction,  cover 
the  whole  roof  with  their  ramification.  In  the  close  recesses 
of  the  beechen  grove,  we  find  this  idea  the  most  complete. 
The  lofty  narrow  aisle,  the  pointed  arch,  the  clustered  pil- 
lars, whose  parts,  separating  without  violence,  diverge  grad- 
ually to  form  the  fretted  roof,  find  there,  perhaps,  their 
earliest  archetype. 

The  forestj  which  is  the  subject  next  considered,  is  an 
extensive  wood,  with  all  its  natural  accompaniments.  There 
are  few  extensive  forests  that  do  not  contain  in  them  a  speci- 
men of  every  species  of  woody  landscape.  The  wild  forest- 
view,  indeed,  differs  essentially  from  the  embellished  one, 
though  we  sometimes  find  even  the  forest  lawn  in  a  pol- 
ished state,  when  browsed  by  deer  into  a  fine  turf,  and  sur- 
rounded by  stately  woods.  Beauty,  however,  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  the  forest.  Its  peculiar  distinction  is  gran- 
deur and  dignity.  The  scenes  we  have  hitherto  considered 
are  all  within  the  reach  of  art,  and,  in  fact,  have  all  been  the 
objects  of  improvement.  But  the  forest  disdains  all  human 
culture.  On  it  the  hand  of  Nature  only  is  impressed. 
The  forest,  like  other  beautiful  scenes,  pleases  the  eye ;  but 
its  great  effect  is  to  rouse  the  imagination. 

The  permanent  beauties  of  a  distant  woody  scene  arise, 
first,  from  its  form.  There  is  as  much  variety  in  the  form  of 
a  distant  wood  as  in  that  of  a  single  tree.  We  sometimes 
see  continuous  woods  stretching  along  the  horizon,  without 
any  break.  All  seems  of  equal  growth ;  the  summit  of  the 
wood  is  contained  under  one  straight  line.  This,  except  in 
very  remote  distance,  is  heavy  and  formal.  The  shape  of 
distant  woods  is  picturesque  only  when  it  is  broken  by  a 
varied  line.  This  variation  is,  in  some  degree,  occasioned 
by  the  different  sizes  of  trees ;  but,  as  the  size  of  trees, 
where  the  distance  is  great,  has  little  effect,  it  is  chiefly,  and 
most  essentially,  occasioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
A  line  regularly  varied  displeases  as  much  as  an  unvaried 
one. 
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Among  the  permanent  beauties  of  distant  woods  may  be 
reckoned,  also,  the  various  kinds  of  trees  of  which  they  are 
often  composed.  Unless  the  distance  be  great,  this  mixture 
has  its  effect  in  the  variety  it  produces  both  in  form  and 
color.  Large  bodies  of  fir,  also,  and  other  species  of  pines, 
hav^  often  a  rich  appearance,  in  a  distance,  among  deciduous 
trees,  but  they  must  be  of  the  round-headed  species.  The 
spiry-headed  race,  the  spruce  fir,  the  silver  fir,  and  the  Wey- 
mouth pine  (white  pine),  have  a  bad  effect.  Single,  they 
are  sometimes  beautiful,  but  the  author  thinks  they  are  never 
so  in  large  masses.  In  general,  however,  the  picturesque 
eye  is  little  curious  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  trees  which 
compose  a  distant  scene,  for  there  are  few  kinds  that  do  not 
harmonize  together.  It  matters  more,  in  this  bold  kind  of 
landscape,  that  the  masses  of  each  different  kind  should  be 
large.  The  opposition  is  then  strongly  marked,  and  the 
contrast  striking.  If  different  trees  are  grouped  in  small 
bodies,  the  effect  is  totally  lost  in  distance. 
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Tec  Barbarossa  Grape. — Some  time  since  we  noticed 
the  exhibition  of  two  fine  clusters  of  this  grape  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  from  R.  S.  Rogers, 
Esq.  of  Salem.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Pomologi- 
cal  Society,  (Nov.  6,)  a  handsome  bunch  was  exhibited, 
weighing  five  pounds  seven  oufieeSf  (6  lb.  7  oz.)  It  is  a  pop* 
ular  and  valuable  late  grape. 

The  Bowood  Muscat  Grape. — This  is  a  new  variety, 
raised  at  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
between  the  Cannon  Hall  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It 
differs  somewhat  from  both  of  its  parents ;  although  it  is  a 
week  or  ten  days  later  in  breaking  in  the  spring,  the  fruit 
ripens  rather  earlier  than  the  common  Muscat.  The  bunch- 
es are  broader  and  shorter;  every  bloom  sets,  even  in  a 
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temperatiire  comparatively  low.  This  is  a  marked  feature, 
and  the  bunches  are  invariably  compact,  and  regular  in  con- 
sequence, and  must  be  well  thinned  out  to  allow  the  berries 
to  attain  their  full  size.  The  berries  are  oval ;  when  grown 
in  a  light  house  we  find  them  pear  shaped,  more  than  oval, 
large,  and  of  a  bright  amber  color  when  ripe.  The  habit 
is  scarcely  so  vigorous  as  that  of  the  common  Muscat.  It 
is  very  productive,  there  being  frequently  three  and  four 
bunches  on  a  shoot.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  variety  as 
grown  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the  intelligent  gardener.  To  this 
Mr.  R.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  adds 
the  following : — 

This  is  a  very  fine  thing  and  perfectly  distinct.  The 
bunch  is  very  large  and  well  shouldered,  with  strong  foot- 
stalks. Berries  very  large,  inclining  to  obovate,  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  by  nine  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  skin  is  greenish  yellow,  or  of  the  same  color  as  that  of 
the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
berries  had  not  acquired  the  color  of  complete  maturity. 
The  fiesh  is  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary  Muscat  flavor : 
Seeds,  2 — 4.  This  variety,  from  its  being  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  a  free  setter,  forming  magnificent  well  shoul- 
dered bunches,  appears  to  be  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

The  Editor  adds :  We  have  never  seen  a  variety  of  great- 
er promise.  The  appearance  of  the  bunch  and  berries  is 
most  magnificent.  The  quality  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Cannon  Hall. 

With  such  threefold  evidence  of  the  Bowood  Muscat,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  and  destined  to  re- 
place the  Cannon  Hall,  the  noblest  of  the  Muscats,  but  too 
uncertain  for  general  cultivation. 

Stockwood  Golpen  Hamburgh  Gripe. — ^This  is  another 
new  variety,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, impregnated  with  the  Chasselas  or  Sweet  Water. 
ThD  growth  of  the  vines  resembles  the  male  parent,  but  the 
foliage  is  similar  to  the  Hamburgh^  being  large,  five  lobed, 
with  the  veins  and  footstalks  tinged  with  red»    The  bunch- 
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es  are  large,  loose,  branching  and  shouldered,  varying  from 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  the  footstalks  are  short  and  stoat 
The  berries  are  large  and  hang  loosely  on  the  bunche^i,  an 
inch  long,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
uniform  oval  shape.  The  berry  stalks  are  long,  stout,  and 
considerably  warted.  Skin  thin,  tender,  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  but,  when  fully  ripened,  of  a  pale  amber.  Flesh  deli* 
cate  and  melting,  very  juicy,  and  remarkably  rich  and  vinous. 

Though  apparently,  from  this  description,  a  valuable  va- 
riety, it  is  not  so  remarkable  a  seedling  as  the  Bowood  Mus- 
cat. It  will  be  well,  however,  for  our  grape  growers  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

Summer  Yirgalieu  Pear. — ^In  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr. 
C.  Downing  sent  us  specimens  of  a  pear  under  the  above 
name,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  early  variety.  Wd 
immediately  inquired  of  Mr.  Downing  in  regard  to  its  origin. 
But  he  could  give  us  no  other  information,  than  that  it  was 
tent  to  him  from  Dutchess  Co.,  and  that  the  name  was  prob^ 
ably  ^  local  one.-  He  thought  it  a  foreign  variety,  but  from 
what  reason  he  did  not  state,  and  he  considered  it  distinct 
from  any  kind  he  had  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
and  in  appearance  somewhat  resembles  the  Julienne,  though 
more  tapering  to  the  stem.  We  consider  it  an  acquisition  to 
our  summer  pears.     It  ripens  the  last  of  August. 

The  Washington  Apple. — For  three  or  four  years  a  beau*- 
tiful  apple  has  been  shown  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  called  the  Washuigton 
County  Seedling,  having  originated  in  that  county.  It  was  of 
large  size,  remarkably  beautiful,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Three  years  ago  wo 
made  a  drawing  and  description  of  it,  which  we  intended  to 
have  published  ere  this,  but  have  been  waiting  to  add  some 
account  of  its  origin.  Not  yet  having  been  able  to  do  so,  we 
briefly  notice  it  now,  and  shall  give  a  full  account  of  it  in 
our  present  volume.  It  is  a  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
apple,  and  a, valuable  addition  to  any  collection. 
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THE    ELM. 

BT    WILBOH    VLAQO. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  important  defects  of  the 
American  elm,  I  must  confess  that  I  partake  of  all  the  admi- 
ration, which  it  has  so  generally  received  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  States.  To  me  no  other  tree  seems  half  so  beautiful 
or  so  majestic.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  sturdy  niggedness 
that  distinguishes  the  oak ;  it  is  not  so  evidently  defiant  of 
the  wind  and  tempest ;  it  seems  indeed  to  make  no  outward 
pretensions  of  strength  and  power  of  resistance  ;  it  bends  to 
the  breeze  which  the  oak  defies,  and  the  resistance  it  makes 
against  an  assault,  resembles  that  of  the  civilized  captain, 
rather  than  that  of  the  rude  and  ignorant  soldier.  Th« 
American  elm,  indeed,  is  a  fair  symbol  of  a  well-bred  New 
England  country-gentleman,  who  has  strength  without  rude- 
ness, politeness  without  effeminacy,  and  courage  united  with 
a  mild  and  gentle  deportment.  There  are  many  such  men 
among  our  intelligent  yeomanry :  and  when  I  look  upon  a 
noble  American  elm,  with  its  broad  arms  extended  over 
whole  roods  of  land,  exhibiting  outwardly  the  grace  and 
pliability  of  the  willow,  while  it  possesses  an  inward  strength 
and  toughness  that  surpasses  that  of  the  oak,  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  combination  of  moral  traits  which  are  so 
pleasingly  emblemised  by  this  magnificent  tree. 

The  elm  is  peculiarly  a  New  England  tree.  It  forms  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  distinguishing  arborescent 
feature  of  our  landscape.  If  there  are  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country  as  many  elms,  they  are  mingled  with  the 
forest  and  are  not  conspicuous.  In  New  England  the  elm 
has  been  planted  and  cherished  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  history ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  always  looked  upon  it 
with  delight,  and  valued  it  as  a  landscape  ornament  above 
every  other  tree.  Our  soil  is  favorable  to  its  growth,  and 
the  latitude  of  Massachusetts  is  the  region  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  most  abundant.  Hence  nature  has  assisted  the  efforts 
of  the  inhabitants  in  multiplying  it  over  all  our  New  Eng- 
land plains  and  valleys. 
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No  species  exhibits  so  great  a  variety  of  shapes  in  th« 
manner  of  growth  of  different  individuals  as  the  white  elm. 
In  this  respect  the  trees  may  be  ranged  under  five  different 
heads.  The  first,  as  Emerson  has  remarked,  includes  those 
of  the  vase  form ;  the  base  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
roots  of  the  tree  that  project  above  the  ground  and  join  the 
trunk ;  the  middle  of  the  vase  by  the  lower  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches,  as  they  swell  out  with  a  graceful  curve, 
where  they  emerge  from  the  shaft,  and  then  gradually  di- 
verge until  they  curve  outwardly,  and  form  a  top  encircled 
with  the  drooping  spray  of  the  exterior  terminal  branches. 

The  second  division  embraces  those  of  the  umbrella  form, 
as  represented  in  those  trees  which  rise  up  with  a  single 
straight  shaft  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  then 
send  out  a  multitude  of  slender  branches,  diverging  rapidly, 
and  forming  a  convex  and  circular  drooping  head  of  branches 
and  foliage. 

Under  the  third  head  are  comprehended  the  palm-shaped 
elms,  found  mostly  among  those  which  grew  up  in  the 
forest,  and  were  left  in  the  clearing  by  the  woodman.  The 
shaft  has  acquired  the  length  of  fifty  feet  or  more  before  it 
is  subdivided,  and  the  principal  branches,  instead  of  diverg- 
ing at  a  wide  angle,  run  up  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another,  until  they  suddenly  spread  out  into  a  flat  top  of 
foliage  and  spray,  bearing,  at  a  distance,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  tall  palm  tree.  They  are  likewise  often  seen  inclining 
a  little  from  a  perpendicular  line, — a  position  which  is  fre- 
quent lynong  palms. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  the  round-headed  elms, 
which  send  out  their  branches  very  near  the  ground,  and 
extend  them  forward  in  a  more  horizontal  direction  than  is 
general,  causing  the  head  to  be  very  nearly  of  a  globular  or 
hemispherical  shape.  The  largest  elms  are  included  in  this 
and  the  first  division. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  varieties  are  those  in- 
cluded under  the  fifth  head,  which  resemble  a  single  or  com- 
pound plume.  The  trees  of  this  division,  instead  of  being 
repeatedly  subdivided  into  branches,  increasing  in  slender- 
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ness  until  they  terminate  in  a  long  and  drooping  spray,  are 
only  once  subdivided.  The  shaft  runs  upwards  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  and  then  sends  forth  from  three 
or  four,  to  eight  or  ten  principal  branches :  but  these  branches 
remain  single  and  undivided,  and  are  covered  on  all  sides 
with  a  fringe  of  vine-like  branches  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
length  and  extremely  slender,  resembling  a  parasitic  growth^ 
and  covering  the  whole  tree  with  a  wreath  of  vinery.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  branches  had  been  pruned  of  their 
proper  and  natural  growth,  and  that  afterwards  some  luxu- 
riant vine  had  been  trained  from  the  root  of  the  tree,  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  the  extremity  of  every  limb.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  elms  of  this  shape  have  no  spray. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  this  variety  may  be 
seen  in  the  north  part  of  Danvers,  near  the  place  where  the 
Essex  railroad  crosses  the  Ipswich  river.  Sometimes  the 
tree  consists  only  of  a  single  tall  and  slender  shaft,  without 
Boy  branches,  except  two  or  three  small  ones  at  the  top,  and 
wreathed  from  the  root  to  its  summit  with  this  peculiar 
embroidery,  and  representing  one  single  enormous  plume.* 

This  peculiar  growth  of  vine-like  branches  may  be  seen 
garlanded  around  the  trunks  and  lower  branches  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  elms  in  the  interior,  where  the  scraper  and 
the  pruning  knife  have  not  been  applied  to  them,  and  early 
in  summer  it  is  highly  ornamental  in  its  appearance.  But  it 
Beldom  clothes  the  branches  of  a  tree,  except  at  the  expense 
of  what  may  be  considered  its  normal  growth.  I  have  seen 
occasionally  a  pitch-pine  tree  wreathed  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  in  nature  than  this  embroi- 
dery of  the  elm  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  effect 
on  the  mind,  but  it  seems  to  have  the  same  charms  for  every 
beholder.  The  effect  does  not  arise  from  its  singularity ; 
for  the  still  more  singular  habit  of  those  trees  which  have  an 
inverted  growth,  like  the  weeping  ash,  is  apt  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  disgust,  like  all   other  monstrosities.     The 

*  My  attention  was  6rst  directed  to  these  varieties  in  the  growth  of  the  elm,  by  Mr.  8. 
P  Fowler  of  Danversport,  to  whom  the  public  has  been  indebted  for  many  ingenioin 
«Uervalions  on  the  different  braocbes  of  Natural  History. 
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effect  of  this  abnormal  growth  of  the  elm  undoubtedly 
arises,  in  part,  from  our  habit  of  associating  the  appearance 
with  the  idea  of  a  bounteous  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
with  the  little  snug  retreats  which  it  affords  to  the  smaller 
birds,  whose  nests  are  often  enclosed  within  this  tangled 
vinery. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  exclamation  of  regret  thai 
this  custom  of  planting  the  elm  should  have  been  so  uni- 
versal in  the  New  England  States,  and  that  other  species 
had  not  been  planted  to  an  equal  extent.  If  besides  the 
elms  already  in  existence  we  had  also  as  many  of  every  other 
species,  we  should  have  a  sufficient  cause  for  rejoicing  :  bul 
I  shall  never  lament  that  in  the  place  of  an  elm  we  have 
an  oak,  a  maple,  or  an  ash.  With  all  its  defects  of  foliage 
it  has  charms  unrivalled  by  any  other  tree  ;  a  variety  in  its 
forms  not  observed  in  any  other  species ;  a  dignity  which 
the  oak  catmot  rival ;  a  grace  which  the  slender  birch  cannot 
surpass,  uniting  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  palm  with  the 
majesty  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

rThe  elm,  like  other  American  trees,  is  not  celebrated  in 
history  and  romance.  But  though  it  has  never  been  conse- 
crated by  the  muse,  or  dignified  by  making  a  figure  in  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  native  inhabitant  of  New 
England  associates  its  varied  forms  with  all  that  is  delightful 
in  the  scenery  of  his  own  land,  or  memorable  in  its  history, 
He  has  beheld  these  trees  forming  many  a  noble  avenue, 
when  standing  in  rows  in  our  villages,  or  by  the  rustic  road- 
side :  he  has  seen  them  extending  their  broad  and  benevolent 
arms  as  a  protector  over  many  a  spacious  old  farm-house, 
and  many  a  humble  cottage,  adorning  alike  the  most  rude 
and  the  most  cultivated  scenes,  and  equally  harmonizing 
with  all.  He  has  seen  them  on  public  grounds  of  the  city, 
with  their  ample  shade  and  flowing  spray,  inviting  the  weary 
traveller  to  linger  under  their  cool  protection  in  summer; 
and  in  winter  he  has  beheld  them  among  the  rude  hills  and 
mountains,  like  spectral  figures  stalking  amidst  their  wintry 
desolation ;  and  on  the  waking  of  the  year  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  towers  of  luxuriant  verdure  and  beauty.     Every 
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fear  of  his  life  has  he  seen  the  beautiful  hang-bird  weave 
his  pensile  habitation  upon  the  long  and  flexible  branches  of 
the  elm,  where  it  is  secure  from  the  reach  of  any  living 
creature.  Prom  its  vast  dome  of  interwoven  branches  and 
foliage  he  has  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
birds ;  and  beneath  its  umbrageous  canopy  he  has  witnessed 
many  a  merry-making  assemblage  of  village  children  em- 
ployed in  the  sportive  games  of  summer. 

A  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  elm  is,  that, 
unlike  other  trees,  it  seldom  loses  its  beauty  by  growing  up 
an  the  dense  forest.  It  is  simply  modified  into  a  peculiarly 
•lender  shape,  and  is  caused  to  assume  the  lofty  attitude  and 
feathery  summit  of  the  graceful  palm  tree.  Its  habit  of  put- 
ling  forth  at  the  termination  of  its  shaft,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short,  a  number  of  divergent  and  equal  branches,  causes 
it,  even  when  crowded  among  other  trees  of  the  forest,  to 
assume  a  shape  that  is  always  beautiful.  Elms,  therefore, 
may  be  left  standing  after  ther  remainder  of  the  wood  has 
been  cleared  away,  and  still  become  finely  formed  and  ma- 
jestic standards  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  diflFering  from 
field-elms  only  by  having  a  longer  shaft.  Other  trees,  as 
every  one  has  remarked,  when  they  have  grown  up  in  a 
forest,  have  nothing  but  a  round  head  of  branches  at  the 
summit  of  a  very  tall  and  awkward  trunk. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  elm  is  observed  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  in  the  early  fading  of  its  foliage,  and  in  the 
want  of  any  remarkable  beauty  of  tints  in  the  autumn.  Its 
foliage,  early  in  August,  begins  to  fade  into  a  dingy  green, 
and  gradually  turns  yellow  in  September  before  it  falls  from 
the  tree.  But  this  yellow  tint  is  never  very  brilliant  or 
attractive.  When  the  tree  is  completely  disrobed  of  its 
foliage  the  elm  again  appears  in  all  the  graceful  majesty  of 
its  form,  surpassing  in  its  denuded  state  almost  every  other 
tree  of  the  forest.  This  beauty  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
length  and  repeated  subdivision  of  its  branches,  which  run 
up  at  very  acute  angles  near  their  juncfion,  and  bend  very 
gradually  until  they  form  noble  semicircular  arches,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  long  sweeping  spray. 
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Very  early  in  April  the  elm  pats  out  its  flowers,  of  a  dark 
.purple  or  maroon  color,  in  numerous  clusters  fringing  the 
long,  slender  terminal  branches.  They  appear  simultane- 
ously with  the  bright  crimson  flowers  of  the  red  maple,  and 
give  the  tree  a  highly  beautiful,  though  not  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. As  the  leaves  begin  to  sprout  the  flowers  fade, 
and  soon  ripen  their  seeds,  which  are  quite  mature  before 
the  foliage  is  entirely  expanded.  The  seed,  called  a  samara, 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  a  parsnep,  and  being 
exceedingly  light  is  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  wind. 
During  the  month  of  June,  soon  after  the  leaves  are  ex- 
panded, the  elm  appears  in  its  greatest  beauty,  and  exhibits 
a  very  brilliant  verdure.  However  defective  its  foliage  may 
be  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  no  tree  surpasses  it  early  in 
the  season  in  the  liveliness  of  its  verdure,  or  in  the  luxuriant 
manner  in  which  it  is  wreathed  upon  the  branches,  and  falls 
in  graceful  drapery  around  the  principal  stem. 

The  slippery,  or  red  elm,  {Ulmusfulva)  is  inferior  to  the 
other  in  size,  and  has  not  in  general  its  drooping  habit ;  but 
it  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  remarkable,  like  the  white  elm, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  spray. 

The  English  elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  differs  exceed- 
ingly in  its  mode  of  growth  from  the  American  tree.  It  is 
never  subdivided  like  the  latter,  but  sends  up  a  single  shaft 
to  its  very  summit,  and  gives  out  its  branches  laterally  and 
horizontally  like  the  oak.  This  habit  gives  it  an  appearance 
of  state! iiicss  which  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  white  elm. 
There  is  only  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  European 
elm  is  superior  to  the  American  species.  Like  all  other  Euro- 
pean trees,  compared  with  allied  species  belonging  to  the 
New  Continent,  it  puts  oiit  its  foliage  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  retains  it  later  in  the  autumn.  Indeed  the  hard  frosts  of 
November  often  sear  the  foliage  of  the  English  elms  on  the 
Boston  Common  before  it  is  sufficiently  mature  to  drop  from 
the  tree. 

The  Scotch  elm  (Ulmus  montana)  also  differs  from  the 
others,  with  a  more  compact  growth  and  very  large  foliage. 
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OUR   ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

BT    THB   BDITOR. 

9.  The  YiBOiNiA  Fringe  Tree.   (Chionanthus  tirginicus.) 

.  Having  in  our  articles  in  our  last  volume  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  several  of  the  more  rare  ornamental  trees  of  large 
size,  we  now  continue  our  descriptions  of  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  species,  or  scarcely  more  than  shnibs,  which  attaiB 
the  height  of  10  to  20  feet,  but  which  include  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
can  boast.     They  are  perhaps  more  generally  useful  than 
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the  larger  trees,  as  they  may  become  the  ornament  of  every 
shrubbery,  while  the  others  reach  so  large  a  size,  that  they 
can  only  be  introduced  where  there  is  abundance  of  space, 
on  lawns  or  avenues,  in  belts  for  shelter,  or  in  extensive 
plantations  for  picturesque  effect. 

The  Virginia  Fringe  Tree,  (fig.  1,}  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  our  larger  «hrubs  or  small  trees,  and  deserves 
a  prominent  position  in  the  grounds  of  all  who  appreciate 
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rich  foliage,  and  fine  flowers  and  symmetrical  growth.  In 
the  former  respect  it  almost  rivals  the  Magnolia,  having 
leaves  of  a  very  large  size,  while  its  long  drooping  panicles 
of  snow-white,  fringe-like  flowers,  displayed  in  profusion  from 
its  blunt  erect  shoots,  give  it  an  elegance  possessed  by  no 
other  hardy  shrub. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  its  north- 
em  limit,  according  to  Nuttall,  being  the  borders  of  the  Bran- 
dywine,  near  Westchester,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
To  the  south  it  extends  as  far  as  Florida.  It  attains  the 
height  of  10  to  20  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inches. 
In  the  Bartram  Garden  there  is  a  specimen  nearly  a  century 
old,  which  is  20  feet  high,  and  32  inches  in  circumference. 
In  this  neighborhood  there  is  a  fine  old  specimen  at  Pine 
Bank,  the  residence  of  E.  N.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  another  at 
Oakley  place,  Watertown.  It  is,  however,  rarely  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  our  suburban  residences.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1796,  and  the  largest  plant,  according  to  Loudon 
m  1835,  was  at  Syon,  which  was  only  10  feet  high. 

The  Fringe  Tree  is  of  rather  slow  growth,  with  stout, 
blunt,  pale  colored  shoots,  and  presents,  when  full  grown,  a 
roundish  spreading  top ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  point- 
ed at  either  end,  entire,  green  and  smooth  above,  and,  when 
under  good  cultivation,  a  foot  long,  and  about  half  as  broad ; 
ordinarily  they  are  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  3  broad.  '  The 
flowers  appear  in  pendent  paniculated  racemes ;  the  petab 
are  narrow,  and  6  or  8  inches  long,  which  give  them  their 
fringe-like  appearance.  It  blooms  in  June,  and  at  that  season 
nothing  can  be  more  singular  and  elegant.  The  blossoms 
are  snowy  white,  and,  when  they  fall,  the  ground  appears 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  white  shreds.  The  flowers  are 
often  succeeded  with  the  fruits,  which  are  dark  purple 
drupes,  in  clusters,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
d.ep  green  foliage,  which  retains  its  verdure  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  changes  to  a  yellowish  hue. 

The  Fringe  Tree  is  of  easy  cultivation,  but  thrives  best  in 
a  deep,  rich,  and  somewhat  moist  soil.  Its  foliage  is  then 
very  large,  and  retained  in  perfection  for  a  long  period.     In 
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l^ht,  dry  soil  it  often  curls  up,  and  drops  earlier  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  usually  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  readily 
obtained;  and  is  the  best  mode  to  increase  it.  It  does  not 
grow  readily  from  layers,  requiring  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore they  root.  It  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  ash,  as  is 
practised  in  Europe,  and  when  worked  standard  high,  the 
specimens  have  a  fine  appearance.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  light,  loamy  soil,  in  boxes,  in  the  autumn,  and  have 
the  shelter  of  a  frame.  They  will  vegetate  in  the  spring, 
when  they  should  be  carefully  tended  during  the  summer, 
and  protected  again  the  next  winter.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  they  may  be  planted  out  in  nursery  rows,  where 
they  will  soon  make  nice  young  plants. 

As  an  ornamental  shrub  the  Fringe  Tree  has  few  or  no 
equals.  Perfectly  hardy,  growing  freely,  and  transplanting 
safely,  with  a  foliage  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  Magnolia, 
and  retaining  its  beauty  all  the  season,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced into  ornamental  plantations,  and  have  a  prominent 
situation  on  the  lawn  or  near  the  house,  where  it  will  at  all 
times  be  a  splendid  object. 


assatjttsttts  gortitultaral  Sotietj. 

Saturday,  Dec  27(A,  1856. — ^The  adjoaraed  meeting  of  the  Society  wu 
held  to  day, — ^the  Presideot  in  the  chair. 

We  have  only  room  to  give  the  reports  of  the  Garden  and  Flower  Com- 
mittees. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 

AWARDING  PREMIUMS   DURING  THE   TEAR. 

The  first  visit  was  made  April  24th  to  the  grape-house  of  Mr.  M.  H. 
Simpson,  Sazonville.  Not  being  able  to  join  the  Committee  on  that  day,  we 
copy  entire  the  notes  kindly  furnished  us  by  another  member :  — 

^  The  visit  was  made  on  a  genial  day  far  the  season,  and,  indoors,  we 
foand  ail  as  neat  and  well  cared  for  as  might  be  expected  under  the  eye  of 
•o  diligent  a  cultivator.  Mr.  Simpson  is  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  so 
good  a  gardener  as  is  Mr.  Bums,  one  who  is  ever  ready  to  cany  out  the 
wishes  of  his  employer,  however  arduous  the  task  allotted  of  constant  watcb- 
fnlness  both  day  and  night,  for  successfully,  under  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  growing  two  crops  a  year,  or  three  crops  in  two  years. 

**  The  grapery  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  divided  by  glass  in  the  centre. 
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f n  the  firat  house  were  the  vines  nnder  our  especial  yisit,  having  been  started 
December,  1855.  The  wood,  foliage,  and  grapes,  denoted  a  healthfolness 
seldom  surpassed  in  houses  where  only  one  crop  a  year  is  grown. 

"  Of  the  quality  of  the  various  varieties  of  grapes  we  speak  from  experi- 
ence, having  luxuriated  on  the  product  at  a  well-spread  table,  with  the  vines 
ibr  a  canopy,  during  the  interim  of  a  train  of  can. 

^  Mr.  Simpson  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  customaiy 
period  of  rest  for  the  vines,  and  that  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  is 
quite  sufficient;  and,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  a  similar  period  of  rest  for 
vines  in  Syria,  he  determined  to  adopt  a  course  somewhat  new.  That  he 
has  successfully  attained  his  object  is  evident  to  every  visitor.  Of  its  feasi- 
bility, from  the  enhanced  cost  of  growing  grapes  to  ripen  in  mid-winter, 
must  alone  be  determined  on  by  those  who  grow  them  as  a  luxury.  Your 
Committee  tire  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  its  having  succeeded  in  the  houses 
of  Mr.  S.,  and  merely  confine  themselves  to  the  plan  adopted  by,  and  in  the 
houses  of,  Mr.  Simpson,  offering  no  recommendation  for  others  to  adopt  a 
like  undertaking,  if  they  are  disposed  to  count  the  cost" 

The  second  visit  (May  30th)  was  to  Salem,  by  invitation  of  our  President, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot  Mr.  Cabot  received  us,  in  his  usual  free  and  social  man- 
ner, at  the  depot,  iVom  which  we  were  conducted  to  his  family  mansion,  a 
goodly  structure  of  the  olden  times,  with  its  gable  roof  and  spacious  hall, 
wearing  the  air  of  comfort  and  cheerful  hospitality.  Having  partaken  of 
the  bounty  and  abundance  of  our  host,  we  proceeded  to  the  duties  of  our 
visit  Mr.  Cabot's  garden  comprises  about  two  acres,  all  under  the  neatest 
and  most  finished  cultivation.  It  is,  more  especially,  a  flower  garden,  and 
in  it  the  lovers  of  flowers  and  herbaceous  plants  cannot  foil  to  receive  grati- 
fication and  enjoyment.  The  bed  of  tulips  (some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  seven  wide),  with  all  the  choicest  varieties,  was  a  special  object 
of  beauty  and  loveliness ;  and  we  could  not  but  regret  the  absence  of  our 
Chairman  (Hon.  Samuel  Walker),  whose  taste  and  love  for  the  tulip  stands 
preeminent  The  display  of  poeonies,  of  various  kinds,  in  large,  distinct 
beds,  was  not,  perhaps,  any  less  attractive;  and  the  panstes  were  so  large 
and  showy  as  to  rivet  the  attention  at  once.  The  collection  of  shrubbeiy, 
plants,  and  herbaceous  peonies,  is  very  extensive,  and  many  of  them  rare, 
including  the  varieties  of  Mr.  Jas.  Parmentier.  We  noticed  the  Trillium  in 
variety ;  Phlox  divaricata,  Caltha  palustris,  Thalictmm,  Anemonies  in  vari- 
ety ;  also  Hepaticas,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  particularize  if  we 
could  remember  their  names.  The  walks  were  very  neat  and  spacious, 
edged  with  box,  two  years  out,  free  from  winter  kill,  and  looking  very  thrifty 
and  uniform. 

The  fruit  department  was  not  so  extensive  as  we  had  expected  to  see, 
owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  another  lot,  at  some  distance  (and  which  we  had 
not  time  to  visit),  is  appropriated  to  fruit  trees,  and  also  to  the  presence  of 
large  elms  in  the  rear,  on  the  outside  of  the  garden,  which  extend  theb 
greedy  roots  in  all  directions,  drawing  all  the  moisture  within  their  reach, 
and  efiectually  paralyzing  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  true  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  shrubl)ery,  did  not  show  any  evil  efiects,  and  -the  tulip 
bed  was  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  elms ;  but,  at  any  rate,  from  seme  cauee, 
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which  neither  Mr.  Cabot  nor  oniBelyes  could  unravel,  the  pear  tree  did  not 
flonriah  well  with  him,  and  many  old  standards  seemed  to  be  dying  out. 
We  noticed  the  same  fact  in  regard  to  a  garden  adjoining,  which  formerly 
produced  unsurpassed  fruit,  and  whose  proprietor  had  been  noted  for  his 
enormous  applications  of  manure.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  inordinate 
use  of  stimulants,  at  some  former  period,  may  in  part  account  for  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  trees  now.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  Mr. 
Cabot's  garden  was  the  entire  absence  of  patches  or  straggling  rows  of 
seedlings.  We  like  to  see  a  gentleman's  private  garden  unmixed  with  the 
nursery  business ;  or,  if  he  has  a  special  fondness  this  way,  for  his  oMm 
benefit  and  amusement,  we  like  to  see  a  spot  by  itself,  appropriated  to  this 
alone,  and,  if  ouisitk  of  the  garden,  so  much  the  better. 

Having  lingered  long  among  the  flowers,  we  next,  by  invitation  of  Mr. 
Allen,  visited  his  graperies  and  lily-house.  Mr.  Allen's  graperies  have 
been  so  frequently  visited  and  reported  upon  by  former  committees,  and  his 
ftme  is  so  extensive,  we  will  merely  remark  that  his  industry  and  zeal  are 
not  one  whit  abated,  as  he  gave  us  ample  evidence  in  the  rich  show,  under 
glass,  of  peaches,  figs,  and  nectarines,  besides  his  usual  variety  of  the  grape. 
Not  an  inch  of  ground  is  unimproved,  and  we  even  noticed  tomatoes,  to  fill 
chinks.  Perhaps  the  point  of  economy  or  profit  may  be  nearest  attained  in 
this  way ;  but,  if  we  look  to  neatness  and  elegance  of  cultivation  alone,  we 
should  say  things  had  a  crowded  look,  and  needed  more  sea-room.  We  saw 
the  vines  which  had  been  treated  after  Mr.  Simpson's  plan ;  but,  whether 
fiom  want  of  wool-waste,  or  other  cause,  the  experiment  did  not  work.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  difficulty  of  supplying  sufiicient  nourishment  to  such 
a  labyrinth  of  roots  as  there  muM  be  where  vine  and  trees  are  so  near 
together,  might  be  one  cause  of  failure.  Mr.  Allen  is  much  interested  in 
grape  seedlings,  of  which  he  has  quite  a  number,  and  we  trust  some  of  them 
will  repay  his  labor.  One  important  quality  they  certainly,  thus  far,  mani- 
fest, viz.,  hardiness :  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Isabella,  which  in  some 
instances  has  been  winter-killed,  they  remained  thrifty  and  unharmed.  Mr. 
Allen's  lily-hoose  having  been  described  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  a  previous 
report,  the  Committee  will  only  remark  that  there  are  other  objects  of  inter- 
est besides  the  Victoria  Regia.  Hanging  on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  as 
you  enter,  is  seen  what  at  first  sight  might  be  taken  for  Indian  trophies,  or 
curiosities  from  Herculaneum,  but  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  found 
to  be  old  pieces  of  wood,  from  which  grow  out,  like  an  excrescence,  flowers 
or  plants,  drawing  their  only  sustenance,  apparently,  from  wood  and  air, 
entirely  independent  of  Mother  Earth,  and  adhering  to  the  wood  with  as 
Pinch  tenacity  as  a  barnacle  to  a  ship's  side.  In  the  same  tank  with  the 
Victoria  Regia  may  be  seen  the  African  lily,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the 
apartment  various  rare  plants  and  flowers.  The  water  in  the  tank  looked 
green  and  slimy,  like  a  stagnant  pond ;  and  the  air,  though  warm,  seemed 
damp  and  uncongenial.  We  took  our  leave  of  good  old  Salem  in  the  five 
o^clock  train,  well  gratified  with  our  visit 

Our  next  trip  was  to  Fall  River,  to  visit  the  garden  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee. 
Being  the  first  invitation  from  a  lady,  the  Committee  felt  much  interest  to 
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see  how  well  a  place  could  be  cared  for  nnder  her  guidance  and  adminis- 
tration, and  the  result  of  the  examination  proved  that  woman's  sphere  need 
not  be  confined  to  any  one  department,  but  may,  when  necessary,  extend  to 
the  soil  and  pleasure  grounds,  to  which  she  can  do  ample  honor.  The 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Durfee  consist  of  about  two  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
combining  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers,  shrubbery 
and  ornamental  trees,  grass-plats  and  banks,  walks,  hedges,  and  three  grap- 
eries. The  grounds  are  undulating  and  varied,  with  dense  clumps  of  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  winding,  circuitous  walks,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  much  larger  place,  and  almost  needing  a  pilot.  The  greatest  point  of 
interest  and  merit  we  found  to  be  the  graperies,  and  here  it  will  be  but  jus- 
tice to  give  great  credit  to  Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Durfee  some  nine  years,  and  evidently  understands  his  business  thoroughly. 
The  two  graperies  are  forty-eight  by  twenty-four,  span  roi  f,  moderate  pitch, 
with  twenty-four  vines  in  each,  and  about  twelve  different  varieties  of  grape, 
the  Black  Hamburgh  predominating.  In  the  forcing-house,  the  fruit  was 
just  in  perfection,  the  clusters  hanging  in  rich  profusion ;  and  the  visitor,  on 
entering,  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  perfect  order,  neatness,  and  good 
management  Nothing  seems  crowded,  each  vine  has  space  enough,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  no  object  to  mar  the  beauty  of  a  legitimate  grapery.  In 
this  house,  some  five  hundred  pounds  are  cut  yearly,  some  of  the  bunches 
attaining  the  great  weight  of  five  pounds  two  ounces,  and  the  average 
usually  weighing  about  two  pounds.  In  the  cold-house,  the  same  master- 
hand  is  apparent,  and  the  show  of  young  fruit  looked  very  promising. 
Besides  these  two,  the  old  grape-house,  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  still  kept 
in  use,  and  has  in  it  a  variety  from  Greece,  the  slips  of  which  were  sent 
home  by  Dr.  King  (name  not  recollected),  of  enormous  size,  rather  egg- 
shaped,  and  resembling,  some,  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  flavor  and  color.  All 
the  vines  looked  clean  and  healthy.  Mr.  Young  informed  us  that  he  used 
common  house-soap  in  washing  them,  and  never  any  other  alkali, — ^that  he 
took  the  entire  care  of  the  graperies  himself,  and  carried  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  where  he  could  always  find  it  Having  said  thus  much  for  Mr. 
Young's  superior  management  of  the  grape,  we  must  next  do  him  equal  jus- 
tice for  the  neatness  and  perfection  of  his  grass-plats  and  banks,  showing  a 
knowledge  of  lawns  acquired  only  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  Young  does  the 
mowing  himself,  using  an  English  lawn-scythe,  short,  but  broad  blade, — 
cuts  oflen,  say  every  two  or  three  weeks.  He  prefers  the  common  street- 
sod,  and,  by  using  no  manure  or  top-dressing  of  any  kind  (except  when 
absolutely  necessary,  to  arrest  drought),  he  gets  a  soft,  fine  grass.  The 
fruit  trees  were  generally  thrifty,  but  did  not  show  (particularly  the  pear) 
that  evidence  of  skill,  care,  and  close  pruning,  so  apparent  in  the  grape- 
house,  there  being  too  much  wood  on  many  trees.  We  noticed  some  plum 
trees  had  been  cut  back,  to  get  rid  of  the  black  wart,  and  new  h«ids  were 
growing,  which,  thus  far,  had  escaped  from  it ;  but  the  pest  will  no  doubt 
come  again,  and  we  still  think  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  the  whole  tree 
down. 
It  would  give  us  much  pleasure  to. speak  of  the  airy  location  and  fine 
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▼iewB  of  the  household,  kind  hospitality  and  generoas  entertainment,  but 
this  being  no  part  of  our  province  we  must  take  our  leave  of  our  kind  hos- 
tess, by  assuring  her,  in  the  words  of  our  Chairman,  that  **  this  visit  will  be 
among  our  most  pleasing  reminiscences."  Having  a  little  time  to  spare  we 
made  a  friendly  call  on  Dr.  Durfee ; — he  not  being  at  home  we  made  a 
hasty  examination  of  his  garden,  attended  by  his  nephews,  and  found  the 
peach-house  sustaining  its  high  reputation.  These  grounds  having  been 
▼inted  last  year  and  reported  upon,  nothing  further  need  be  said  here. 

July  24th,  the  Committee  visited  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Copeland, 
at  Wyoming ; — this  lovely  spot  borders  on,  and  overlooks  on  the  west,  the 
beautiful  little  lake  called  **  Spot  Pond,"  giving  to  the  place  that  peculiar 
enchantment  afforded  by  a  near  water  view.  The  grounds  contain  between 
five  and  six  acres  artistically  laid  out,  and  under  neat  cultivation , — about 
half  an  acre,  sloping  to  the  north-west,  and  closed  in  with  an  Arborviti^ 
hedge,  is  devoted  to  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden ; — we  noticed  the  pear 
trees  were  of  the  tall,  slim  kind,  requiring  stakes,  and  illy  calculated  for 
<nir  high  winds,  besides  the  exposure  of  a  long  stem  to  winter  frosts,  and 
the  heat  of  a  scorching  sun  in  summer; — ^the  smaller  fruits  were  abundant, 
and  the  fruit  trees  generally  thridy,  and  another  year  or  two  of  growth  with 
care  and  attention  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  portion  of  the  estate.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  grounds  stands  a  large  hot-house  with  octagon  ends ; 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Camellia,  and  contains  several  large  and 
costly  plants.  We  like  this  way  of  having  things  by  themselves,  and  we 
noticed  the  flowers  were  planted  out,  each  prominent  variety  in  a  bed  by 
itself,  where  its  beauty  could  be  best  seen ; — on  the  borders,  and  some  parts 
of  the  ground  a  greater  licence  prevailed,  and  fancy  trees  and  shrubbery 
were  intermingled  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  wanting  OQly  time  and 
growth  to  give  increased  attraction.  Mr.  Copeland  has  a  windmill  on  his 
baro,  which  operates  a  pump  that  forces  water  from  the  pond  into  a  reservoir 
in  the  bam  loft; — ^this  water  supplies  a  very  pretty  fountain  near  the  hot- 
house, and  also  several  jets  about  the  grounds,  and  is  very  convenient  for 
watering  with  a  hose.  The  walks  and  driveway  were  neatly  kept,  and  the 
lawns,  grass  pUits,  and  flower  beds,  all  in  fine  order;  with  so  much  natural 
beauty  and  variety  of  scenery,  and  a  large  amount  of  artificial  and  expen- 
sive aid,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  main  chance  was  not  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  economy  and  thrift  was  equally  combined  with  a  laudable  ambition 
for  taste  and  disphiy.  Mr.  Copeland  owns  a  farm  of  about  seventy  acres, 
a  short  ride  distant,  which  he  invited  us  to  visit,  but  the  day  being  very 
hoCt  and  oar  business  not  being  with  farms,  we  merely  rode  to  it,  and  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree  unanimously  conceded  that  all  was  right  on  the 
fknn,  and  expressed  our  willingness  to  return  to  the  cool  shade  and  com* 
fartable  seats  we  had  just  left 

Having  some  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of  stock  among  us  we  took  a  walk 
after  dinner  to  the  pasturage  to  see  the  cows ; — ^they  were  fine  specimens  of 
natives  and  cross  breeds,  and  good  milkers ; — ^the  skim  milk  goes  to  the 
pigs,  in  the  raising  of  which  Mr.  Copeland  has  been  very  successful,  having 
soid  about  one  thousand  young  pigs  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
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the  Sofiblk  breed,  most  of  them  for  ten  dollars  a  piece.  We  cannot  cloee 
this  brief  notice  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  we  expe- 
rienced from  the  visit,  and  which  we  trust  was  mntaal. 

July  31  St,  the  Committee  visited  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  famed  seats 
in  Massachusetts,  viz^  the  Governor  Gore  estate  in  Waltham,  and  the 
**  Oakley  Place,"  or  Pratt  estate  in  Watertown.  On  entering  these  grounds 
the  visitor  is  impressed  with  th#vast  space  and  grandeur  of  all  around 
hitn ; — ^the  spacious  lawns  and  noble  forest  trees  of  a  centuiy's  growth,  and 
the  large  and  airy  dwellings  bespeak  the  olden  times  when  land  was  sold 
by  tlie  foot  only  on  the  sea  board,  near  the  large  cities.  Our  visit  was  more 
especially  to  the  Govenior  Gore  estate,  now  owned  by  Mr  Walker,  who  had 
given  timely  notice  (within  o\xf  rules)  for  an  official  visit.  Mr.  Pratt  had 
also  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  Committee,  and  we  accordingly  made 
him  an  incidental  call  on  our  way,  and  had  time  served  should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  made  a  more  extended  examination.  It  will  be  enough, 
perhaps,  to  say  of  this  well  known  place,  that  it  maintains,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  its  long  e^ablished  reputation.  We  found  the  garden,  the  lawn, 
the  conservatory,  and  the  graperies,  all  in  the  finest  order,  and  if  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  worthy  of  especial  notice,  it  was  the 
graperies  and  flower  department; — the  grapes  hung  in  thick  clusters 
equally  dispensed,  and  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the  berries  surpassed  any  we 
had  this  year  eaten,  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  high  and  favorable  loca- 
tion of  the  houses,  and  the  root  borders  being  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  A  rich  profusion  of  flower^  ornamented  the  garden,  and  met  the 
eye  in  all  directions,  and  in  the  conservatory  were  many  rich  and  fine  spe- 
cimens.  It  was  very  apparent  that  Mr.  Pratt  possessed  a  natural  taste  for 
flowers,  and  had  gratified  it  to  a  liberal  extent ; — leaving  to  an  editorial 
gentlemnn  with  us  to  do  justice  to  the  extensive  views  and  natural  beauties 
of  this  old  and  noted  residence,  we  must  proceed  on  with  our  notice  to 
Waltham. 

The  Governor  Gore  estate,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  T.  W.  Walker, 
Esq.,  consists  of  some  one  hundred  and  forty  acres; — about  thirty-five  acres 
of  this,  called  ^*  the  manor,"  pertains  to  the  mansion,  and  the  rest  is  devoted 
to  farming ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  under  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grass,  grain 
and  woodland.  We  must  speak  first  of  the  manor  lot,  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  Horticulture.  This  is  divided  into  shade  grounds,  an  extensive 
lawn,  a  large  fruit  and  flower  garden,  greenhouses,  vegetable  department, 
with  the  usual  walks,  drive-ways,  out-buildings,  &c.  The  garden  being 
large  ond  roomy,  the  tastefully  arranged  flower  beds  and  Ikncy  walks 
showed  to  good  advantage,  and  in  better  taste  than  when  attempted 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  stands  a  lovely  little  gem 
of  an  arbor  or  bower,  of  unique  and  most  perfect  constroction,  at  once 
rural,  artistic  and  appropriate.  The  flower  beds  were  neat,  rich  and  varied, 
and  the  grass  plats  in  the  garden  short,  fine,  and  well  kept  The  extensive 
lawn,  sloping  from  the  mansion  to  the  road,  Mr.  Walker  designs  to  bring 
into  fine  grass  another  year,  and  intends  importing  from  England  a  newly 
invented  machine  fi>r  close  cutting,  gathering  in,  and  roUing,  all  at  the  t 
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time.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  gfarden  is  a  hot-hoase,  in  which  are  some 
well  trained  fig  trees,  with  a  good  show  of  fruit  on  them.  On  a  high  brick 
wall,  and  also  on  a  circular  trellis,  were  a  number  of  trained  pear  trees ; 
although  neatly  trained  they  did  not  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  look 
thrifty,  nor  were  the  varieties  generally  of  the  best;— they  had  evidently 
been  sometime  out,  and  probably  had  been  allowed  to  bear  too  much  in 
former  years.  In  passing  on  to  the  vegetable  department,  the  evidence  of 
•kill,  care,  and  thorough  knowledge,  was  strikingly  apparent ; — all  the  most 
choice  vegetables  were  seen  in  high  perfection,  and  the  egg  plants  were 
especial  objects  of  comment ; — we  ought,  perhaps,  to  state  here  that  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  service  of  Mr.  Robert  Murray, 
who  has  been  Superintendent,  and  had  the  general  care  of  the  place  for 
twenty-one  yean,  and  is  a  very  industrious,  intelligent,  and  zealous  cultiva- 
tor, as  well  as  a  capable  and  most  worthy  man.  Did  it  come  within  our 
rales  we  could  speak  in  detail  of  the  good  management  and  good  order  of 
the  Arm,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Murray's  system  of  acconnts,  but  deferring 
this  to  the  agricultural  committee,  we  must  leave  it  again  to  our  editorial 
friend  to  speak  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  about  this  rich  old  mansion, 
and  of  the  social  and  happy  hour,  after  our  examination,  passed  with  its 
generous  owner. 

The  last  visit  (August  28th)  was  to  the  grounds  and  nurseries  of  the 
Messrs.  Hovey,  Cambridge.  A  pleasant  ride  on  the  horse-railroad  took  us 
near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hovey,  and  we  at  once  commenced  our  examina- 
tion. We  first  looked  into  the  principal  conservatory,  a  building  84  by  22, 
span  roof,  and  devoted  to  pot  plants,  and  also  containing  some  thirty  grape 
vines,  which  have  produced  this  season  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds 
of  grapes.  There  are  also  three  or  four  large  conservatories  used  for 
flowers,  pot  plants,  &c.,  all  showing  much  care  and  attention ; — some  mem- 
bers of  Uie  flower  committee  present  with  us  expressed  much  gratification 
with  the  flower  and  ornamental  department  generally.  The  healthy  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  collection  of  Camellias  was  especially  noticed,  as  also  the 
great  beauty  of  the  large  beds  of  Japan  lily.  Verbenas,  Phlox,  &c.,  aU  of 
which  were  in  fine  order.  We  next  proceeded,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Hovey,  to  an  examination  of  the  nursery  (some  forty  acres  in  extent)  with 
all  things  pertaining  thereto,  spacious  walks,  or  avenues,  and  the  borders 
lined  with  some  twenty-five  hundred  specimens  of  pear  trees,  (about  half  of 
them  on  the  Quince  root)  nearly  all  in  a  bearing  state,  and  some  of  them 
handsomely  loaded  with  fruit  The  trees  were  mostly  vigorous  and  thrifty, 
and  many  of  them  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  pruning  shears  or  knife.  We 
noticed  many  of  the  newer  varieties  in  bearing,  afibrding  a  fine  opportunity 
for  comparing  notes,  and  forming  a  judgment  which  the  pear  growers 
among  us  seemed  fully  to  appreciate.  Havii^g  spent  over  two  hours  in 
making  the  rounds,  we  returned  to  the  cottage  well  pleased  with  our  exam* 
ination,  and  satisfied  that  Mr.  Hovey  ceuld  not  have  much  leisure  time, 
snperintending,  as  he  does,  personally,  every  department  of  his  profession. 
At  a  table  of  refreshments,  which  Mr.  Hovey  saw  fit  to  provide,  we  had  the 
pleasnre  of  tasting  some  twenty  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  summer  pear, 
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Wridw  grmpei,  figs,  iie.  An  hoar  sooo  piwrd  in  rontni]  impfovement  tnd 
•ockl  chat,  and  we  took  oar  leave.  The  iontation  for  this  visit  being  late 
and  infixmaly  k  win  he  eonsidefed  onofficia],  and  wilhoot  reference  to  a 
frize. 

The  Coamnttee  cannot  close  thk  report  witfaoot  ezpreesing  their  hi^ 
qifAoval  of  this  poitioo  of  the  Society's  labors.  A  spar  and  new  Ufe  has 
been  given  to  Hortienltore,  and  a  Jandable  ambition  and  emolation  encoor- 
aged.  The  ridi  specimesB  of  fniit  which  adorn  oar  tables,  and  compete  for 
the  prizes,  are  now,  in  most  instances,  hot  fair  and  trae  representatives  of 
the  gardens  from  which  they  come,  and  need  not  he  ashamed  of  the  place 
where  thej  grew.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion of  these  viriti  have  been  motnaL  Few  persons  are  withont  the  desire 
for  praise  or  approval,  which  it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  receive  fiom  those 
considered  best  competent  to  jodge  and  having  official  position ;  the  award- 
ing of  liberal  premiams,  and  a  careful  inspection,  when  invited,  of  the  na- 
meroas  and  increasing  gardens  dotted  over  this  Conmionwealth,  may  he 
jostly  considered  a  good  snbstitate  for  an  ^*  Experimental  garden,"  (one  of 
the  early  objecti  of  this  Society)  and  perhaps  is  the  best  method  of  expend- 
ing oar  funds  for  the  promotion  of  Horticulture  and  improved  gardening. 
The  Committee  respectfully  ask  for  the  ensuing  year  the  further  sum  of 
fifty  doUais  to  be  added  to  the  customary  appropriation  for  gardens. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wk.  R.  AusTur,  for  (he  CommUUt. 

The  Committee  make  the  following  awards : 
For  the  neatest  kept,  most  attractive,  and  showy  Flower  garden, 

to  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Cabot,        .  .  .  .    |80  00 

fW  the  second  best,  to  T.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,     .  .  .      10  00 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well  kept 

graperies,  to  Mrs.  Durfee,      .  •      20  00 

For  the  best  cultivated  and  most  luxuriant  vegetable  department, 

T.  W.  Walker,  Esq., 20  00 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  pleasure  grounds,  to  Chas.  Copeland,        .  .      20  00 

ORATUITIES. 

For  the  fine  condition  of  his  grounds  generally,  and  especially  for 
the  grapery  and  flower  department,  to  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,      •      20  00 

To  Mr.  Young,  Mrs.  Durfee's  gardener,  for  the  fine  and  neat  con- 
dition of  lus  grass  plats,  lawns  and  banks,       •  .  •      10  00 

To  Hovey  &.  Co.,  for  their  fine  specimens  of  pears  and  strawber- 
ries, and  splendid  bed  of  Japan  lilies,  .  . '  .      20  00 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDIIfO  PREMIUHS  DURINQ  THE   TEAR. 

Camellias. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  to  Galvin 

&Hogan, 98  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  .  .  6  00 
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opKimre  or  thk  ball. 

FBLARGONiuHa. — FoT  the  best  iiz  varieties,  grown  in  poti,toTho8. 

D.  Ilalley,  .  .  .  •  • 

Fi7CR8ijL8. — For  the  best  six  Tarieties,  in  pots,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 
Calceolarias.— For  the  best  six  yarieties,  to  T.  D.  Ualley, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &.  Com 

For  the  third  best,  to  A.  Bowditch  dt  Son,     . 
CnfF.RARiAs. — For  the  best  six  Tarieties,  to  HoYey  &  Co., 
HxATHs.— For  the  best  varieties,  to  T.  D.  H&lley, 
G«E£2f BOUSE  Plants. — ^For  the  best  display  of  not  less  than  ten 
pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,       •  .  .  • 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent, 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  Page, 

For  the  foarth  best,  to  M.  B.  Williams, 

For  the  fifth  best,  to  T.  S.  WhytaD, 
Htacintbs. — ^For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  to  R. 

M.Copeland,        .  .  •  .  .      4  00 

Tulips. — For   the   best  twenty  distinct  varieties,  to  Breck    & 

Son,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .      5  Oa 

FAifsiEs. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  in  pots,  to  P. 

Barnes,     .  .  .  .  .  •  .      4  Otft 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,         .  .  .      3  00» 

Hawtborhs. — For  the  best  display,  to  E.  A.  Story,  •      3  00^ 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  •  •  •      3  00 

Hakdt  Azaleas^ — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  4t  Co.,  •      6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  A.  Story,  .  .  •       4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  .  •  .      3i  Oft 

SaauBBT  Peonies. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,         5  OOt 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  •  .  ..      4  00 

.  For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  dt  Son,  .  .  •      3  00 

Hbrbaceous  Peonies^ — ^For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,^     5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son,        .  .  •      4  00 

For  tho  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  .  .  .      3  00 

A^uiLEoiAs. — ^For  the  best  display,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,     •  .      5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Baraes,     •  .  .  .      3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  .  .  .      2  00 

PanDB. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,.  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,     •  •  ..  .      3.  00' 

Habdt  Roses. — Class  I. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties^  to 

M.  P.  Wilder,      .  .  .  .  .      S  Oa 

For  the  second  best,  to  Evers  and  Bock,        •  ..  ..      6  00) 

For  the  third  b^  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  .  .      4  00^ 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Galvin  &  Hogan,       .  ..  ..      3  OOl 
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Ckis  IL— For  the  best  tweWe  distinct  irmrieties,  to  W.  C.  Btmog^ 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Bkeck  Sl  Son, 
For  the  third  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr^ 
OamnL-^BardgPerpdvalBatet.— Far  the  best  ten  irmrieties, 
to  J.  Nugent,        •  •  •  •  . 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  J.  Underwood, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Galfin  Sl  Hogmn, 
CUmbing  Ro$e$, — ^For  the  best  disfdsjr,  not  less  than  six  vsiieties, 
to  J.  Nugent,        • 
For  the  second  best,  not  less  than  ibor,  to  E.  8.  Rand,  Jr^ 
Summer  Phloxes. — ^For  the  best  ten  distinct  Tarieties,  to  Hovey 
dE^Co^     .  .  .  •       '    . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son, 
Carhations  ahd  Picotee  Pines. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 
A.  Boirditch  &  Son,         .  •  •  • 

For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,     . 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nagent, 
Hardt  Rhododehdrozis. — For  the  best  display  of  the  season,  to 
E.S.  Rand,Jr.,     ..... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Double  Hollthocxs. — ^For  the  best  twelve  varieties  in  spikes,  to 
Hovey  &Co^       ..... 
For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,    • 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son, 
Double  Balsams. — For  the  best  eight  varieties,  in  spikes,  to  W. 
J.  Underwood,     ..... 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nngent,     • 
For  the  third  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
Phloxes. — For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son, 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent, 
Gbrmam  Asters. — For  the  best  thirty  flowers,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  to  Evers  &,  Bock, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &,  Co., 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  Bowditch  Sl  Son,  • 
Dahlias. — Division  A,  Premier  Prize. 

For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  to  P.  Barnes, 

5jpectffiefi  Bloom, — For  the  best  flower,  to  H.  K.  Oliver, 

Varioui  Colon, — ^For  the  best  yellow  rose,  tipped  and  striped,  to 

H.K.  Oliver,        ..... 

For  the  best  crimson ;  very  dark ;  and  scarlet,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 

Division  B. — Class  L — ^For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilu  blooms, 

to  P.  Barnes,        ..... 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  K.  Oliver, 

Class  II. — For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms,  to  P.  Barnes, 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  K.  Oliver, 
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Hbabacsous  PERsirmALs. — ^For  ike  best  display  through  the  sea- 
son, to  P.  Barnes,  .  •  .  •  • 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  8.  Rand,  Jr^         • 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  F.  Winship,   .... 
Annuals. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  to  P;  Barnes, 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Son, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  W.  J.  Underwood, 
Flowering  Shrubs. — ^For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  to 
P.  Barnes,  ...*.. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  dt  Son., 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Galvin  &.  Hogan, 
BouquETs. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  to  J.  Nugent, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Galvin  dt  Hogan, 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Winship,       .... 
%*  The  awards  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  have  been  reported  in 
volume  (XXIL,)  p.  480. 

ORATUITIES   FOR  DISPLAYS  AT  THE   WEEKLT  EXHIBITIONS 

To  Gralvin  &  Hogan, 

To  Evers  &  Bock, 

To  James  Nugent, 

To  Parker  Barnes, 

To  Hovey  dt  Co., 

To  M.  B.  Williams, 

To  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 

To  Bonnard  Dennis, 

To  llary  R.  Richards, 

To  W.  J.  Underwood, 

To  R.  M.  Copeland, 

To  Curtis  &  Cobb, 

To  J.  F.  Alien, 

To  W.  E.  Carter, 

To  T.  Smallwood, 

To  E.  A.  Story, 

To  J.  Breck  &  Son, 

To  Thomas  Page, 

To  C.  F.  Jones, 

To  Mrs.  W.  J.  Underwood, 

To  George  Dodge, 

To  J.  S.  Cabot, 

To  Mis.  Ashby, 

To  W.  C.  Strong, 

To  Annie  C.  Kenrick, 

To  Messrs.  Burr, 
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To  J.  A.  Eenrick, 
To  J.  C.  Chaffee, 
To  Miss  Rossel], 
To  E.  G.  Kelley, 
To  J.  Hyde  &  Son, 
To  A.  Bowditch  &  Son, 
To  H.  Vandine, 
To  E.  Stone, 
To  M.  P.  Wilder, 
To  Mrs.  E.  B.  Grant, 
To  Mrs.  Hoi  man, 
To  Miss  Sarah  D.  Fiske, 
To  F.  Winship, 
ToJ.  McTcar,    . 
To  Mrs.  Chaplin, 
To  Public  Garden, 
To  Miss  Bird,    • 
To  Robert  Murray, 

To Spooner,^ 

To  E.  S.  Holbrook,  * 
To  Boiren  Harrington, 
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The  floral  displays  of  the  season  have  l>een  all  that  a  snccessful  com- 
mencement indicated.  From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  hall  to  the 
annual  exhibition  no  weekly  display  has  failed  to  be  such  as  not  only  to 
attract  and  gratify  visitors,  but  also  to  reflect  credit  upon  contributors  and 
the  Society.  From  season  to  season  the  marks  of  improvement  are  visible, 
and  the  production  of  seedlings,  and  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  give 
evidence  of  a  constantly  growing  interest  and  continued  progress  on  tlM 
part  of  cultivators. 

The  displays  of  Roses,  Phloxes,  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  especially  of  seed- 
ling Japan  Lilies  have  been  fine,  and  deserve  commendatory  notice.  Th« 
change,  which  a  few  years  has  wrought  in  some  of  these  flowers,  has  been 
both  striking  and  gratifying.  The  extent  of  this  change  may  be  in  some 
degree  appreciated  by  contrasting  the  prize  asters  of  only  half  a  decade 
since,  with  the  perfect  and  very  beautiful  specimens  that  this  season  filled 
the  prize  stands  of  tlie  society. 

Gratifying  as  the  marks  of  progress  may  be,  candor  compels  us  to  admit, 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  merit  is  due  to  the  skill  of  foreign  cul- 
tivators. While  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  everything  foreign,  both  of 
production  and  discovery,  it  is  well  to  be  watchful,  lest  we  become  too 
greatly  dependant  upon  others,  and  forget  our  ability  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  ourselves.  With  every  variety  of  climate,  with  taste  combined 
with  the  ample  wealth  at  our  command,  no  reason  exists  why  our  own  pro- 
ductions should  not  only  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with,  but  even  rival 
the  best  results  of,  foreign  skill  and  experience. 
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Sboold  the  same  liberal  enconragement  giTcn  by  the  Society  for  the  pro* 
daction  of  new  seedling  fraits,  be  also  given  to  our  florists  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  seedling  flowers,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  be 
attended  by  equally  gratifying  results. 

For  the  Flower  Committee, 

Feaeing  Burr,  Jr.,  Chmrman* 


^ortiailU  ^ptraiions 


FOR  JANVART. 
FRUIT   DEPARTMEirr. 

December  has  been  a  cold  and  rather  disagreeable  month,  with  mnch 
dondy  and  unfavorable  weather  for  forcing.  The  latter  part  of  the  month 
was  very  severe.  All  out-door  operations  were  closed  eariy,  and  those  who 
had  not  finished  their  autumn  work  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do  do.  For- 
tunately a  pleasant  November  left  little  to  be  done. 

Grape  Viites  in  the  early  houses  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  at  this,  the 
most  critical  season  of  the  year,  should  have  particular  attention.  The 
temperature  should  be  as  regular  as  possible,  not  too  high,  especially  at 
nigbt,  and  air  should  be  admitted  in  good  weather.  Syringing  should  be 
dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  but  damping  the  floors 
and  walks  should  be  continued.  Grape  vines  in  the  greenhouse  now  at  per- 
fect rest,  should  be  cleaned,  if  not  already  done,  and  washed  with  oil-sosp 
to  destroy  insects ;  they  will  then  be  in  readiness  to  grow  in  February.  See 
that  the  borders  are  well  protected  by  a  covering  of  manure. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  may  now  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse  or  grape- 
ly,  ibr  early  bearing.    If  they  need  larger  tubs  let  them  be  shifted  at  once. 

Grape  Vines  in  pots  may  be  introduced  into  the  grapery,  or  greenhouse, 
ibr  an  early  crop.  Keep  them  fireely  syringed  till  all  the  bods  are  well 
broken.    ' 

Seeds  of  strawberries,  grapes,  or  other  fruite,  may  now  be  planted  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  the  greenhouse. 

Scions  may  be  cut  now  whenever  the  opportunity  offiers,  and  packed 
away  in  earth  or  moss  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Pruning  fruit  trees  may  be  commenced  with  the  new  year,  and  continued 
•8  leisure  permits  till  the  work  is  done.  Where  there  are  large  coUectioni 
of  trees  it  saves  valuable  time. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  month  of  January  die  greenhouse  assumes  a  gayer  aspect,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  month  many  of  the  finest  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
tcacias,  camellias,  lauristinus,  azaleas,  and  abutilons,  among  the  more  con- 
spicuous, and  the  monthly  pinks,  primuks,  verbenas,  cinerarias,  dltc,  amoDf 
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tboBe  of  lesser  growth.  The  season  brings  with  it  an  abundance  of  woik. 
Seeds  ,are  to  be  sown,  plants  shifted  and  young  stock  propagated.  Nothing 
should  be  neglected,  and  the  careful  gardener  will  forward  everything^  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Camellias  will  nbw  be  coming  into  (nil  bloom.  Keep  them  well  wa- 
tered at  the  root  and  freely  syringed.  Young  plants  may  be  repotted  this 
month,  and,  if  straggling  or  ill-shaped,  may  be  headed  in.  Seeds  may  be 
planted  now. 

Azaleas  will  begin  to  bloom :  water  more  liberally,  and  syringe  occa- 
sionally. 

Pblarooriums  now  begin  to  posh  their  young  shoots ;  keep  them  near 
the  glass  in  an  aiiy  situation,  and  water  carefully  at  this  season.  Top  the 
rapid-growing  shoots  for  the  last  time,  unless  on  late  blooming  plants. 

CiNEEARiAs  will  nood  attention.  Fumigate  often  to  keep  down  the  green 
fly  which  infests  this  plant  more  than  any  other.  Repot  as  soon  as  the 
plants  show  that  they  need  it 

Calceolarias  will  need  another  shift  this  month :  keep  them  in  a  cool 
airy  place  near  the  glass,  or  they  will  run  up  too  rapidly. 

MoifTBLT  Carnatiohs  wiU  now  be  in  bloom :  such  as  need  it  should 
have  a  shift  into  the  next  size.    Keep  them  liberally  watered. 

Fuchsias  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  earth  shaken  from  the 
roots  and  repotted  in  light  fresh  soil :  prune  in  the  tops  to  make  good  shaped 
heads. 

Acbimenes  and  Gloxinias  should  now  be  potted,  placing  them  in  the 
vrarmest  part  of  the  house. 

Japan  Lilies  will  begin  to  grow  soon,  and  should  have  a  good  situation 
where  they  will  not  draw  up  too  fast 

Panst  seeds  for  early  blooming  may  be  planted  now. 

Verbenas  in  pots  may  have  a  shift  into  tlie  next  size. 

Chinese  Primroses  in  small  pots  may  be  removed  into  the  next  size. 

Roses  should  be  freely  watered  and  often  syringed.  Fumigate  for  the 
green  fly. 

Lantanas  now  beginning  to  grow  should  have  a  situation  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house. 

Salvias,  Petunias,  and  other  su(nmer  blooming  plants  may  now  be 
propagated  for  a  spring  stock. 

Heaths  should  have  attention.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  and  airy  place. 
Young  stock  may  be  propagated  now. 

Cactuses  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered  now,  except  the  Epiphyl- 
lum  tribe  which  are  in  a  growing  state. 

Weioeua  rosea,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants,  taken  up  in  the  autumn 
for  forcing,  may  now  be  brought  into  the  house. 

Rhodooenoron  seeds  may  be  planted  now. 

Orange  Trees  beginning  to  grow,  should  be  liberally  watered,  occa- 
sionally using  liquid  manure. 
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THE    FBVITS   OF  AMSBICA. 


BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

ContaittlAS  eolared  Plates  mt  ib«  ehoICMt  vftHattlM  e«lUT«t«d  l» 
ike  United  Btatee. 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volame  of  diis  beatttifhl  work  will  be 
published  in  FebraarVj  and  will  contain  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1.  Tie  Bradshaw  Plum. 

2.  The  Black  TaHTarian  CttlcRHT. 

3.  The  Btool>«do»  PeaIl 

4.  The  BrmiBE'  MoHTtfEson  Pba«. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
W  of  these  volames.  The  fniits  axe  all  taken  ftom  original  dmwiBfi^ 
nnde  expressly  fcv  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  o 
the  anthor,  and  faithfbUjr  portray  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  splen- 
did style  in  which  the  plates  are  colored,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
u  their  favor. 

Each  nomber  contains  four  splendid  colored  plates  of  the  choicest 
fruits,  with  full  descriptions  of  each,  and  engravings  illustratiitg  Che 
habits  of  the  trees,  &c. 

Poblished  in  numbers,  royal  octavo,  $1  each,  payable  on  delivety.*- 
Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 

07  A  limited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  ffi  each. 

The  two  Volumes,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  eacb,  delineating 
NuTETT-Six  varieties  of  the  finest  Fruits,  and  they  will  be  furnished  in 
extra  foil  Turkey  at  0SO.  Subscriben  to  Vol.  L  will  be  sapped  with 
ToL  n.  for  115. 
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A  few  ComfiUU  Sets  in  7\Denh/'Tico  Volumes,  handsomdy  hound,  f2  i 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Third  Series  (Vol.  XXII.)  will  be  publi 
ed  on  the  first  of  January  next.  It  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  po! 
and  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  that  it  would  appear  superfla 
to  nr^e  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amateurs,  or  gen  ^ 
men  interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  It  has  been  highly  influendcl  j 
in  difiusing  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  k  W3 
almost  in£spensable  aid  to  the  Nomologist,  the  lover  of  Flowers,  tibii.^ 
Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  interested  in  the  cultivatic 
of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  1 
the  spread  or  a  tajste  for  Rural  improvement.  To  enlarge  its  inflaeno 
corresponding  with  this  advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  numbcor  i 
cultivators  tmoughout  the  country,  is  theobiect  and  ambition  of  the  ediUMvJ 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  subjects,  the  following : — 


Tbe  Kitchen  Garden, 
Reviews  of  Horticultural  Works 
Suburban  Visits, 
Foreign  Notices, 
Monthly  Gossip, 
Replies  to  Questions, 
Reports  of  Horticultural  Socie* 
ties. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and 

Shrubs, 
Pomological  Gossip, 
Landscape  Gardening, 

And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

HontUy  Calendar  of  Hortioultnral  Operations 
will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  cultivatorif 
reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  are  necepsanr  to  be 
performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Ornamental  Groundei 
Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasooit  J 
of  the  year.    In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  tfal  ■ 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the  smallest  or  lai^geo^  j 
garden.  '-f 

In  the  twenty-two  vols,  now  completed,  more  than  Seven  Hundred  Drax^l 
ings  of  the  Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  tM} 
other  work,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illii8tratii4^/^' 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  tfv 
render  the  Marine  what  it  has  heretofore  been, — ^the  most  valuable  hor* 
cultural  periodical  extant 

Terms,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.   A  liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
Address  HOV£Y.  &  CO.,  Bosion,  Mass. 
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MR.   SIMPSON'S   GRAPE   CULTURE.. 

A  RECENT  visit  to  Mr.  Simpson's  grapery  to  witness  the 
successful  result  of  two  more  crops  upon  his  vines,  on  the 
plan  which  he  has  adopted  in  their  growth,  induces  us  to 
give  some  account  of  his  achievements,  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  progress  of  grape  growing  during  the  present  century, 
that  we  may  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  his  success,  and 
the  benefits  which  similar  management  will  confer  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  all  we  stated  in  our  last 
article  upon  the  subject,  in  our  volume  for  1856,  (XXII.,  p. 
153),  has  been  more  than  accomplished.  Then  we  were 
witnessing  the  product  of  the  third  crop  upon  the  same 
vines  within  the  space  of  two  years ;  now  we  regaled  our- 
selves upon  that  of  the  fifth  crop,  two  having  since  been 
grown,  one  in  September,  and  the  other  now  mature.  No 
diminution  of  vigor  was  observed  either  in  the  condition  of 
the  canes,  the  amplitude  of  the  foliage  and  the  abundance  of 
the  crop  in  one  house,  or  the  breaking  of  the  vines  for  the 
sixth  crop.  All  were  stout,  robust,  and  as  redolent  of  health 
as  any  vines  we  have  ever  seen.  Our  visit  was  made  on  the 
6th  of  January ;  the  crop  had  been  ripe  for  upwards  of  a 
month,  the  first  bunches  of  the  earliest  sorts  having  been 
cat  Dec.  3d,  and  those  of  the  Syrian,  the  latest,  not  yet  ripe. 
The  Hamburghs  and  Frontignans  were  just  in  perfection, 
and  better  flavored  grapes  we  have  rarely,  if  ever  tasted. 
They  were  plump,  fresh,  saccharine  and  rich  :  not  soft  and 
-watery,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  with  that  brittle  and 
crackling  flesh  indicative  of  the  finest  condition  of  this  fruit. 
What  surprised  us  was  the  intensity  of  color,  for  the  black 
sorts  were  really  black,  and  not  red  and  green  as  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  grapes  usually  are.  No  summer  ripened 
grapes  were  ever  better  and  few  as  good. 

The  vines  on  which  these  ripe  clusters  were  growing  are 
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the  same  that  we  saw  in  fruit  in  March  last,  just  ten  months 
ago,  and  which  were  then  scarcely  ripe.  In  April  the  grapes 
were  mature,  and  all  were  cut  in  May.  The  vines  were 
then  allowed  their  usual  rest  of  four  months,  till  the  15th  of 
August,  when  they  were  started  again  with  the  result  we 
have  above  given.  This  was  in  what  Mr.  Simpson  calls  the 
north-house,  the  range  being  divided  transversely,  in  the 
centre,  by  a  glass  partition.  The  other  vines  were,  at  that 
time,  just  breaking,  and  the  canes  had  not  been  tied  up  to 
the  rafters.  The  crop  was  mature  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  the  vines  allowed  to  rest ;  these  were  started 
Dec.  16th.  At  the  period  of  our  visit,  January  6th,  they  were 
nearly  in  bloom  ;  and  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  in  April  again. 
The  morning  of  our  visit  the  thermometer  was  at  zero,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  was  60^.  Such  is  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
vines.  The  roots,  which  owing  to  the  cold  day  we  could 
not  easily  look  at,  Mr.  Simpson  informed  us  were  in  better 
order  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  without  this  statement 
from  him  the  vines  themselves  would  be. sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth.  Thus  while  five  crops  have  been  taken  from 
the  vines  in  three  and  a  half  years,  they  have  improved 
under  this  system,  and  show  none  of  that  decrease  of 
vigor  which  so  many  old  cultivators  fondly  anticipated 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  increased  number  of  crops. 

Mr.  Simpson  has,  with  great  liberality,  invited  all  who  are 
interested  in  grape  culture  to  examine  his  vines.  Every- 
thing is  submitted  to  their  inspection,  even  to  the  condition 
of  the  border.  His  object  is  to  show  that  what  he  has 
undertaken  can  be  accomplished  by  skill,  close  attention  and 
unremitted  labor.  He  does  not  pretend  to  do  it  short  of 
this :  expense  as  well  as  any  other  consideration  he  has  not 
kept  in  view,  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  system  being 
bis  main  object :  its  details  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  it 
may  afterwards  be  discussed  and  the  most  economical 
modes  of  proceeding  put  in  practice.  To  grow  a  crop  of 
superior  grapes  in  our  cold  New  England  climate  every 
SIGHT  KONTUs,  ou  the  samo  vines,  is  what  Mr.  Simpson 
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intends  tp  show  can  be  done  with  certainty  and  with  suc- 
cess. His  whole  course  of  culture  he  has  promised  us  when 
he  can  give  the  results  of  his  sixth  crop. 

Passing  from  these  details  we  proceed  to  review  the  modes 
adopted  in  England,  where  grape  growing  has  been  carried 
to  such  perfection,  to  procure  grapes  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject  would 
require  an  entire  number  of  our  Magazine  :  we  only  intend 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  methods  pursued  to  procure  extra  crops, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Simpson ;  for  though  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  thoroughly 
establishing,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  practicability  of  his  sys- 
tem, it  has  been  successfully  accomplished  before,  though 
quite  unknown  to  him ;  thus  not  only  substantiating  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  but  setting  at  rest  the  fears  of  those 
professional  or  amateur  cultivators  who  have  predicted  a 
failure  from  a  course  of  culture  so  apparently  contrary  to  the 
natural  habit  of  the  vine. 

Under  the  older  school  of  grape  growers,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Spechly  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father, 
forcing  was  rarely  commenced  before  December,  and  the 
crop  was  usually  mature  in  May  and  June.  Loudon  in  his 
Enclycopcedia^  after  summing  up  the  views  of  the  best  culti- 
vators says,  ^'  Attempts  are  made  by  bold  speculators  to  lay 
forward  for  a  crop  in  March,  by  beginning  to  force  in 
August,  and  getting  the  fruit  set  before  November ;  but  such 
labor  and  experience  is  often  lost !"  The  short  days  and 
dull  weather  of  the  British  climate  render  such  early  forcing 
even  more  hazardous  than  with  us ;  for  though  we  have  ex- 
cessive cold  to  counteract,  we  are  aided  by  brilliant  sun- 
shine, on  which  indeed  rests  in  a  great  degree  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  Consequently  grape  growers,  who  were 
required  to  have  grapes  through  the  winter,  accomplished 
this  by  keeping  one  or  more  houses  as  backward  as  possible, 
allowing  the  vines  to  come  forward  with  the  natural  season ; 
and  by  selecting  the  late  ripening  and  good  keeping  sorts 
were  enabled  to  have  grapes  as  late  as  February.  As  soon 
as  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  set  in,  ripening  was  accele- 
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rated  by  fire  heat,  and  an  equal  and  dry  temperature  kept 
up  by  which  the  fruit  was  preserved  in  good  condition  half 
of  the  winter.  But  later  practitioners  were  not  content  with 
this  mode  of  preserving  grapes,  and,  desirous  of  having  them 
with  all  the  freshness  of  maturity,  adopted  various  methods 
to  accomplish  this,  all,  however,  upon  the  one  crop  system, 
but  with  different  sets  of  vines  for  a  succession. 

One  of  these  modes  was  to  plant  a  row  of  vines  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  house,  with  a  glass  partition  immediately 
in  front,  so  as  to  shut  them  completely  out  up  to  the  roof. 
These  vines  were  the  first  ones  forced.  The  wall  was 
fined  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  vines  were  trained  imme- 
diately under  the  glass.  When  forcing  was  commenced  the 
partition  was  removed  until  the  crop  was  ripe  in  April,  when 
it  was  put  up  again  and  remained  till  December.  The 
second  crop  came  from  vines  planted  inside  of  the  front  wall, 
and  trained  up  the  rafters ;  the  fruit  on  these  ripened  in  June 
and  July,  and  as  soon  as  the  grapes  were  gathered  the  vines 
were  taken  out  of  the  house,  through  moveable  sashes  for 
that  purpose.  The  third  crop  was  from  vines  planted  out- 
side the  house  and  brought  in  when  the  last  were  taken  out : 
the  crop  from  these  ripened  in  September  and  October,  and 
the  vines  were  taken  out  in  December,  when  those  growing 
on  the  back  wall  were  forced  again  by  removing  the  glass 
partition.  This  was  one  mode  practised  for^some  years  at 
Hungerton  Hall,  in  Lincolnshire.  Another  similar  plan  was 
practised  at  Essex  for  ten  years  with  complete  success,  and 
three  crops  produced  every  year  from  three  sets  of  vines. 
It  only  differed  from  the  last  in  having  the  vines  for  the  first 
crop  planted  inside  of  the  front  wall,  which  were  forced  in 
February.  Those  for  the  second  crop  were  planted  outside, 
and  introduced  in  March  or  April.  That  for  the  third  crop 
was  from  one  vine  planted  at  the  end  of  the  vinery  outside, 
which  was  introduced  in  September,  by  removing  the  whole 
end  of  the  house,  as  long  laterals  were  trained  down  each 
rafter.  Three  hundred  bunches  of  fine  Hamburghs  were 
cut  from  this  vine  in  February. 

Other  methods  have  been  given  in  the  various  gardening 
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joaraals  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  all  follow  the  succession 
system,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  procure  more  than  one 
crop  a  year  till  1836,  when  Mr.  James  Waldron,  gardener  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  described  a  plan,  similar  to  that 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  growing  two  crops  in 
one  year.  This  Mr.  Waldron  actually  did,  and  even  more. 
We  shall  give  his  experiment  in  his  own  words,  as  detailed 
in  Laudon^s  Magazine  for  1836  : — 

"  I  now  send  you  a  short  sketch  I  promised  you  of  my 
mode  of  treating  the  vines  that  were  under  my  care  at  Elm 
Grove,  Roehampton,  and  which  produced  two  crops  in  the 
year.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
management  of  all  the  houses  here,  but  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  two  pits,  each  62  feet  long.  When  I  went  to  Elm 
Grove,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1833, 1  found  that  my  prede- 
cessor had  been  forcing  the  vines  in  these  pits  since  Novem- 
ber, 1832 ;  and  that  the  grapes  in  both  pits  did  not  exceed 
5  lb.  In  November,  1833,  I  began  to  force  the  west  pit, 
and  by  the  end  of  March,  1834,  I  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of 
grapes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vines,  fit  to  cut ; 
and  by  the  end  of  April  all  the  grapes  were  gathered.  I 
immediately  threw  open  the  west  pit,  after  pruning  the 
vines,  and  filled  the  border  with  night  soil.  About  June 
the  buds  began  to  push,  and  they  appeared  strong.  I  then 
shut  up  the  pit  and  gave  very  little  air,  and  plenty  of  water, 
bat  no  fire ;  and  in  December,  1834,  I  had  a  fine  crop  of 
grapes,  fit  to  cut,  and  well  colored  ;  besides  my  vines  having 
made  good  wood,  and  the  other  pit  coming  in,  as  before,  in 
succession.  In  the  autumn  of  1836,  I  had  another  still 
larger  crop  of  finer  fniit,  with  better  wood,  and  the  other  pit 
in  succession ;  and  if  my  employer  had  not  been  so  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  about  i^l2  ($60)  for  coals, 
I  should  have  had  another  crop,  fit  to  cut,  this  last  February, 
which  would  have  been  four  crops  in  one  year  and  eleven 
months,  and  the  vines  as  strong  again  as  they  were  when  I 
first  had  the  care  of  them,  and  producing  double  the  quantity 
of  fruit." 

This,  we  should  suppose,  would  be  ample  proof  of  the 
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capacity  of  the  vine  to  produce  at  least  three  crops  in  two 
years,  and  is  strongly  corroborative  of  all  Mr.  Simpson 
claims  for  his  system,  now  in  the  third  tear,  with  the 
SIXTH  crop  approaching  maturity,  without  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fruit,  or  loss  of  vigor  to  the. vines. 

But,  admitting  that  Mr.  Simpson  has  shown  beyond  doubt 
that  the  grape  may  be  raised  upon  his  plan,  say  many  culti- 
vators, will  not  the  expense  be  too  great?  Expense  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  important  truth, 
which  Mr.  Simpson  is  laboring  to  prove,  viz.,  that  the 
period  of  resting  the  vine  may  be  shortened  f(mr  monihaL 
Yet,  as  the  question  naturally  arises,  it  may  as  well  be 
answered  by  simply  stating,  that  on  no  plan  can  ripe  grapes 
be  produced,  in  our  climate,  in  the  winter  season,  only  at 
large  expense.  There  must  be  a  warm  border,  and  whether 
this  can  be  best  attained  by  means  of  flues,  wool  waste,  or 
horse  manure,  is  merely  a  question  of  comparative  cost. 

The  results,  then,  of  Mr.  Simpson's  system  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  he  has  proved  the  capacity  of  the  vine  for  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  fruit  every  eight  months. 

2.  That,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  a  saving  of  one 
third  the  time  and  expense  in  producing  grapes. 

3.  That  fruit  of  the  very  finest  quality  can  be  grown  in 
our  climate  in  the  coldest  winter  months. 

4.  That,  in  accomplishing  this,  no  other  essentials  are 
.  requisite  but  what  are  necessary  to  raise  the  grape  in  winter 

on  the  old  system  of  one  crop  annually. 


FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

BY  T.  T.  LYON.  PLYMOUTQ,  MICH. 

The  climate  of  central  and  southern  Michigan  is  very 
similar,  in  most  respects,  to  that  of  the  famous  fruit  region 
of  Western  New  York  ;  although,  surrounded  as  we  are  by 
numerous  and  extensive  lakes,  we  are  perhaps  liable  to 
greater  and  more  sudden  vicissitudes.    With  the  exceptioui 
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however,  of  the  past  two  seasons,  those  variations  have 
never  been  so  great  as  to  produce  any  serious  injury,  beyond 
the  occasional  loss  or  thinning  of  a  crop  of  fruit ;  while  it  is 
believed  that  our  bright,  warm  summers  are  happily  adapted 
to  the  production  and  development  of  a  high  degree  of  both 
color  and  flavor. 

Morello  cherries  are  everywhere  cultivated,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  success. 

Dukes,  also,  appear  perfectly  hardy,  although  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  tested. 

Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  more  uncertain ;  although 
trees  of  these  classes,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old,  are  not 
uncommon.  Th^  chief  difficulty  in  their  way  is,  the  burst- 
ing of  the  bark,  and,  frequently,  the  wood,  also ;  which  is 
usually  followed  by  the  exuding  of  gum,  and,  finally,  the 
death  of  the  tree.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  it  chiefly 
affects  those  that  have  previously  made  an  inordinate  growth, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  ripened  their  wood  less  perfectly. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  observable  that  a  wound,  once 
opened,  becomes  annually  larger,  until  the  tree  finally  falls 
a  victim. 

This  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  result  firom  the  collapse 
occasioned  by  the  severe  cold  of  our  winter,  acting  upon  the 
newly-formed  wood  of  the  preceding  summer,  which,  being 
resisted  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  by  the  more  dense 
and  mature  heart-wood,  must  of  necessity  shrink  in  the 
direction  of  the  circumference  ;  and,  as  the  firmness  of  the 
wood  increases  toward  the  heart,  the  cleft  often  extends 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  centre, — a  fact  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  forest  trees.  It  is  further  obvious  that  the  wound, 
once  opened,  will  be  reopened  each  successive  winter ;  thus 
setting  at  naught  the  healing  process,  if,  indeed,  the  exuda- 
tion of  gum  were  not,  al^ne,  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect. 

The  finer  varieties  of  cherries  are  so  imperfectly  tested 
here,  that  the  disasters  of  the  past  two  winters,  although 
certainly  discouraging,  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
case;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that,  prior  to  1864, 
their  success  was  apparently  perfect,  while  so  severe  a 
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winter  has  not  before  occurred  during  the  occupation  of  the 
country. 

Past  observation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proba- 
bility of  success  would  be  increased  by  attention  to  the 
following  particulars ;  viz.,  an  cpcw,  free  exposure,  a  dry, 
but  heavy,  rather  than  light  soil,  Imo  heads,  and  a  moderate, 
healthy  growth. 

The  following  varieties,  with  no  essential  difference  in 
either  exposure  or  soil,  have  suffered,  with  me,  about  in  the 
following  order,  the  first  having  suffered  most,  viz.,  Sweet 
Montmorency,  Black  Tartarian,  May  Bigarreau,  Holland 
Bigarreau,  Napoleon,  China  Heart,  Flesh-colored  Bigarreau, 
Elton,  Bigarreau,  Early  Purple  Guigne, — the  last  two  having 
suffered  but  slightly.  Many  others  have  suffered,  but  the 
number  of  trees  of  each  is  too  few  to  indicate  fairly  their 
relative  hardiness. 

Independently  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  the  finer 
varieties  of  the  plum  are  very  liable  to  drop  their  leaves 
prematurely.  Indeed,  this  often  happens  at  so  early  a  date 
as  to  injure,  if  not  ruin,  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to 
seriously  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  trees.  A  limited  obser- 
vation would  seem  to  indicate,  that  this  malady  is  most 
troublesome  in  the  wettest  seasons  ;  while  liberal  manuring 
has  been  known  to  secure  an  entire  exemption. 

The  summer  of  1855  having  been  unusually  wet,  the 
plum  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  earlier,  and  more 
completely  than  usual ;  and  the  present  season  has  devel- 
*oped  the  fact,  that  nearly  every  tree  that  was  so  stripped 
has  failed  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  past  winter, 
while  those  not  so  denuded  have  escaped  with  comparative 
impunity. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years,  peach  trees,  with  us, 
have  been  considered  entirely  hardy :  and  trees  can  now  be 
shown  that  have  survived  the  hazaras  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
while  they  are  believed  to  be  generally  longer  lived  than  is 
usual  in  the  famous  peach  regions  of  the  Middle  States. 

Our  chief  difficulty  is  the  winter-killing  of  the  fruit  buds. 
The  warm  weather  which  we  frequently  experience  in 
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autumn,  after  the  trees  are  denuded  of  their  leaves,  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  stimulate  the  fruit  buds  so  far  that  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  cold,  or,  perhaps,  merely  to  the 
changes  of  winter. 

During  the  past  two  winters,  the  mercury  was  repeatedly 
down  to  20°  or  26°  below  zero.  The  effect  of  the  first  of 
these  winters  was,  to  destroy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  and  so  far  tp  retard  their  starting  in 
spring,  that  the  subsequent  growth  was  continued  till  late 
in  autumn, — a  difficulty  which  was  aggravated  by  the  unus- 
ual wetness  of  the  season.  Upon  the  heel  of  all  this,  came 
the  past  winter  with  redoubled  severity ;  and  the  effect  has 
been  the  destruction  of  probably  one  third  or  one  half  our 
peach  treesy  root  and  branch,  while  a  share  of  the  balance 
prove  hardly  worth  preserving. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  trees  have  escaped  most  per- 
fectly in  open  situations,  and  on  heavy  soils. 

Pears,  whether  upon  their  own  or  upon  quince  stocks, 
appear  perfectly  at  home  with  us,  and' seem  to  enjoy  an 
almost  entire  exemption  from  blight,  whether  of  leaf  or  tree. 

As  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  our  State  to  the  growth 
of  pears,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  old  pear  trees 
(mementoes  of  a  departed  generation)  which  still  dot  the 
margin  of  Detroit  river,  and  annually,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
old  hahitanSj  contribute  their  luscious  fruits  to  the  markets 
of  our  metropolis ;  and  which  may,  with  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  be  supposed  to  link  us  with  the  days  of 
Pontiac  and  Tecumseh. 

The  old  adage,  "He  who  plants  pears,  plants  for  his 
heirs,"  still  lingers  upon  the  minds  of  many  among  us,  and 
has  doubtless  withheld  many  from  planting  as  freely  as  they 
would  have  done  ;  but,  in  this  respect,  a  new  era  appears  to 
be  dawning. 

The  pear  has,  probably,  fewer  insect  enemies  to  contend 
with  than  any  other  fruit  we  cultivate.  But  dwarfs  are  fre- 
quently planted  by  inconsiderate  cultivators  upon  our  light, 
sandy,  opening  soils,  without  a  thought  that  the  quince^ 
upon  which  they  are  worked,  never  succeeds  without  clay, 
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either  naturally  or  artificially  applied.     Such  experiments, 
of  course,  must  end  in  disappointment. 

Young  pears  appear  to  have  suffered,  in  common  with 
other  varieties  of  trees,  from  the  severity  of  last  winter. 
Although  standards  have  by  no  means  escaped  entirely,  the 
effect  is  more  observable  among  dwarfs,  which,  during  the 
past  summer,  have  in  many  cases  put  on  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  made  very  little  growth ;  while  some  have  died 
outright,  and  others  still,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Trees 
suffering  from  this  difliculty  have  generally  shown  no  injury 
more  than  others  above  ground,  while  the  heavy  body  of 
snow  kept  the  earth,  throughout  the  winter,  entirely  free 
from  frost.  It  is  diflScult  to  account  for  this  result,  unless 
we  suppose'  that,  on  account  of  the  comparative  feebleness 
of  the  quince  stock,  the  dwarfs  were  less  able  to  recuperate. 
In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  observable  that  the 
dificulty  has  been  more  fatal  among  varieties  of  the  greatest 
natural  vigor.  In  an  orchard  of  four  hundred  pear  trees, 
half  standards  and  half  dwarfs,  about  ten  per  cent,  will 
require  replanting.  The  fruit  buds,  generally,  were  much 
injured ;  although  Swan's  Orange  and  Sterling  bore  heavy 
crops,  and  Le  Curi,  D'Aremberg,  Winter  Nelis,  and  others, 
more  or  less  specimens. 


NEW    VARIETIES   OP   POTATOES. 

BT  J.  F.  0.  HTDS,  NlffTON,  MASS. 

The  following  report  upon  several  new  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hyde  &>  Son,  of  the  Walnut 
Grove  Nursery,  Newton,  Mass.,  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  September  last,  was 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Vegetable 
Committee,  Mr.  D.  T.  Curtis.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  best 
varieties  of  this  valuable  product  of  our  agriculture. — Ed. 
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Dear  Sir  : — At  your  request  we  send  you  the  following, 
concerning  some  of  the  varieties  of  potatoes  shown  by  us  at 
the  late  exhibition.  We  have  for  a  few  years  been  quite 
interested  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  this  vegetable, 
and  have  produced  many  new  seedlings,  some  of  which  are 
quite  promising,  and  of  which  we  may  speak  at  some  future 
time.  Our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  brief.  First,  in 
regard  to  the  Davis  Seedling,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  best  for  general  cultivation.  It  yields  well, 
and  is  of  good  size  ;  does  not  rot  much  ;  requires  a  full  sea- 
son to  mature.  Color  light  red,  white  flesh ;  in  shape  nearly 
round.  Should  be  grown  largely  for  a  winter  potato  for 
market,  being  far  superior  to  most  of  the  potatoes  found  in 
the  market  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  State  of  Maine 
is  one  of  the  best  in  quality,  equal  to  the  famous  Caiter ; 
but,  unfortunately,  somewhat  like  it  in  another  respect, 
being  rather  unproductive,  unless  in  very  rich  soils.  Shaped 
somewhat  like  White  Chenango ;  white  outside  and  in  ; 
more  liable  to  rot  than  the  Davis.  Tery  dry  and  mealy, 
and  of  good  flavor.     Early. 

Jackson  White. — A  comparatively  new  variety  with  us, 
but  quite  promising  ;  early  and  fine ;  seeming  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  the  Carter  in  quality,  and  far  superior  in 
productiveness.  Thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with  that 
sort.     Worthy  of  trial. 

White  Chenango. — An  old  and  favorite  sort  with  many, 
especially  for  early  planting.  Has  rotted  badly  for  several 
years  past.  It  is  a  variety  that  cannot  well  be  spared,  though 
with  us  quite  unprofitable  for  winter  use. 

Pogies. — A  dark-colored  variety,  but  really  of  good  quality, 
and  by  some  preferred  to  all  others.  Productive,  and  gener- 
ally hardy.  Color,  blue  outside  and  white  inside,  when 
cooked.     Will  not  sell  as  well  as  a  white  potato.     Late. 

St.  Helena. — We  find  this  variety  quite  productive,  of 
fair  quality,  good  size,  and  with  us  not  inclined  to  rot. 
Color  white.     Late. 

Churchill. — We  do  not  consider  this  variety  worthy  of 
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cultivation,  though  productive.  Flesh  yellow,  white  out- 
side.    Often  sold  for  State  of  Maine. 

RiLET,  Dover  or  Worcester  Seedling. — This  old  and 
well-known  sort  is  very  fine,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Carter,  and  more  productive,  though  not  by  any  means  so 
productive  as  the  Davis;  not  more  so  than  the  State  of 
Maine.  Color  red ;  in  shape  nearly  round ;  deep-sunk  eyes  ; 
white  meat.     Late. 

Hill's  Early. — An  old  variety,  not  much,  if  any,  earlier 
than  the  White  Chenango,  and  of  ordinary  quality.  Should 
not  recommend  it.     White. 

Stone  Hill. — Seedling  of  the  above,  and  a  better  kind. 
Not  so  early,  but  more  productive.     Color  white. 

Vermont  Whites. — A  very  poor  variety,  raised  to  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  back  country.  Rots  badly.  White 
outside,  yellow  within.     Not  worth  growing. 

Ladt  Finger. — An  old  sort,  but  a  poor  one ;  fit  only  for 
baking,  and  not  worth  growing  for  that.     White. 

Black  Chenango. — A  pretty  good  potato ;  keeps  remark- 
ably well ;  seldom  rots.  Color,  outside  nearly  black,  inside 
purple,  which  is  an  objection  to  it.     Yields  well.     Late. 

Mexican.— 'Handsome  white  variety  ;  rots  badly ;  should 
never  recommend  it. 

Lapstone  and  Fluke  Eidnet. — Both  these  sorts  we  con- 
sider worthless.  Yellow  flesh ;  yield  small,  and  rot  badly. 
Imported  from  England  two  years  ago. 

Jennt  Lind. — ^Large  pink  and  white  sort ;  quite  produc- 
tive ;  rather  coarse,  though  raised  by  many  for  table  use. 
Late  and  hardy. 

Rhode  Island  Seedling. — Resembles,  and,  we  think,  is 
identical  with,  the  last  named ;  same  color. 

Nova  Scotia  Blue. — This  old  sort  is  still  pretty  good, 
though  it  is  subject  to  rot.  Yields  well.  Color  blue ;  white 
meat. 

Long  Red. — This  variety  has  somewhat  improved,  but 
we  do  not  rank  it  very  high.     Has  rotted  badly. 

Peach  Blow. — This  sort  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
Boston  and  other  markets.     It  is  a  potato  of  passable  quality. 
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Red  outside  and  yellow  Within,  when  boiled.  This  sort 
should  be  displaced  by  the  Davis,  which  it  resembles  some- 
what.    Yields  and  keeps  well.     Late. 

Pink  Eyes,  Calico,  Rohan,  Irish  Cups,  Trescott,  Yeto, 
AND  Old  Eidnet,  should  all  be  classed  ds  poor  sorts,  and 
unworthy  a  place  even  in  large  fields. 

California  Red,  White  Cups,  Early  Blue,  and  Cristt, 
are  varieties  of  fair  quality,  but  unprofitable  ;  and  therefore 
we  should  not  recommend  them. 

We  might  speak  of  many  other  kinds  that  we  cultivate, 
but  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  public.  Of  the  many 
seedlings  we  have,  we  are  in  hopes  to  get  at  least  one  that 
will  be  superior  to  sorts  now  cultivated.  In  closing,  we 
would  recommend  the  Davis  Seedling  as  one  of  the  best 
kinds  to  raise  extensively  for  the  market,  for  a  winter  and 
spring  potato.  Not  because  it  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
but  because  it  is  a,  good  eating  potato,  and  possesses  all  the 
other  good  qualities,  being  productive,  hardy,  of  good  sizes 
&c.  Next,  we  would  recommend,  for  those  who  want  a 
first  rate  potato,  let  them  cost  what  they  will, — the  State  of 
Maine,  Carter,  Riley  or  Worcester  Seedling,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Jackson  White,  after  further  trial.  These  comprise  the 
best  varieties  known  to  us. 

Care  should  be  used  in  planting,  as  most  persons  are  liable 
to  seed  too  high  with  the  State  of  Maine,  and  then  com- 
plain that  the  potatoes  are  small.  The  Carter  is  unpro- 
ductive,  but  fine.  For  stock  feeding  we  should  recommend 
the  Jenny  Lind.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  will  raise 
such  worthless  sorts  as  Pink  Eyes,  Vermont  Whites,  &c., 
when  there  are  so  many  better  sorts  that  will  yield  as  well 
or  better,  and  bring  a  third  more  when  they  get  them  to 
market.     May  resume  the  subject  at  another  time. 

[The  Worcester  Seedling,  so  called,  and  recently  intro- 
duced as  a  new  potato,  is  one  of  the  oldest  sorts  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  informs  us  that  his- 
father  raised  it  sixty  years  ago. — Ed.] 
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THE  BIRCHES. 

BT  WILSON  FLA60. 

On  the  sandy  plains  of  many  parts  of  New  England,  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects,  in  the  winter  season,  are 
the  coppices  of  slender  white  birch  trees,  frequently  inter- 
mingled with  the  less  graceful  yellow  pines.  These  trees 
are  seldom '  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  rise  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  with  a 
greyish-white  trunk,  and  a  dense  spray  of  slender,  purple 
branches.  This  spray  is  full  of  pendulous  aments,  all  ready 
to  expand  their  flowers  with  the  first  warm  days  of  April. 
The  trees  thus  described  are  the  common  white  or  grey 
birch  (Betula  populifolia).  They  are  well  known  to  all 
persons,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  type  of  the  Betulaceous 
tribe,  being  possessed  of  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
birches  than  any  other  species.  This  species  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  New  England,  where  it  is  often  called  the 
grey  birch,  and  sometimes  the  poplar  birch.  Its  Latin 
name,  populifoliaj  is  derived  from  the  tremulous  habit  of  its 
triangular  leaves,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  aspen. 

The  white  birch  of  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  European  white  birch  (B.  alba).  It  was  probably 
brought  from  Europe,  some  centuries  ago,  by  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Another 
fact  that  serves  to  corroborate  this  opinion  of  its  foreign 
origin,  is  the  habit  of  this  species  of  continuing  in  leaf  some 
days  longer  than  our  indigenous  trees  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  very  imperfect  coloring  of  its  foliage  at  this  season.  In 
this  respect  it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  Canoe  birch, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  American  representative  of 
the  European  white  birch. 

The  white  birch  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  fuel,  as  it  is  very  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Though  incapable  of  affording  so  much  heat  as 
the  heavier  kinds  of  wood,'  it  makes  a  firm  and  solid  coal, 
and  burns  without  any  snapping.     It  also  brings  its  own 
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kindling  substance  along  with  it,  in  the  highly  inflammable 
bark  that  covers  it.  But  the  great  advantage  of  cultivating 
it  for  fuel  arises  from  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  singular 
thriftiness  on  the  poorest  sandy  barrens.  One  who  happens 
to  be  the  unfortunate  owner  of  many  acres  of  such  land, 
could  make  no  more  profitable  use  of  it  than  to  sow  it  with 
the  seeds  of  the  white  birch.  In  ten  years  the  plantation 
would  b«  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  cut  for  fuel. 

All  the  birches  are  graceful  trees.  Their  branches  are 
almost  as  finely  divided  as  those  of  the  elm,  and  many  of 
them  exhibit  a  similar  drooping  habit.  They  have  a  beau- 
tiful sweep,  and  a  peculiar  airiness  in  their  feathery  spray 
that  renders  them  highly  attractive.  They  are  mostly 
northern  trees,  and  are  found  in  the  highest  latitudes  in 
which  any  tree  will  flourish.  The  only  species  which  are 
known  in  this  section  of  the  country,  are  the  small  white 
birch  (B.  populifolia),  the  black  birch  (B.  lenta),  the  yellow 
birch  (B.  excel.sa),  the  red  birch  (B.  nigra  J,  and  the  canoe 
birch  (B.  papyracea). 

It  is  difficult,  when  describing  the  trees  of  our  forest,  to 
avoid  lavishing  a  peculiar  share  of  admiration  upon  the  indi- 
vidual that  forms  the  present  subject  of  discourse,  if  it  be 
one  of  the  nobler  species.  So  many  of  the  most  delightful 
scenes  of  nature  are,  in  my  own  mind,  intimately  associated 
with  the  diflerent  kinds  of  birch  trees,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  one  that  does  not  immediately  call  up  some  charming 
scenery,  and  impress  my  mind  with  the  most  pleasing  poetic 
fancies.  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  ramble,  has 
always  had  the  slender  white  birches  for  his  companions; 
they  have  been  the  silent  witnesses  of  all  his  sylvan  re- 
searches and  his  solitary  musings  ;  his  social  walks  in  quest 
of  flowers,  with  the  sex  for  whom  the  flowers  were  created ; 
or  with  his  male  comrades,  in  pursuit  of  game.  When  jour- 
neying in  a  chaise  or  on  foot,  these  graceful  trees,  in  com- 
pany with  the  fragrant  yellow  pines,  breathing  all  the  odors 
of  Araby,  have  afibrded  him  their  benevolent  shade  ;  and, 
along  the  sandy  plain,  have  defended  him  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  spread  a  verdurous  canopy  over 
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the  rustic  roadside.  In  the  sultry  heat  of  a  summer  noon- 
day, we  have  often  followed  the  course  of  some  humble 
cart-path  through  their  recesses,  gathering  wild  fruits  from 
bush  and  bran^ble,  or  watching  the  singing  birds  that  nestled 
in  their  retreats,  and  listened  to  their  wild  notes,  that  were 
blended  in  harmony  with  the  sound  of  their  green  rustling 
leaves. 

The  black  birch  (Betula  lenta),  sometimes  called  the 
sweet  birch,  is  known  by  its  dark-colored  bark,  which  has 
the  pleasant  taste  and  odor  of  the  checkerberry,  and  by  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  black  cherry  tree.  This  species 
has  less  of  that  leathery  quality  of  the  bark  which  distin- 
guishes the  tribe ;  but  it  is  .one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
family,  and  often  attains  the  height  of  seventy  feet.  It 
delights  m  moist  situations,  and  selects  for  its  location  a 
rich  soil  on  mountain  slopes  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
growing  on  a  plain,  or  in  an  open  space,  it  assumes  a  round- 
headed  shape,  with  its  terminal  branches  finely  drooping, 
like  the  elm.  This  tree  is  conspicuous  on  the  craggy  preci- 
pices among  the  mountains,  where  it  extends  its  roots  into 
the  crevices  of  the  ro^ks,  and  spreads  its  branches  over  the 
chasms  and  hollows.  In  these  situations  it  assumes  many 
picturesque  forms  and  attitudes,  corresponding  with  the 
wildness  of  surrounding  scenes.  Nature  has  furnished  this 
tree  with  a  chaffy  and  winged  seed,  which  is  sowed  by  the 
winds  in  deep  ravines  and  on  inaccessible  rocks,  where  the 
soil  which  has  accumulated  in  the  fissures  supplies  it  with 
sustenance. 

The  black  birch  puts  forth  its  blossoms  very  early  in  the 
spring,  of  a  deep  yellow  and  purple,  and  possessing  consider- 
able fragrance.  Its  foliage,  which  is  of  a  fine  verdure  i 
appears  early  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  very  finely  serrated,  and 
of  an  oval  shape,  with  conspicuous  veins.  The  leaves  of 
this  birch,  though  not  so  dense  as  those  of  some  other  trees, 
form,  during  the  whole  summer,  a  beautiful  mass  of  foliagCi 
which  assumes  a  brilliant  yellow  tint  in  the  autumn.  This 
is  the  species  which  is  the  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 
Its  wood  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cherry 
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tree  io  its  hue  and  in  fineness  of  grain  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  two  trees,  which  have  no  botanical  affinity  with 
each  other,  should  have  a  common  resemblance  both  in  their 
external  and  internal  character.  The  geographical  limits  of 
this  tree  are  wider  than  those  of  the  other  birches,  extend- 
ing from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Middle  States  and  on  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  as  far  as  Georgia. 

The  yellow  birch  (B.  excelsa)  bears  a  strong  Resemblance 
to  the  preceding  species  in  its  manner  of  growth  and  in  the 
character  of  its  foliage  and  spray.  It  is  distinguished  frdm 
it  chiefly  by  the  glossy  yellow  hue  of  the  bark  that  covers 
its  trunk  and  principal  branches.  In  this  respect  it  is  pecul- 
iar, and  resembles  no  other  tree.  The  effect  of  this  silken 
bark  is  beautiful  when  the  setting  sun  sends  its  horizontal 
rays  through  the  forest  pillars,  and  is  reflected  with  lively, 
golden  lustre  from  *the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  shining 
yellow  birch.  As  well  as  I  can  judge,  this  is  a  more  slender 
tree,  in  every  respect,  from  the  boll  to  the  spray,  than  the 
black  birch,  though  it  may  equal  or  surpass  it  in  height.  I 
am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  more  extensively  planted 
by  our  roadsides.  It  seems  to  me,  on  account  of  its  superior 
size,  the  large  number  of  branches  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and  the  flowing  gracefulness  of  its  spray,  to  deserve  rank 
with  the  first  class  of  ornamental  trees. 

The  red  birch  (B.  nigra)  is  known  in  Massachusetts  only 
in  one  particular  locality,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spicket  river,  and  the  neighboring  swamps  in  Methuen.  If 
you  would  see  this  tree  in  all  its  beauty,  you  must  follow 
the  streams  that  glide  along  the  level  morasses,  where  its 
roots  are  often  inundated  with  water.  Here  it  may  be  seen, 
like  some  pilgrim,  bending  worshipfully  over  the  stream 
from  whose  beneficent  waters  it  derives  its  beauty  and  vigor. 
It  has  more  picturesque  attractions  than  the  willow,  which 
delights  in  similar  places,  on  account  of  the  greater  variety 
of  its  forms,  and  the  peculiar  wreathing  of  its  foliage  around 
the  stem. 

The  reddish  color  of  the  bark  has  probably  given  origin 
to  the  name  of  this  species.     It  is  a  handsome,  bushy  tree, 
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of  rapid  growth,  with  foliage  not  strikingly  different  from 
that  of  the  black  and  yellow  birches.  The  lover  of  beauti- 
ful wood  scenery  would  recommend  the  planting  of  trees  of 
this  species  in  those  wet  places  which  are  now  covered  with 
alders.  They  would  thrive  luxuriantly  in  such  places,  and 
form  a  beautiful  substitute  for  trees  which  are  destitute  of 
common  value  or  attractions.  Neither  of  the  two  American 
alders  are  worthy  of  preservation ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
species  among  our  native  birches  that  is  not  a  beautiful,  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  valuable  tree.  The  red  birch,  especially, 
has  singular  properties,  which  would  render  it  highly  orna- 
mental in  wet  and  swampy  lands. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  this  tribe  is  the  canoe  birch 
(B.  papyracea).  This  tree  grows  in  its  perfection  north  of 
the  latitude  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  State  are  few  trees 
above  the  middling  size ;  but  these  are  sufficiently  large  to 
suggest  to  the  imagination  an  idea  of  their  peculiar  beauty 
and  magnificence,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  height 
and  size.  The  foliage  of  the  canoe  birch  is  large,  of  a 
bright  green,  and  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  species  in  the 
depth  of  its  golden  coloring  in  the  autumn.  The  leaves 
deviate  a  little  from  the  ovate  form,  and  approach  to  the 
heart  shape,  like  those  of  the  small  white  birch.  The  bark 
of  this  species  is  very  nearly  a  pure  white,  and  constitutes  a 
very  beautiful  ornament  to  the  trees.  Their  clean  white 
shafts,  like  pillars  of  marble,  towering  upward  among  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest,  present  a  scene  with  which  nothing 
else  is  comparable.  The  uses  which  have  been  made  of  the 
bark  of  this  tree  are  so  numerous  and  so  familiar  to  all,  that 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate  them ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  its  importance  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  continent. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  claims  of  the  birches  to  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  set  forth  by  Mr.  Flagg.  Especially  would 
we  speak  an  additional  word  for  the  last  named  species,  (B« 
papyracea.)  No  more  beautiful  tree  grows  on  our  landscape 
than  this.  A  full  grown  specimen  needs  but  to  be  seen,  to 
sender  it  ever  after  a  favorite  tree. — Ed. 
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THE  ROSE.— No.  2. 

BT  PROV.  0.  Q.  PAGB,  WA8HIH0T91I,  B.C. 

A  FEW  remarks*  only  can  be  added  on  the  systematic 
classification  of  the  varieties  of  the  Rose,  the  subject  being 
deferred  until  another  season  shall  have  afforded  more  ample 
opportunities  for  observation. 

Hardiness  is  an  important  characteristic,  not  only  dis- 
tinguishing certain  classes  of  roses,  but  diflferent  varieties  of 
the  same  class.  The  Remontants  are,  as  a  class,  considered 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states ;  the 
Bourbons  next  in  point  of  hardiness ;  and  the  Teas,  Bengals, 
and  Noisettes,  generally  too  tender  to  stand  out,  without 
special  protection,  in  those  states.  But  the  intense  cold  of 
the  winter  of  1855-6,  made  some  striking  and  important  dis- 
crimination among  the  Remontants  and  Bourbons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  At  least  ninety  in  a  hundred  of 
Remontants  were  killedrin  to  some  extent,  and  many  down 
to  the  snow  level,  while  a  few  were  not  injured.  I  regret 
that  careful  observations  had  not  been  made,  for  roses  that 
could  resist  such  protracted  and  intense  cold  would  be  the 
safest  to  recommend  for  the  highest  latitudes  of  rose  traffic. 
A  few  only  were  specially  noted.  Baron  Prevost,  Reine 
des  Fleurs,  Pius  Ninth,  Earl  Talbot,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Lane,^ 
Yolande  d'Aragon,  Lion  des  Combats,  and  Madame  Laffay, 
— all  good  roses, — ^were  all  observed  as  not  injured  in  the 
least.  The  favorites,  La  Reine  and  Geant  des  Batailles, 
suffered  considerably.  One  Madame  Laffay,  twelve  feet 
high,  on  a  trellis  in  a  bleak  exposure,  came  off  sound  to  the 
highest  terminal  buds  ;  while  a  Princess  Marie  and  Felicity 
Perpetuelle,  both  "  kardy^^^  (?)  annual-blooming  climbers, 
in  a  similar  exposure,  were  cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground. 
The  Prairies,  Boursaults,  and  Summer  roses,  generally, 
were  unharmed.  The  Bourbons,  Bengals,  Teas,  and  Noi- 
settes, were  all  more  or  less  injured,  and  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  snow  during  all  of  the  severest  cold,  a  vast  many  of 

•  ConiiniMd  Irom  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  616. 
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these  latter,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Remontants,  would 
have  been  killed  outright.  That  severe  wintry  ordeal 
"  made  the  reputation  ^'  of  one  rose,  hitherto  but  little  culti- 
vated,— the  rose,  Enfant  d'Ajaccio,  or  Souvenir  d'Anselme, 
classed  among  the  Bourbons  .for  want  of  a  better  place. 
Shoots  of  this  rose,  twenty  feet  long,  upon  a  trellis,  were 
uninjured,  even  to  the  terminal  buds.  Buist  commends  this 
rose  in  high  terms,  and  Paul  has  well  said  that  "  Gloire  de 
Rosamene  suffers  from  severe  frost,  but  its  progeny  is 
hardy."  This  proof  of  its  endurance  of  cold  will  add  one 
to  its  good  qualities,  and  entitle  it  to  a  still  higher  rank  in 
collections  of  good  roses. 

The  hardiness  of  Tea  roses  is  quite  circumstantial  in 
this  climate.  They  are  winter  or  spring  killed  at  times, 
when  unprotected,  chiefly  because  of  their  growing  so  late 
in  the  fall,  and,  in  open  weather,  in  the  winter.  It  is  gen- 
erally advised  not  to  transplant  Tea  roses  in  the  fall,  but  I 
have  seen  it  attended  with  salutary  effects.  A  Solfaterre 
bush,  transplanted  in  the  fall,  was  uninjured  by  the  winter ; 
while  another,  of  the  same  age  and  size,  not  removed,  was 
killed  to  the  ground.  The  effect  of  transplanting  was  to 
prevent  winter  growth.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  few 
observations,  that  the  term  "perfectly  hardy,"  so  often 
applied  to  some  of  our  best  roses,  must  be  taken  with 
allowance  and  caution,  and  that  we  need  yet  many  obser- 
vations, of  a  closely  discriminating  character,  in  respect  to 
the  relative  endurance  of  the  varieties  and  classes.  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Solfaterre,  Lamarque,  and  Ophire,  and  Tea  La  Syl- 
phide,  were  almost  exterminated  from  this  region  last  winter ; 
Fortune's  Yellow  was  sadly  mutilated  ;  and  White  Micro- 
phyllas  furnished  cords  of  dead  wood  in  the  spring  pruning. 
The  new  Tea  rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  with  its  immense 
shoots  of  six  and  eight  feet,  proved  as  hardy  as  Chinese 
Daily ;  and,  from  all  appearances,  this  variety  will  be  found 
to  excel  all  others  of  its  class  for  wall  growth  in  the  green- 
house. 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  OXAUS  BOWIEI. 

BT  Q.  Q.,  NSW  TOBK. 

When  you  copy  from  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  prune 
him  of  his  errors,  as  in  your  December  number  an  extract 
from  that  generally  very  useful  paper  on  the  "  Oxalis  Bowie*," 
(sometimes  called  O,  speciosa),  where  it  is  advised  to  pot 
and  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  in  June  they  will  be 
in  flower, — a  very  unncessary  procedure,  and  contrary  to 
their  nature^  which  is  to  flower  in  autumn.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  quackery  among  the  florist  and  gardening  pro- 
fession ;  but  perhaps,  in  England,  they,  in  order  to  make  a 
display,  employ  five  men  to  do  one's  work. 

The  method  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  to 
prepare  in  July  a  mixture  of  leaf  mould, — ^woody  peat,  fresh 
loam,  about  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  sand, — and,  punc- 
tually, the  first  week  in  August  plant  some  four  or  five 
bulbs  in  a  small  pot, — a  No.  1,  as  it  is  termed  hereabouts, 
and  which  holds  a  large  pint ;  place  the  pots  in  an  empty 
frame  on  a  north  exposure,  where  only  the  early  morning 
sun  reaches  them ;  no  sashes,  as  they  enjoy  the  rain  and 
dew.  By  the  first  of  September  you  will  find  them  above 
ground,  and  their  after-growth  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  short 
time  the  pots  will  be  completely  covered  with  their  broad, 
luxuriant,  clover-like  foliage.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds 
appear,  remove  them  into  the  conservatory,  or  on  the  piazza, 
or  let  them  remain  out,  as  you  fancy.  Before  the  first  of 
October  they  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom ;  and  I  agree  with 
your  note,  "  This  Oxalis  is  the  finest  of  the  whole  family," 
for  no  description  can  ^o  justice  to  their  large  and  brilliant 
rosy-pink  flowers.  A  large  vase  full,  on  a  sheltered  expo^ 
sure,  is  perfectly  charming.  My  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Becar,  used  to  prepare  a  little  bed  for  them  out  of  doors, 
under  the  window  of  one  of  his  Camellia  conservatories, 
where  I  have  seen  them,  in  September,  all  glowing  in  the 
morning  sun,  a  perfect  enchantment.  Their  growth  out  of 
doors  is  all  over  by  the  first  of  November,  when  take  up  and 
place  away  in  dry  sand.    In  pots,  in  doors,  they  continue 
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green  longer ;  but  by  Christmas  the  bulbs  creep  all  away  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pots,  where  they  increase  tenfold.  May 
be  left  dry  in  the  pots,  on  a  secure  shelf,  clear  of  mice,  until 
wanted  again,  1st  August,  when  turn  out,  divide,  clean,  and 
replant.  They  can  be  grown  to  any  extent,  if  above  treated ; 
and  what  so  enlivens  the  declining  year!  O.  versicolor, 
hirta,  rubella,  alba,  caprina,  and  other  winter-flowering  sorts 
should  all  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  in  soil  as 
above.  It  is  to  be  hoped  more  attention  will  be  directed  to 
this  pretty  class ;  and  as  I  have  not  any  for  sale,  the  obser- 
vations are  entirely  disinterested. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  always  treated  this  beautiful 
Oxalis,  and,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  have  never 
seen  it  in  flower  at  any  other  season  than  that  named  by 
our  correspondent.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  copied 
the  article  alluded  to  without  remark,  that  it  might  be  tried 
as  a  bedding  plant.  If  a  "  little  "  forcing  will  do  this,  it 
will  amply  repay  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  a  gem  so  well 
worthy  of  any  "  necessary  procedure"  to  obtain  its  brilliant 
flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried ;  in  the  meantime,  those  who  would  possess  it  in  per- 
fection may  follow  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  growth  by 
our  correspondent. — Ed. 


PLORICULTURAL  NOTICES. 

Azalea  amosna. — This  beautiful  species  is  now  in  full 
flower  in  our  collection,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
acquisitions  to  this  showy  and  invaluable  tribe.  It  is  quite 
diflerent  from  any  of  the  older  kinds  in  cultivation.  In  the 
habit  of  the  plant  it  resembles  A.  Danielstana,  with  slender 
branches  and  very  small,  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
also  small,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  purple.  Its  peculiarity  and 
dissimilarity  is,  that  the  calyx  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
flowersi  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  double  (one 
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inside  of  the  other),  or  "hose  in  hose,*'  as  is  usually  termed. 
The  neat  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its  delicate  foliage,  together 
with  the  deep  crimson,  unique  flowers,  abundantly  produced, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  additions  to  the  green- 
house. It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  north  of 
China;  where  it  grows  at  a  higher  elevation  than  any  other 
Azalea,  and  in  England  it  has  proved  quite  hardy. 

The  Monthly  Carnations. — Since  the  introduction  of 
the  new  and  more  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Monthly  Carna- 
tions, which  display  their  blossoms  throughout  the  year, 
they  have  become  the  most  popular  of  greenhouse  plants, 
and  no  collection  can  be  complete  without  them.  Here- 
tofore we  have,  as  with  other  new  things,  been  indebted  to 
French  collections  for  our  new  varieties ;  and  some  very  bril- 
liant sorts  have  been  received  from  this  source. 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  announce  that  our  cultivators 
are  beginning  to  give  their  attention  to  this  flower,  and  that 
some  most  beautiful  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Perry,  gardener  to  I.  Sargent,  Esq.,  of  Brookline.  For 
robustness  pf  habit  and  freedom  of  bloom  they  surpass  the 
imported  kinds.  Their  colors  are  not  so  varied  and  brilliant 
as  some,  but  their  fragrance  has  no  equal  among  them ;  par- 
taking, as  it  does,  of  the  order  of  the  old  clove  pink,  with 
which  they  are,  undoubtedly,  hybridized.  Mr.  Perry  has 
named  some  of  them  as  follows  : — 

Bunker  Hill,  a  deep,  rich,  purplish  flower. 

Washington,  very  large,  deep  crimson. 

Henrietta,  blush  striped  with  crimson. 

Perry's  Seedling,  lilac  striped  with  purple. 

With  these  the  foreign  sorts  maybe  hybridized,  and,  with 
a  little  care,  our  gardens  may  possess  as  nne  a  collection  as 
can  be  obtained  abroad. 

Jasmindm  NUDirLORUM. — ^I  Hoticcd  to-day  a  large  climbing 
plant  of  this  variety,  in  full  bloom  out  of  doors.  It  had  a 
bleak  western  exposure,  had  encountered  many  nights  of 
26^  to  28^  Fahr.  this  season,  and  one  of  18^,  and  yet  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  are  smooth  and  untouched.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  enduring  flower  I  have  ever  met  with, 
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as  the  flowers  were  four  to  six  feet  from  the  ground. — 
Yours,  C.  G.  P.,  Washington,  Dec.  16th,  1866. 

340.     Argtrea  hirsu^a  Wight  &  Am.     Villous  Argyrea. 
(Convolvulacece.) 

A  hothoiMe  climber;  crowins  ten  feet  bish;  with  UlftC  flowen;  appearing  in  wimnMr;  Id- 
ereued  by  cuttings ;  grown  in  light,  rich  soiL    Bot.  Mag.,  1856,  pL  4940. 

A  beautiful  and  striking  species  of  the  tropical  convolvu- 
luses, with  bright  green,  good  sized  leaves,  peculiarly  vil- 
lous stems,  branches,  petioles,  &c.,  and  ample,  bright  lilac 
corollas.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  flowers  freely  trained 
upon  the  rafters  of  the  hothouse  in  the  Eew  Garden.  In 
our  climate  it  Would  probably  flower  freely  during  summer, 
planted  out  and  treated  like  the  Ipomee^  Learii  and  other 
species.  Its  very  downy  foliage  and  very  large  flowers 
render  it  a  desirable  addition  to  our  climbing  plants. — {Bot. 
Mag.,  Oct.) 

341.    Ltsima^chia    nu^taks   Duby,     Drooping-flowered 
Ltsimachia.     (Primulaceee.)     South  Africa. 

A  flrame  or  greenhouse  plant :  growing  one  foot  high ;  with  rsddish-pnrple  flowers ;  appearing 
in  spring  ;  increased  by  cuttings ;  grown  in  light,  rich  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  1836,  pi.  4MI. 

A  very  brilliant,  half-hardy  species  of  the  well  known 
Lysimachias,  of  which  we  have  several  hardy  garden  kinds. 
This  one  is  from  South  Africa,  where  it  was  found  on 
marshy  mountains,  and  introduced  into  England,  where  it 
blossoms  freely  in  the  open  air  in  July,  but  the  root  requires 
protection  in  winter.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  bright  red- 
dish purple,  and  they  are  produced  in  rather  short,  compact 
racemes.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate,  entire,  bright 
green.  The  root  is  perennial.  It  is  a  rich  acquisition. — 
{Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

342.     CoDON^opsis    ROTUNDiFLo^RA  BeutK    Round-leaved 
CoDONOPsis.     (Campanulaceae.)    Himalaya. 

A  eUmbing  annual  {\)\  irowing  alx  feet  high;  with  yellowiah-trMB  flowers}  appearing  im 
summer ;  increased  by  speeds.   Bot.  Mag.,  1856,  pi.  4943. 

This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  plants  figured  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
in  his  splendid  "Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Plants."?  It  is 
supposed  to  be  annual,  growing  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
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small  and  neat  foliage,  and  with  rather  large  bell-shaped 
flowers,  five  lobed  on  the  margin,  of  a  clear  yellowish-green 
tint,  quite  unique  among  more  showy  annuals.  It  is  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  our  climbing  plants.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  received  from  Dr.  Royle, 
from  Himalaya.--(JSo/.  Mag,^  Oct.) 

343.     Obo^bus   Fi'schebi   Sweet,     Db.  Fischeb's  Bitteb- 
Vetch.     (Leguminosae.)    Russia. 

A  hJundT  perennial  (')-  crowinf  ffix  indiw  hlfh;  livith  purple  llowera ;  appearinf  in  lummer) 
lucre  and  by  aeeds  and  diviaion  of  the  root  \  frown  in  food  f  anion  loil.    Bot.  If  af .,  1856,  pi.  4943. 

A  pretty  species,  introduced  from  Russia  through  Dr.  Fis- 
cher, who  sent  seeds  to  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury 
Hill.  It  is  a  plant,  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  deserves  a 
place  in  our  gardens,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  free  flowerer, 
and  the  flowers  are  highly  colored.  Its  growth  is  erect  and 
twiggy,  with  four-sided  stems,  very  linear  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary jpeduncles,  bearing  a  raceme  of  eight,  or  ten,  or  more 
pendent,  very  bright  purple  red  flowers.  Easily  cultivated* 
—{Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 


OUR   ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

BT   THB  BDITOR. 

10.  The  SibebianPeaTbee.  (Cabbagana  abbobescens  Lam.) 

The  Carragana  arborescens  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  smaller  growing  trees  which  have  found  a  place  in 
our  gardens.  With  the  light  and  airy  foliage  of  the  Locust, 
it  combines  the  golden  tints  of  the  Laburnum,  while  in  the 
erect  and  symmetrical  habit  of  its  growth  it  surpasses  either 
of  these  well-known  and  handsome  trees.  Rising  with  a 
straight,  but  short  trunk,  its  branches,  which  divide  near  the 
ground,  spread  outwards  in  a  slight  curve,  and  give  it  that 
appearance  peculiar  to  some  elms, — the  vase  form — the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  shapes  which  the  latter  tree  assumes.     In 
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winter, — as  at  the  present  moment, — its  neat  yellow  spray  is 
the  most  attractive  among  many  fine  trees ;  in  spring  the  soft 
glaucous  hue  of  its  early  vegetating  foliage  is  conspicuous 
among  the  naked  branches  of  later  growing  kinds ;  in  sum- 
mer its  innumerable  yellow  blossoms,  scattered  among  its 
delicate  pinnate  foliage,  give  it  the  aspect  of  some  tender 
exotic  j  while  the  profusion  of  its  long  and  slender  seed  pots, 
Which  line  its  erect  shoots,  continues  its  attractiveness  till 
autumn  touches  it  with  a  chilly  hand,  and  changes  its  soft 
green  tints  to  the  yellow  hues  of  surrounding  trees. 


2.     THK  llBKRlAlf   PCA   TREE. 

The  Carragana  (fig.  2),  is  one  of  a  family  of  small  trees, 
or  low  shrubs,  peculiar  to  the  cold  regions  of  Siberia  and 
Eastern  Russia.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum  enumerates  a 
dozen  or  more  species,  all,  except  two  or  three,  being  natives 
of  those  countries.  Only  four  or  five  of  them  have,  as  yet, 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  these  quite  recently, 
with  the  exceptiod  of  the  Carragana  arborescens.  The 
latter  is  by  no  means  a  common  tree,  though  not  so  rare  ks 
the  others.  The  largest  specimen  we  have  ever  seen  is  in 
our  own  collection,  planted  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  some 
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fifteen  feet  high,  and  otherwise  proportionally  large  and  hand- 
some. It  was  introduced  to  England  in  1752,  and  the 
largest  specimen  around  London  was  at  Syon,  which  in 
1838  was  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  Carragana  arborescens  is  found  in  its  native  locality 
in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  latter  place 
grows  to  a  good  size,  but  in  more  arid  situations  it  is  only  a 
small  shrub.  Its  growth  is  rather  stiff  and  upright.  The 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate,  with  four  to  six  pairs  of  oblong 
villous  leaflets.  The  floweris  which  are  bright  yellow  and 
pea  shaped,  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel,  but  usually  several 
in  a  cluster  :  the  pods  oblong  taper,  containing  three  or  four 
seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  tough,  yellow  on 
the  outside.  The  buds  vegetate  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  the  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  succeeded  by  the 
seeds  which  remain  in  the  slender  pods  till  fully  mature, 
when  the  latter  split  in  halves,  twist  into  fantastic  forms,  and 
let  them  drop  upon  the  ground.  Its  average  growth  is  less 
than  a  foot  a  year. 

The  Siberian  pea  tree  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest  of  trees, 
coming  as  it  does  from  so  northern  a  latitude.  It  never  suf« 
fers  by  our  winters,  nor  fails  to  give  an  abundant  bloom,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  highly  ornamental  character, 
deserves  a  place  in  every  shrubbery.  It  is  also  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  growing  anywhere,  but  only  arriving  at  a  good 
size  in  a  strong  and  rich  garden  soil.  Its  propagation  is 
simple :  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds  which  ripen  in  abun- 
dance, or  it  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  The 
seeds  should  be  planted  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Three-thorned  Acacia  or  Locust,  in  a  light 
mellow  soil.  After  the  second  year  they  may  be  trans- 
planted into  nursery  rows,  where  they  may  stand  till  re- 
quired for  planting  out  to  their  final  situation.  Cuttings  of 
the  roots,  planted  in  beds  of  light  soil,  covered  an  inch  or 
two,  soon  make  young  shoots  which  may  be  treated  the 
second  year  like  the  seedlings. 

The  Carragana  arborescens  is  not  only  as  we  have  shown, 
a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  tree,  but  it  is  also  valuable  as 
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a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  the  smaller  growing  sorts,  and 
unique  weeping  varieties,  standard  high :  the  latter  are  among 
the  most  singular  and  delicate  of  pendulous  trees,  and  intro- 
duced sparingly  as  single  objects,  either  upon  the  lawn  or  in 
the  pleasure  ground,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  eflFect  of 
every  ornamental  scene. 


^tmtxul  Itfftitts. 


Gardbivs  and  GARDEiriNe  AROuifD  Paris.— The  following  account  of 
the  Gardens  around  Paris  is  by  Mr.  H.  Bailey,  gardeifer  at  Nuneham,  Eng. 
He  will  continue  his  remarks,  which  we  shall  copy  if  as  interesting  as  the 
present  notice : — 

Having  lately  made  a  journey  to  the  French  capital,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity (through  the  kindness  of  my  respected  employer)  of  seeing  the 'Royal 
and  the  best  market  gardens,  with  the  nurseries  and  seed  establishments 
there,  I  venture  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  notes  which  I  hope  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical. 

I  had  gone  to  Paris  with  the  idea  that  we  English  gardeners  were  a  long 
way  behind  our  ingenious  neighbors,  and  had  much  to  learn  from  them,  but 
I  now  think  very  differently.  The  productions  which  so  largely  fill  our 
markets,  the  beautiful  Spring  Lettuces  which  come  here  in  the  fullest  per- 
fection long  before  ours  are  ready,  these,  with  many  other  things,  have 
excited  our  surprise  and  made  us  feel  almost  ashamed  at  being  so  much  in 
arrear ;  but  when  we  come  to  know  that  ip  the  climate  of  Paris,  at  M.  Vil- 
morin's,  Thunbergias  were  ripening  their  seeds  in  the  open  air,  and  also  the 
different  kinds  of  Maurandia,  it  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
conclude  that  they  have  a  far  better  climate  than  ours. 

They  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  dryness  of  their  climate, 
being  upon  the  chalk,  and  when  the  sun  shines  that  luminary  has  much 
greater  power,  which  must  very  materially  aid  them  in  the  management  of 
the  cloches,  or  bell-glasses,  under  which  their  fine  Lettuces  are  grown.  I 
give  them  the  greatest  credit  for  their  assiduous  ingenuity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these ;  but  fully  think  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  our  constantly 
moist  climate  as  they  do  with  them. 

Judging  from  the  fine  fruit  which  I  saw  in  the  shop  of  M.  Joret,  in  the 
Rue  March6  St  Honor^,  and  also  at  Versailles  and  Fontainbleau,  I  should 
say  they  are  very  good  Pine  growers.  They  cultivate  the  young  plants 
principally  in  beds  prepared  for  them,  without  pots,  and  fruit  them  in  very 
small  pots  considering  the  size  of  the  fruit  produced  by  them.  They  seem 
to  feed  the  planti  much  by  a  large  supply  of  ammoniacal  gas,  fruiting 
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them  orer  a  chamber  filled  with.hot  dung,  and  plunging  them  in  a  shallow 
bed  of  tan. 

In  Vines  they  do  not  shine  at  all  as  we  do ;  no  such  Grapes  as  English 
gardeners  produce  are  to  be  met  with.  Here  are  none  of  those  fine,  fleshy^ 
delicious  Muscats,  or  Hamburghs,  that  were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  the  other  day.  Their  only  well  grown  Grape 
is  the  Chas^elas  de  Fontainbleau,  which,  at  that  place,  covers  a  wall  1300 
yards  long,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height  ^  The  vines  when  I  saw  them 
(the  18th  of  October)  were  loaded  with  produce,  fully  ripe  over  the  whole 
of  this  space :  they  were  of  the  richest  amber  color,  and  were  in  fact  delic- 
ious in  taste,  and  roost  inviting  to  behold.  The  Chasselas,  thus  ripened,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  grapes,  but  such  as  these  are  not  met  with  in  any 
quantity  in  the  roarkets ;  those  are  smaller  and  much  less  ripe ;  but  from 
such  grapes  and  a  piece  of  bread  many  a  Parisian  workman  makes  his  din- 
ner.   They  are  grown  for  the  market  at  Thoro^ry. 

In  French  garden^  the  vines  are  trained  on  a  low  trellis,  and  when  they 
want  to  force  them  a  frame  is  placed  over  them  about  3  feet*  6  inches  high 
at  back  and  1  foot  6  inches  in  front.  It  is  made  of  old  ship  timber,  not 
painted,  and  a  dung  lining  surrounds  this  economic  structure,  which  has  as 
well  two  flat  copper  pipes  along  the  front  for  heating.  Unlike  good  English 
gardeners  in  the  present  day,  they  do  not  force  the  same  portion  of  the  trellis 
in  successive  years ;  but  if  this  piece  is  forced  this  year,  another  ia  chosen 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  I  think  they  are  wrong  in  pursuing  this  antiquated 
notion,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  plants  which  are  forced  soon 
acquire  a  habit  of  pushing  their  buds  at  that  particular  period  of  the  year  at 
which  they  have  been  excited.  I  could  not  help  smiling,  therefore,  when 
gravely  assured  that  this  resting  was  an  element  of  their  success. 

In  Figs  they  do  not  seem  to  shine  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do ;  I  saw 
only  some  small  green  ones,  not  over  ripe,  in  M.  Joret's  shop. 

Their  P^irs  are  truly  magnificent  I  saw  Crassane,  Passe  Colmar,  Duch- 
ease  d'Angoul^me  and  Beurr6  Diel  prodigiously  fine,  particularly  the  Cras- 
sane, which  was  of  an  exquisite  flavor  too. 

In  the  way  of  Vegetables,  magnificent  Cauliflowers  were  hawking  about 
the  streets,  as  were  also  Peas,  in  the  middle  of  October.  Fruit  of  the  pur- 
ple Egg  Plant,  called  Aubergine,  were  on  sale  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
the  seeds  of  Haricot  Beans,  about  three  parts  grown,  were  exposed  under 
the  name  of  Flageolets.  1  saw  the  Dioscorea  after  the  second  year  of  cul- 
tivation little  better  than  we  have  it  in  this  country,  and  they  say  it  is  of  no 
use  without  two  years'  growth  in  Paris.  If,  as  experience  proves,  it  is  so 
shy,  we  may  take  our  leave  of  it  as  an  article  of  staple  food,  and  it  will 
only  serve  to  make  a  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  society. 
Magnificent  Cardoons  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  Escarolle, 
the  Batavian  Endive,  beautifully  blanched;  but  their  chief  point  of  excel- 
lence is  their  cultivation  of  Asparagus.  M.  Joret  had  smne  of  the  finest 
Asparagus  I  ever  beheld.  Its  culture  is  a  speciality  into  which  I  felt  much 
interest  in  making  inquiry.    It  is  managed  thus : — 

The  ground  isileeply  trenched  with  a  most  abundant  addition  of  the  best 
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rotten  dung  from  old  Melon  beds.  It  is  then  divided  into  beds,  aboat  3  feet 
6  inches,  with  alleys  3  feet  6  inches  in  width.  In  March  they  plant  their 
roots  20  inches  or  2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  nsual  routine  follows  till 
the  next  aatumn,  when  the  bed  is  liberally  manured  and  deeply  covered  by 
the  mould  from  the  adjoining  alleys.  Thus  excavated  they  form  a  recep- 
tacle for  hot  dung,  with  which  they  are  filled  as  the  produce  may  be 
required ;  the  beds  being  covered  with  their  small  frames,  which  are  about 
the  width  of  the  bed.  These  beds  produce  the  Asperges  blanches,  or  large 
white  Asparagus. 

The  beds  are  not  cut  previously  to  being  fiwced,  and  those  who  desire  to 
have  this  excellent  vegetable  in  its  full  perfection,  must  give  it  special  cul- 
ture. The  system  of  forcing  old  roots  from  beds  which  have  been  long  in 
cutting  can  only  disappoint  those  who  expect  fine  produce.  Indeed  this 
plant  seems  simply  to  require  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  an  abundant  space  be- 
tween the  plants,  and  a  three  years'  course  of  this  before  catting  the  shoots. 
In  the  market  gardens  around  Paris  both  Celery  and  CMoons  are  blanched 
by  filling  up  amongst  them  with  long  dry  stable  litter,  of  which  large  stacks 
meet  the  eye  on  entering  the  grounds.  The  Cardoons  are  planted  about 
four  feet  apart  on  the  flat  surface,  and  are  entirely  filled  up  with  this  ma- 
terial. I  saw  this  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Chevalier,  at  La  Chappelle,  whose 
quarters  of  Cardoons  were  wonderful  to  behold* 

Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  that  they  have  not  a  morsel  of 
curled  Parsley  in  their  gardens;  it  is  all  as  perfectly  plain  as  the  wild 
plant,  and  looking  to  the  fondness  which  the  French  evince  for  decoration^ 
one  wonders  at  this. 

It  is  usual  with  market  gardeners,  who  wre  obliged  to  crop  heavily,  to 
manure  heavily  also.  But  I  have  never  seen  soil  so  rich  in  maaarial  mat- 
ters as  the  Paris  gardens  seem  to  be. 

It  being  the  middle  of  October  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  very 
interesting  process  of  planting  the  Lettuces  under  the  cloches  or  bell-glasses 
of  which  Dr.  Lindley  gave  some  account  in  a  former  number  of  the  Gar* 
dtner^  Chronicle,  A  sloping  bank  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  the  soil  for 
which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  well-rotted  manure  from  the  old 
Melon  beds;  nothing  could  in  fact  be  lighter  or  richer  than  it  is;  each  bank 
is  made  6  or  7  feet  in  width,  and  the  glasses  are  placed  in  rows  close  to- 
gether. The  Lettuce  plants  which  are  raised  under  one  or  more  glasses 
are  now  most  carefully  transplanted,  putting  32,  to  be  again  thinned  to  8, 
and  finally  to  1,  under  each  glass.  The  success  with  which  these  are  cul- 
tivated is  very  great,  and  they  supply  the  English  markets  long  before  we 
get  them.  In  severe  weather  %traw  mats  (made  from  Rye)  are  placed  over 
them,  and  great  vigilance  is  used  in  giving  and  taking  air.  But  their  sheet 
anchor  is  the  dryness  of  their  climate,  wanting  which  I  do  not  think  the 
same  results  could  be  obtained  in  this  country,  however  indefatigable  we 
may  be. 

I  had  expected  to  have  seen  the  Chinese  Yam  producing  very  fine  large 
tubers  in  this  "land  of  the  sun,"  but  was  truly  disappointed  when  I  saw 
that  the  roots  were  not  bigger  (after  two  years'  cultivation  in  M.  Vilmorin's 
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garden)  than  those  I  have  at  Naneham.  I  noticed  a  pretty  pyriform  Tomato 
in  that  garden,  and  the  Chinese  Radish,  of  which  I  bought  seeds.— ( GardL 
Cftitm^  1856,  p.  836.) 


iliossip  of  i\t  Pont^. 

Tbe  Black  Gum  Trbe,  (Nyssa  sylvatica). — Dear  Sir: — When  our 
esteemed  friend,  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  was  making  us  a  brief  visit  last 
fall,  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  tree  above  named.  A  tree 
very  much  neglected,  probably  from  the  same  common  habit  of  looking 
abroad  for  ornaments  to  our  grounds  instead  of  our  native  forest 

In  referring  to  Micraux,  (who  I  just  learn  is  no  more  with  us,  his  noble 
spirit  having  departed  to  a  higher  sphere  of  labor,)  I  observe  that  he 
ascribes  its  northern  limits  to  the  Schuylkill ;  and  by  no  means  does  jus- 
tice to  its  great  beauty,  confining  his  remarks  to  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  name.  On  its  location,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  wood  and  its  uses, 
truthfully  enough ;  but  he  unfortunately  overlooked  the  splendor  of  its  foli' 
agt^  and  this  especially  in  the  Autumn.  He  probably  made  his  observations 
on  the  foliage  from  dryed  specimens,  and  never  saw  the  tree  when  decked 
in  its  autumnal  grandeur,  or  his  enthusiastic  spirit  could  hardly  have  avoided 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  admiration. 

The  tree  is  of  medium  growth.  In  the  forest  where  crowded  (apart  from 
the  foliage,)  its  form  and  outward  appearance  has  no  particular  attractions, 
but  when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  with  room  to  develop,  it  branches  low 
in  such  situations,  extending  at  right  angles  from  the  body  and  finally 
assumes  a  drooping  position,  forming  a  most  beautiful  rounding  head.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  thick,  and  with  a  shining,  glossy  upper  surface.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  October  it  assumes  varied  shades  of  brown 
and  red  to  a  bright  scarlet,  presenting  at  a  distance  a  most  animating  and 
grand  sight,  as  that  of  a  tree  covered  with  gorgeous  scarlet  flowers.  The 
si^ht  is  oAen  so  grand  that  tbe  passer-by  is  involuntarily  brought  to  pause 
to  admire. 

Such  is  the  Black  Gum  tree  of  our  forest.  What  would  an  Englishman 
give  could  he  transfer  such  a  tree  to  his  park,  with  the  assurance  of  retain- 
ing its  autumnal  grandeur  in  his  more  humid  climate  ?  Yet  we  at  home 
neglect  its  propagation,  and  that  of  others  of  our  splendid  forest  trees,  and 
import  from  abroad,  at  great  cost,  inferior  articles  to  adorn  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  parks  of  our  country. 

I  thought  as  this  tree  is  not  indigenous  so  far  north,  and  yet  perfectly 
hardy,  and  no  doubt  will  flourish  with  you,  a  few  seeds  for  distribution 
aiDODg  your  members  would  not  be  unacceptable.  I  therefore  embrace  an 
opportunity  to  forward  to  George  A.  Otis,  Esq.,  No.  1  Boylston  Place,  a 
snmll  package,  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  call  for  and  present  to 
tbe  Society  in  my  name,  being  careful  to  try  some  yourself. 

The  seed,  as  you  will  observe,  is  hard  and  will  require  the  action  of  the 
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winter's  freezings  or  other  means,  to  prepare  thera  for  vegetation.  If  treated 
as  Peach  or  Cherry  seed  are,  I  doubt  not  they  will  readily  vegetate. — With 
great  respect,  I  remain  yours,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cor.  Sec'y  Mass.  Hort  Soc, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  ^Oth,  1857,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  Wienx,  Cor. 
Sec^  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Large  Crop  op  Grapes. — At  the  Convention  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of 
Western  New  York,  held  at  Rochester  on  the  7th  of  January,  various  sub- 
jects were  discussed,  among  which  was  that  of  hardy  grapes.  Mr.  Barry 
called  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  McKay, 
of  Naples,  a  successful  cultivator  of  grapes,  to  give  the  meeting  some  infor- 
mation of  his  mode  of  culture,  profits,  &c. 

*^  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  interested  with  Mr.  McKay  in  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  He  pruned  very  close  every  season,  and  trained  his  vines  on  wire 
trellises  some  seven  feet  high.  The  lower  branches  were  trained  very  near 
the  ground.  The  vines  were  one  rod  apart  each  way,  making  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  the  acre.  He  thoroughly  manured.  The  fruit  ripened  every 
season  perfectly.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  a  north- 
western exposure.  The  product  is  about  $1,200  per  acre.  Mostly  sold  at 
15  cents  per  pound." 

This  amount  would  require  8000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  or  about  200  bushels — 
equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  bushels  to  each  vine ;  certainly  a  very  large  crop. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  McKay  **  thoroughly  manures,"  as  indeed  he  must 
do  so  to  sustain  such  a  crop.  In  this  retrpect  his  practice  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  Brackett,  detailed  in  another  page,  who  objects  to  all  manure  in  the 
culture  of  the  grape; 

Much  interesting  information  was  given  on  other  subjects,  which  we  shall 
allude  to  again. 

The  Season  op  1856  at  Umow  Springs,  N.  Y.— December  1855  wa« 
very  mild  until  the  24th,  when  the  temperature  was  26%  and  it  was  down  to 
32%  or  below  it,  every  day  until  April  3d,  being  101  days. 

It  was  below  zero,  January  5th,  4°;  9th,  4*";  20th,  4°.  February  3d, 
zero ;  13th,  6° ;  14th,  zero.    March  9th,  4** ;  10th,  &°. 

April  was  cool,  with  11  days'  rain  or  snow.  May,  cool  and  very  wet;  16 
days'  rain.  Temperature  average  of  the  month  63°.  June  warm  and  very 
wet  until  the  20th,  with  11  days'  rain;  then  clear  until  the  30th;  then 
heavy  rain,  79°.  July  very  hot,  with  11  days'  light  rain,  46°.  5'.  August 
very  warm;  light  rain  12  days,  80°.  5'.  September  very  warm,  11  days' 
rain ;  7th,  at  92°  rain ;  10th,  at  90°  heavy  rain. 

October  warm ;  11  days'  rain,  74°.  November  warm  and  pleasant  for  the 
season ;  4  inched  snow,  29th.  December  has  been  very  severe,  with  high 
winds  and  great  and  sudden  changes.  9th,  at  2  o'clock,  temperature  30°  • 
at  7,  down  to  8°,  (22°  in  5  hours);  11th,  48°,  rain;  18th,  6°  below  zero  at 
sunrise,  6°  above  at  noon,  6°  below  at  sunset ;  20tb,  42°,  rain ;  31st,  snow 
storm.    Temperature  at  noon  32°. 
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Cherries  were  plenty,  very  large  and  fair ;  other  fhiit  generally  scarce, 
yet  we  had  some  trees  heavily  laden  with  peaches  and  plums,  of  the  first 
qnality ;  the  hot  weather  in  September  ripening  them  to  perfection.  One 
large  tree  near  the  lake,  produced  the  heaviest  crop  of  Apricots  that  I  ever* 
saw.  The  cold,  wet  weather,  in  many  cases,  was  more  destructive  to  the 
carculio  than  to  the  froit — Tours,  J.  S.  Allek,  Janvary,  1857. 


ILLI1V0I8    STATE    HORTICULTURAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  cultivators  of  Illinois  was  held  at  Decatur,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  when  a  State  Horticultural  Society  was  organized,  and 
the  following  officers  elected: 

President — Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Alton. 

Vice  Presidents. — R.  W.  Hvnt,  Napierville ;  W.  H.  Mahit,  Blooming- 
ton;  L.  Shaw,  Tremont;  Wm.  Stewart,  Payson;  S.  Francis,  Spring- 
field ;  Dr.  Kell,  Paris ;  John  P.  Retitolds,  Salem ;  Dr.  Corden,  Jones- 
boro^. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — A.  B.  Galubha,  Ldsbon. 

Recording  Secretary. — James  Starr,  Alton.  , 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary. — F.  H.  Phositix,  Bloomington. 

Treasurer. — Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton. 

A  State  with  such  a  soil  and  climate  as  Illinois  should  have  a  Society 
like  this,  and  we  look  to  valuable  results  firom  its  organization,  and  the 
energetic  gentlemen  who  compose  its  officers. 

PRUIT   GROWERS   OF   WESTERN  NEW  TORE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Rochester,  on  the  7th  of  January,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected: — 

President — John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs. 

Vice  Presidents. — Asa  Rowe,  Sweden;  H.  R.  Norton,  Brockport ;  E. 
C.  Fbost,  Catherine. 

Secretaries.— J.  B.  Eaton,  Buffiilo ;  H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester. 

Treasurer. — ^W.  P.  Towns  end,  Lockport 

Executive  Committee. — P.  Barrt,  Rochester;  T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva; 
H.  E.  Dickinson,  Lyons;  W.  R.  Smith,  Syracuse;  P.  R.  Freeofv, 
Auburn. 

Chairman  of  County  Committee.—- P.  Barrt,  Rochester. 

A  small,  but  fine,  exhibition  of  fruits  was  made,  as  follows : 

From  A.  Corey,  Penfield,  20  varieties  of  apples  and  Isabella  grapes. 
From  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  20  varieties  of  apples.  From  John  Parks, 
Yates,  16  varieties  of  apples.  .  From  J.  B.  Johnson,  Naples,  18  varieties  of 
apples,  and  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes.  From  J.  Nelson,  Brighton,  3 
▼irieties  of  apples.    From  L.  Barber,  East  Bloomfield,  a  seedling  apple 
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callen  the  Golden  Gobs.    From  T.  C.  Maxwell,  a  large  red  apple,  soppoeed 
to  be  a  seedliDg. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barry  23  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenn^  d'Alencon,  Winter  Nelis,  Jean  de  Witte, 
Bezi  d'Esperin,  Bergamotte  Cadette,  Gloat  Morceaii,  Pound,  CatiUac,  &c 


Passa(|nsetts  Jortitnltnral  $omi$. 


Satwrdmf^  Dectmber  27M.— The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day,— the  President  in  the  chair. 

'  During  the  year  the  following  members  have  been  elected : — Isaac  Gary, 
Boston;  J.  D.  Harvey,  Gambridgeport ;  J.  G.  Bachi,  R.  W.  Holman,  and  J. 
W.  Jenks,  Boston ;  F.  Winship,  Brighton ;  E.  W.  Buswell,  and  Wm.  Gour- 
tis,  Boston;  Wm.  M.  Ghase,  Fall  River ;  G.  F.  Gurtis,  J.  V.  Wellington,  M. 
P.  Kennard,  and  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Boston;  H.  G.  Peters,  Southboro';  J.  F. 
Braldee,  Boston. 

The  several  garden,  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  Gommittees,  made  their 
reports  for  the  year,  which  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  President,  M.  P.  Wilder,  and  Gapt  Austin,  were  chosen  a  Gommit- 
tee  to  settle  with  Mt  Auburn  Gemetery.    Meeting  dissolved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GOMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS, 

▲WARDINe  PBEMIUM8  DURIIfG  THE  TEAR. 

The  Gomraittee  on  Fruits  present  to  the  Society  a  report  of  their  doings 
for  the  past  year,  feeling  that  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  departments  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Society  established  for  the  public  good.  And,  as  they 
make  record,  from  week  to  week,  of  their  doings,  it  is  for  the  dissemination 
of  good  to  all,  especially  for  those  who  cannot  be  present  to  witness  the 
rich  display  of  choice  specimens  of  fruits  offered,  not  only  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  but  often  from  thousands  of  miles  within  our  outspread  coun- 
tiy — including  Kansas,  Galifomia  and  Oregon.  In  this  way,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  compare  specimens  and  quality,  and  judge  of  such  varieties  as  have 
a  local  habitation ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  there  are  some  fruits 
which  do  better  in  the  section  in  which  they  originated,  while  it  is  admitted 
that  others  may  be  improved  by  a  change  of  location,  though  this  seldom 
happens;  yet  the  Bartlett  (and  some  few  varieties  of  foreign  origin,) 
a  widely  disseminated  pear,  seems  to  find  in  this  country  a  more  congenial 
climate  than  in  the  place  of  its  origin.  The  apples  grown  in  Kansas,  as 
presented  for  exhibition  here,  were  mostly  varieties  which  had  originated  in 
this  section,  such  as  the  Roxbuiy  Russet,  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
itf&c.,  and  though  somewhat  increased  in  size,  they  were  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  same  varieties  grown  with  us. 

Of  the  fruits  shown  as  g^wn  in  Oregon,  we  would  speciaUy  mention  the 
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Gloria  Mondi  (Monstroiu  Pippin  of  Coxe,)  as  exhibited  by  Daniel  Denny, 
on  account  of  its  monstrons  size,  viz.,  3  lbs.  5<|  oz.  avoirdupois  weight* 
Spechnens  of  the  Sparhawk,  weighing  37  oz.,  grown  in  Alabama,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  and,  notwithstanding  the  size,  (27  oz.),  was  so 
much  incressed  over  those  grown  in  the  locality  of  its  origin ;  the  flavor 
was  not  any  the  less  agreeable. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  new  fruits,  particularly  of  the 
apple,  such  varieties  as  are  coming  into  existence  as  seedlings,  or  those 
which  have  only  been  known  in  the  particular  vicinity  of  its  origin,  and  from 
year  to  year  are  being  disseminated  and  brought  to  notice  through  some 
horticulturist  Under  the  head  of  Apples,  we  would  mention  as  promising 
well,  the  Washington,  a  handsome  autumn  fruit,  and  the  Pplidi,  a  late 
autumn  or  winter  variety. 

And  were  we  going  into  a  recommendation  of  some  of  the  older  varie- 
ties, we  should  bespeak  a  place  in  the  smallest  collection  for  the  Fameuse, 
which  is  ahomfs  good,  from  the  first  dropping  to  its  latest  keeping,  unsur- 
passed and  admirably  adapted  for  the  table  or  kitchen. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  apples*  in  general  the  past  season,  there 
has  been  but  a  slight  falling  off  of  contributions  either  at  the  weekly  or  at 
the  annual  exhibition,  and  of  specimens  nearly  equal  to  any  former  year. 
We  wish  space  would  allow  us  to  speak  of  some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
shown  during  the  year,  but  can  only  mention  the  Ladies'  Sweeting,  as 
shown  by  F.  &  L.  Lovett,  with  the  view  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  best 
known  varieties  for  a  sweet  apple.  It  proves  a  good  bearer,  with  few  of 
under  size,  keeping  well  till  into  May. 

The  Foster  apple,  ripe  in  August,  as  shown  for  several  years  by  J.  W. 
Foster,  is  a  superior  sweet  apple  and  worthy  general  cultivation.  Not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  identify  it  with  any  known  variety,  the  Committee  have 
given  it  this  name. 

Pears  will  probably  hold  a  preeminence  with  the  public  as  well  as  the 
amateur,  and  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  we  are  not  obliged  to 
depend  solely  on  those  of  foreign  origin,  for  we  could  name  at  least  a  dozen 
varieties  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  same  number  originating  in 
other  countries,  viz.,  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Brandywine,  Boston,  Seckel, 
Tyson,  Andrews,  Lodge,  Kingsessing,  Howell,  Oswego  Beurr6  and  Adams. 

In  the  belief  of  many,  we  shall  do  as  well  to  rely  mainly  for  a  certain 
returnable  crop  of  pears,  on  varieties  originating  with  us.  There  are  those 
who^  either  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  of  business,  or  as  amateurs,  will  always 
cultivate  varieties  which  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
who  can  only  grow  a  limited  number,  that  there  are  persons  who  can  afford 
and  are  willing  to  pass  through  all  this  vexation,  and  it  would  be  as  well 
that  we  might  profit  by  their  failure  of  a  return  commensurate  with  the  out- 
lay. A  beginner  generally  makes  a  mistake  in  desiring  to  grow  too  great 
a  variety — such  as  he  has  seen  described  with  high  encomiums,  instead  of 
relying  at  the  outset  on  some  horticultural  neighbor  who  haa  had  experience, 
perhaps  at  an  outlay  of  funds  and  temper  for  the  meagre  return  of  yean  of 
tuL 
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We  would,  therefore,  say  to  a  begrinner,  calculate  the  Dumber  of  trees 
you  design  setting  out,  the  proportion  for  season  of  ripening,  whether  as 
dwarf  or  standards,  then  consult  one  of  known  judgment,  who  has  had 
experience  and  mainly  rely  on  his  judgment,  which  will  piobably  avail 
much,  enabling  him  to  come  at  once  in  his  outlay  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  which  promise  well  and  maintain  a  high  character, 
we  would  mention :  Beurr6  de  Wael,  Beurr^  Sterckman,  Beurr^  Clairgeau, 
Beurr^  d'Anjou,  Retour  de  Rome,  Charles  Van  Hooghten,  Comte  de 
Flanders,  Sterling,  Gideon  Paridant,  Abbot,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Doyenn^ 
Boussock,  Pratt,  Beurr6  Kennes,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Fondante  de  Malines, 
Conseiller  Ranwez,  Kirtland,  Shekel,  Beurr^  Langelier,  £mile  d'Heyst, 
Calebasse  Delvigne,  Pie  IX.,  St.  Menin,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

Of  seedlings,  of  recent  introduction,  which  bid  fair  to  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous position,  may  be  named  the  Shepherd,  Dana's  No.  16,  Dana's  Na  12, 
and  Dana's  new  Seedling,  shown  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  contributions  of  grapes  raised  under  glass  have  been  liberal,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  well  grown ;  coming  mainly  from  houses  long  established, 
though  many  have  been  offered  from  houses  of  recent  introduction,  but  fol- 
lowing closely  on  to  those  of  not  so  recent  a  date.  The  Committee  having 
availed  themselves  of  duties  jointly  assigned  them  with  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee of  visiting  the  various  graperies  and  fruit  gardens  in  this  vicinity, 
are  ready  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  Garden  Committee 
Report ;  begging  leave  to  state  that  the  amount  appropriated  in  that  depart- 
ment of  your  Society  is  well  applied  in  the  way  of  gleaning  valuable  infor- 
mation for  this  Committee. 

TJie  visit  to  the  grapery  of  M.  H.  Simpson,  Saxonville,  seemed  more 
nearly  connected  with  this  department  than  any  other,  that  we  took  special 
cognizance  of  all  matters;  to  the  novel  mode  adopted  as  the  '*  Simptaman^ 
plan  of  cultivating  two  crops  in  one  year.  That  Mr.  Simpson  has  been 
eminently  successful  we  have  had  ample  proof,  and  he  is  deserving  of  all 
honor  which  may  be  attached  to  so  prosperous  an  issue  against  the  fearful 
odds  attendant  theieon.  Nearly  all  his  friends  predicted  a  failure  of  crops, 
ruination  of  vines,  and  a  heavy  outlay  devoid  of  a  return.  Even  his  gar- 
dener (Mr.  Bums)  was  of  like  opinion  with  the  multitude.  Yet  against  all 
these  odds  which  Mr.  S.  had  to  contend  with,  he  persevered,  (his  gardener 
against  his  own  convictions  was  assiduous  in  carrying  out  his  employer's 
plan,)  and  success  has  attended  as  Mr.  S.  alone  predicted  it  would.  Our 
visit  was  made  on  the  24th  of  April  1856,  at  which  time  we  found  a  luxuri- 
ating crop,  on  vines  which  were  started  December,  J855. 

And  from  the  same  vines  which  gave  the  crop  in  April,  Mr.  Simpson 
made  a  liberal  display  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December,  1856. 

The  Macready's  Early  White  were  cut  as  early  as  December  3d ;  the 
vines  had  a  period  of  rest  firom  April  to  August,  when  bottom  heat  was  ap- 
plied and  a  produce  of  about  ten  pounds  to  the  vine  was  the  result.  Hav- 
ing visited  the  grapery,  we  found  the  vines  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Under  the  head  of  Hothouse  Grapes  the  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to 
iDcoqwrate  a  conununication  from  J.  Fisk  Allen : 
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Salev,  December  dOtb,  1856. 
To  ike  Chairman  of  the  Ihdt  CommiUee  of  Ma»8.  HorL  Society, 

Dear  Sir : — In  my  reply  to  your  note  last  year  regarding  grape  culture  in 
thifl  Ticinity,  mention  was  made  of  the  Black  Barbarossa  as  having  fiaited 
in  the  grapery  of  R.  S.  Rogers,  £sq. 

This  present  year  this  vine  has  again  fruited,  and  you  have  had  bunches 
of  this  crop  exhibited  upon  the  tables  of  your  Society.  It  is  proper  now  to 
state,  that  this  variety  has  been  fi  uited  two  seasons  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  and  that  good  judges  pronounce  the  grape  identical  with  the 
Prince  Albert 

There  are  other  vines  of  the  Barbarossa  in  this  vicinity— one  small 
bunch,  of  a  very  few  berries,  was  produced  upon  one  vine.  The  Prince 
Albert  has  been  extensively  planted  in  forcing  houses  in  this  State,  and  the 
vines  have  been  removed  on  account  of  their  uniruitfulness.  In  my  retard- 
ing house  it  has  usually  yielded  well,  bearing  large,  long  bunches,  of  two 
to  four  pounds  weight.  This  year,  it  had  not  a  grape  or  a  blossom,  and  a 
vine  still  retained  in  the  forcing  house  for  experiment,  has  not  shown  a  fruit 
cluster  for  years.  The  vines  of  the  two,  if  not  identical,  have  the  same 
uncertainty  of  crop. 

The  fruit  grown  on  Mr.  Rogers'  vine  resembles  the  fruit  shown  by 
myself,  for  many  years,  under  the  name  of  Bishop.  This  is  an  uncertain 
bearer,  fruiting  on  alternate  years. 

There  are  three  grapes  which  have  a  very  singular  mode  of  growth,  the 
Prince  Albert,  the  Bishop,  and  Red  Lombardy.  If  the  Barbarossa  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety  from  Prince  Albert,  then  there  is  a  fourth.  The  Queen  of 
Nice  occasionally  exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  same  growth.  All  these 
grapes  are  late,  requiring  one  to  two  months  longer  season  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  great  heat  to  mature  them  in  perfection. 

These  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  hundreds  of  other  kinds, 
when  in  growth,  by  this  singularity :  the  point,  or  termination,  of  all  the 
young  shoots  being  tunud  dotm,  as  if  held  in  check  by  a  rein.  The  Prince 
Albert  has  this  peculiarity  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  the  Barbarossa  is  so 
entirely  like,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  believing  them  distinct  The  vine 
alluded  to  as  bearing  only  a  few  berries  had  a  cane  of  large  size,  the  whole 
length  of  the  rafter,  in  full  health,  and  showing  a  correct  picture  of  the 
Prince  Albert  and  of  its  customary  barrenness. 

Possibly  the  vines  in  New  York  are  not  true  Barbarossa.  If  the  vines 
were  selected  when  in  growth,  this  peculiar  habit  may  have  led  to  error. 

Probably  another  season  will  settle  the  question.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
vine  is  an  uncertain  bearer,  it  will  be  well  to  be  cautious  in  planting  or 
propagating  it 

Seedling  grape  vines  multiply  so  rapidly,  that  it  would  require  a  large 
space  and  more  leisure  than  I  am  possessed  of  even  to  name  them.  The 
Rebecca  is  the  best  that  has  come  under  my  observation  the  past  year ; 
the  fruit  superior  to  the  Diana,  which  is  generally  esteemed  the  best 
ftavored  native  grape  yet  fairly  tested.  Should  this  prove  hardy  in  our  cli- 
mate, it  will  be  received  as  a  great  acquisition. 
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Mr.  Edward  Rogers,  of  this  city,  has  a  large  nmnber  of  hybrids,  which 
haye  fruited  this  past  season.  The  mammoth  Globe  Grape,  fertilized  by 
the  pollen  of  the  Chasselas  and  Black  Hamburgh,  was  the  method  employed 
in  producing  them.  Black,  red  and  white  fruit,  in  fine  formed  bunches,  is 
the  result,  and  ripening  early.  The  vines  were  spotted  some  with  mildew, 
and  another  year  will  test  their  quality.    They  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Several  of  my  own  hybrids  have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  fruited  this 
year  in  open  culture.  No.  19,  a  round,  bkck  grape,  I  thought  quite  good, 
others  closely  resembling  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  sharp,  acid  flavor  of 
that  variety ;  still  others,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  the  robins  as  soon 
as  colored,  and  before  they  were  fully  ripe.  The  white,  known  as  Allen's 
Hybrid,  has  been  allowed  to  bear  a  full  crop  this  year,  under  glass.  l*he 
result  was  entirely  satis&ctory;  the  fruit  ripening  the  first  of  August  and 
keeping  well  three  months  upon  the  vine.  A  few  bunches  cut  remained  in 
good  condition  three  months  longer.  This  vine  survived  the  past  severe 
winter  in  open  culture.  The  purple.  No.  8,  fully  sustains  its  promise  of 
being  valuable  as  a  later  fruit,  coming  into  eating  some  weeks  after  the 
white. 

The  weather  in  April  and  May  was  cold  and  wet ;  this  caused  an  unus- 
ual bleeding  of  the  vines  in  open  culture.  More  injury  was  done  the  vines 
from  this  protracted  bleeding,  than  has  ever  before  been  noticed  by  the 
writer.  The  tenninal  buds  on  the  spurs,  and  many  of  those  on  the  long 
canes,  were  destroyed — apparently  poisoned  or  corroded  by  some  substance 
in  the  sap.  On  the  recurrence  of  fine,  dry  weather,  the  flow  of  sap  would 
cease,  when  the  shoot  or  branch  would  appear  as  if  whitewashed.  Not- 
withstanding this  unfavorable  spring,  the  heat  of  July  and  the  mild  weather 
in  October  matured  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  where  the  vines  were  not  injured 
by  the  cold  of  winter.    Under  glass,  a  full  crop  was  also  matured. 

The  mildew  seems  to  be  the  great  drawback  to  the  successful  culture  of 
the  grape  in  this  country.  Under  glass,  where  it  has  been  more  and  more 
troublesome  from  year  to  year,  (in  my  houses,]  it  has  been  entirely  subdued 
by  constant  applications  of  sulphur  applied  early  to  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  repeated  as' often  as  it  was  washed  in  by  water  or  disappeared  by  evap- 
oration. In  the  open  garden  it  has  been  more  than  ever  troublesome  in  this 
vicinity,  appearing  in  June  and  reappearing  on  every  wet  and  foggy  term 
even  into  October,  a  space  of  four  months.  Formerly,  its  occurrence  was 
confined  to  July  and  August  The  application  of  sulphur  and  lime  water 
to  the  foliage  by  the  syringe,  or  garden  engine,  will  destroy  it  at  once. 
This  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  occasion  may  require.  I  find  the  appli- 
cation of  dry  flour  of  sulphur  alont  the  most  satis&ctory,  spreading  this 
freely  upon  the  ground  around  the  vine  and  upon  the  foliage — ^repeating 
this  on  the  appearance  of  mildew,  and  in  foggy  weather  during  the  summer. 
After  a  few  years,  the  soil  will  become  so  saturated  as  to  require  but  one 
application  for  the  season,  and  this  in  June  or  July. 

Complaints  are  freely  made  that  the  mildew  reappears  after  the  wash  and 
sulphur  has  once  destroyed  it  To  be  of  any  real  use  the  vines  must  be 
watched,  and  the  sulphur  application  renewed,  in  one  form  or  other,  as 
often  as  any  reappearance  of  mildew,  and  this  again  and  again  if  necessary. 
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Several  mdividaals,  recently  writing  upon  the  mildew,  speak  of  it  as  if 
cansed  by  change  of  temperature  of  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse.  My  own 
observation  for  twenty  years  past,  has  led  me  to  think  that  damp,  foggy 
weather  was  the  cause,  and  the  most  favorable  for  its  vegetation  is  the  hot 
fogs  of  dog  days. 

Respectfully  yours,  John  Fisk  Allen. 

Hakdt  Native  Grapes. — The  time  has  arrived,  showing  clearly  that  we 
can  now  have  open  cultured  grapes,  nearly  equalling  those  grown  under 
glass.  In  addition  to  the  seedlings  heretofore  shown  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Stetson,  and  fblly  spoken  of  in  former  Reports,  wl9  would  mention  the 
Rebecca,  shown  by  William  Brooksbank,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  Rebecca 
i^  the  best  seedling,  shown  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  promises  to  be 
tarbfj  highJUwortd^  a  good  hearer^  and  perfectly  hardy ^  and  being  a  white 
variety,  may  prove  somewhat  more  desirable.  Of  its  hardiness  we  are 
assured,  since  it  has  stood  the  winter  without  protection,  at  Winchester,  in 
the  grounds  of  £.  A.  Brackett  With  Mr.  Brackett  it  ripened  earlier  than 
the  Diana.  Of  its  earliness,  prolificness  and  hardiness,  Mr.  Brackett  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation. 

The  Union  also  fruited  with  Mr.  Boicket  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  good 
grower  and  bearer,  and  perfecdy  hardy.  This  variety  (as  shown)  was  fully 
ripened  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  a  delicious  grape,  of  sacha- 
rine  flavor,  and  fully  equal  in  size  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  appearance. 

The  Delaware  was  also  fruited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brackett  Both  the 
bunch  and  berry  were  much  increased  in  size  over  those  shown  as  grown  in 
Ohio.  The  Delaware  ripened  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  though  the 
grape  is  undersized,  it  will  always  prove  desirable  for  the  table. 

The  Curtis,  (Mr.  Stetson's  seedling,  spoken  of  heretofore  as  No.  4,)  in 
the  hands  of  Nahum  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  ripened  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  was  of  superior  flavor.  Several  other  seedlings  of  good 
promise  were  shown,  but  sufficient  is  not  yet  known  of  their  earliness  and 
hardiness  to  warrant  the  Committee  to  speak  so  fully  as  to  recommend  their 
culture.  The  Allen's  Hybrid  was  of  an  increased  size  over  those  hereto- 
fore shown. 

Subjoined  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Brackett  on  the  subject  of  out- 
door grapes.  Mr.  Brackett's  grounds  are  most  favorably  located  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine  and  its  early  ripening.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  dis- 
sents strongly  from  most  growers,  as  to  the  food  required  for  th6  vine.  We 
cannot  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Brackett,  and  think  he  may  have  come  to  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  he  is  highly  favored  with  the  best  of  vir- 
gin soil,  and  a  fortunate  location  in  all  respects. 

Neither  must  the  fact  enumerated  by  Mr.  Brackett  that  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  awarded  a  prize  to  grapes,  grown  under  the  most  ordinary 
conditions,  be  tidcen  as  an  evidence  that  they  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  this  way  for  any  length  of  time.  The  grapes  referred  to,  were  \hefint  crop 
of  a  new  vinery,  supplied  with  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  growing 
in  a  border  which,  according  to  the  account,  ^  appeared  "  to  be  common 
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garden  soil,  and  everybody  is  aware  how  good  the  soil  of  an  English  gar- 
den is. 

Winchester,  January  Ist,  1857. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Fhiit  CommUtet  of  the  Mass.  Hort,  Society : 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  Dec.  27th,  was  duly  received.  In  a  note  published 
in  your  last  year's  report,  I  detailed  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best  method 
of  training  vines  in  open  culture :  and  also  gave  a  description  of  my  soO. 
Notwithstanding  the  coiling  of  my  vines  around  the  stalks,  and  the  severe 
root  pruning  given  them  some  two  years  since,  they  still  continue  to  make 
too  much  growth.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  no  soil  in  this  climate  suit- 
able for  the  vine,  that  is  not  already  rich  enough  in  those  materials  neces- 
sary to  form  leaf  and  wood.  Especially  is  this  true  of  vines  grown  under 
'  glals.  The  system  of  making  rich  borders  is  derived  from  English  cultiva* 
tors,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  its  noHve  soil, 
and  the  wine-growing  districts  of  Europe. 

This  gluttony  of  the  vine  has  been  growing  from  bad  to  worse,  until  in 
some  instances  borders  have  been  literally  filled  with  dead  horses  and  offiil 
from  slaughter-houses. 

Sometldng,  however,  of  a  return  to  first  principles  was  found  at  the  late 
exhibition  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  grapes  from  vines  grown  in  nothing 
but  common  garden  soil,  received  the  highest  premium  in  competition  with 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  best  grape  growers  of  England. 

Vines,  in  pots,  grown  in  a  soil  composed  almost  entirely  of  gravel  and 
sand,  without  any  animal  manure,  treated  with  silicate  of  potash  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  have  borne  large  crops  and  ripened  their  fruit  much  sooner 
than  those  grown  in  a  rich  compost  The  fruit  of  these  vines  was  exhibited 
on  your  tables  last  March. 

As  the  object  of  nature  is  to  reproduce  its  species,  it  follows  that  the 
great  labor  of  the  vine  is  in  maturing  the  seed.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  ease  with  which  this  is  perfected  will  be  the  size  of  the  pulp,  or  fruit, 
and  the  time  of  ripening  lessened.  Such  being  the  case,  all  stimulants  not 
tending  to  assist  the  vine  in  this  direction  are  injiaious ;  inasmuch  as  they 
stimulate  the  vine  to  an  unnatural  growth  of  wbod — a  condition  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  fruit 

I  have  fruited,  the  past  season,  four  new  varieties  of  out-door  grapes,  the 
Rebecca,  Delaware,  Union,  and  Canadian  Chief. 

The  Canadian  Chief  is  to  all  appearance  a  foreign  grape.  The  Delaware 
is  perfectly  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  of  an  excellent  flavor.  It  is 
the  earliest  of  all  our  native  grapes  worth  cultivating.  The  Rebecca 
ripens  about  the  same  time  of  the  Diana,  and  stands  the  climate  quite  as 
well  as  the  Isabella.  The  Delaware  and  Rebecca  are  in  my  estimation  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  Diana. 

The  Union  grape  is  a  seedling  from  the  Isabella ;  perfectly  hardy,  bunches 
about  the  size  of  the  Hamburgh,  the  berries  somewhat  larger  and  of  excel- 
lent  flavor.  It  has  ripened  with  me  during  the  past  three  years,  and  should 
it  continue  to  maintain  its  present  character  it  will  undoubtedly  become  our 
best  market  grape.  Yours  truly,  E.  A.  Brackett. 
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The  Concord  is  now  widely  disseminated,  and  some  are  strenuous  in  its 
favor ;  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  have  become  so  well  tested  as  to 
esiliness,  &.c.,  that  growers  will  he  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  a^  to 
its  merits — and  will  probably  decide  in  favor  of  its  being  a  valuable  addition 
to  other  varieties  for  out-door  culture. 

Oct  8th. — ^Mr.  S.  Herman  showed  grapes  so  closely  resembling  the  Ham- 
burgh, as  to  be  taken  for  that  grape.  The  grower  of  the  grape  (a  German) 
sajTS,  in  answer  to  a  query, "  I  had  the  Black  Hamburgh  planted  in  my 
grounds,  but  it  would  not  stand  the  winter ;  while  the  vine  from  which  these 
grapes  were  cut,  stood  the  first  three  winters  without  any  protection,  while 
the  last  four  years  they  have  been  covered.  It  usually  ripens  about  the 
last  of  August ;  this  year,  in  consequence  of  wet  and  cold,  it  was  nearly  a 
month  later.    My  vines  were  received  from  Germany." 

Considering  the  great  value  that  would  accrue  from  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  native  grapes,  ripening  sufficiently  early  to  mature  in  any 
part  of  the  New  England  States,  and  superior  to  any  we  now  possess,  your 
Committee  urge  the  necessity  of  the  Society  offering  a  special  premium  not 
exceeding  $500,  or  such  amount  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  best 
seedling  possessing  such  qualifications  as  will  entitle  it  to  so  liberal  a  prize. 

Blackberries. — Under  the  head  of  premiums  awarded  for  this  fruit,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  High-bush  has  carried  off  all  the  premiums.  The 
Lawton  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  without  detracting  at  all  firom  its  merits 
your  Committee  would  state  that  in  their  opinion,  for  general  cultivation,  the 
High-bosh  is  altogether  a  superior  berry,  quite  as  large,  of  equal  flavor,  and 
possessing  that  all-important  requisite  for  such  a  fruit,  solidity,  which  ena- 
bles the  grower  to  take  it  to  market  in  fine  order,  which  he  cannot  well  do 
with  the  Liawton.  The  blackberry,  according  to  Mr.  Merriam,  who  has 
bad  great  success  in  growing  it,  should  be  trained  horizontally ;  this  causes 
every  eye  to  break,  and  the  shoots  are  literally  loaded  with  fruit ;  if  trained 
upright  they  only  break  freely  at  the  top. 

Peaches. — Mr.  Nahum  Stetson  exhibited,  Sept.  6th,  a  very  large  peach, 
of  delicious  flavor,  called  "  Shanghai,"  taking  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  originated  in  Shanghai. 

Raspberries. — ^It  will  be  noticed  that  the  KnevetCs  Giant  has  again 
taken  the  lead.  For  the  first  time  Brinkl^'s  Orange  was  shown  (by  George 
Davenport,)  commencing  his  exhibition  July  19th  and  ending  in  September. 
This  is  of  an  orange  color,  good  size,  well  flavored,  and,  as  will  be  noticed 
by  the  continuance  of  the  contributions,  is  a  prolific  bearer. 

Nectariives. — None  worthy  of  particular  mention  have  been  shown, 
except  the  Stanwick,  shown  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  Society's  silver  medal.    If  others  are  as  successful  in  growing  this,  as 

has  been  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mr.  H ,  it  will  probably  be  grown  to 

the  exclusion  of  most  other  varieties. 

Strawberries. — The  Jenrof  Lindj  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Fay,  having 
proved  an  early  and  prolific  bearer  in  the  hands  of  others  than  the  originator, 
the  Committee  awarded  to  Isaac  Fay,  the  SocUlhfs  Special  Prize  of  the  Ly- 
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flutnPMe,Taltted  at  $50,  for  the  JunrTLniB  u  the  beet  eeedliog  after 
three  years'  trial. 

The  past  season  has  been  prolificin  the  introduction  of  new  and  Taloable 
varieties  IVom  abroad,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Haoy,  Admi- 
ral Dundas,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  shown  by  Messn.  Horey,  as  the  lead- 
ing and  most  desirable  of  some  twenty-five  varieties  of  recent  introduction. 
The  Admiral  Dandas,  the  largest  of  the  above  named,  requiring  only  aboot 
BiGHTBEir  TO  THB  pouhd.  Sir  Harry  received  the  first  prize,  as  being 
superior  in  flavor  to  any  other  variety  of  the  season*  The  Admiral  Dandas, 
on  account  of  size,  would  have  received  the  second  prize,  but  that  the  con- 
tributor is  one  of  the  Fruit  C<Hnroittee,  and  declined  assenting  to  the  award 
made  by  all  other  memben. 

The  Committee  would  like  to  speak  of  some  other  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, but  they  have  already  extended  their  report,  and  close  with  the  follow- 
ing awards: — 

PRKMIUMS  AUD  eaATUITISS  AWARDED. 

For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the 
season,  the  LoweU  plate,  to  J.  F.  Allen,   . 
For  the  second,  to  Heniy  Vandine, 
For  the  third,  to  Hovey  dlK  Co.        . 
Applet. — For  the  best  twelve  Summer  apples,  to  F.  &  M.  Burr, 
for  Red  Astrachan,         .  •  •  • 

For  the  second,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Early  Harvest, 
For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  apples,  to  James  Eustis,  for  Grav 
enstein,  .  .  .  •  • 

For  the  second,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Hubbardston, 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  apples,  to  F.  &  J.  Lovett,  for  Lady 
Sweet,    ...... 

For  the  second,  to  Lewis  Davenport,  for  Baldwin,     • 
BLACKBEauEs. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  High- 
bush,      ....•• 

For  the  second,  to  6.  Merriam,  for  the  same, 
For  the  third,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  the  same. 
For  the  fourth,  to  6.  B.  Cutter,  for  the  same, 
Cherries, — For  the  best  specimens,  to  William  Bacon,  for  Black 
Tartarian,  •  •  .  .  . 

For  the  second,  to  G.  B.  Cordwell,  for  the  same, 
For  the  third,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Black  Eagle, 
Currants. — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Red 
Dutch,  •  .        •    •  •  • 

For  the  second,  to  George  Wilson,  for  White  Dutch, 

Fies. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  Fisk  Allen,  . 

For  the  seccmd,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.  .  .  . 

Gooseberries. — For  the  best  specimen,  to  J.  W.  Foster, 

For  the  second,  to  A.  D.  Webber,  • 
Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens  grown  under  glass,  before  July, 
to  Breck  &  Son,  for  Cannon  Hall, 
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For  the  second,  to  J.  C.  BlaisdelL  for  B.  Hamburgh, 
For  the  third,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Duifee, 
For  the  best  Bpecimen  grown  under  glass,  after  July,  to  Wm. 
P.^erldiiB,         .  •  .  .  . 

For  the  second,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dmfeey 
For  the  third,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 
For  the  best  Native  grapes,  to  G.  B.  Cutter,  for  Isabella, 
For  the  second,  to  £.  A.  Brackett,  for  Delaware, 
For  the  third,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Isabella  and  Catawaba, 
For  the  fourth,  to  £.  Cleaves,  for  Diana, 
For  the  Mh,  to  G.  C.  Haynes,  for  Isabella, 
MsLOHS. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  open  culture,  to  £.  M.  Rich- 
ards, for  Christiana,        •  •  .  • 
For  the  best  Water  Melon,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
NscTAaiuBS. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 

For  the  second,  to  C.  F.  Haynes,    • 
PxACHES. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass, 
•    before  July,  to  C.  S*  Holbrook,  for  Coolidge, 
For  the  second,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for  Groese  Mignonne, 
For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  open  cnlture,  to  N.  StetK>n,  for 
Shanghai,  ...••• 

For  the  second,  to  William  Brigham,  for  late  Crawford, 
For  the  third,  to  C.  G.  Grant,  for  the  same. 
For  the  fourth,  to  F.  Dana,  for  the  same, 
PsARS. — ^For  the  beet  twelve  Summer  Pears,  to  Samuel  Downer, 
for  Tyson,  ...... 

For  the  second,  to  H.  Vandme,  for  Muskingum, 
For  the  third,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Boston,  . 
For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Pears,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  for 
Duchesse,  ....•• 

For  the  second,  to  W.  N.  Rider,  for  Urbaniste, 
For  the  third,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for  B.  Bosc,     . 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Pears,  to  J.  B.  Loomis,  for  Easter 
Beurre,  ••••.•• 

For  the  second,  to  N.  H.  Palmer,  for  Glout  Moreeau, 
For  the  third,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  for  Easter  Beurre,   . 
For  the  fourth,  to  J.  Plympton,  for  Glout  Moreeau,  • 
Plums.—- For  the  best  specimens,  to  Henry  Vandine, 

For  the  second,  to  Evers  &  Bock,   •  •  .  • 

For  the  third,  to  C.  K  Grant,  •  •  •  • 

Quiifcss. — ^For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  C.  Bachi, 

For  the  second,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,     .... 

RASFBBaRiss.— For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  Enevetf  s. 
For  the  second,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  for  the  same. 
For  the  third,  to  George  Davenport,  for  BrincUe's  Orange,  • 
Stkawberbixs, — ^For  the  best  specimens,  to  Hovey  d^  Co.,  Sir 
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For  the  second,  to  Isaac  Pay,  Jenny  Lind,  .  .  .      $4  00 

For  the  third,  to  J.  C.  Scott,  Brighton  Pine,  .  .        3  00 

For  the  fourth,  to  George  Leland,  Hovey,    .  .  :        2  00 

OEATUITIXS* 

To  R.  S.  Rogers,  for  Barbarossa  grapes,  silver  medal. 

To  11.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Stan  wick  Nectarine,  silver  medal. 

To  E.  A.  Brackett,  for  Union  grape,  silver  medal. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Rebecca,  silver  medaL 

To  Isaac  Fay,  for  Seckel,  silver  medal. 

To  S.  Kemp,  for  Seckel,  silver  medal. 

To  W.  C.  Strong,  for  grapes,  Society's  silver  medal. 

To  W.  C.  Barton,  for  Winter  Nelis,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 

To  Charles  Bruce,  for  B.  Diel,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 

To  H.  M.  Chamberlain,  for  R  Clairgeau,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 

To  George  Nichols,  Jr.,  for  White  Hamburgh  grapes,  1  voL  Hovey's 

Magazine, 
To  Eliphalet  Stone,  for  Polish  apple,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 
To  Samuel  Leeds,  for  B.  Bosc,  ]  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 
To  T.  Haley,  for  Urbaniste,  1  vol.  Hovey's  Magazine. 
To  Jonathan  French,  B.  Clairgeau,  1  vol.  Horticulturist 
To  N.  H.  Henchman,  for  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  1  vol.  Horticulturist 
To  Daniel  Niles,  Jr.,  for  N.  Spy,  Appleton  bronze  medal. 
To  Ralph  Crocker,  for  fine  specimens  of  Josephine  des  Malines  pears,  the 

Appleton  bronze  medal. 
To  W.  C.  Barton,  for  Easter  Beurr6,  the  Appleton  bronze  medaL 
To  C.  K  Grant,  for  Easter  Beurr6,  extra  fine^  the  silver  medal. 
To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  White  Dutch  currants,  the  Horticulturist 
To  Isaac  Fay,  the  Society's  Special  Prize  of  the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at 

$50,  for  the  Jenny  Lind,  as  the  best  seedling  Strawberry  after  three 

years  trial.  Ebeit  Wight,  Ounrman. 

The  premiums  awarded  at  the  annual  Exhibition  last  September,  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1856,  (XXII.  p.  483.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 
▲wardihg  premiums  for  the  teas. 
To  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  this  annual  report  of  the  weekly  ezhibi- 
tions,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  increased  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thou^  the  present  season  has  not  been  as  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  vegetation  as  some  preceding  seasons,  and  the 
tables,  on  some  occasions,  have  looked  unattractive  in  this  department,  yet 
the  new  varieties  offered  for  your  examination  by  several  contributors,  have 
been  such  as  to  warrant  an  extended  culture  the  ensuing  season. 

The  new  varieties  of  carrots  adapted  to  early  culture  and  shallow  eofhs^ 
are  among  the  principal  varieties  that  are  calculated  to  enhance  the  profit! 
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of  the  agricaltnrist.    The  tomip  specimens  have  been  such  u  show  an 
improvement  in  the  quality  over  former  varieties,  for  field  or  table  use. 

The  sweet  com,  known  as  Burr's  improved,  has,  the  past  season,  been 
Bhown  by  namerous  cultivators,  and  seems  to  possess  a  marked  superiority 
for  table  use  over  former  varieties. 

As  regards  peas,  the  Champion  of  England,  Hovey's,  Hill's,  Prince 
Albert  and  Early  Kent,  still  retain  their  position  among  the  earliest  varie- 
ties. Of  late  introduction,  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  for  an  early  variety,  seems 
to  bid  fair  to  rival  some  of  the  former,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  for  where 
we  have  known  of  its  being  grown  it  has,  like  the  Champion,  proved  to  be 
a  great  favorite,  and  adapted  to  our  climate. 

In  regard  to  potatoes,  there  have  been  no  new  seedling  potatoes  of  any 
note  placed  before  your  Committee.  The  Worcester  that  was  entered  or 
placed  on  the  table  about  the  time  of  the  Davis,  does  not,  by  tracing  its 
origin,  appear  to  be  a  variety  that  should  be  considered  as  coming  under 
the  article  of  prospective  prizes. 

Perhaps  in  the  department  of  vegetable  culture,  there  is  not  so  much  zeal 
and  interest  manifested  as  the  subject  requires;  for  the  love  of  fruits  and' 
flowers  exercise  over  the  mind  or  senses  of  the  amateur  a  more  varied  and 
delightful  influence  than  the  department  of  vegetables,  though  this  opens  a 
wide  and  interesting  field  for  practical  science.  Yet,  who  is  there  to  deny 
that  a  collection  of  finely  grown  vegetables  placed  on  your  tables  does  not 
excite  as  much  interest  to  the  visitors  as  a  collection  of  fine  fruits  arrayed 
in  all  their  richness  ?  Or,  a  stand  of  flowers  appearing  to  the  eye  as  though 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly  had  been  daguerreotyed  on  every  petal  ? 

The  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  for  vegetable  gardens  are  not 
competed  for.  We  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  see,  the  ensuing  season, 
an  increased  interest  among  cultivators  in  this  department,  and  the  tables 
of  the  weekly  exhibitions  present  an  array  of  specimens  grown  to  the  great- 
est perfection,  while  at  the  annual  display,  the  tables  should  groan  under 
the  weight  of  superior  specimens  and  improved  varieties,  of  such  esculents 
■a  constitute  the  staff  of  life. 

Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  previous  to  May,  to  C.  S. 
Holbrook,  ...... 

For  the  best  open  culture,  to  George  Everett,  . 
For  the  second  best,  to  Henry  Bradlee, 
Beans. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  to  J.  Nugent,    . 

For  the  best  and  earlfest  Lima,  to  George  Leland, 

For  the  best  and  .earliest  shell,  to  J.  Nugent,  . 
Cabbage. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  . 
Carrots. — ^For  the  best,  to  F.  Marsh,      .      '      . 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Crosby,     . 
Corn. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet,  to  A.  D.  Webber, 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  Harrington, 
CucoMBERs. — For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  first 
Saturday  in  June,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
For  the  second  best,  to  James  Murray, 
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For  the  best  and  earliest,  open  coltare,  to  B.  Hairington, 
Eoe  Plahts.^ — ^For  the  beet  display,  to  Robert  Mnm/y  • 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  8.  Holbrook, 
LbttuCk. — ^For  the  best  six  heads,  before  J11I7,  to  J.  Stx»ie  & 
Son,  ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  B.  Harrington, 
OmoiTS. — ^For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  B.  Harrington,     • 
Potatoes. — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  to  T.  Sroallwood, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
PsAS^ — ^For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  to  J.  Nagent,  (Dan 

CVRonrke,) 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Bradlee,  (Prince  Albert,) 
For  the  best  peck  of  late,  to  B.  Harrington,     • 
RBUBARBd — ^For  the  largest  and  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  Merriam, 
SquASHEs. — ^For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  B.  Harrington, 

For  the  best  Marrow,  to  Josiah  Stickney, 
ToxATOES. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  to  J.  Nngent,* 

GEATUITISS* 

To  Bowen  Harrington,  exhibitions  during  the  season, 

To  J.  Crosby,  for  forced  Lettace, 

To  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Radishes,    .... 

To  C.  S.  Holbrook,  for  varieties  forced  previoos  to  May  1st, 

To  Thomas  Page,  for  Asparagus, 

To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  the  same,      .... 

To  J.  Fisk  Allen,  for  Tomatoes,  .... 

To  J.  Breck  &  Son,  for  Rhubarb, 

To  Galvin  &  Hogan,  for  the  same. 

To  Bowen  Harrington,  for  the  same. 

To  James  Hyde  &.  Son,  for  the  same, 

To  C.  F.  Jones,  for  varieties,        .... 

To  Dr.  E.  G.  Kelley,  for  Early  Kent  Peas, 

To  T.  Smallwood,  for  Bassano  Beets,      . 

To  Heniy  Bradlee,  for  Burr's  Sweet  Com, 

To  H.  Bradlee,  for  Qu^umbers,    .... 

To  Thomas  Page,  filj^urr's  Sweet  Corn, 

To  George  N.  Comer,  for  Vegetable  £ggs. 

To  Dr.  Robert  Dixon,  for  Squash, 

To  Joseph  Walker,  for  Mammoth  Squash, 

To  L.  E.  Caswell,  for  Mammoth  Squash, 

To  F.  Marsh,  2d  Vol.  Hovey's  Fruits  of  America,  for  new  varieties. 

To  A.  D.  Williams,  for  manmioth  varieties. 

To  Curtis  &  Cobb,  for  new  varieties, 

Daniel  T.  Curtis,  ChairmmL, 
The  award  of  premiums  at  the  annual  Exhibition  of  1856  will  be  found 
in  oar  last  volrnne.    (XXH  p.  485^ 
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Ton  PKBRUART. 
FRUIT*  DRPARTMEIfT. 

Jaihiart  hu  been  an  nnusaally  cold  month,  with  Bcarcely  a  day  when 
the  temperature  haa  been  above  the  freezing  point  It  has  also  been  cloudy 
with  frequent  and  severe  snow  storms,  and  a  degree  of  cold  lower  than  has 
been  experienced  for  several  years.  The  thermometer  falling  from  12  to 
16^  below  zero,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  on  the  18th.  At  the  time 
we  write  (the  20th,)  the  snow  lies  two  feet  deep,  which  fortunately  protects 
the  ground  from  deep  frost  The  winter  thus  far  has  been  more  severe  that 
of  1855-56. 

Grapr  Viifss  in  early  forcing  houses,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather, 
have  advanced  slowly  the  last  month,  and  will  now  have  but  just  set  their 
irait,  or  in  those  a  little  later  started,  will  be  just  in  bloom.  In  either  case 
much  care  will  be  required  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature  with  the  great 
changes  of  weather.  Air  should  be  given  carefully,  as  very  cold  draughts 
will  be  likely  to  check  them.  Maintain  a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere  by 
liberal  sprinkling  of  the  walks  and  borders,  giving  an  abundance  in  sunny 
weather,  but  less  when  cloudy  or  dull.  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  large 
eaough  commence  thinning  the  bunches.  Top  all  laterals  which  are 
growing  too  fast,  and  tie  in  the  shoots  carefully  and  in  their  proper  places. 
Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  begin  to  swell  their  buds  early  in  the  month, 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived  they  will  require  occasional  syringing  to 
make  them  break  well.  Strong  canes  on  young  vines  may  be  bent  down  at 
the  ends  to  ensure  this,  if  they  dont  start  readily  at  the  base.  Vines  in 
cold-houses  may  remain  covered  till  next  month.  Cuttings  may  now  be 
pot  in  if  a  young  stock  is  wanted. 

Grape  Vines  in  pots  may  be  introduced  into  the  house  for  a  successive 
crop.    Those  now  in  fruit  should  be  well  watered. 

Peach  and  Fio  Trees  in  pots  may  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse. 

Strawberries  in  pots  may  be  brought  in,  giving  them  a  place  on  a 
warm  shelf,  near  the  glass. 

Scions  may  be  cut  this  month  and  preserved  as  we  have  before  directed. 

Seeds  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  or  other  fruits,  may  now  be 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  greenhouse. 

Pruning  may  be  continued  this  month,  whenever  the  weather  is  such  as 
to  allow  such  work. 

PLOWSR    DEPARTMENT. 

Continued  cold  weather  has  prevented  the  usual  display  of  flowers  in  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse ;  but  as  the  sun's  rays  acquire  more  power  the 
plants  will  soon  repay  this  severity  by  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom.  A 
fresh  arrangement  should  now  be  made,  replacing  those  where  beauty  is 
past,  and  bringing  forward  young  stock  for  later  flowering.    Propagation 
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of  all  the  Tarious  plants  for  anminer  use  should  now  go  on,  while  there  is 
abundance  of  leisure  to  attend  to  it,  as  well  aa  to  have  them  better  estab- 
lished for  early  bloom. 

Camellias  will  be  in  their  prime  yet,  and  afford  a  rich  treat  Keep 
them  well  watered  and  syringed  oilen.  Plants  that  show  signs  of  growing 
should  be  pruned  into  shape,  and  if  necessary  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Azaleas  now  begin  to  flower:  water  more  liberally,  and  syringe  occa- 
sionally.   Young  stock  may  have  a  shift  if  large  stout  plants  are  wanted. 

Japah  Lilies  may  yet  be  potted :  those  potted  in  December  will  now 
begin  to  grow,  and  should  be  carefoMy  watered  till  well  rooted.  \ 

Pelargoniums  will  now  advance  more  rapidly.  Keep  the  shoots  tied 
out  well,  and  if  crowded  thin  them  out  Water  rather  more  liberally  now. 
Late  struck  plants  may  now  be  repotted.    Fumigate  for  the  green  fly. 

Cinerarias  will  now  begin  to  flower,  and  unless  recently  potted  will 
require  a  shift.  Water  carefully,  and  do  not  neglect  fumigation,  or  the 
green  fly  will  destroy  their  beauty. 

Heaths  and  Epacris  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings ;  it  is  the 
best  season. 

AcHiMEinEs  Aim  Gloxinias  may  be  potted  off  now,  and  have  a  warm 
situation. 

Calceolarias  should  be  repotted.  Keep  them  in  an  airy  place  near  the 
glass. 

Fuchsias  repotted  last  month  will  now  begin  to  grow :  young  plants 
may  now  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  new  shoots. 

MoNTHLT  Carnations  may  be  propagated  now  by  layers  or  cuttings  for 
a  young  stock  for  bedding  out  in  spring. 

Panst  Seeus  may  yet  be- planted. 

Verbenas  for  blooming  in  pots  should  now  have  a  shift  into  a  laiger 
size. 

Salvias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  should  now  be  propagated  for  a  spring 
stock  for  bedding  out 

Violets  in  frames  should  be  well  protected  from  frost  by  straw  mats,  or 
a  good  covering  of  straw  or  hay :  give  them  air  upon  every  fine  day. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  incoming  of  February  preparations  should  be  made  for  a  sup- 
ply of  early  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  To  have  many  of  them  in  perfection 
at  an  early  season,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  hot- 
bed. Fresh  horse  manure  should  therefore  now  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  un- 
dergo the  proper  fermentation  and  preparation  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
be  turned  over  once  or  twice  to  have  it  evenly  heated,  and  when  ready, 
which  is  usually  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  bed  should  be  made.  At 
this  inclement  season  it  should  be  three  feet  high  at  least  As  soon  as  the 
heat  is  well  up  cover  it  with  light  soil,  and  when  warm  immediately  sow 
seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  egg-plants,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  celeiy, 
&c.,  &c. ;  cover  eveiy  night  with  straw  mats  to  keep  out  frost,  and  air 
daily,  avoiding  too  strong  a  heat,  which  will  draw  up  fhe  plants  too  rapidly. 


C?*THB    THIRD    VOLUMB«£]0 

THE    FRUITS'OF  AMERICA. 

BY  C.  M.  IIOVEY. 

Concmiiiijftis   colored   Plates  of  ilie  choicest  Tarietics  culUvatcd  1» 
tKe  t'liltect  States* 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  beautiful  work  will  b« 
pablishcd  in  February,  and  will  contain  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1  TuK  Bradshaw  Plum. 

2.  The  Black  Tartarian  Cherry. 

3.  Thr  Bloodgood  Pear. 

4.  The  Bfurbe'  Montgeron  Pear. 

No  pains  or  expense  Invo  been  spared  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  these  volumes.  The  fruits  are  all  taken  from  original  drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  of 
the  aoihor,  and  faithfully  portray  the  characteri^stics  of  each.  The  splen- 
did style  in  which  the  plates  are  colored,  rcnderj  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
in  their  favor. 

Each  number  contains  four  splendid  colored  plates  of  the  choices! 
fruits,  with  full  descriplions  of  each,  and  engravings  illustrating  the 
habits  of  the  trees,  &g. 

Published  in  nuiilicrs,  royal  octavo,  $1  each,  payable  on  delivery.— 
Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume.  - 

UOT  A  limited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  $2  each. 

The  two  YoluDiQs,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  each*  delineating 
Ni-fETT- Six  varieties  of 'the  finest  Fruits,  and  they  will  be  furnished  ia 
extra  full  Turkey  at  ^30.  Subscribers  to  Vol.  I.  will  be  supplied  with 
Vol.  II.  for  $15. 

BOSTON: 
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The  Crhincse  Sugar  Cane. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 

No,    7    M  er  chants   R  ow  ^    Boston^ 

Hare  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valuable  plint,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
tn»Dg  our  agricultural  products.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  corn  will  grow.  Besides  its  importance  as  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  protitahly  converted  into 
synip  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  to 
tae  acre  being  very  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  Ca 
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OP 

Borticalfaral  Science,  liandscape  Oardeninf 
and  Raral  Art. 

\VILL  COMMENCE  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  18S7. 
(the  third  volume  or  the  third  series.) 


EDITED  BY  O.  M.  HOVEV, 

AVTUOIl     OF     TIIK     VRUITS     OF     AMERICA. 


Aftvo  Complete  Sets  in  Twenty-Thoo  Volumes j  handsomdy  bound,  $2  eath. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Third  Series  (Vol.  XXH.)  will  be  publish- 
ed on  the  fiHt  of  January  next.  It  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  that  it  would  appear  supcrflaooa 
to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amateurs,  or  gentle- 
men interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  It  has  been  highly  influentir  1 
in  diffusing  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  an 
ahnoat  indispensable  aid  to  the  Pomologist,  the  Idver  of  Flowers,  th« 
Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  in 
the  spread  of  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement  To  enlarge  its  influence, 
corresponding  with  this  advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
cultivators  throughout  the  country,  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  editor. 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  suojects,  the  following  :-^ 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 
Reviews  of  Horticultural  Workr 
Suburban  Visits, 
Foreign  Notices, 
Monthly  Gossip, 
Replies  to  Questions, 
Reports  of  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and 

Shrubs, 
Pomological  Gossip, 
Landscape  Gardening, 

And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

Monthly  Calendar  of  Horticultural  Operatioiu 
will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  rultivatorsi, 
reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  are  necessary  to  be 
performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Wower  Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds, 
Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasoot 
of  the  year.  In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the  smallest  or  largest 
garden. 

In  the  twenty-two  vols,  now  completed,  more  ih^n  Seven  Hundred  Drauh 
mes  of  tlie  Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no 
other  work,  and  upimrds  of  Sixteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illnstrating 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
render  the  Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been, — ^the  most  valuable  hor- 
cultural  periodical  extant 

Terms,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
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Seedling  Grapes. 

These  two  specimens  of  Grapes  were  raised  from  the  seed  of  Malaga 
raisins  and  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  ripen  by  the  Ist  of  September. 

These  vines  have  been  in  bearing  eleven  years,  and  never  failed  of 
producing  a  good  crop  in  the  natural  soil,  without  dressing,  such  as  bone 
manure  or  guano,  &c.  The  great  recommendation  is,  they  ripen  four  or 
five  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella. 

Slips  from  these  vines  have  proved  as  productive  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  ripen  about  as  early  as  in  the  County  of  Essex. 
Cultivated  by        JAMES  BLOOD, 

^exoburyportf  Mcm, 
And  for  Sale  by  HOVEY  &.  CO.  7  MercharUs  Row,  Boston, 
March  1— 2t 


H.  W.  Potion  9t  JBoKf  Prioters,  87  Coscr*»Jt«  Bottoiu 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  the  active  labors  of 
the  garden  require  attention,  and  every  collection  of  fruit 
trees  demands  more  than  ordinary  care,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  contributing  a  portion  of  our  own  experi- 
ence in  aid  of  those  who  are  seeking  information  upon  this 
subject;  especially  the  amateur,  who,  inexperienced  in 
the  management  of  fruit  trees,  needs  some  guide  to  the  suc« 
cessful  issue  of  the  time  and  labor  which  he  intends  to 
devote  to  their  cultivation ;  for  upon  a  right  course  at  the 
commencement  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  their  after- 
treatment  and  the  final  result  of  his  labors.  General  rules 
it  is  easy  to  lay  down, — and  they  are  found  in  every  reliable 
treatise  upon  the  subject, — which,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  trees,  combined  with  good  judgment  and  litlie 
experience,  it  is  a  simple  process  to  follow.  But  the  mass  of 
cultivators  have  not  acquired  either  the  knowledge^  the 
judgment,  or  the  experience  requisite  to  do  this,  and  hence 
general  rules,  though  good  so  far  as  they  go,  are  not  always 
applicable,  in  the  varied  culture  which  different  soils  and 
different  localities,  and  the  varied  habits  of  trees  and  their 
peculiar  constitutions,  demand.  It  is  only  by  giving  patient 
attention  to  little  details  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
can  be  achieved,  and  the  growth  of  ovuc  best  fruits  can  be 
rendered  profitable  and  certain. 

The  experienced  cultivator  has  conquered  all  these  diiSi- 
culties,  and,  when  called  upon  for  information,,  refers  us  to 
some  general  rules  which  have  been  his  course  of  practice, 
forgetting  that  these  rules  are  the  result  of  details,  and  have 
only  been  arrived  at  through  continued  labor,  unremitted 
attention  and  indomitable  perseverance.  The  amateur  seeks 
only  results,  and  knows  not  the  process  of  their  attainment. 
If  aware  how  much  he  has  to  learn,  he  would,  often,  be 
tempted  to  relinquish  the  attempt  at  accomplishing  what  his 
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ambitious  hopes  have  anticipated.  Fortunate  is  it  that  he 
does  not ;  but  laboring  only  for  the  success  which  experi- 
enced men  have  achieved,  he  little  by  little  conquers  the 
difficulties  whiph  beset  his  path,  and  eventually, — if  his  zeal 
and  industry  hold  out, — ^reaches  the  eminence  which  such 
measures  are  certain  to  attain. 

To  aid,  therefore,  in  rendering  the  task  of  the  amateur  or 
young  cultivator  a  more  easy  one,  is  our  object.  For  though 
knowledge,  judgment  and  experience  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  highest  success,  they  can  be  greatly  facil- 
itated by  right  information  acquired  at  the  right  time.  One 
cultivator  may  go  on  for  years  accomplishing  less  than  an- 
other in  half  the  time.  All  will  depend  upon  the  course  of 
action.  Experience  is  the  best  of  all  schools.  But  he  who 
trusts  to  experience  alone,  will  find,  too  late,  that  had  he 
availed  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  others  his  task  would 
have  been  far  easier,  and  his  results  no  less  certain.  What 
every  cultivator  should  endeavor  to  do,  is  to  consult  only 
authentic  sources  of  information,  and  never  rely  upon  the 
casual  observation  and  brief  experience  of  those  who 
trumpet  forth  some  accidental  success  and  the^  mode  of  its 
achievement  as  the  true  way  for  all  to  follow  who  would 
arrive  at  like  results. 

Fruit  trees  of  every  kind  require  our  constant  attention  : 
they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  nature  gives  them  to  us,  with 
the  expectation  of  affording  us  crops  in  their  improved  con- 
dition. By  the  process  of  amelioration  through  the  seed, 
and  the  effect  of  years  of  high  cultivation,  they  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  original  type,  and  therefore  require  unremit- 
ted care  to  keep  them  up  to  their  improved  character.  In 
the  ever-varying  round  of  the  seasons,  in  winter,  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  they  need  attention,  and  amply  repay 
all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Pruning,  digging,  wa- 
tering, disbudding,  manuring,  &rC.,  constitute  the  routine  of 
practice  which  demand  repetition  with  the  advent  of  every 
year.  They  are  not  to  be  discontinued  with  the  planting  of 
the  tree,  or  even  when  it  becomes  well  established  in  the 
soil,  but  must  be  followed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  long 
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as  it  continues  an  object  worthy  of  our  care.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  tree  is  artificially  grown, — ^that  is,  as 
a  dwarf,  a  pyramid,  a  bush,  or  an  espalier.  In  either  of  these 
circumstances  it  is  under  restraint,  and,  if  neglected,  soon 
shows  the  tendency  of  its  habit  to  outgrow  its  altered  con- 
dition, and  thwart  the  designs  of  the  cultivator.  These 
being  some  of  the  requirements  which  demand  attention  at 
this  particular  season,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  them. 

Pruning. — The  first  and  perhaps  most  important  object  is 
pruning :  unless  this  was  done  in  the  autumn,  which  is 
hardly  probable,  this  will  be  the  season  when  the  winter 
operation  should  be  performed ;  for  if  summer  pruning  and 
pinching  have  been  properly  attended  to,  it  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  easy  work;  but,  if  not,  it  will  be  more 
laborious.  As  the  object  of  pruning  is  mainly  to  shape  and 
keep  the  tree  within  reasonable  bounds,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  properly  thinned  of  superfluous  shoots,  to  allow  the 
free  admission  of  sun  and  air  to  the  entire  foliage,  for  the 
due  elaboration  of  its  food,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  much 
wood  to  cut  away  and  many  shoots  to  shorten  in.  But  this 
simple  operation  of  shortening  in,  (cutting  off  one  half  to 
two  thirds  the  last  year's  growth,)  and  thinning  out,  is 
widely  dissimilar,  according  to  the  habit  and  growth  of  the 
trees.  Such  robust  constitutions  as  the  Beurr^  Diel,  Le  Curi, 
Jargonelle,  &c.,  should  be  pruned  differently  from  the  Winter 
Nelis,  Dix,  Beurri  Giffard,  &c.  The  strong  growers  must 
not  be  cut  as  short  as  the  weaker  ones,  nor  thinned  to  the 
same  extent,  otherwise  they  push  with  redoubled  force,  and 
run,  as  it  is  termed,  to  wood  ;  on  the  pear  stock  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  many 
pears  bear  mostly  upon  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  like 
the  Yan  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Boston,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
&c.,  and  to  shorten  in  these  sorts,  as  we  would  the  others, 
would  be  to  destroy  half  the  crop  of  fruit.  All  these  little 
particulars  must  receive  attention,  and  the  operator,  unless 
guided  by  careful  observation,  must  learn  something  of 
their  habits  in  works  which  treat  upon  the  subject.  Know- 
ing that  these  precautions  are  necessary,  the  labor  can  be 
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performed  with  some  confidence  of  success ;  always  cut  neatly 
at  an  outward  eye,  as  we  have  already  illustrated  in  an  article 
in  a  previous  vblume.  Trees  upon  the  quince  should  be 
more  severely  pruned  than  those  on  the  pear. 

Makuring. — Every  fruit  tree  must  not  only  be  planted  in  a 
proper  soil  and  favorable  location  to  expect  good  results,  but 
the  soil  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  their  after-culture. 
For  the  pear  it  must  be  deep,  mellow  and  rich  ;  for  the  apple 
equally  good,  but  perhaps  not  so  deep  ;  and  for  other  fruits 
mellow  and  friable.  The  best  season,  without  doubt,  for 
applying  manure,  is  the  autumn.  It  then  not  only  protects 
the  roots  from  excessive  frosts,  but  allows  the  soluble  sub- 
stances which  it  contains  to  be  carried  down  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots,  where  it  is  needed  now  that  they  are  in 
action.  But  if  by  any  neglect  or  fear  of  waste  it  has  not 
been  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  to  apply  it  at  once — ^the 
sooner  the  better.  If  it  is  old  and  well  decomposed,  it  is  all 
the  better ;  for  fresh  strawy  manure  is  not  suitable  at  this  sea- 
son ;  it  will  do  in  the  autumn.  If  there  is  not  a  liberal  sup- 
ply this  may  be  made  so  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of 
guano,  (one  or  two  pounds  to  the  tree.)  Together  they  are 
better  than  either  alone,  for  the  manure  acts  mechanically, 
loosening  the  soil  and  rendering  it  more  permeable  to  air  and 
moisture.  Let  one  or  both  of  these  be  applied  immediately, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  cool  and  unfit  for  tillage,  let  it 
lie  undisturbed  around  the  tree  in  a  circle  of  five  or  six  feet, 
till  the  weather  is  sufficiently  settled  to  spade  it  into  the 
ground.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  sustain  no  perceptible  loss 
by  evaporation,  as  is  too  often  feared,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
its  fertilizing  substances  will  be  carried  down  to  the  roots  by 
the  early  and  invigorating  spring  rains.  In  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  manure  for  each  tree,  this  must  depend  on  its 
size,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  A  barrowful  may  be 
given  to  a  tree  beginning  to  bear,  and  a  lesser  quantity  to 
those  not  so  far  advanced.  There  is  little  danger  of  erring 
on  the  wrong  side  by  giving  too  much. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition,  it  should  be 
lightly  dug,  working  in  at  the  same  time  the  manure  pre- 
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viously  applied,  and  which  should  be  given  then  if  neglect- 
ed previously.  After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  clear  of  weeds,  and,  if  a  dry  locality,  mulched  with  tan, 
hay,  short  grass,  or  even  coarse  manure,  and  the  spring 
work,  as  regards  the  soil,  is  done. 

Insects. — These  are  the  pests  of  the  cultivator :  when  all 
seems  accomplished  that  he  is  able  to  do,  these  commence 
their  attacks  and  defeat  his  calculations.  Their  name  is 
legion.  The  stem,  the  bark,  the  foliage,  the  buds  and  the 
fruit  are  alike  equal  prey.  But  some  are  more  formidable  to 
subdue  than  others,  while  many  are  less  destructive  to  the 
trees.  Those  which  require  attention  now  are  among  the 
former  class,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  destroying  them. 
These  are  the  bark  louse  and  scale,  the  former  attacking  the 
apple  and  the  latter  the  pear :  both  may  be  easily  detected 
upon  the  trunks  and  stems  of  the  tree,  where  they  congre- 
gate in  such  numbers  as  to  literally  cover  the  bark.  No  tree 
will  long  remain  in  health  while  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  depredations. 

Fortunate  is  it  that. they  can  be  so  readily  attacked  ;  by 
the  aid  of  a  brush  and  oil  soap  or  potash,  they  may,  by  steady 
perseverance,  be  exterminated,  or,  at  least,  so  diminished  in 
numbers  as  to  be  of  little  harm.  Two  pounds  of  potash 
dissolved  in  seven  gallons  of  water  is  highly  recommended 
by  many  cultivators  as  an  excellent  wash;  but  we  have 
always  used  a  good  thick  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  scrub- 
bing the  stems  first  with  sand  and  water,  if  very  badly  in- 
fested, and  afterwards  applying  the  soap  with  a  painter's 
brush,  upon  every  limb  where  a  louse  or  scale  is  to  be  seen. 
A  double  application  will  usually  elSect  our  object,  if  one 
does  not  do  it.  This  should  be  done  now,  before  the  trees 
begin  to  grow,  as  it  is  a  more  difficult  operation  when  they 
are  in  leaf.  Such  as  escape,  the  present  spring,  can  be  over- 
taken the  coming  fall,  which  is  also  a  good  time  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Luckily  we  have  been  but  slightly 
annoyed  with  these  pests,  but  as  their  presence  in  ever  so 
small  numbers  is  by  no  means  desirable,  we  have  always 
made  it  an  especial  object  to  prevent  their  increase,  and  have 
80  far  succeeded. 
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The  canker  worm  grub  will  continue  its  ascent  upon  the 
apples,  plums  and  cherries  throughout  all  the  fair  weather  in 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  and  the  usual  precaution 
of  tarring,  or  some  other  mode  of  defence,  must  be  adopted. 

In  completing  the  spring  work  we  have  but  just  begun 
the  labor  of  the  year.  With  the  coming  of  summer  the 
same  care  and  attention  must  be  continued,  and  other  labor 
performed.  But  the  important  duties  are  those  we  have  laid 
down.  Judicious  pruning  and  liberal  manuring,  admitting 
the  soil  to  be  properly  adapted  to  the  tree,  will  ensure  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  success,  though  there  are  others  which  succeed 
that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  finest  fruit.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  follow  up  our  advice  as  the  season  shall 
require  additional  aid  from  the  cultivator. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

FIRST    INTBRMBDIATB    BBPORT     ON    NATIYB    FRUITS. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  on 
Native  Fruits,  respectfully  submit  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  its  first  Intermediate  Report. 
In  presenting  these  Reports,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the 
labor  that  will  be  encountered,  and  the  responsibility  that 
must  necessarily  be  assumed.  A  correct  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  a  new  fruit,  examined  for  the  first  time,  is  no  easy 
task.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  period  when  a  new  fruit  has  arrived 
at  its  full  maturity.  But  as  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  its  not  being  examined  exactly  at  the  proper  time,  its 
excellence  will  be  more  likely  to  be  underrated  than  the  re- 
verse. On  this  account,  many  varieties  have,  no  doubt,  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  that  richly  deserved 
a  more  enduring  existence.  The  Uwchlan  pear  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  On  its  first  presentation,  it  was  condemned 
as  worthless  by  an  able  and  intelligent  fruit  committee,  that 
would  most  assuredly  have  regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  the 
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greatest  excellence  had  it  been  examined  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

RASPBERRT. 

Catawissa. — This  fine  new  ever-bearing  raspberry  is  a 
native  of  Catawissa,  Columbia  County,  Penn.,  and  has  been 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Joshua  Peirce,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  plant  that  had  withstood,  without  protection,  the 
unprecedented  and  intense  cold  of  last  winter,  was  examined 
on  the  7th  of  September.  At  that  time  it  was  loaded  with 
blossoms,  ripe  fruit,  and  unripe  berries,  in  all  the  intermediate 
stages. 

Size  of  berry  J  rather  large,  some  being  three  foutths  of  to 
inch  in  diameter :  Fonn,  roundish-oblate,  or,  more  correctlyj 
hemispherical :  Skin,  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  bloom :  Flavor^  fully  equal  to  the  so-called,  but 
spurious,  Antwerp  raspberry  of  the  Philadelphia  market: 
Quality,  "very  good."  This  variety  is  an  ever-bearer, 
wonderfully  productive,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

PEACH. 

f 

Titus. — This  fine  new  peach  originated  with  Mrs.  Sarah 
Titus,  No.  64  Ogden  Street  above  Eleventh,  Philadelphia. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  fkir  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  in  1856. 

Sizey  large,  two  and  nine  sixteenths  inches  in  length  by 
two  and  three  sixteenths  broad :  Form,  roundish :  Skin, 
fair  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek :  Cavity,  open :  Stone,  deeply 
cut,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  one  and  an  eighth 
wide,  seven  eighths  thick — free :  Flesh,  yellow,  red  next 
the  stone,  juicy,  unadherent:  Flavor,  luscious:  Qtiality, 
"  best :"  Maturity,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber.    Eaten  September  29,  1856. 

GRAPES. 

Rebecca. — This  delicious  new  grape  is  an  accidental 
seedling,  that  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Peake, 
of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  has  been  in  bearing  for  the  last 
five  years.     Specimens  were  shown,  in  1856,  at  the  annual 
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exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society — sub- 
sequently, at  the  recent  biennial  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  aud  at  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Fair,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  described,  and  its  history 
given,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  Rochester  meet- 
ing. Specimens  received  since  that  time  enable  us  to  give 
a  still  more  complete  and  accurate  description. 

Bunch,  of  fair  size,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  very 
compact  in  form :  Berry — Size,  full  medium,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  by  five  eighths  broad :  Form,  neither  round 
nor  oval,  but  obovate  :  Skin,  thin,  semi-diaphanous,  greenish 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  amber,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  white  bloom :  Flesh,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  tender 
in  texture,  without  being  pulpy :  Flavor,  rich,  saccharine, 
and  vinous,  with  a  peculiar  luscious  aroma,  distinct  from 
that  of  any  other  grape :  Seed,  small,  usually  two,  often 
three  or  four,  and  rarely  five,  in  each  berry:  Quality, 
'<  best :"  Maturity,  middle  of  September :  Leaf,  scarcely  of 
medium  size,  about  seven  inches  long,  and  seven  in  width, 
very  deeply  lobed,  and  coarsely  and  sharply  serrated  ;  upper 
surface,  light  green,  and  slightly  rough ;  under  surface,  cov- 
ered wjth  a  thin,  whitish  down ;  nerves,  prominent ;  petiole, 
rather  slender. 

The  sterling  merit  of  this  new  and  very  superior  native 
variety  will  cause  it  to  be  rapidly  diffused  over  the  country. 

Wilmington. — ^This  new  native  grape  was  shown,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Tatnall,  of  Delaware,  at  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1856 ;  and,  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  L.  P.  Bush,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
it  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  that  city. 

Bunch,  of  good  size,  four  and  a  half  inches  long  by  three 
and  a  half  broad;  not  compact;  sometimes  shouldered: 
Berry — Size,  eleven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long  by  eleven 
sixteenths  in  its  transverse  diameter :  Form,  round,  slightly 
inclining  to  oval :  Skin,  yellowish  green :  Flesh,  tender  in 
texture,  and  not  pulpy :  Flavor,  saccharine,  and  pleasant : 
Quality,  as  a  native  grape,  <'  best :"  Maturity,  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

This  variety  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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Canadian  Chief. — ^A  remarkably  fine  bunch  of  this  grape 
was  received  through  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  It  is 
represented  to  be  a  hybridized  seedling  that  originated  at 
Hamilton,  Canada  West,  and  is  said  to  be  hardy  and  very 
productive,  the  vine  having  borne  one  hundred  aud  thirty- 
four  clusters  from  sixteen  to  twenty^four  ounces  each. 

Bunchf  very  large,  seven  inches  long  by  six  broad ;  com- 
pact :  Berry — Siz€j  five  eighths  of  an  inch  by  five  eighths : 
PonUj  round  :  SkiUf  green,  with  a  faint  amber  tint :  Flesh, 
tender :  Flavor ^  pleasant,  but  subacid,  probably  from  being 
pulled  before  being  thoroughly  ripe,  as  the  seeds  were  evi- 
dently somewhat  immature:  Maturity — the  specimen  ex- 
amined was  received  in  November,  though  no  information 
was  given  in  reference  to  the  time  it  was  taken  from  the  vine. 

Any  grape  that  will  produce  such  large  bunches  in  the 
open  air,  and  especially  in  the  cold  climate  of  Canada,  must 
be  desirable.  But  is  it  a  native  variety?  Some  of  the 
Committee  who  think  it  is  not,  regard  it  as  the  White 
Sweetwater.  There  is  a  dilSTerence,  however,  in  the  time  of 
ripening  of  the  two,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  character  of 
the  bunch,  that  of  the  Canadian  Chief  being- large  and  com- 
pact, while  the  other  is  medium  sized,  and  open  or  loose  in 
its  structure. 

Archeb. — This  is  an  accidental  seedling,  that  sprung  up, 
five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ellis  S.  Archer, 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bunch,  rather  large,  five  inches  long  by  four  in  width : 
Berry — Size,  full  medium,  eleven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long 
by  eleven  sixteenths  broad :  Form,  round,  inclining  to  oval : 
Skin  J  greenish  white,  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  an 
amber  tint,  covered  with  a  dense  white  bloom :  Flesh,  not 
pulpy,  juicy :  Flavor,  sweet  and  pleasant :  Quality,  "  very 
good :"  Maturity,  eaten  on  the  5th  of  November. 

The  leaf  of  this  variety  presents  strong  indications  of  a 
foreign  parentage  ;  and  though,  from  this  circumstance  and 
its  late  period  of  maturity,  it  may  not  succeed  well  at  the 
North,  yet  it  might  prove  valuable  in  a  southern  latitude. 
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APPLES. 

Meister. — Specimens  of  this  variety  were  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Eessler,  of  Reading,  Berks  County,  Penn.  It 
is  believed  to  have  originated  in  Berks  County. 

Size,  belcTw  medium,  two  and  an  eighth  inches  long  by 
two  and  five  eighths  broad :  Form^  roundish — conical : 
Skittj  greenish  yellow,  striped  with  red,  with  numerous 
white  spots  containing,  sometimes,  a  russet  point  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  many  russet  dots  and  short  concentric  curvilinear 
lines  in  and  around  the  basin :  Stem,  from  three  eighths  to 
one  half  an  inch  long  by  one  eleventh  thick,  inserted  in  a 
wide,  moderately  deep  cavity :  Calyx^  small,  closed,  set  in  a 
narrow,  shallow  basin  :  Uore^  medium  :  Seed^  light  brown, 
obovate,  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  three  sixteenths  broad, 
one  eighth  thick :  Fleshy  tender :  Flavor^  sprightly  and 
pleasant :  QtuiUtyj  <<  very  good :"  Maturity^  eaten  on  the 
3d  of  October. 

Christiana,  (R.  9,  T.  10.) — This  beautiful  apple  origi- 
nated near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  premises  of-  Mr. 
John  R.  Brinckle,  and  fruited  in  1856,  for  the  first  time. 

tSizCy  medium,  two  and  five  eighths  inches  in  length  by 
three  in  breadth :  Form^  roundish,  inclining  to  conical : 
Skin^  beautifully  striped  and  mottled  with  carmine  on  a 
yellowish  ground :  Stem^  half  an  inch  long  by  one  eleventh 
thick,  inserted  in  a  deep,  rather  narrow  cavity :  Calyxj  par- 
tially closed,  set  in  a  deep,  moderately  wide,  plaited  basin  : 
Core,  small :  Seed,  brownish  gray,  many  of  them  triangular, 
one  third  of  an  inch  long,  three  sixteenths  broad,  one  ninth 
thick :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine  texture,  juicy :  Flavor, 
pleasant,  delicate,  sprightly,  vinous :  Quality,  "  very  good :" 
Maturity,  probably  November ;  the  specimen  examined  was 
eaten  on  the  4th  of  December,  when  it  was  overripe. 

PEARS. 

RiTTER. — Specimens  were  received  from  Mr.  Louis.  Ritter, 
of  Reading,  Penn.  The  tree  from  which  they  were  ob- 
tained was  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1851,  for  the  Seckel, 
from  an  agent  of  Mr.  John  Perkins,  of  Moorestown,  New 
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Jersey ;  but,  instead  of  having  a  rounded  head,  it  is  pyram- 
idal in  its  growth. 

Size,  small,  one  and  seven  eighths  inches  long  by  one 
and  five  eighths  broad:  Form^  obovate:  Skin,  greenish 
yellow. — a  good  deal  russeted,  with,  occasionally,  a  faint 
brown  cheek  :  Stem,  long,  one  and  three  eighths  inches  in 
length  by  one  eighth  thick,  inserted  without  depression : 
Calyx,  rather  large,  set  in  a  shallow  plaited  basin:  Core, 
medium :  Seed,  small,  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  three 
sixteenths  wide,  one  eighth  thick  :  Flesh,  fine  texture,  melt- 
ing, and  buttery :  Flavor,  saccharine,  with  the  full  Seckel 
aroma :   Quality,  "  best :"   Maturity,  October  29. 

This  variety  may  prove  to  be  the  Seckel,  although  it  ap-- 
pears  to  differ  from  it  in  the  length  of  the  stem,  time  of 
ripening,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  tree.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  these  several  points  of  difference  may  be  merely 
accidental  departures  from  the  normal  condition  of  the 
Seckel,  without  being  permanent  characteristics.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  then  the  Ritter  is  worthy  of  cultivation, 
chiefly  because  it  will  prolong,  in  another  variety,  the  de- 
licious Seckel  aroma. 

Davis. — Specimens  of  this  seedless  native  pear  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  Haverford  Township,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania — six  miles  'from  Phils^delphia, 
on  the  Westchester  road.  They  were  produced  by  a  grafted 
tree  on  his  premises,  the  graft  having  been  taken,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Davis's  father,  from  a  seedling  on 
the  farm  of  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Adam  Litzenberg,  soon  after 
which  the  original  tree  died. 

Size,  small,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long  by  one 
and  five  eighths  in  breadth  :  Form,  rather  variable,  some- 
times roundish,  usually  obtuse-pyriform,  widest  at  the  crown, 
and  obscurely  pentangular :  Skin,  much  russeted,  with  occa- 
sionally marblings  of  greenish  yellow :  Stem,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  long  by  one  eighth  thick,  inserted  in  a  very  shal- 
low cavity :  Calyx,  small,  partially  reflexed,  set  in  a  wide, 
somewhat  irregular,  superficial  basin :  Core,  medium,  solid, 
being  entirely  devoid  of  seed  cavities :  Seed,  not  abortive, 
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but  altogether  absent:  Fleshy  buttery,  gritty  around  the 
core :  Flavor,  slightly  aromatic,  and  somewhat  vinous : 
Quality,  "  good :"  Maturity,  last  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  October. 

This  seedless  variety,  though  much  smaller  than  the  Poire 
sans  Pepins,  is  much  superior  to  it  in  quality.  Were  it  not 
for  the  grittiness  near  the  core,  the  Davis  would  be  rated 
"  very  good."  And  even  with  this  objectionable  feature,  it 
commands  a  good  price  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Frankfobd. — Specimens  of  this  new  variety  were  re* 
ceived  from  Mr.  Robert  Cornelius,  who  procured  them  from 
a  grafted  tree  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Eli  Merkins,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Frankford,  Philadelphia.  The  seedling  from 
which  the  grafts  were  obtained,  Mr.  Merkins  found,  four 
years  ago,  growing  on  the  bank  of  Frankford  Creek,  near 
the  bridge,  and  having  on  it  three  or  four  pears.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  again  saw  it  in  fruit,  and  found  the  speci- 
mens of  so  good  a  quality  that  he  determined  to  remove  the 
tree  to  his  own  premises.  This  he  accomplished  at  the 
proper  season,  taking  the  precaution,  at  the  same  time,  to 
insert  several  grafts  from  it  into  a  large  White  Doyenn^,  that 
stood  on  his  grounds.  The  original  tree  perished,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  grafts  succeeded,  and  from  them  were  produced 
the  specimens  examined  by  the  Committee. 

Size,  medium,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  two  and 
five  sixteenths  broad  :  Form,  roundish,  sometimes  inclining 
to  pyriform,  not  unfrequently  obovate :  Skin,  yellow,  con- 
taining many  russet  dots,  especially  towards  the  crown,  and 
having,  occasionally,  a  faint  blush  on  the  part  exposed  to 
the  sun :  Stem,  usually  about  thirteen  sixjteenths  of  an  inch 
long  by  one  sixth  thick,  sometimes  short,  thick  and  fleshy 
at  its  termination ;  inserted  in  a  small  cavity :  Calyx,  me- 
dium, open ;  set  in  a  shallow,  moderately  wide  basin :  Core, 
medium :  Seed,  generally  abortive ;  when  perfect  it  is  ovate, 
dark  brown,  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  plump,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  one  fifth  wide,  one  seventh  thick :  Flesh, 
fine  texture,  and  buttery :  Flavor,  exceedingly  rich,  with  a 
delicious  aroma :  Quality,  **  best :"   Maturity,  November. 
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This  new  native  pear  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and,  as 
soon  as  its  value  becomes  known  to  the  pomological  com- 
munity, it  will  be  extensively  cultivated.  One  specimen 
was  examined  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  was  pronounced 
"  very  good.''  But,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  it  at- 
tained its  full  maturity,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  placing  it 
among  the  ^^best."  ^  Its  original  locality,  in  Frankford,  was 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ''Phil- 
adelphia" pear. 

WiLMiNOTOH,  (1847,  E.  1.) — The  Wilmington  is  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Passe  Colmar,  raised  from  seed  planted  by  the 
undersigned  in  1847,  and  grafted  on  quince  in  18^0.  This 
grafted  tree  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1855,  and  bore  only 
a  single  specimen,  which  was  eaten  on  the  2d  of  October. 
In  1856  it  matured  ten  specimens ;  the  first  was  eaten  on 
the  9th  of  September — ^the  last,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  Rochester.  The  original 
tree  has  not  yet  fruited. 

Size,  medium,  from  two  and  eleven  sixteenths  inches  by 
.  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three  quarters  by  two  and  five 
sixteenths:  Fortn,  sometimes  obtuse-pyriform,  somewhat 
compressed  at  the  sides,  sometimes  roundish-ovate ;  which 
of  these  two  forms  will  ultimately  be  the  normal  one,  can 
only  be  determined  when  the  variety  has  fully  established 
its  characteristic  peculiarities :  Skin,  cinnamon  russet,  with 
patches  of  greenish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  some- 
times faint  traces  of  carmine  on  the  part  exposed  to  the  sun« 
with  occasionally  a  number  of  black  dots,  encircled  by  a 
carmine  margin :  Stem,  somewhat  variable,  from  one  and  a 
half  inches  by  one  eighth  to  one  and  one  fourth  by  one 
sixth,  of  a  uniform  cinnamon  color,  curved;  inserted  ob- 
liquely in  a  small  cavity,  and,  in  some  instances,  without 
depression  :  Calyx,  medium,  with  short,  erect  segments,  set 
in  a  wide,  rather  deep,  sometimes  slightly  furrowed  basin : 
Core,  medium :  Seed,  dark  brown,  acuminate,  with  an  angle, 
at  the  obtuse  end,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three  six- 
teenths wide,  and  one  eighth  thick :  Flesh,  fine  texture, 
melting  and  buttery :  Flavor,  rich  and  saccharine,  with  the 
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delicious  aroma  of  the   Passe  Colmar:    QtiaUiy,  ''best:" 
Maturity^  September.     Eaten,  October  2,  1856. 

Ontario. — ^This  new  native  pear  (fig.  3)  was  concisely 
noticed  in  our  Rochester  Report.  Since  that  time,  other 
specimens  have  been  examined,  which  enables  the  Commit- 
tee to  give  a  more  full  description  of  the  variety.  The  On- 
tario is  a  seedling  of  the  Canandaigua.  It  originated  at 
Geneva,  Western  New  York,  and,  in  its  general  appearance, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Washington. 


3.     OHTABIO  PXAR. 

Size,  two  and  five  eighths  inches  by  two  and  one  six- 
teenth :  Form,  long,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform :  Skin, 
greenish  yellow,  with  numerous  pale  green  dots,  which  be- 
come russet  on  the  shaded  side,  and  sometimes  carmine  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  solar  rays :  Stem,  three  fourths  of  an 
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inch  long  by  one  tenth  thick,  inserted,  by  a  fleshy  termina- 
tion, in  a  slight  depression  :  Calyx,  medium,  open,  set  in  a 
wide,  shallow,  furrowed  basin :  Core,  medium  :  Seed,  light 
brown,  long-obovate,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three 
sixteenths  wide,  and  one  eighth  thick :  Flesh,  fine  texture, 
buttery:  jP&tt7or,  sugary  and  rich :  Quality,  "very  good:" 
Maturity,  last  of  September. 

Huntington. — Specimens  of  this  (fig.  4)  and  the  two 
succeeding  varieties  were  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Society  at  Rochester,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Carpenter  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  and  were  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Native  Fruit  Committee,  but  not  minutely  described.    Since 


4.     HURTINGTOir   PEAR. 

the  adjournment  of  the  Society,  other  specimens,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  have  been  received  and 
examined,  and  a  visit  to  the  original  trees  has  been  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Huntington  was  found  growing  in  the  woods,  and, 
while  small,  was  taken  up  by  the  late  James  Huntington, 
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Elsq.,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  planted  in  front  of  his  residence. 
The  tree  is  now  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  and  pyramidal 
in  its  growth.  Having  been  planted  in  a  shallow,  stony 
piece  of  ground,  it  does  nol^  appear  to  thrive  well,  although 
it  produces  fruit  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Size,  rather  under  medium,  two  inches  long  by  two  and 
fire  sixteenths  broad :  Formj  roundish-obovate,  broad  at  the 
crown,  tapering  to  the  base,  sometitnes  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  Yesouziere :  Skin,  yellow,  with  a  number  of  russet 
dots,  and  not  unfrequently  a  red  cheek :  Stem,  from  five 
eighths  to  one  inch  long  by  one  eighth  thick,  inserted  in  a 
moderately  open  cavity,  which  occasionally  is  quite  wide 
and  shallow :  Calyx,  rather  large,  set  in  a  wide,  not  very 
deep  basin  :  Core,  medium :  Seed,  dark  brown,  obovate,  five 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  three  sixteenths  broad,  one  eighth 
thick :  Fksh,  fine  texture,  and  buttery :  Flavor,  slightly 
vinous,  with  a  peculiar,  delicate  aroma:  Quality,  "very 
good :"   Maturity,  middle  of  September. 

Church. — The  Church  pear  (fig.  5)  is  believed  to  be  a 
seedling  raised  by  an  old  Huguenot  settler  at  New  Rochelle. 
The  original  tree  stands  on  the  premises  of  L.  P.  Miller, 
Esq.,  and  is  presumed  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  It 
bears,  annually,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  fruit,  is 
uncommonly  healthy  and  vigorous,  having  no  decayed  limb 
about  it,  and  spreads  its  lordly  head  over  three  or  four  square 
rods.  The  trunk,  two  feet  above  the  ground,  is  six  or  seven 
feet  in  circumference. 

Size,  medium,  two  and  three  sixteenths  inches  in  length, 
by  two  and  five  sixteenths  in  breadth :  Form,  short-turbi- 
nate,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  both  ways :  Skin, 
greenish  yellow,  russeted  at  the  base  and  crown,  with  occa- 
sionally russet  markings  on  other  portions  of  the  exterior : 
Stem,  long,  from  one  to  one  and  three  eighths  inches  by  one 
seventh  in  thickness,  of  a  cinnamon  color,  and  inserted 
without  depression :  Calyx,  closed,  with  short  segments,  set 
in  a  moderately  wide,  plaited  basin :  Core,  medium :  Seed, 
brown,  ovate,  with  an  angle  at  the  obtuse  end,  one  third  of 
an  inch  long,  one  fifth  broad,  one  eighth  thick :  Flesh,  of 
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fine  texture,  and  buttery :  Flavor,  mild,  pleasant,  and  suffi- 
ciently saccharine :  Quality,  "  very  good :"  Maturity,  com- 
mences ripening  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  till 
the  end  of  September. 


5,     CHURCH   PXAR. 

Future  observation  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Clark  pear  of  Connecticut,  the  Bergamot  of  Dr.  Bloodgood 
of  Flushing,  the  Sallaignac  of  Germantown,  and  Carr's 
Autumn  Bergamot,  are  synonymous  with  the  Church  of  New 
Rochelle. 

Parsonage. — The  Parsonage  (no.  6)  is  also  believed  to 
have  originated  at  New  Rochelle.  It  stands  on  the  premises 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Morgan,  and  is  a  constant  and  abund- 
ant bearer  of  from  tea  to  twenty  bushels  annually. 

Size,  large,  three  and  an  eighth  inches  in  length  by  two 
and  a  half  in  width :  Form,  pyriform,  usually  rounded  at 
the  base,  sometimes  long-turbinate :   Skin,  yellow,  inter- 
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spersed  with  numerous  russet  dots,  a  good  deal  russeted  at 
the  base,  and  russet  markings  at  the  crown:  Stem,  five 
eighths  to  six  eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one  sixth  thick, 
inserted,  with  little  or  no  depression,  by  sometimes  a  fleshy 
termination :  Calyx,  medium  ;  segments,  short  and  stifi*,  and 


6.     PARtOHAOX  PXAR. 

set  in  a  very  shallow,  slightly  plaited  basin :  Core,  small : 
Seedy  dark  brown,  acuminate,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
three  sixteenths  wide,  one  eighth  thick :  Flesh,  somewhat 
granular  in  texture,  and  buttery :  Flavor,  vinous :  Qtialitf/, 
«  good,"  at  least— perhaps  "  very  good :"  Maturity,  last  of 
September. 

Selleck.— A  box,  containing  fine  specimens  of  this  pear, 
was  sent,  by  Mr.  Albert  Bresec,  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  to 
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the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  kt 
Rochester.  Having,  however,  been  accidentally  misplaced, 
it  was  overlooked  till  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society. 
The  specimens  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  B., 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  tree,  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one,  was  planted,  between  the  years  1818  and  1825, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Columbus  Selleck,  Seedbury,  Vermont, 
where  it  now  stands. 

Size,  large,  sometimes  very  large,  usually  three  and  one 
eighth  inches  long  by  two  and  eleven  sixteenths  in  width  : 
ForfHj  obovate-pyriform,  sometimes  roundish-obovate,  with 
a  more  or  less  distinct  neck,  and  uneven  surface :  SkiUy 
thick,  yellow,  with  many  large  russet  dots,  and  rarely  a  red 
cheek :  Siem,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  one  eighth 
thick,  curved,  inserted  somewhat  obliquely,  by  a  fleshy  ter- 
mination, into  a  slight  cavity,  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
obsolete:  Calyx,  small,  segments  erect,  set  in  a  shallow, 
contracted,  plaited  basin :  Core,  medium :  Seed,  black : 
Flesh,  rather  coarse  in  texture,  buttery :  Flavor,  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Bartlett,  but  more  saccharine: 
Quality,  ^'very  good:"  Maturity,  end  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October. 

WATERMELONS. 

The  Mountain  Sweet  watermelon  has,  for  many  years, 
been  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  market  variety  cul- 
tivated in  the  Middle  States.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  lost 
some  of  the  qualities  that  recommended  it  so  highly  to  favor. 
This  deterioration  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  influence 
of  pollen  from  inferior  kinds  grown  in  its  vicinity.  For  the 
last  three  years,  a  member  of  the  Committee  has  been  pro- 
curing, from  the  South,  and  chiefly  from  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina,  seed  of  many  new  watermelons  of  high 
repute,  and  disseminating  them.  During  the  past  season, 
fine  specimens  of  some  of  these  kinds  were  received,  and 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  ascertaining  their  merits 
has  not  been  neglected.  At  least  four  of  them  are  unques- 
tionably equal  in  quality  to  the  Mountain  Sweet  when  in  its 
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highest  state  of  perfection  ;  these  are  the  Clarendon,  Soiiter, 
Ravenscroft,  and  Bradford.  Another,  Odell's  Large  White, 
though  not  equal,  in  some  respects,  to  the  four  preceding, 
will,  on  account  of  its  size  and  productiveness,  become  a 
desirable  and  profitable  variety  for  market  purposes. 

Clarendon. — This  fine  watermelon  is  also  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Dark  Speckled.  It  originated  in  Clarendon 
County,  South  Carolina,  and,  when  pure,  may  at  all  times 
be  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiarly  characteristic  mark* 
ings  of  the  seed. 

Size^  large :  Form,  oblong :  Skin,  a  mottled  gray,  with 
dark  green,  interrupted,  longitudinal  stripes,  irregular  in  their 
outline,  and  composed  of  a  succession  of  peninsulas  and 
isthmuses :  Rind,  thin,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch :  Seed, 
yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  extending  around  the  edge,  and 
from  one  to  three  black  spots  on  each  side,  the  form  and 
number  corresponding  on  the  two '  sides :  Flesh,  scarlet  to 
the  centre :  Flavor,  sugary  and  exquisite :   Qnality,  "  best." 

SouTER. — This  fine  watermelon  originated  in  Sumpter 
District,  South  Carolina. 

Size,  large,  sometimes  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  : 
Form,  oblong,  occasionally  roundish:  Skin,  peculiarly 
marked  with  finely  reticulated  gray  islands,  separated  by 
pale  green  straits,  and  having  irregular,  dark  green,  longitu^ 
dinal  stripes,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex :  Rind, 
thin,  about  half  an  inch :  Seed,  pure  cream  white,  with  a  ^ 
faint  russet  stripe  around  the  edge :  Flesh,  deep  red  to  the 
centre :  Flavor,  sugary  and  delicious :  Quality,  "  best :" 
Productiveness,  said  to  be  unusually  great. 

RAVENscRorT. — This  valuable  watermelon  originated  with 
Col.  A.  G.  Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  large:  Form,  oblong:  Skin,  dark  green,  faintly 
striped  and  marked  with  green  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  di- 
vided, longitudinally,  by  sutures,  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
to  two  inches  apart :  Rind,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness :  Seed,  cream  color,  tipped  with  brown  at  the  eye, 
and  having  a  brown  stripe  around  the  edge :  Flesh,  fine  red, 
commencing  abruptly  at  the  rind,  and  extending  to  the  cen- 
tre :   Flavor,  delicious  and  sugary :  Quality,  <'  best." 
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BiuBFOBD. — ^l^he  Bradford  is  a  highly  prized  South  Caro- 
lina watermelon. 

Size^  large :  Form,  oblong :  Skin,  dark  green,  with  gray, 
longitudinal  stripes  mottled  and  reticulated  with  green: 
Rind,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness :  Seed,  yel- 
.  lowish  white,  slightly  mottled,  and  with  a  yellowish  brown 
stripe  around  the  edge :  Flesh,  fine  red  to  the  centre :  Fla- 
vor, fine  and  sugary :   Qualiit/,  ''  best." 

Odell's  Large  White. — -This  immense  watermelon 
originated  with  a  negro  man  on  the  property  of  Col.  A.  G. 
Summer,  of  South  Carolina. 

Size,  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  sixty  pounds: 
Form,  round :  Skin,  gray,  with  fine  green  network  spread 
over  its  uneven  surface :  Rind,  nearly  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness :  Seed,  large,  grayish  black,  and  not  nu- 
merous: Flesh,  pale  red:  Flavor,  fine:  Quality,  "very 
good :"  Productiveness,  said  to  exceed  that  of  most  other 
kinds. 

The  large  size,  and  long-keeping  quality  after  being  sep- 
arated from  the  vine,  will  recommend  this  variety,  especially 
for  the  market. 

W.  D.  Brinckle',  M.  D.,  Chairman. 


POMOLOGICAL    GOSSIP. 

The  Canadian  Chief  Grape. — This  grape,  which  we 
noticed  in  our  last  volume,  (XXII.,  p.  131,)  as  a  new  variety, 
supposed  of  native  origin,  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  grape  growers,  and  from  its  early  maturity  and  re- 
ported hardiness  in  so  northern  a  climate  as  Canada,  has  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  so  much 
importance  to  any  cultivator  of  this  fruit,  we  have  taken 
especial  pains  to  learn  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Canadian 
Chief,  and  to  see  and  taste  the  grape.    This  we  have  had  an 
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opportunity  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Reid, 
who  first  made  us  acquainted  with  the  variety,  and  who  sent 
us  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  last  October,  the  bunches  being 
very  large  and  handsome.  He  also,  at  our  request,  furnished 
us  with  the  history  of  the  original  vine,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn  anything  authentic  in  regard  to  it.  We  copy  his  com*  , 
munication : — 

'<  I  boxed  up  for  you  this  day  two  clusters  of  the  Canadian 
Chief,  with  a  good  strong  cutting  with  foliage  on  for  your 

examination I  have  just  returned  from  HamiltoUi 

yet  during  my  stay  there  I  called  on  Mr.  Reid,  gardener  to 
Sir  Allen  McNab,  who  informed  me  that  the  Chief  was  first 
brought  to  him  by  a  gentleman  from  the  south  of  France, 
from  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  obtained  a  bud  and  sue- 
cee  ed  in  getting  it  to  grow,  in  whose  garden  it  bore  the 
present  year  an  enormous  crop  of  near  one  hundred  clusters, 
weighing  from  1}  to  4  pounds  each,  in  the  open  air,  on  a 
lean-to  trellis  8^  by  6  feet.  I  never  saw  a  vine  bearing  so 
large  a  crop  before,  and  remarked  to  Mr.  B. — '  You  cannot 
look  for  grapes  next  year  on  this  vine — you  have  made  it  do 
too  much — never  can  mature  them  all.'  *  Oh,  yes,'  he  re- 
plied, *the  Chief  can  do  it.' 

<<  Yet  it  is  strange  that  no  one  could  ever  get  the  first  word 
from  Mr.  B.  touching  its  origin.  I  have  tried  him  twice  to 
no  purpose,  but  Mr.  Reid  says  he  knows  the  gentleman  who 
brought  it  from  France.  This  is  enough,  as  Mr.  Reid  is  a 
scientific  man  and  in  every  way  good  authority  (settled). 
My  plants  are  now  two  years  old,  and  very  strong;  some 
shoots  of  the  present  year  are  a  plump  inch  in  diameter;  its 
wood  is  much  stronger  than  Isabella  or  Catawba,  foliage 
smaller,  something  after  the  Sweetwater,  as  you  may  see. 
The  clusters  I  send  you  are  of  the  smallest  size.  Mr.  B. 
showed  me  where  he  had  cut  the  fruit  off  for  exhibition, 
and  for  different  parties,  &c. ;  the  two  bunches  are  from 
the  original  vine,  and  the  cutting  from  the  vine  purchased 
from  Mr.  Brennan  by  myself.  These  all  prove  correct, 
but  all  those  obtained  from  Mr.  Swords  prove  to  be  the 
Sweetwater. 
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"  Yet  Mr.  Swords'  Sweetwater  has  stood  unprotected  eigh- 
teen years,  and  stil}  continues  to  bear  larger  clusters,  free 
from  mildew,  and  so  very  fine  that  some  of  our  Rochester 
neighbors  were  thrown  into  ecstacies  when  they  saw  it  at 
our  fairs,  and  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  Sweetwater.  I  think 
its  location  is  the  cause  of  its  greater  excellence,  standing, 
as  it  does,  in  many  decomposed  limestone  rocks,  &c. 

"  You  have  now  the  Canadian  Chief,  true,  sent  you ;  if  the 
other  is  true,  all  is  well ;  if  not,  give  it  a  trial.  If  there  is 
anything  in  acclimation,  &c.,  you  will  see. —  Yours^  W.  H. 
Reid,  Port  Dalhousie,  Oct.  13,  1866." 

The  grapes  sent  us  were  very  large,  compact  clusters, 
much  shouldered,  and  weighed  upwards  of  a  pound  each, 
and  greatly  resembled  the  Sweetwater  in  the  color,  shape, 
size,  taste,  &c.,  of  that  old  grape ;  the  only  distinction  we 
could  discover  was  in  the  form  of  the  cluster,  which  was  more 
shouldered  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  or  produced.  That 
it  is  a  FOREIGN  grape  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  as  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  Mr.  Reid  proves  it  to  be.  But  what 
the  variety  may  be  we  could  not  so  well  decide.  Several  of 
the  old  French  grapes  have  never  been  fully  identified.  It 
may  be  the  Royal  Muscadine  of  Speechly,  which  Lindley 
says  may  be  resdily  distinguished  from  the  White  Muscadine 
of  the  same  author,  by  the  wood  and  foliage  growing  re- 
markably gross  and  strong,  and  often  producing  bunches 
weighing  six  pounds.  Lindley  himself  considers  the  Royal 
Muscadine  of  some  authors  and  White  Muscadine  the  same, 
only  altered  by  circumstances  of  situation  and  growth. 
When  grown  in  the  highest  condition  it  has  been  called  the 
Royal  Muscadine,  and  at  the  present  time  the  White  Musca- 
dine and  Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau  and  Sweetwater  are  con- 
sidered by  many  grape-growers  identical.  If  they  are  dis- 
tinct we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  Canadian  Chief  as  the 
genuine  Royd  Muscadine. 

Without,  however,  deciding  the  question  it  is  enough  to 
know  it  is  not  a  native  seedling,  and  its  hardiness  in  a  climate 
less  variable  than  that  of  Canaday — where  the  Sweetwater 
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has  stood  for  eighteen  years  without  protection, — as  well  as 
its  freedom  from  mildew,  remain  to  be  tested. 

The,  Concord  Grape. — Considerable  has  been  said  in 
various  papers  relative  to  the  comparative  earliness  of  the 
Concord  and  Isabella  grapes.  Several  cultivators  in  New 
York,  N.  Jersey,  and  other  States,  who  gave  their  opinion 
at  the  Pomological  meeting  iii  Rochester  in  September  last, 
all  agreed  that  the  Concord  was  from  a  week  to  ten  dayv 
earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Even  this  short  period  is  a  great 
gain  over  the  latter,  which  rarely  ripens,  except  in  sheltered 
situations,  in  New  England.  But  the  Concord  is  yet  too  re- 
cently introduced  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
pleasure  that  we  copy  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  cultiva- 
tors in  Maine,  and  an  old  correspondent,  Col.  Gore,  of  Free- 
port,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rural  Intelligencer  as  a  reply  to 
the  conflicting  statements  in  regard  to  the  comparative  earli- 
ness of  the  two  grapes.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  Concord  in  other  more  southern  States,  it  proves  that  in 
the  colder  regions  it  maintains  its  early  maturity  : — 

"  I  have  been  some  interested  in  the  discussion  upon  the 
merits  of  grapes  for  out-door  culture.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Isabella  grape  has  been  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  considered  the  best  variety  for 
open  culture,  it  being  very  prolific  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  although  it  originated  in  a  warmer  climate,  it  has  proved 
sufficiently  early  to  mature  its  fruit  in  favorable  locations 
almost  every  year ;  while  in  our  State,  particularly  in  towns 
bordering  upon  the  sea  coast,  it  can  be  ripened  only  in 
the  most  favorable  seasons  by  the  best  cultivators  and  in 
sheltered  positions. 

"  The  great  desire  of  fruit  growers  has  been  to  procure  a 
variety  or  varieties,  which  would  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Isabella,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  result  has  been,  that  we  have  added  to  the  list 
of  grapes  suited  to  our  climate,  the  Diana,  Concord,  Northern 
Muscadine,  Rebecca,  &c.,  all  allowed  by  experienced  culti- 
vators to  be  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and  very  hardy,  and 
some  are  considered  even  of  better  quality.     A  number  of 
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the  new  kinds  have  been  on  trial  but  a  short  time,  and  of 
course  their  comparative  merits  cannot  be  fully  understood. 
Let  them  all  have  a  place  in  our  catalogues  and  gardens ;  and 
then,  by  comparing  notes  from  year  to  year,  they  will  be  as 
well  known  by  the  community  as  the  older  kinds  of  apples 
and  pears.  Judging  from  the  reputation  of  the  varieties 
named,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  condemn  either  of  them, 
no  more  than  a  good  apple,  a  Baldwin  for  instance,  because 
the  Early  Harvest  is  earlier,  the  Custard  Sweet  is  sweeter, 
or  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg  is  of  finer  flavor,  but  let  all  kinds 
be  cultivated  for  its  own  merits  and  peculiarity,  and  let  us 
rejoice  when  new  and  better  varieties  are  introduced.  But 
to  the  point : 

'<  I  set  a  Concord  grape  in  May,  1854.  It  has  made  a  good 
growth,  and  produced  last  season  thirty-six  bunches  of  fruit, 
of  good  size  and  large  berries.  The  vine  is  in  line  with  our 
Isabella,  of  about  ten  years'  standing,  which  has  ripened  its 
fruit  well  in  favorable  seasons.  The  Isabella  was  a  Maine 
vine,  the  Concord  from  Massachusetts^  thus  showing  a  dif- 
ference of  acclimation  in  favor  of  the  Isabella.  The  vine 
started  in  the  spring,  flowered,  and  the  berries  set  about  the 
same  time,  but  the  Concord  grew  much  more  rapidly,  and 
by  the  first  of  October  was  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  Isabella. 

*  "  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  your  last  paper, 
in  which  I  notice  the  public  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
comparative  earliness  of  the  Isabella  and  Concord  grapes,  but 
shall  forward  this  to  you  for  your  particular  benefit. — Yours 
truly ^  William  Gore." 

Two  New  Apples. — ^Mr.  J.  W.  Dodge,  of  Tennessee,  who 
cultivates  a  large  orchard  of  apples,yand  took  the  premium  for 
his  fine  specimens  at  the  Tennessee  State  Fair,  last  October 
describes  two  new  seedling  apples  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 
We  copy  his  account  of  them : — 

Sweet  Mary, — One  of  his  seedlings  is  a  sweet  apple, 
enormously  large,  fine  in  appearance  and  delicious  in  flavor ; 
color  golden  yellow ;  form  even  round,  slightly  oblong ; 
rather  spicy,  rich,  crisp  and  juicy;   very  fine  for  table  or 
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baking.  The  tree  is  rugged  and  erect,  and  a  handsome 
grower.  In  compliment  to  his  wife  he  has  named  it  Sweet 
Mary.  He  finds  no  sweet  apple  superior,  if  equal,  to  it  in 
flavor,  and  none  equal  it  in  size.  The  Sweet  Mary  ripens  in 
July  in  Tennessee. 

Cumberland  Black. — My  other  fine  seedling  is  a  very 
large  subacid  winter  apple,  keeping  well  through  the  spring. 
It  is  extremely  dark,  a  deep  red  in  the  shade,  and  a  crimson 
black  in  the  sun;  with  a  deep  bloom  without  stripes.  Form 
roundish  oblong,  slightly  tapering  at  the  base,  very  regular 
in  shape  and  size.  Flesh  yellowish  white.  The  tree  hand- 
some and  spreading,  but  not  too  open,  a  very  prolific  bearer. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  cooking  apples  I  know  of,  as  it  melts 
like  butter.  It  is  fine  for  dumplings,  and  also  first  rate  out 
of  hand  toward  spring.  It  is  a  rich,  high  flavored,  juicy 
fruit,  and  I  consider  it  in  every  particular  a  No.  1  apple.  I 
ca,ll  it  from  our  mountain,  upon  which  it  originated,  the 
Cumberland  Black. 

The  Gatawissa  Raspberry. — ^In  our  last  volume  we  gave 
a  full  account  of  this  new  raspberry,  which  has  attracted 
much  notice. 

We  now  invite  attention  to  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  in  our  advertising  pages,  that  he  is  ready  to  furnish 
plants  at  a  liberal  price.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Peirce's  plants  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  was  much  pleased  with  its  appearance.  Dr. 
Brinckl^  pronounced  it  the  best  bearing  raspberry  he  had  yet 
seen,  and  moved  to  place  it  on  the  list  of  those  which  promise 
well.  Col.  Wilder,  president  of  the  society,  said  he  enter- 
tained a  favorable  opinion  of  this  fruit,  and  sustained  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Brinckli.  It  was  added  to  the  list.  It  sur- 
passes, we  think,  any  of  the  imported  ever-bearing  sorts,  both 
in  the  abundance  as  well  as  quality  of  the  fruit. 

New  Strawberries  . — The  late  Dr.  Edmunson,  of  Bal- 
timore, produced  several  fine  seedling  strawberries,  which 
have  been  exhibited  before  the  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society,  taken  prizes,  and  are  pronounced  superior  varieties. 
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Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Edmunson,  the  stock  has  been  pur- 
chased, we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Feast  &  Sons.  The  following 
are  the  names,  with  a  brief  description  of  each : — 

Marylandica. — A  staminate  variety,  distinct  in  every  fea- 
ture from  any  other,  vigorous  grower,  having  taken  the  first 
prize  for  the  last  four  years  at  the  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society,  for  being  the  largest  and  best  fruit  exhibited ;  flesh 
firm,  of  a  rich  dark  crimson,  fine  flavor  and  keeps  well :  has 
been  frequently  sent  to  New  York;  were  firm  and  fresh 
when  opened.  • 

Harlem  Orange. — A  pistillate  variety,  orange  color,  pine 
apple  shape,  rich  glossy  appearance,  flavor  good,  prolific 
bearer,  will  bear  carriage  as  well  as  Marylandica. 

Charles  Favorite. — A  seedling  from  Hovey's  seedling  ; 
size,  shape,  flavor  and  color  similar  to  the  same,  but  ripens 
ten  days  earlier. 


FRUIT   AND   FRUIT   TREES   IN   MICHIGAN. 

BT  T.  T.  LTON,  PLTM0T7TH,  lilGH. 

I  send  you  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  climate  of  Michigan  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 

APPLES. 

Apples  have  been  cultivated  in  Michigan  almost,  if  not 
quite,  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
French,  and  orchards  of  seedling  trees,  planted  by  the  old 
habitans,  still  abound  along  the  navigable  waters  of  our 
peninsula,  where  their  colonies  were  located. 

When  the  tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  emigration  began  to  roll 
westward  along  the  great  lakes,  its  earliest  waves,  yet  chiefly 
drawn  from  New  England  and  New  York,  disseminated 
themselves  mainly  in  Ohio  and  Michigan;  bringing  with 
them  that  taste  for  the  culture  of  fruit  which  chaiacterizes 
their  native  region.  At  that  time,  nurseries,  both  here  and 
at  the  east,  were  comparatively  rare ;  and  settlers,  in  many 
instances,  brought  with^  them  the  seeds  of  fruit,  from  the 
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product  of  which,  they  and  their  neighbors  planted  their 
orchards.  Such  trees,  on  coming  into  bearing,  usually  pro- 
duce fruit  of  poor  quality,  and  have  been  usually  top-grafted 
with  such  varieties  as  had  been  known  to  the  owners  at  the 
east. 

As  the  demand  induced  the  establishment  of  nurseries, 
many  of  our  later  orchards  have  been  made  up,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  root-grafted  trees ;  thereby  giving  us  the  means 
of  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  two  modes  of  propagar 
tion. 

Prior  to  1865,  the  comparative  mildness  of  our  seasons  had 
induced  the  opinion  that  our  State,  (especially  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  it,)  was  almost  the  Eden  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  any  damage  to  the  trees,  growing  out  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unheard 
of;  while  our  virgin  soils,  and  bright  skies  were  esteemed 
especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fine,  rich,  and  highly 
flavored  fruit.  The  fact  that  the  winter  of  ^55  and  '66  was 
so  severe  upon  our  apple  orchards,  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained, as  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  pears,  from  the  effect 
of  a  moist  summer  and  autumn,  occasioning  late  and  imper- 
fectly ripened  growth ;  followed  by  a  winter  of  great  and 
long  continued  severity. 

Prom  the  results  manifest  in  this  vicinity,  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  trees  are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause  at  about 
the  period  of  falling  into  bearing.  With  such  trees,  the  injury 
was  shown  chiefly  at,  or  near,  the  surface  of  the  ground — 
never  below ;  but  often  extending  a  short  distance  above. 
It  was  not  always  discoverable  at  first,  but,  as  the  season 
advanced,  it  was  shown  by  a  spot  of  dead  bark,  sometimes 
extending  entirely  around  the  trunk.  As  the  deep  snows  of 
the  previous  winter,  in  most  cases,  kept  the  trunks  covered 
far  above  this  point,  and  also  so  effectually  covered  the  earth 
that  it  was  free  from  frost  during  the  entire  winter,  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  the  comparatively  mild  temperature  of  the  earth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  severe,  but  constantly  varying 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  above,  on  the  other,  would 
necessarily  subject  the  intervening  body  of  snow,  about  the 
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base  of  the  trees,  to  great  vicissitudes,  amounting,  sometimes, 
to  a  change  from  32°  above  to  nearly  26°  below  zero,  within 
a  few  hours.  Such  changes,  operating  upon  an  immature 
growth,  with  its  sap  vessels  still  loaded  with  the  moisture 
taken  up  in  the  moist,  warm  weather  of  autumn,  may  be 
esteemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  unlooked-for  calamity 
under  which  we  are  suffering. 

Within  the  observation  of  the  writer,  this  catastrophe 
seems  mainly  to  have  affected  root-grafted  or  low-budded 
trees  of  the  apple,  and  those  of  comparatively  few  varieties. 
In  an  orchard  containing  about  one  hundred  trees  of  Roxbury 
Russet,  nearly  every  root-grafted  tree,  (perhaps  one  fifth  of  the 
whole,)  is  either  wholly  dead  or  seriously  injured.  Baldwin, 
Esopas  Spitzenberg,  and  Early  Strawberry  are  injured  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  while  many  other  varieties  have 
suffered  slightly.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  supposed  that 
this  is  one  of  those  occasional  visitations  to  which  even  the 
most  favored  regions  are  occasionally  subject. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  led  some  indi- 
viduals to  fear  that  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  our  climate 
would  prove  too  favorable  to  the  increase  of  insect  enemies, 
especially  the  "  borer  "  and  the  "  apple- worm,"  which,  cer- 
tainly, have  made  themselves  very  much  at  home  with  us, 
and  whose  ravages  call  loudly  for  a  remedy. 

The  drought  occasionally  affects  the  quality  of  the  fruit  in 
poorly  tilled  orchards,  but,  in  this  region,  we  have  not  failed 
to  receive  at  least  a  moderate  crop,  during  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  During  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  severe  winter,  the  crop  was  fair,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

The  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
great  abundance  of  the  wild  varieties,  are  entirely  at  home 
with  us,  although,  on  account  of  the  greater  dryness  of  our 
summers,  deep  tillage  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success, 
which  is  of  course  enhanced  by  a  resort  to  watering  and 
mulching,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  strawberries,  which 
seek  their  nourishment  nearer  the  surface. 
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Almost  every  garden  contains  a  few  plants  of  the  Isabella, 
or  Catawba  grape,  which  usually  ripen  tolerably  well,  and 
we  observe  an  occasional  show,  at  our  fairs,  of  foreign  grapes, 
of  good  quality,  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  is,  however,  be- 
lieved that  very  few  persons  give  that  thorough  culture  which 
is  necessary  to  produce,  in  our  climate,  the  full  flavor  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 


THE    MANETTI  ROSE    STOCK. 

BT  THOMAS  MESHAN,  6BRMANT0WN,  PHHi^ 

Dear  Sir, — The  value  of  the  quince  stock  for  dwarf 
pears  has  been  ably  sustained  in  your  Magazine,  and  I  should 
suppose  the  question  may  be  considered  as  fully  answered  in 
their  favor.  Before  the  interest  in  the  case  has  entirely  died 
away,  I  beg  permission  to  introduce  a  kindred  topic — not, 
perhaps,  one  affecting  such  vast  interests  as  the  quince 
question,  but  yet  one  of  great  importance  to  all  interested  in 
floriculture. 

Several  catalogues  of  well-known  houses  that  I  have 
recently  seen,  contain  something  like  the  foUowing-r-"  Bud- 
ded roses  being  now  conceded  to  be  worthless,  we  propa- 
gate only  on  their  own  roots."  I  have  once  before  taken 
occasion  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  have  "proved  to  be 
worthless,"  and  I  had  hoped  that  some  reasons  would  be 
given.  It  is  with  budded  roses  as  with  the  quince  stock. 
When  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  failure  is  not  its 
fault,  but  lies  with  its  manager.  I  visited  the  grounds  of  a 
friend  last  summer  who  is  very  partial  to  roses,  and  has  quite 
a  superior  collection ;  most  of  them  are  budded  on  the  Ma- 
netti  stock.  The  Perpetuals  were  doing  pretty  well,  but  the 
weaker  growing  kinds  were  very  poor  indeed :  my  friend 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  inferiority.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  cause.  He  had  neglected  to  cut  out  the  shoots 
from  the  stock,  and  had  tied  them  up  carefully,  not  observ- 
ing that  they  were  otherwise  than  the  real  Simon  pure.     In 
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two  years  at  the  farthest,  his  choice  roses  would  have  been 
no  more,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  my  friend 
would  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  "  find 
that  roses  will  not  do  grafted  on  the  Manetti  stock." 

So  far  from  believing  that  roses  are  injured  by  this  mode 
of  propagation,  I  look  on  the  discovery  of  the  Manetti 
stock  as  an  era  in  rose  culture.  The  man  who  first  used 
them  for  that  purpose  deserves  a  more  lasting  testimonial  of 
our  regard  than  he  who  may  have  raised  the  finest  varieties. 
The  Eglantine,  or  Dog  Rose,  the  stock  of  the  European 
rose  grower,  has  been  found  quite  indifferent  in  our  climate, 
while  the  Matietti  has  proved  everything  we  can  wish.  Its 
capacity  to  form  standards  lias  been  tested,  and  it  is  found  to 
answer  admirably.  The  increased  activity  which  the  in- 
troduction of  standards  will  give  to  rose  culture  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  ;  and  with  a  climate  admirably  adapted  to 
ripen  rose  seed,  we  may  yet  be  as  famed  as  rose  raisers  and 
rose  growers,  as  our  French  friends  now  are. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  dwarf  pear,  and  in- 
deed on  several  other  occasions,  I  have  noticed  the  same 
fault ;  there  was  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  suggest  that 
information  or  opinions  from  nurserymen  are  not  reliable. 
That  there  may  be  a  few  men  amongst  them  who,  for  mis- 
taken self-interest,  would  garble  facts,  I  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment deny;  but  that  they  are  any  more  numerous  than 
others,  who,  not  nurserymen,  are  committed  to  various 
opinions,  and  who,  for  a  mistaken  or  misplaced  consistency, 
would  garble  facts  to  maintain  their  position,  I  hold  to  be 
quite  as  possible.  Such  persons  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  all  professions,  and  I  think  ft  very  unjust  to 
single  out  the  nurseryman — the  one  of  all  others  in  the  hor- 
ticultural pursuit  the  most  likely,  from  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  opportunities  of  observation,  to  arrive  at  cor- 
rect conclusions  in  disputed  matters.  In  this  case,  however, 
though  a  nurseryman,  I  have  no  budded  roses  for  sale,  so 
that  in  volunteering  a  few  words  in  their  behalf,  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  having  selfish  purposes  to  serve,  by  the  very 
few  who  might  otherwise,  perchance,  be  tempted  to  sup- 
pose so. 
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We  are  pleased  to  receive  so  good  a  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  the  Manetti  rose  stock,  from  one  so  capable  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  Mr.Meehan.  A  good  deal  has 
been  written  in  the  English  gardening  journals  both  for  and 
against  it,  and  several  cultivators  deny  its  value,  while  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  maintain  its  superiority  over 
every  other  kind  that  has  been  tried  for  the  purpose. 

We  long  ago  made  up  our  mind,  after  some  experience, 
that  a  budded  rose — on  the  Dog  stock — was  as  worthless  a 
thing  as  a  man  could  plant  in  His  garden.  Though  tolerably 
well  adapted  to  the  milder  climate  of  Britain  and  France, 
it  was  entirely  unfit  for  our  latitude,  neither  capable  of  with- 
standing our  summer's  sun  or  winter's  cold,  and  sure  to  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  all  who  relied  upon  it  to  form 
standard  plants.  Our  experience  with  the  Dog  rose  extends 
over  thirty  years,  during  which  time  we  have  planted  hun- 
dreds of  standards,  not  one  of  which  do  we  think  lasted  more 
than  two  years — or  three  at  the  farthest — and  all,  with  a 
single  exception,  are  now  dead  and  gone. 

Not  such  is  our  experience  with  the  Manetti.  On  the 
contrary,  plants  now  budded  three  years  have  improved  in 
health  and  vigor,  and  form  bushes  three  times  as  large  as  the 
same  varieties  of  the  same  age  on  their  own  roots.  Indeed 
we  had  almost  given  up  the  culture  of  some  of  the  more 
delicate  hybrid  perpetuals,  until  we  found  they  could  be 
made  vigorous  bushes  on  the  Manetti.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Meehan,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Manetti  stock  is  an 
important  era  in  rose  culture,  and  that  the  discoverer  of  it 
is  entitled  at  least  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  lover  of 
this  "  queen  of  flowers." 

In  this  estimate  of  the  Manetti  we  would  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  because  it  is  so  fine  a 
stock,  that  all  roses  should  be  budded  upon  it.  Far  from  it. 
Such  varieties  as  have  a  robust  and  vigorous  habit  naturally 
we  would  always  prefer  on  their  own  roots,  but  the  weaker 
growers  and  more  feeble  sorts  we  would  work  on  the  Ma- 
netti. And  for  standards  or  half  standards  it  is  the  only 
stock  yet  introduced  which  possesses  a  hardihood  of  consti- 
tution adapted  to  our  severe  climate. 
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BT  PKOF.  0.  0.  PA0B,  WlSHINCrTOH,  D.a 

Rbcubrino  to  the  characteristic  of  "  hardinesSf^^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  transplanting  or  setting  out  Tea  roses  here 
in  the  hllj  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice  without 
great  risk.  Such  winters  as  this  and  the  last  would  prove 
their  certain  death.  If  the  winter,  however,  should  happen 
lo  be  so  mild  that  Tea  roses  should  put  forth  in  February, 
(an  occurrence  not  unfrequent,)  the  transplanted  bush  being 
backward  will  be  the  least  liable  to  injury.  During  the  past 
month  of  January  the  weather  has  been  more  severe  than 
last  winter,  and  as  it  has  been  very  detrimental  here  upon 
tender  roses,  especially  the  Teas,  it  may  be  well  to  note  all 
perfectly  hardy  kinds  this  season.  The  thermometer  at  Peirce's 
nursery,  near  Washington  city,  was  as  low  as  19^  below  zero, 
Fahr.,  at  his  house,  and  33^  below  zerOy  in  the  valley  below^ 

Oft  Nxw  Roses. — There  are  two  kinds  of  new  roses,  those 
raised  from  sporting  branches  and  those  from  seeds,  and  we 
may  also  include  as  a  third  kind,  Perpetual  roses  produced 
from  shy  bloomers  by  repeated  fall  budding.  Paul  says  that 
"the  French  florists  have  an  ingenious  way  of  obtaining 
Perpetual  roses.  If  a  Damask,  or  other  annual  bloomer,  pro- 
duce a  chance  bloom  in  the  autumn,  buds  are  taken  from 
this  and  successive  autumn-blooming  shoots,  from  year  to 
year,  till  an  abundance  of  flowers  are  obtained  in  the  autumn.'* 
Sports  are  not  very  common  in  roses,  but  when  observed 
should  always  be  perpetuated,  if  the  variety  is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Moss  rose  is  a  sporty  and  also  several  of  our 
variegated  Perpetuals.  The  pleasant  little  rose  so  strangely 
named  "  Fortune's  Five-colored,"  occasionally  puts  forth  a 
beautifully  striped  rose,  and  I  have  now  in  progress  some  ex- 
periments upon  this  sporty  of  which  the  results  may  be 
known  this  year.  The  great  feature,  however,  of  rose  cul- 
turBi  is  the  production  of  new  varieties  from  the  seed,  and  in 
this,  as  in  all  arts  of  high  culture,  we  look  to  the  east  for 
light  and  sustenance.     But  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
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and  should  look  at  home  for  <^  new  roses."  A  correspondent 
from  Washington,  Mississippi,  writes  me — "  this  is  truly  the 
land  of  roses."  About  two  years  since  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
ligence and  taste  on  seeing  what  I  considered  a  good  new 
rose,  remarked  that  she  had  raised  many,  much  better,  from 
the  seed,  at  home  in  Mississippi,  and  that  most  of  her  roses 
were  raised  from  the  seed.  This  rose  was  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  Pompone  de  St.  Radegonde,  which  it  re- 
sembled in  habit.  The  remark  may  have  been  tinctured 
with  a  little  prejudice  of  home  preferences^  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Southern  States  offer  as  fine  a  field  for 
rose  culture  and  the  origination  of  new  roses  as  any  country 
on  the  globe.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  send 
new  roses  to  France  in  exchange  for  those  we  import,  and 
when  rose  culture  shall  become  more  an  object  of  attention 
at  the  South,  we  shall  not  import  so  many  old  roses  from 
Europe.  I  have  no  means  of  acurately  knowing,  but  pre- 
sume that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  roses  are  im- 
ported annually  from  France  and  England.  There  are  over 
ten  thousand  imported  by  one  rose  dealer  in  this  city.  For  the 
production  of  new  roses  the  pecuniary  temptation  is  by  no 
means  trivial.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  celebrated  Augusta  rose  realized  a  very  handsome 
amount  from  its  ;sale,  although  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a 
novelty,  so  little  does  it  differ  from  Solfaterre.  A  yellow 
Noisette,  "  Isabella  Gray,"  brought  from  South  Carolina  about 
two  years  ago,  is  preferred  here.  The  history  of  Devoniensis 
is  a  good  example  of  the  worth  of  a  valuable  new  rose  ;  I 
have  it  upon  the  authority. of  G.  0.  'i'horburn,  of  Newark, 
N.  Jersey,  one  of  our  pioneers  in  floriculture  and  the  first 
importer  of  this  rose.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  cot- 
tager in  Devonshire,  Eng. ;  Mr.  Pince,  of  the  firm  of  Luc- 
combe  dz;  Pince,  of  the  Exeter  nurseries,  happened  to  see 
this  rose  in  passing,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  its  charms 
that  he  induced  the  cottager  to  part  with  it  for  ten  guineas  ; 
after  he  had  propagated  it,  he  took  it  to  London  and  sold  in 
one  day  one  hundred  bushes,  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire  bought  five  at  a  guinea 
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each.  The  day  for  distinct  new  roses  has  not  yet  gone  by  ; 
we  should  rather  suppose  it  had  but  just  commenced.  It 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  a  distinct  new  rose,  of  fine 
qualities  and  good  growth,  should  be  worth  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  to  its  owner,  without  any  special  nianage- 
ment.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  these  remarks  may  be,  that  the 
difficulty  of  raising  roses  from  the  seed,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  distinct  roses,  (perhaps  one  out  of  a  thousand,)  are 
enough  to  discourage  the  attempt.  These  objections  are 
more  imaginary  than  real,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 


THE   CHKRRIES.-YCJ5fi^rai; 

BT    WILSON    VLAGG. 


The  cherry  exceeds  all  other  fruit  trees  in  those  qualities 
which  are  valued  for  shade  and  ornament.  It  surpasses  them 
in  size,  in  the  comeliness  of  its  growth,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  fruit.  All  the  species  are  handsome  trees, 
and  some  of  them  attain  a  great  height  and  size.  They  are 
natives  of  all  the  countries  in  the  northern  temperate  zone,  < 
but  they  are  not  indigenous  in  any  region  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. Besides  the  cultivated  cherry  trees,  there  are  three 
native  species  that  rise  above  the  height  of  shrubs  in  the 
New  England  States.  These  are  the  Black  Wild  cherry 
(Cerasus  serotina)]  the  Choke  cherry  (C.  obovata);  and 
the  Northern  Red  cherry  (C.  borealis).  There  is  also  a 
trailing  species  called  the  Sand  cherry,  (C.  puntila^)  that 
bears  an  eatable  fruit.  Of  these  four  species,  the  two  first 
bear  their  fruit  and  flowers  in  racemes,  and  the  last  bear 
them  in  umbels,  like  the  garden  cherry. 

The  Black  Wild  cherry,  (C.  serotina,)  is  a  middle-sized 
tree  in  Massachusetts ;  but  South  and  West,  in  some  parts 
of  New  York,  and  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river,  it  attains  an  extraordinary  height  and  size,  sometimes 
rising  to  one  hundred  feet,  according  to  Michaux,  with  a 
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corresponding  diameter.  In  this  State.  I  have  nerer  seen  a 
tfee  exceeding  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  This  species 
differs  in  its  mode  of  growth  very  obviously  from  the  com- 
mon cultivated  cherry.  The  latter  sends  up  a  single  shaft, 
and  gives  out  its  lateral  branches  in  whorls,  arranged  in 
stages  one  above  another,  like  those  of  the  fir  tribe.  The 
Black  Wild  cherry,  on  the  contrary,  is  subdivided  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  peculiar  to  itself,  but  without  any  regularity, 
or  any  tendency  to  an  arrangement  in  whorls.  It  has  also  a 
more  slender  spray,  and  forms  a  round  head,  while  that  of 
the  garden  cherry  is  inclined  to  assume  a  pyramidal  shape. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  trees  are  also  entirely  different,  those  of 
the  foreign  species  being  broad,  ovate  and  rough,  while  those 
of  the  American  tree  are  oblong  or  lanceolate  and  smooth, 
resembling  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  The  one  bears  its 
flowers  and  fruit  in  racemes,  the  other  in  umbels.  The 
trunk  and  bark  of  the  two  trees  are  similar,  and  they  resem- 
Ue  one  another  in  the  properties  of  their  wood,  that  bears 
about  an  equal  resemblance  to  birch  and  mahogany.  For  a 
shade  tree,  however,  the  foreign  species  is  preferable,  exceed- 
ing the  other  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  foliage,  as  weU 
as  in  the  excellence  of  its  fruit. 

Of  the  cultivated  cherry  trees,  there  are  evidently  two  dis- 
tinct species,  the  Mazard,  from  which  all  the  esteemed 
varieties  have  originated,  and  the  Red  cherry^  which  is  a 
small  round  headed-tree  found  in  rustic  gardens.  I  have 
seen  this  last  species  growing  wild.  It  bears  a  better  fruit 
than  the  original  Mazard,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  im- 
proved by  culture.  This  species  has  no  tendency  to  arrange 
its  branches  in  whorls. 

The  Black  Wild  cherry,  or  cabinet  cherry,  with  respect  to 
beauty,  is  not  more  than  a  second-rate  tree.  It  does  not 
equal  the  white  birch,  though  it  resembles  it.  Its  branches, 
though  not  crooked,  are  straggling  and  never  compact ;  so 
that  when  the  tree  is  in  full  foliage,  it  affords  only  a  flicker- 
ing and  imperfect  shade,  like  the  willow.  The  sun  will 
penetrate  through  the  whole  mass  of  foliage  of  any  common- 
sized  tree  of  this  species.     They  are  still  graceful  and  comely 
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trees,  and  highly  ornamental  when  wreathed  with  flowers, 
or  hanging  with  fruit.  In  the  autumn  the  leaves  turn  to  a 
pale  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  pale  crimson,  not  at  all  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  foreign  tree  in  the  beauty  of  their  tints. 
The  latter  are,  in  the  autumn,  pleasingly  marked  with  tints 
of  crimson  and  orange,  mingled  with  green  and  some  inter- 
mediate colors. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  differ- 
ent trees  of  this  species.  Nearly  all  of  them  produce  a  bitter 
fruit,  with  a  very  meagre  pulp,  while  others  bear  a  fruit  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Ihe  small  Hazard.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  fruit  is  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  that,  with  proper  culture,  it  might  be 
made  a  valuable  garden  fruit.  At  present  we  seldom  find  a 
tree  whose  produce  is  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering  it. 
The  best  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen,  is  found  upon  trees 
that  grow  upon  the  margins  of  salt  water  creeks  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  this  tree,  like  the  plum-tree,  is  favorably  affected  by 
the  salt  or  by  some  other  property  of  the  ocean.  The  cher- 
ries are  greedily  devoured  by  robins,  wax-wings  and  some 
other  birds,  and  are  eaten  readily  by  swine.  This  species 
of  the  cherry  tree  is  said  to  possess  the  singular  property  of 
causing  a  poisonous  eruption  and  swelling  upon  the  face  and 
hands  of  some  persons,  similar  to  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  poison  sumach. 

The  Choke  cherry,  (C.  ohovatay)  resembles  the  preced- 
ing species  in  the  character  of  its  foliage,  and  in  its  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  racemes.  It  is  a  smaller  tree,  however, 
seldom  more  than  a  shrub,  though  it  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  forms  a  very  comely 
round-head  of  branches  and  foliage.  The  principal  beauty 
of  this  tree  lies  in  its  blossoms,  which  are  larger  and  more 
brilliant  than  those  of  the  Black  or  Cabinet  cherry.  The 
racemes  of  flowers  are  not  drooping  like  the  fruit,  but  stand 
out  at  right-angles  with  the  branches,  completely  surround- 
ing them,  and  causing  every  slender  twig  to  resemble  a  white 
plume.  The  fruit  is  also  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  dark  red 
or  scarlet,  and  hanging  in  large  clusters  from  the  branches, 
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in  crowded  abundance*  This  fruit  is  well-flavored,  but  un- 
eatable on  account  of  its  astringency.  Both  of  the  two 
species  just  described  have  a  strong  propensity  to  produce 
suckers  from  their  roots,  spreading  in  this  manner  over  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other  tree. 

The  Northern  Red  cherry,  (C.  borealis,)  is  a  small  tree, 
somewhat  exceeding  the  size  of  the  last  species,  bearing  its 
flowers  in  umbels,'like  the  garden  cherry,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  common 
on  the  Blue  Hills,  on  Wachusett  Mountain,  and  on  the  plains 
in  the  middle  part  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  found  it  in  the 
Manchester  and  Gloucester  woods ;  it  is  abundant  in  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  in  new  clearings. 
The  stones  which  have  been  buried  below  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere,  for  several  years,  spring  up 
in  profusion,  when  the  soil  is  exposed  by  the  felling  of  the 
trees,  especially  if  the  surface  has  been  burned. 

This  species  justly  deserves  the  name  which  is  applied  to 
it,  (borealiSy)  since  it  is  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
continent,  from  Newfoundland,  the  New  Engla^nd  States  and 
Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  tree  is  of  but  little 
value  for  any  purpose,  though  it  might  be  planted  for  the 
birds  around  the  borders  of  our  fields,  both  to  supply  them 
with  food  and  prevent  their  depredations  upon  more  valuable 
fruit.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wild  fruits  of 
various  descriptions,  when  thus  used  to  supply  the  wants  of 
many  valuable  birds,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  The  wood 
of  this  species  resembles  that  of  the  Cabinet  cherry,  but  the 
timber  is  too  small  to  be  applied  to  any  importsuit  uses. 
The  fruit  is  small  but  agreeable. 

There  is  one  other  indigenous  species,  the  Sand  cherry, 
(C.  pumila,)  a  trailing  shrub,  rarely  found  in  this  vicinity, 
and  seldom  rising  above  a  foot  in  height.  This  is  a  shrub 
which  is  highly  worthy  of  experimental  culture.  It  bears  an 
eatable  fruit,  and  might  be  trained  as  an  espalier  upon  the 
garden  fence,  and  if  susceptible  of  improvement,  would 
afford  cheries  within  the  reach  of  any  person,  and  which 
could  be  cultivated  without  shading  the  land. 
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N.  B.—The  Red  Birch.— TAr.  B.  F.  Cutler,  of  Pelham, 
N.'  H.,  has  informed  me  that  the  red  birch,  described  in  a 
previous  essay,  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Pautucket 
river,  and  that  he  has  many  fine  trees  of  this  species  in  his 
nursery. 


■    OUR    ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

BT    THE   BDtTOR. 

11.  The  Laburnum.     (Cytisus  Laburnum,  L.) 

Among  the  more  familiar  trees  of  the  smaller  size  the 
Laburnum  stands  the  most  prominent.  Though  long  an  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens,  it  is  by  no  means  so  generally  intro- 
duced as  it  deserves  to  be,  or  so  highly  appreciated  as  we 
could  wish  to  see  it.  A  well-grown  specimen,  in  full 
bloom,  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  golden  blossoms,  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  whole  shrubbery, 
and  by  the  beautiful  green  of  its  trifoliate  leaves,  richly 
adorned  by -its  elegant  blossoms,  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to 
every  group  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  irregular  and  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  planta- 
tions of  every  kind,  whether  for  the  lively  coloring  of  its 
yellow  blossoms,  the  soft  hue  of  its  neat  foliage,  or  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  its  somewhat  open  and  branchy  head. 

The  Laburnum,  (fio.  7,)  is  a  native  of  the  mountain 
forests  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  of  several  provinces  in  Frsmce,  growing  abundantly  in 
woods.  There  are  two  varieties  or  species,  viz., — the 
common,  so  called,  (G.  Laburnum,)  and  the  Scotch,  (G.  La- 
burnum var.  alpinus).  The  former  flowers  earlier  than  the 
latter,  and  is  the  less  beautiful  tree  of  th^  two,  not  so  vigorous 
in  its  growth,  nor  of  so  hardy  a  character.  The  Laburnum 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  men- 
tions it  in  his  Natural  History.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
gardens  around  London  as  long  ago  as  1696,  when  it  was 
cultivated  by  Gerard,  in  his  garden  at  Holborn.     How  long 
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since  it  was  introduced  into  American  gardens  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  probably  in  the  time  of  Bartram, 
who  received  many  new  things  from  his  correspondents. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  very  old  specimens  in  our  vicinity. 


THS     LAIVRKUM     TRBB. 


In  the  Bartram  Garden  at  Philadelphia,  where  alone  fine 
large  specimens  of  many  of  the  foreign  trees  are  to  be  found, 
there  is  a  Laburnum  twenty-five  feet  high,  by  fifteen  inches 
in  circumference.  Our  oldest  plant  is  about  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  twenty  years  old.  The  largest  specimen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London  is  forty  feet  high. 

The  Laburnum  delights  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  l6am,  with 
a  dry  sub-soil,  in  which  alone  it  attains  a  good  size.  In 
lighter  and  poorer  soils,  or  in  damp  situations,  it  makes  but 
an  indifferent  growth,  and  in  our  climate  is  likely  to  suffer 
by  the  winter,  if  the  location  is  wet.     Indeed  it  often,  while 
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young,  loses  some  of  its  young  wood  in  such  winters  as  the 
two  last ;  but  when  well  established  becomes  a  hardy  tree. 
It  prefers  a  rather  shaded  place,  not  too  much  exposed,  as  it 
makes  few  horizontal  roots,  and  is  injured  by  high  winds, 
and  its  flowers  remain  longer  in  bloom  than  when  grown  in 
the  full  sun.  The  growth  is  erect  while  young,  but  its 
branches  take  an  irregular  shape.  The  bark  is  yellow ;  the 
leaves  are  small,  trifoliate  ;  the  flowers  appear  in  pendulous 
racemes  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  are  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow ;  these  are  succeeded  by  legumes  or  pods,  which  con- 
tain the  seeds,  and  hang  a  long  time.  The  common 
Laburnum  flowers  in  May,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Scotch, 
which  blooms  till  July.  At  the  same  season  the  Judas  tree, 
White  Lilac  and  several  other  shrubs  display  their  flowers, 
which  contrast  beautifully  with  its  golden  tints,  and  form 
an  agreeable  combination  of  landscape  beauty.  The  Labur- 
num possesses  the  desirable  property  of  being  entirely  free 
from  the  depredations  of  insects. 

The  Laburnum  is  readily  raised  from  seed.  If  gathered 
in  October  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pods  till  spring,  when 
they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light,  rich  loam,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Locust,  covering  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep.  As  soon  as  they  are  up,  they  should  be  kopt  free 
from  weeds,  and  have  the  attention  of  seedlings.  In  the 
autumn  they  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  in,  in  a  dry,  sheltered 
place,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  nursery  rows.  When 
of  suflicient  size,  such  as  are  not  needed  may  be  grafted  with 
the  ^ring-leaved,  pendulous,  and  other  desirable  varieties. 
When  worked  standard  high,  these  are  all  fine  trees  for 
lawns  or  conspicuous  situations  in  the  pleasure-ground. 

<<  As  an  ornamental  tree,"  says  Loudon,  "  the  Laburnum 
has  few  rivals."  The  form  of  its  head,  the  tint  of  its 
blossoms,  and  the  hue  of  its  leaves,  at  once  render  it  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  and  a  prominent  shrub  for  every  ornamental 
purpose. 

VOL.  xxm. — vo,  ni.  18 
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<iosstp  of  %  Poitt^. 


Catalogues,  &c.,  Received. — ^The  spring  of  the  year  brings  with  it 
the  new  catalogues  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen,  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  notice.    Those  which  have  reached  us  are : — 

Dexter  Snow^s  Sd  annual  catalogue  of  Verbenas,  which  is  one  of  the  moat 
complete  description,  with  directions  for  their  growth.    Springfield,  Mass. 

Danid  Barkei's  list  of  new  and  choice  bedding  plants,  d&c,  Utica,  New 
York,  contains  some  new  seedling  Verbenas  and  fine  bedding  Geraniums. 

W,  C.  Strongs  catalogue  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Brighton,  Mass.  It 
includes  some  fine  new  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  d&c. 


MiCHAUX's  BsqUBST  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIRTT. 

— ^This  distinguished  botanist  and  writer  upon  American  forest  trees,  whose 
Sylva  Americana  is  one  of  the  most  complete  as  well  as  magnificent  works 
ever  published,  died  at  his  residence  at  Vanr^al,  near  Pontoise,  France,  in 
November,  1855.  By  his  will,  which  has  recently  been  made  known,  he 
bequeaths  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  right  thousand 
DOLLARS,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Sylvaculture  and  Horticulture,  and 
of  making  experiments  in  the  growth  of  trees  in  "  sandy  rocks  and  bog  soils.'* 
The  principal  portion  of  the  bequest  is  to  be  invested  for  increase  in  good 
farm  land ;  cheap  and  productive  land  is  to  be  purchased  with  another  por- 
tion, and  the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  to  seeding  and  planting  the  ex- 
perimental plantations. 

This  liberal  bequest  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time,  when  attention 
is  being  turned  to  the  growth  of  our  native  trees,  and  we  trust  the  Massacha- 
tfetts  Agricultural  Society  will  enter  upon  the  duties  devolved  upon  them 
by  Michaux's  will,  and  carry  out,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  his  wishes. 
It  will  aid  materially  in  fostering  a  taste  for  the  growth  of  ornamental  trees. 


Introduction  op  California  Trees. — H.  Harkaess,  a  nurseiyman  of 
Illinois,  who  is  spen4ing  some  time  in  California  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing rare  and  valuable  seeds,  writes  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  gives  some 
account  of  what  he  has  seen.  A  shrub  which  he  thinks  is  called  Maucenetr, 
is  universally* found.  It  is  said  to  grow  very  near  the  line  of  perpetaal 
■now,  and  ranges  down  to  within  about  1000  feet  of  the  vallejrs.  It  is  a 
beautiful  compact,  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about  ten  feet  high,  branching 
from  the  ground  like  a  Gueldres  rose,  and  is  often  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the 
collar ;  it  must  attain  a  very  great  age.  It  is  a  clean,  beautiful  summer 
shrub,  and  is  said  to  retain  a  bright  lively  green  during  the  winter. 

Another  tree  he  mentions  \b  the  California  White  Cedar,  with  a  delicacy 
of  foliage  so  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  Arborvits,  at  the  same  time  a  gigantic 
tree,  with  the  graceful  proportions  of  a  spruce  or  Bahama  fir.  We  hope 
Mr.  Harkness  will  bring  home  seeds  of  these,  and  all  others  which  he 
thinks  may  prove  hardy. 
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Db.  T.  Ebmonbor's  Collkction  of  P1.ANT8. — ^The  extensive  collection 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Edmonson,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Horticaltoral  Society,  containing  a  great  nnmber  of  seed- 
ling Camellias,  rare  Cacti,  d&c,  which  have  been  noticed  in  former  volumes  of 
oar  Magazine,  was  disposed  of  at  auction  on  the  12th  of  Jan«  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  amateurs,  ladies,  and  the  florists  and  nurserymen  of  the 
neighboihood,  but  to  the  great  disappointment  of  many  vho  were  anxious  to 
possess  some  of  the  finer  specimens,  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  was  offered 
by  the  executors,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Winans  became  the  purchaser  for  the 
sum  of  9!ii800.  While  it  may  be  a  source  of  regret  to  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  procuring  some  of  Uie  fine  plants,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  who  will  undoubtedly  keep  them  together, 
and  who  is  able  to  give  them  the  attention  which  such  a  varied  collection 
requires,  affording  an  opportunity  to  all  lovers  of  plants  to  see  them,  in  the 
fine  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  kept  Mr.  Winans  has  already 
an  extensive  range  of  houses,  but  will  increase  them  to  make  room  for  the 
present  addition  of  Dr.  Edmonson's  stock. 


The  Isabella  Grape  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. — At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  in  Rochester,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hooker,  an  ex* 
perienced  cultivator,  thought  that  to  succeed  well  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Isabella,  a  sheltered  location  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  He  had  never  seen  a 
lipe  grape  which  grew  in  exposed  situations.  A  shelter  was  necessary  in 
the  winter  and  spring. 

Precocious  Apple  Tree. — Mr.  Wilson  Flint,  of  Alameda,  California, 
states  that  he  budded  a  row  of  seedling  apple  trees  with  buds  of  the  same 
season's  growth  of  the  yellow  Siberian  Crab.  In  two  weeks  the  whole  row 
was  in  blossom,  and  to-day,  (Dec.  13,)  I  have  gathered  a  quantity  of  beauti- 
ful rosy-cheeked  apples  as  the  result.  Thus  in  nine  months  from  the  time 
of  planting  the  seed,  I  have  raised  the  stocks,  budded  them,  and  harvested 
ripe  apples  from  the  tree.  Can  the  world  beat  this  ? — (Cdlifomia  Ihrmer, 
Dec  20, 185&) 


Societies. 


HEW    TORE    STATE    AeRICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Albany,  on  Wednesday, 
February  11th.    The  President,  Mr.  Faxon,  presiding. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  his  annual  report,  showing  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Society  of  91140  70. 

Dr.  Fitch  delivered  an  interesting  address,  in  the  evening,  upon  the 
destructiveness  of  insects. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported  in  favor  of  Buffalo  as 
the  place  of  holding  the  next  Annual  Fair. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected : — 

President — Alonzo  Upham. 
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Vice  Presidents— Ist  District,  Jomu  Thome ;  2d  dist,  W.  T.  McConn; 
3d  dist,  Dr.  Herman  Wendell ;  4th  dist,  J.  M.  Stevenson ;  5tll  dist,  Dr.  B. 
6.  Bowen ;  6th  dist,  F.  M.  Rotch;  7th  dist,  Willard  Hodges ;  6th  dist, 
L.  P.  Allen. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Col.  B.  P.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — ^E.  Coming,  Jr. 

Treasurer — B.  B.  Kirtland. 

Executive  Comnritteo— Geo.  W.  Tiffet,  G.  C.  Dibble,  C.  fl.  Wainwright, 
Solon  Hnggerford,  and  Chas.  MorrilL 

WORCESTER    COUMTT    BORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  was 
holden  at  its  hall,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  Januaiy  2lBt  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  who  hajs  filled  the  office  of  President  with  so  much  acceptance 
for  several  years  past,  declined  a  reelection.  His  successor,  D.  W.  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  a  most  admirable  selection  for  the  post 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1857 : — 
^  President — D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  of  Worcester. 

Vice  Presidents — George  T.  Rice,  of  Worcester ;  John  C.  Whitin,  of 
Northbridge ;  William  Workman,  of  Worcester. 

Secretary— J.  Henry  Hill,  of  Worcester. 

Treasurer — ^Frederick  W.  Paine,  of  Worcester. 

Librarian — Clarendon  Harris,  of  Worcester. 

Trustees — Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester ;  Jonathan'  D.  Wheeler,  of 
Grafton;  J.  M.  Earle,  Edwin  Draper,  William  M.  Bickford,  and  John 
Lovell,  Jr.,  of  Worcester ;  Joel  Knapp,  of  Sutton ;  Jonathan  Forbush,  of 
Bolton;  George  Jaques,  William  Greenleaf,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  and'S.  P. 
Champney,  of  Worcester ;  Asa  H.  Waters,  of  Milbury ;  Job  C.  Stone,  of 
Shrewsbury ;  S.  H.  Colton,  of  Worcester ;  John  Brooks,  of  Princeton ; 
Emery  Bannister,  of  Worcester ;  Joshua  Porter,  Jr.,  of  West  Brookfield  ; 
Francis  H.  Kinnicut  and  Samuel  Flagg,  of  Worcester. 

Auditors — George  T.  Rice  and  William  B.  Bickford. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  at  their  hall,  on  Wednesday,  Jan  21, 
the  list  of  premiums  watf  arranged  for  the  coming  year,  a  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements was  appointed  for  the  aimual  exhibition  in  September,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  various  Committees  on  Premiums 
for  that  exhibition. 


CINCIlflfATI     HORTICULTURAL. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  year  1857 : — 
President — Dr.  John  A.  Warder. 

Vice  Presidents— Wm.  Storms,  E.  J.  Hooper,  Dr.  Wnk  Sturm* 
Recording  Secretary — I.  J.  Allen. 
Corresponding  Secretary— A.  H.  Ernst 
Treasurer— £.  Mills. 
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Libiurian— M.  H.  Wbite. 

CooncU— G.  Heath,  R.  Reilly,  S.  W.  Hazeltine,  J.  K.  Greene,  F.  G. 
Carey,  T.  V.  Petticolas,  and  J.  W.  Caldwell. 

Standing  Committee  on  Fruit — R.  Reilly,  A.  A.  Mollett,  W.  E.  Mears, 
W.  H.  Pyc,  B.  J.  Hooper. 

On  FlowevB-^.  P.  Foote,  S.  S.  Jackson,  C.  Patten,  G.  M.  Kern,  and 
J.  Howarth* 

On  Vegetables— W.  R.  Fte,  D.  J.  Canett,  P.  Pentland,  W.  E.  Mears, 
Geo.  Selves. 


Pas8ac|tis£tts  Porticultiiral  Sotietg. 

Satwrday^  January  3, 1857.— The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day,— the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commitee  of  Arrangements,  for  1856,  made  their 
report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  last  annual  exhibition. 

C.  M.  Hovey,  from  the  Library  Committee,  submitted  the  annual  report, 
which  was  accepted.  Appropriated  $150  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
1857. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  submitted  the  report  for  1856, 
which  was  accepted.    (We  shall  give  an  extract  of  it  in  our  next  number.) 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  chosen  for  1857,  as  follows: — 

F.  L.  Winship,  Dr.  E.  Wight,  W.  R.  Austin,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  C.  Strong, 
P.  R  Hovey,  H.  Rradlee,  D.  T.  Curtis,  A.  Bowditch,  A.  C.  Bowditch, 
F.  Burr„Jr.,  B.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  and  R.  M.  Copeland. 

J.  J.  Hunneman  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  was  authorized  to  publish  the  proceedings 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  a  Ust  of  members. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  10. 

January  lOfA. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day. 

The  Committee  for  Establishing  Premiums  reported  a  schedule  for  1857. 

S.  Walker,  from  a  special  committee,  reported  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
P.  Burr,  Jr.,  and  an  appropriation  of  $100,  in  money  or  plate,  for  his  valu- 
able services  as  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee  for  two  years. 

Chester  Guild,  Somerville,  was  admitted  a  member. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  17. 

January  17tJu — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day. 

A  ccmmittee  to  settle  with  Mount  Auburn  made  a  report,  as  follows : — 

Sales  of  lots  for  1857, $19,742  67 

.  Deduct  Superintendent's  expenses,  ....        1,400  00 


•18,343  67 
One  quarter  of  which,  $4586  €7,  had  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer. 
P.  R.  L.  Stone,  of  Cambridge,  was  admitted  a  member. 
Adjourned  to  Pebruaiy  I. 
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jortinrltttral  dptralbns 


FOR  MARCH. 
FRUIT  DXPARTMKHT. 

The  latter  part  of  January  was  severely  cold,  with  a  lower  range  of  the 
thermometer  than  we  have  ever  known  it,  and  lower,  we  believe,  than  it 
has  been  dm-ing  the  present  century.  It  fell  to  20°  below  zero  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  The  previous  lowest  range  within  our  recollection 
was  on  the  16th  December,  1835,  when  it  fell  to  18°.  The  whole  month 
was  very  severe.  February  was  milder,  with  rain,  which  carried  off  all  the 
snow  and  took  the  frost  out  of  the  ground.  The  18th  of  the  month  was  as 
remarkable  for  its  warmth  as  the  24th  of  January  was  for  its  cold.  The 
thermometer  reached  the  high  point  of  68° !  As  we  now  write,  the  weather 
is  more  like  the  last  days  of  March  than  of  February. 

Gontraiy  to  our  observation  and  experience  for  some  years,  the  peach 
buds,  notwithstanding  the  low  temperature,  do  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
jured :  this  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  even  temperature  throughout  De- 
cember and  January.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  the  cherry  buds  appear 
more  injured  than  the  peaches. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  the  energies  of  the  gardener  must  be  more 
severely  taxed  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Out-door  operations 
will  require  great  attention,  but  this  must  not  cause  the  neglect  of  the  in- 
door work ;  both  must  occupy  his  thoughts.  Planting  must  be  done,  prun- 
ing attended  to,  seeds  be  planted,  and  the  innumerable  details  of  a  good 
garden  be  looked  after  with  undivided  attention.  By  a  due  calculation, 
however,  and  a  preparation  beforehand,  all  may  be  accomplished  without 
disorder  or  neglect  of  any  particular  department 

Grape  Vines  now  will  be  in  a  forward  state  and  the  fruit  in  the  earliest 
houses  begin  to  color,  while  those  in*  the  greenhouse  or  late  vinery  will  be 
in  bloom.  The  former  will  need  less  attention  than  the  latter;  beyond 
airing  opportunely  and  keeping  an  even  temperature,  there  will  be  little  to 
do :  in  the  latter,  however,  there  will  be  more  work ;  the  vines  will  be  in 
that  stage  when  they  will  require  a  slightly  advanced  temperature,  less 
air,  and  due  care  as  regards  sudden  changes.  Disbudding  or  rubbing  off 
superfluous  shoots  should  be  attended  to,  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  water 
to  keep  a  genial  and  moist  atmosphere. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  may  soon  be  pruned,  if  not  done  before,  and  neatly 
trained  to  the  trellis. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  will  now  have  set  their  fruit,  and  will  need  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  water.  Fumigate,  if  the  green  fly  appears,  and  keep 
down  the  red  spider  by  fumes  of  sulphur. 

Fies  in  pots,  now  showing  fruit,  should  be  frequently  syringed  and  lib- 
erally watered. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  now  in  fruit,  should  have  an  abundance  of  air 
and  free  supply  of  water. 
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Scions  may  yet  be  cut  and  preserved  in  earth  or  moss. 

Sbeds  of  pears,  apples  and  quinces  may  be  planted  in  beds  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 

Pruning  should  be  continued  whenever  the  weather  will  admit. 

Grafting  may  be  commenced  at  once.  Ofaerries  and  plums  are  more 
certain  if  the  work  is  done  early  in  the  season. 

Raspberries  may  be  uncovered  the  last  of  the  month,  tied  up  to  the 
stakes  and  shortened  in. 

Currants  and  Gooseberrirs  should  be  pruned. 

Washing  trees  for  the  destruction  of  insects  should  be  done  now, 
taking  advantage  of  fine  warm  days  for  this  object 

Cankerworm  grubs  will  now  run,  and  every  tree  which  they  infest 
should  be  well  tarred  or  guarded  against 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

The  greenhouse  should  now  be  gay  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
Azaleas,  so  ornamental  and  showy,  will  be  in  AiU  bloom ;  and  these,  with 
the  few  remaining  Camellias,  the  Acacias  and  Heaths,  alone  make  up  a 
fine  display.  Keep  everything  in  the  neatest  order.  Such  plants  as  Oz- 
alises,  d&c,  now  done  flowering,  may  be  removed  to  make  room  for  Achim- 
eoes  and  other  plants  coming  into  bloom. 

The  preparation  of  plants  for-  bedding  out  will  now  occupy  attention. 
Frames  should  be  in  readiness  to  harden  off  the  stock,  preparatory  to 
removing  to  the  open  air.  This  must  be  done  gradually  and  cautiously  or 
they  will  receive  a  check  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  recover 
from. 

Seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  order  to  have  a  fine  display  early  in  the 
season:  a  little  attention  to  this  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
in  June  and  July.  Our  springs  are  so  late  that,  before  seeds  can  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  half  the  season  is  gone  before  they  begin  to  flower.  A 
firame  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  and  covered  at  night  in  frosty  weather, 
will  answer  every  purpose ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
young  seedlings  subsequently  transplanted,  they  will  be  ready  for  planting 
out  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly.  Shift  and  tie  out  the 
plants  if  they  require  it,  and  keep  them  more  liberally  watered.  Air  freely, 
and  keep  down  the  green  fly  by  frequent  fumigation.  Give  the  plants  more 
room  as  they  attain  a  larger  size. 

Calceolarias. — ^These  will  now  have  become  stocky  and  strong,  and 
they  should  not  suffer  for  pot  room,  as  it  soon  throws  them  into  bloom. 
Shift  and  encourage  a  vigorous  growth. 

Camellias  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and  will  need  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature to  make  them  break  freely  and  start  vigorously.  They  should  also 
be  freely  syringed  and  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  root  Now  is 
the  time  to  inarch  young  plants. 

Azaleas,  as  soon  as  their  bloom  is  over,  should  have  all  the  long,  strag- 
gling shoots  headed  in,  and  some  of  the  superfluous  wood  cut  away.    If 
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thus  kept  and  well  vyrmged^  they  will  break  atroog  and  make  much  finer 
plants. 

CiziERARiAS,  coming  forward  for  a  sacceaeion  of  bloom,  aboold  now  have 
another  shift  into  larger  pots.    Keep  down  the  green  fly. 

AcHIMK^ES  AMD  Gloxihias  will  be  growing  more  rapidly  as  the  season 
advances,  and  sboi^d  have  a  shift  as  soon  as  they  require  h. 

Fuchsias,  intended  for  fine  specimens,  should  be  repotted  often,  before 
they  get  pot-bound.    Use  a  rich  and  light  compost 

Japan  Lilies,  potted  early,  will  now  require  larger  pots.  Any  bulbs 
remaining  out  of  ground  should  be  planted  immediately. 

MoiiTHLT  Carnations,  which  have  grown  vigorously,  may  have  a  shift 
into  larger' pots. 

Oranqe  Trees,  which  need  repotting,  should  now  be  attended  to  before 
they  begin  to  grow.  If  akeady  in  large  pots,  remove  the  old  soil  and  top- 
dress  with  some  good  rich  compost 

Robes  in  small  pots,  now  shifted,  will  make  fine  large  plants  for  turning 
out  into  the  open  ground  in  May. 

Heaths,  which  have  done  blooming,  should  now  be  kept  in  a  cool  situa- 
tion in  the  house,  or  removed  to  frames  where  they  can  be  hardened  off 
before  warm  weather.  Shift  all  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  in  pots  during 
the  summer. 

Pii  NsiEs  raised  from  seeds  last  month  should  now  be  transplanted  to  a 
frame,  or  into  boxes. 

Bedding  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  removed  to  frames  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  settled,  protecting  them  from  frost  by  a  good  coveting  of 
mats. 

Seeds  of  various  annuals,  &c.,  may  be  sown  now  in  pots,  and  forwarded 
in  frames  or  in  the  hotbed. 

flower  garden  and  shrubberv. 

The  month  of  March  will  bring  with  it  preparations  for  spring  work,  one 
of  the  first  operations  being  the  levelling,  raking  and  rolling  the  walks  after 
the  winter  fit)6ts,  which  usually  leave  them  rough  and  in  bad  condition. 
The  lawn  may  also  be  rolled,  unless  too  wet;  but  advantage  should  always 
be  taken  before  the  earth  is  too  dry  for  this  operation.  Pruning  shrubs, 
roses,  &c.,  may  be  commenced  at  once,  and  the  border  have  a  rough  clean- 
ing* 

Frames,  in  which  carnations,  daisies,  lilies,  &c.,  have  been  wintered, 
should  be  well  aired  in  good  weather,  in  order  to  harden  them  off  after  their 
long  confinement 

Herbaceous  Plants  may  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
admit 

Tulip  Beds  should  be  partially  uncovered,  if  the  weather  continues  fk- 
vorable. 

Ground  for  early  planting  may  be  trenched  or  dug,  to  be  in  readiness 
Ibr  use  next  month. 


FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Ab.  7  MarcharUs  Row,  Boslon, 

Invite  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  Fruit,  planters  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous end  healthy  condition* 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varieties^  espt- 
cially  the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  enumerate  some  of  the  hest : 
Merriain,  Fondante  dn  Comice, 

Sheldon,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 

Boston,  Beurr6  Superfin, 

Brandy  wine,  Grand  Soliel, 

Howell,  D'Albret, 

Adams,  Nouvcau  Poiteao, 

Abbott,  Loire  de  Glvmes, 

Beurr^  Clair^^eau,  Beurr6  Bachelier, 

Des  Deux  Soeurs,  Omer  Pacha, 

Beurr^  gris  d'hiver,        Doyenn6  SterpkmaQ,  &c.  &c. 
Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  every  desirable  kind  to  b« 
had»  especially 

Magnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tulip  Trees,  Celtis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purple  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kinds)  Fringe  Trees, 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts.        Tree  PoBouies  (25  kind^.) 
New  Spirss,  ^^c.  ^c. 

Evengreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  small. 
And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  £urope,  a 
fuperb  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 

Kalmias,  Andromedas, 

Mahonias.  All  hardy  and  very  kWitSfiil, 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses. 
100  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  Pelargoniums. 
50  of  Chrysanthemums. 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 
With  an  die  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introdnctioD  to  Europe. 

Also,  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes^  Daisies,  Pimsies,  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Peonies,  6lc.  &c. 

(t^Catalogues  furnished  on  application,  and  all  plants  packed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence  as  directed* 


LIBERAL  PREMIUMS  TO  SUBSCRIBI 
AND  FRIENDS. 

A  Ready  Way  of  obtaining  valuable  Horticult 

Works- 


In  order  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTt*. 
CULTURE  and  increase  its  usefulness,  the  pablishers,  now  for  the  ffafll 
time,  offer  to  their  friends  and  subscribers  of  the  Magazine  the  following 

Premiums. 

1.  To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  Subscribers,  not  Imi  ' 
tlian  Sixty,  on  or  before  April  1st, 

A  Complete  Set  of  the  Magazine, 
Handsomely  bound,  in  22  vols.   Price,  $44.   (Subscription  price  960*)  ■ 

2.  To  the  person  sending  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than  Fiftt, 

The  Fruits  of  America,  in  two  Volumes. 
Superbly  bound,  containing  98  colored  plates  of  the  finest  fruits  colti* 
vated  in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  which  is  $30.  , 

3.  To  the  persons  sending   the    next   largest  number,  not  leas  thaa 
Tbirty, 

One  Volume  of  the  Fruits  of  America, 
Soperbly  bound,  containing  48  colored  plates.    Price,  $15. 

i.  For  the  next  largest  number, 

2  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Magazine,  for  1866  &;  1866, 

Commencing  the  Third  Series.    Price,  $5. 


Those  who  may  obtain  the  above  premiums,  if  not  desirous  of  haV^f  ^ 
the  Books,  can  be  supplied  with  Seeds,  Trees  or  Plants  of  the  < 
Talne. 


Seried,  VoL  3. 
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Seedling  Orapes. 


These  two  s])ecimens  of  Grapes  were  raised  from  the  seed  of  Malaga 
raisins  and  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  ripen  by  the  1st  of  September. 

These  vines  have  been  in  bearing  eleven  years,  and  never  failed  of 
producing  a  good  crop  in  the  natural  soil,  without  dressing,  such  as  bone 
manure  or  guano,  &.c.  The  ffreat  recommendation  is,  they  ripen  four  or 
five  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  % 

Slips  from  these  vines  have  proved  as  productive  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshbre,  and  ripen  about  as  early  as  in  the  County  of  Essex. 
Cultivated  by       JAMES  BLOOD, 

Mwbwyporif  Masi. 

And  for  Sale  by  HOVEY  &  CO.  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 
March  1— 2t. 


■.  W.  Datton  ft  Son,  Printeni  87  GoBgKM  St.,  Boston. 


Advertising  Sheet  of  the  Mag.  of  Horticulture.         I 

The  Rebecca  Grape. 

■  >■  ■ 

MESSRS.    HOVEY    &    CO. 

7  MerdumU  EaiDy  Boston^ 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed agents  for  the  sale  of  the 

lEt.O'bOOOA     OrZ*AZ>Oy 

A  new  Seedling  raised  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  without  any  doubt  one  ot 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  introducedjpossessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  celebrated  Chasselas  grapes  of  Tnomer^r,  and  combines  the 
hardiness  of  the  Isabella  with  the  earliness  of  the  Diana,  ripening  freely 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  withal  a  Whitb  Grape,  that  great 
desideratum  so  long  wished  for  by  all  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit 

The  Rebecca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  producing  handsome  clns- 
tBis  of  semi-transparent  white  grapes,  which  become  of  a  rich  amber  tint 
At  fiill  maturity.  The  bunches  are  about  the  size  of  the  Diana,  compact, 
without  shoulders,  and  the  berries  are  of  similar  size,  but  of  a  slieht  oval 
ofai^.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  melting,  with  a  slight  muskv  and  luscious 
BToma.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  stem. 
AH  these  qualities  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one 
of  the  best  native  grapes  yet  raised. 

Last  year's  stock  of  vines  is  exhausted.  Young  plants  in  pots  delivered 
June  1.    $3  each.  Afiril  1. 

THE   CONCORD   GRAPE. 


MESSRS.   HOVEY  &  CO., 
OFFER  FOR  SALE,  A  FINE  STOCK  OF  THIS  NEW  GRAPE. 

This  very  remarkable  American  variety  ib  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy  native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  desid- 
eratum so  long^anted,  of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  any 
part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States.  It  is  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana.  It  is  fully 
ripe  from  the  dd  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  fine  specimens  have  been 
cudiibited  the  last  three  years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultnral  Society. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with  bunches  of  a 
large  size,  hand^mely  shouldered,  often  weighing  a  pound,  and  with 
ku^ge  roundish  oval  berries,  frequently  measurmg  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
color  very  dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  flesh  soft,  tender  and 
juicy ;  flavor  vezv  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly  aroma.  The 
foliage  is  large,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never  been  known 
to  mUdew^  rot,  or  drop  q^  under  any  circumstances,  during^  the  five  years 
since  it  has  home  fruit  Good  judges  who  have  tasted  it  pronounce  it 
superior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest  condition. 

Fine  strong  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at  $1.50  each,  or  $12  per 
4dz.    Plants  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

March  1 
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Petunia,  Countess  of  Ellesmere. 

In  England,  it  is  reported  to  sapersede  every  variety  hitherto  grown. 

Cuphea  Emiiens. — Flowers  nearly  twice  as  large  as  any  other  yaiiety, 
bright  red  and  yellow. 

Fuchsia  Venus  de  Medidy—the  most  beaatiful  that  has  been  introduced 
for  years. 

Also,  Chariemagnej  Gem  of  fHuUhaU^  Star,  and  other  English  varieties, 
of  superior  merit 

Splendid  J^ew  English  Verbenas^  Geraniums,  Lofdanas,  ifc  tfc 

A  priced  and  descriptive  Catalogne  of  the  best  collection  of  novelties 
in  the  country,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Also,  a  descriptive  aod  priced  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  6lc>,  may  be  had  by  sending  a  postage 
stamp.  Address,  W.  C.  STRONG. 

ATonatdum  HUl^  Brighton^  Mass.  March  1 — 3t 

Fresh  Seeds  !    Fresh  Seeds  Z 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN,  Broadway,  comer  oflQth  Sbrtet,  J^/ew  York, 
has  now  on  hand  a  select  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
adapted  to  this  climate.  For  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Cata- 
logues on  application.  Feb.— 4t 

.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  Sale, 

The  proprietor  has  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  PEACH,  DWARF  PEAR, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees.    Also,  100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings. 

OC/^  Catalogue  or  Trade  List  sent  to  applicants  who  enclose  a  penny 
stamp.  Address, 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Jan.  1, 1857.*  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 
No,    7    Merchants  Row,   Boston^ 

Have  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valuable  plant,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
among  our  agricultural  products.  IVom  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  corn  will  ffrow.  Besides  its  importance  as  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccnarine  matter,  which  may  be  prontablv  converted  into 
syrup  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  to 
the  acre  beingvery  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Brinckle's  Orange  Raspberry. 

HOVEY  6l  CO.  offer  for  sale,  a  fine  stock  of  this  new  prolific  and  ex- 
cellent Raspberry,  all  strong  canes,  at  the  low  price  of  $2  per  dozen,  or 
$15  per  100  April  1. 
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Prof-  Oray's  Incomparable  Botanies. 

Examine  the  admirable  Text  Books  of  Prof.  Gray,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
Bity,  consMng  of— 

1.  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  illustrated  by  360  Drawings  from  Na- 
tnre.  A  clear  and  beantiful  exposition  of  the  principles  of  this  Science, 
for  beginners.    Price,  $1. 

n.  MANUAL  OP  BOTANY.  A  Comprehensive  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States,  for  the  classification  and  analysis  of  Plants.  Distin- 
guished for  its  lucid  descriptions  and  accuracy.    Price,  $1.50. 

These  works  are  pronounced,  by  the  first  botanists  in  the  country,  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  ever  prepared.  They  have  been  warmly  approved 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  the  Father  of  American  Botany ;  Dr.  Arlington ;  Dr. 
Schenck;  Professor^  Silliman,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  Henry,  President  Hitch- 
cock, Bishop  Potter,  Prof.  Chadboume  of  Williams,  Prof.  Holton  of  Mid- 
dlcbnry,  and  numerous  other  well  known  naturalists.  Single  copies  sent 
at  half  price  to  teachers,  for  examination  and  introduction  if  approved. 

These  works  are  just  added  to  the  American  Educational  Series,  a  full 
Course  of  Progressive  Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

See  Descriptive  Catalogue,  sent  gratis  and  prepaid  by  the  publishers. 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY, 

April  1— It  JVb.  321  Broadway,  Mw  York. 

Dwarf  Lawrence  Pear. 

Dwarf  Lawrence  Pear,  two  years  from  the  bud,  very  thrifty,  $35  per 
One  Hundred,  for  sale  by  PARSONS  &  CO., 

April  1.  Flushing,  near  ^ew  York. 

A   l^HOL.BSAL.E    PRICED   IJLST  OF  ' 

Fniit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  ShmbSi  Boses,  &c., 

It  J^ow  Ready,  and  will  he  sent  JFVee  1o  all  .^pplicanis. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Plum  and 

Cherry  Stocks ;  I^ch,  Norway  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pines, 

Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Ash,  Cypress,  Hawthorns,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  sizes,  from 

six  inches  upwards. 

Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

March  1— 3t  Old  Colony  Mirseries,  Plymoutk,  Mass, 

New  and  Choice  Verbenas,  Scarlet 
Oeraniums*  Ac. 

DANIEL  BARKER  &  CO.,  Florists,  ^c, 

Beg  to  announce  their  new  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  choice 
plants,  for  the  Spring  of  1857,  is  now  ready. 

It  comprises  many  new  and  choice  plants  imported  during  the  summer 
of  1856,  with  several  novelties  of  American  origin,  far  surpassing  many 
of  the  imported  varieties.  Copies  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  one  postage 
stamp. 

March— 2t  Forest  Hill,  VUea,  Oneida  Co.,  JV.  F. 
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SUPERB  NEW  DAHLIAS. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 

No.  7  Merchants  Row  ....  Boston, 

Invite  the  attention  of  amatenrs  and  loven  of  the  Dahlia  to  their  ex- 
tensive collection  of  this  superb  flower,  which  comprises  all  the  new, 
aniqae  and  remarkable  Continental  varieties,  of  the  same  brilliant  char- 
acter as  those  which  they  have  oflfered  for  sale  the  last  three  years.  The 
names  are  as  ibUows: — 

SHOW      FLO  WEES. 

Alfred  Salter  (Salter),  scarlet  vermilion,  superb,     -        -        -  4  ft.  LOO 

Belle  Lilloise  (Miquet).  blosh  white,  large  flowers,         -        -  5  ^  LOO 

Bombe  de  Sebastopol  (Miquet),  copoery  scarlet,  superb,          -  4  **  LOO 

Chameleon  (Rawliogs),  yellow,  bordered  with  scarlet,    -        -  3  **  LOO 

Criterion  (Miellez),  orange  scarlet,  very  beautiful,  .        -        -  4  '^  LOO 

Doctor  Rozies  (Pertuzes),  magnificent  scarlet,  superb,    -        -  4  "  1.50 

Glow  Worm  (Charles^  apricot,  tipped  with  bright  red,   -        -  4  ^  1.50 
£eneral  McMahon  (Miquet)^  yellow  and  red,  edged  with  yel- 
low, superb,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4"  LOO 

Jaguarita(Dupui8),  carmine  vermilion,  superb,       ...  4  *M.OO 

Malakoff  (Miellez)^  brilliant  scarlet,  beautiful,         -        -        -  4  «'  1.00 

Perfection  (Keynes),  brilliant  shaded  orange,  extra  fine,  -        -  4  ^  1.60 

Reignald  (Brown),  cream,  edged  with  carmine,  fine,       -        -  4  **  1.00 

Silver  Queen  (Keynes),  silvery  lilac,  admirable,     -        -        -  4  "  1.00 

Toniette  (Morott),  pure  white,  extra  fine,       -        -        -        -  5  "  1.50 

Trilby  (Millet),  orange  superb, 4  «  LOO 

Victory  (Dodd),  superb  yellow, 4"  LOO 

FANCY  AND  CARNATION  FLOWERS. 

Celene  (Tassart),  rose,  striped  with  red,  superb,  -  -  -  4  ft.  1.50 
Cordon  Bleu  (Van  Renynghe),  wliite,  striped  with  lilac  and  crim- 
son, magnificent,  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  .4"  1.50 
Gaudiamus  (Miquet),  rosy  violet,  tipped  with  white,  -  -  4**1.00 
Goldborde  (Mardner),  red,  edged  with  yellow,  -  -  -  4  **  LOO 
H.  M.  FoBt  (Sieckman),  lilac,  striped  with  crimson,  -  -  4  **  1.00 
Jules  Biarne  (Biarne),  white,  striped  and  spotted  with  purple, 

extra, 4  «  1.50 

Leader  (Keynes),  lilac,  striped  with  maroon,  -  -  -  -  4  **  LOO 
Mistress  Spary  (Keynes),  buff*,  tipped  with  white,  -  -  -  4  "  1.00 
Parpaillot(iyiiellez),  orange,  striped  and  spotted  with  scarlet, 

magnificent,    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4"  1.50 

And  the  following  new  Seedlings,  the  finest  brought  out  in  France 
this  year,  descriptions  of  which  have  not  yet  been  received: — 

Fanchonette  (Van  Renynghe).  Polichinello  (Miellez). 

Guillen  (Miquet).  Triumph  de  Peck. 

Le  Def,  (Miquet).  Triumph  d'Ypres. 

La  Ristori  (Miquetl  Turenne  (Miellez). 

(Eillet  Incomparable  ( Miellez).  Sobieski  ( Miellez). 

Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  May  15th,  at  91.50  each. 

AI.80, 

Upwards  of  200  of  the  finest  Dahlias  in  cultivation.  April  1. 
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CHINESE  SUQAR  OAMB, 

And  other  Rare  and  Valuable  Seeds. 

The  subscriber  has  inst  received  i^  supply  of  the  genuine  Chinese  Supi 
Cane  Seed,  from  the  latest  importations,  which  he  is  prepared  to  furnish, 
in  packages  sufficient  to  plant  four  rods  of  ground.  Single  packages,  25 
cents ;  5  packages  for  $1 ;  '11  for  $2 ;  100  for  $16,  by  mail,  post-paid,  to 
any  address  in  Uie  United  States  under  3000  miles. 

Beardless  Barley,  Japan  Peas,  Wyandot  Prolific  Com,  King  Philip  Im- 
proved and  the  Excelsior  Sweet  Corn,  Orange  and  Ice  Cream  Water- 
melon, Boena  Vista  Beans,  and  Chinese  Asparagus,  (an  annual  plant, 
perfectly  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation,]  in  same  quantities  and  same  price. 
The  entire  list  for  $2,  or  a  selection  of  5  for  $1. 

Twenty-five  varieties  of  choice  Flower  Seeds,  $1  by  mail. 

The  subscriber  has  distributed  over  15,000  heads  of  the  Beardless  Bar- 
ley in  the  States,  Territories,  and  Canadas,  within  the  last  three  months, 
and  has  about  10,000  more  for  distribution,  which  he  will  be  pleased  to 
send  (a  single  head)  to  any  person  who  will  send  his  address  on  a  pre-paid 
envelope.  Also,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  Poland  Oats  and  Mexican  ^ 
Wild  Potatoes,  by  mau,  in  packages  of  4,  8,  and  16  ounces.  These  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  the  postage,  which  is  6 
cents  per  ounce  under  3000  miles ;  20  cents  over  3000  miles,  or  in  the 
Canadas. 

Seedsmen,  Merchants,  and  Farmers'  Clubs,  wishing  the  genuine  Seed 
<^this  Sugar  Plant,  in  a  convenient  form  for  retailing  or  distribution,  will 
find  it  the  least  trouble  and  expense  to  procure  it  from  the  subscriber. 
Drafts  on  Extern  banks  would  be  preferred  for  sums  of  $5  and  ov^r,  but 
bills  on  specie  paying  banks  will  be  thankfully  received — fractions  of  a 
dollar  in  postage  stamps. 

Give  your  address  in  full  and  plainly.    Address, 

I.  W.  BRIGGS, 

West  Macedon,  Waynt  Co.y  J^ew  York. 


WILLIAM    REID 

OfTers  for  Sale  this  Spring,  at  his  Nursery, 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  JERSEY, 

A  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  also  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs.  The  stock  of  Ornamental  Evergreens  is  very  extensive,  and 
will  be  sold  by  the  quantity  to  dealers  aod  others  who  are  planting  new 
grounds,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  following  comprise  a  few  of  the 
leading  varieties,  viz:  Norway  Spruce,  White  and  Black  Spruce,  Silver 
Fir,  American  Arbor  Vitae,  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  White  Pines.  These 
can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity  that  majr  be  desired,  from  one  foot  to 
five.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  the  different  kinds  of  Junipers,  Yews,  Tree- 
box,  with  a  fine  collection  of  all  the  new  Evergreens  that  are  suitable  for 
this  latitude  and  the  Southern  States.  These  are  all  transplanted  every 
year,  and  in  better  condition  than  when  srown  in  pots. 

The  Deciduous  Trees  consist  of  Ash,  Elms,  Oaks,  Lindens,  Tulip  Trees, 
Maples,  Beech,  Birch,  Horsechestnut,  Catalpa,  Pawlonias,  Locust,  Wil- 
lows, Poplars,  &c. ;  these,  with  a  large  assortment  of  Shrubs,  will  be  fur* 
nlshed  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  April  1 — It 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

HOTEY  &.   CO. 

VO»  T,  BfERCHAIfTS  ROIT,  B09T0X, 

HaYuig  completed  their  stock  of  Flower  Seeds,  received  firom  the  best 
sources  in  Eogland,  Fraiice  and  Gennmny,  and  frown  in  their  own  coUec- 
tions,  invite  iSe  attention  of  amatears  to  the  foHowing  asBortment,  which 
embnces  many  superb  varieties,  a  larger  portion  of  than  entirely  new : — 

SEEDS    IN    SINGLE   PACKETS. 

Asten,  doable  peony  flowered,  fine  mixed  colon,  -  -  12i 

fine  doable  German,  mixed  colors,  ...  YH 

fine  dooble  dwarf  Gennan,  mixed  colors,  -  -  121 

German  pyramidal,  doable,  mixed  colore,  -  -  Vlk 

Abronia  nmbellata,  beautiful  trailing  rose  colored  annual,  -  I2i 

Alonsoa  Warczewizi,  splendid,  with  scarlet  floweis,        -  -  25 

Auricula,  extra  fine  mixed,  from  choice  flowere,  ...  121 

Acrolinium  roseum,  new  Everlasting,  with  elegant  rose  colored  flowers,  25 

Antirrhinum,  finest  mixed,  form  beautiful,  striped  flowers,  .  ]2| 

Balsams,  fine  double,  in  several  distinct  colors,    ...  12| 

French  camellia,  several  colors,  -  -        .    -  12^ 

Calceolaria,  from  the  finest  prize  collections,       -  -  -  25 

scabioscfolia,  new  and  very  handsome,         -  -  12i 

Centranthus  macrosiphon,  new  white,  very  fine,  -  -  -  12i 

new  dwarf,  fine,        ....  -  12| 

Cineraria,  firom  the  finest  named  prize  varieties,  .  -  -  25 

new  dwarf,  fine,  -  -  -  -  -  25 

Centauridinm  Drummondii,  orange  colored,  fine,  ...  12^ 

Collinsia  bicolor  alba,  pure  white,  new  and  fine,  .  .  -  12i 

multicolor,  new  white  and  rose  marbled,  -  -  121 

bartscfolia,        --..--  12i 

Convolvulus  bicolor,  double,  new  and  fine,  ...  121 

Coreopsis,  semi-double,  new  and  very  handsome,  -  -  121 

coronata,  yellow,  new  and  fine,  .  .  -  121 

Clarkia  elegans,  double  rose  and  purple,  each      ...  121 

Coxcomb,  from  the  finest  prize  flowers,    ....  121 

Candytuft,  Vilmorin's  new  dwarf  purple,  fine,      -  -  .  121 

Carnation,  extra  fine,  from  prize  collections,         -  -  -  25 

Campanula  pentagonia  alba,  new,  ....  121 

Calliopsis,  new  mottled,  beautiful,  ....  121 

Datura  Wrightii,  showy  annual,  with  very  large  trumpet  shaped 

flowers,  white,  tincred  with  pink,  ....  121 

Dahlia,  raised  from  me  finest  prize  collection,  ...  121 
Dianthus  chinensis,  new,  stri]Med,  fine,     -           -           -           .121 

Delphinium  Tveryanum,  fine  new  perennial,         ...  121 

Wheeleri,  fine  new  perennial,  ...  |21 

Daisies,  extra  fine,  from  named  flowers,'  .  -  -  -  25 

Didiscus  ceruleus,  beautiful  blue  annual,  ...  121 

Erysimum  variegatum,  new  and  fine,        ....  121 

EBchscholtzia  tenuifolia,  new  and  beautiful,         -  -  -  121 

Eucnide  Bartonoides,  new  and  fine,  ....  121 

Foxglove,  Winteri,  a  new  and  superb  variety,     -  -  .  121 

Godetia  rosea  alba,  beautiful  annual,  blush  and  white,    -  -  1^4 

Grammanthes  gentianoides,  very  pretty,  .  .  -  -  121 

Gutierrezia  ^mnosperrooides,  new  and  very  pretty,        -  -  25 

Gomphrena  Hoveyii,  new  orange  globe,  fin«,       -  -  -  191 
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Heliotrope,  raised  from  the  best  varieties,            ...  12^ 

Hollyhock,  fine  double,  from  our  prize  collection,             .           -  l^i 

Ipomea  rubro  cenilea,  with  very  lar^e  sky  blue  flowers,             -  25 

limbata,  new  purple  with  white  margin,  fine,       -            -  25 

botoma  petnea,  new  white,          -----  121 

Leptosiphon  aureum,  new  golden  yellow,             ...  12| 

Lupinus  pubescens,  new,  purple,  rose  and  white,              -           -  12i 

guatemalensis,  new,        -           -           -            -           - '  12i 

Lobelia  campanulata,  very  pretty  for  pots  or  edgings,      -           -  12| 
Lilium  soecioeum,  Japan  lily,  hybridized  seeds,  -           -           -25 

linnm  glandiflorum  mbrum,  new  and  splendid,  deep  crimson,    -  25 

Myoeotus  azoricus,  elegant  new  species,  deep  blue,         -           -  121 

Melampodium  macranthum,  new  yellow,  fine,     ...  I2i 

Marvel  of  Peru,  Lecoq's,  splendid  hybrids,  many  colors,             -  12i 

Monia  elegans,  a  new  and  handsome  everlasting,           -           -  12i 

Marigold,  new  French  striped,    -           -           -           -         .  -  12i 

Nemophila  insignis  alba,  blue  with  white  edge,  ...  12i 

Nasturtium,  new  dwarf  carmine,  fine,  deep  crimson  flowers,        -  ]2i 

Obeliscaria  pulcherrima,  new,  with  yellow  and  maroon  flowers,  -  25 

Phlox  Drumraondii,  several  beautiful  colors,        .           ^           -  12i 

Queen  Victoria,  new,         .....  25 

occulata,  beautiful  white  eye,         -           -           -           -  25 

Petunia,  firom  some  of  the  finest  named  prize  flowers,      -           .  12i 

Pansies,  fit)m  fine  English  collections,     ....  25 

Primrose,  Chinese,  fringed  white,  from  the  finest  varieties,          -  25 

Chinese,  fringed  purple,           -           -           -           -  25 

Picotee,  from  the  best  German  collections,          .           -           -  25 

Portulaca,  new  golden  yellow,     -----  121 

Pelargoniums,  fi*om  the  finest  varieties,    ....  25 
Sabbatia  campestris,  beautiful,  rose  color,  yellow  star  in  the  centre,     12i 

Salvia  patens,  elegant  blue  species,         -           -         i  -           -  25 

Stocks,  finest  German  lO-week,  many  colors,       -           -           -  12i 

Sweet  William,  new  striped,  fine,            -           -           -           -  121 

fine  double,  extra  fine  dwarf,      .           .           -  121 

Troneolum  peregrinum,  carmine  bud  flower,        -           -           -  121 

Verbena,  extra  fine,  from  H.  &  Co's  large  collection,      -           -  25 

Whitlavia  grandiflora,  fine  annual,  with  violet  bell-shaped  flowers,  121 
And  upwards  of  600  other  varieties  of  annual  and  perennial  flower  seeds. 

SEEDS    IN    COLLECTIONS. 
No.  1.  16  vars.  splendid  German  Asters,  from  H.  &  Co's  prize  col.   $1  00 

Paeonv-flowered  Asters,  very  beautiful,     -           -  50 

superb  Asters,  from  H.  &  Co's  collection,           -  50 

splendid  fVench  Camellia  Balsams,  fine  colors,    -  1  00 

extra  fine  Double  Balsams,  from  H.  &  Co's  coUec.  50 

showy  double  Carnation  Poppies,  -           -            -  50 

distinct  and  beautiful  Double  Stocks,        -           -  50 

Double  Hollyhocks,  from  H.  &  Co's  prize  coUec.  -  50 

Portulacca,  distinct  colors,             -            -            -  25 

splendid  Double  Rocket  Larkspurs,          -           -  25 

beautiful  Nemophilas,       -           -           -            -  25 

distinct  and  showy  Candytufts,      ...           -  25 

of  fine  showy  annuals,      -           -           -           -  1  00 

of  showy  biennials  and  perennials,           -           -  1  00 
In  ordering  these  collections,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  number. 
Remittance  may  be  made  in  postage  stamps. 

Orders  for  the  above,  amounting  to  three  dollars  and  upwards,  will  be 
■entyree  of  postage  to  all  parts  ofthe  United  States.  March  1. 
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Splendid  Collection  of  Verbenas. 

MESSRS.  iioTEY  &  CO. 
No.  7,  Merchants  Row  ....  Boston, 

Invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  culttvatora  of  this  beautiful  beddia^ 
plant — which  adds  so  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  every  garden — to  their 
collection  of  all  the  keallt  choice  varieties  which  have  been  introduced 
from  the  most  celebrated  growers  abroad,  or  raised  by  the  best  cultivators 
at  home.  They  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Verbena,  and  during  that  period  have  raised  upwards  of  100  of  the  most 
popular  seedlings,  man^  of  them  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  known, 
among  which  are  America,  Orb  of  Day,  (considered  one  of  the  best  scaiv 
lets  by  Ekiglish  florists,)  Hiawatha,  Morning  Star,  Cierulean  Orb  (the  best 
blue),  Eya  Corinne,  Hyperion,  Dawn  of  Day,  Blazing  Star,  Bride,  Flor- 
ence, Mrs.  Hovev,  May  Mom,  Liljr  White^  Cambridge  Lass,  Cerulea,  d&c ' 

Their  stock  of  Verbenas  comprises  upwards  of  10,000  fine  plants  well 
established,  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  furnished  at  the  following  prices, 
including  box  and  packing : — 

12  of  3ie  finest  varieties,  including  a  good  selection  of  colors,  ^ 

25         do.  do.  do.  do.  do.     $3. 

Older  varieties,  $1  and  $1.50  perdoz.;  according  to  selection  of  aoits. 
Plants  forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

NEW  SEEDLINGS  OF  1856. 

Messrs.  Hovev  &  Co.  also  ofier  for  sale,  the  following  new  and  superb 
Seedlings : — 

Sunlight. — Deep  fiery  scarlet,  with  a  glowing  tinge  of  violet,  which 
^ves  it  a  brilliancy  perfectly  dazzling:  trusses  large,  flowers  of  fine 
substance :  habit  admirable. 

Crimson  Glow. — Deep  vivid  carmine,  entirely  distinct  and  new  in 
color:  trusses  of  good  size:  flower  well  formed:  foliage  deeply  cut  and 
beautiful :  habit  good. 

Orient  Pearl. — Clear  soil  blush,  with  deeper  eye:  truss  very  large: 
flowers  large :  habit  and  foliage  good. 

Bijou. — Pink,  with  very  large  ruby  centre :  truss  very  compact  and 
circular:  flower  medium  size:  habit  good. 

Fine  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  April  Ist,  at  $2  for  the  set 
of  four.    Orders  executed  in  rotation.  March  1. 

The  Canker  Worm 

Begins  to  ascend  the  apple  and  other  trees,  upon  which  .it  commits  its 
depredations,  in  the  nights  succeeding  the  warm  days  which  occur  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  if  possible,'  to  prevent 
its  ascent  to  the  tree.  The  Canker  Worm  Destroytr,  which  is  a  liquid, 
invented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Simonds,  to  be  applied  with  a  common  paint 
brush,  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  killing  this  destructive  vermin, 
can  be  procured  by  the  barrel  or  gallon,  of  Messrs.  HOVEY  &  CO., 
No.  7  Mtrcharda  Row,  Boston.  March. 

Michaiuc's  and  Nnttall's  Sylva. 

One  copy  for  sale  of  this  splendid  Work  on  Trees,  with  two  hundred 
colored  plates.  6  vols.  Price  $62.    For  sale  by        HOVEY  &,  CO., 
April  1.  7  MerehanU  Bow. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 

ReeDectfully  invite  the  attention  of  ainateara  and  caltivatora  of  beautiful 
Plants  to  the  following  collection  of  new  and  choice  varieties,  whick 
they  offer  for  sale : — 

PELARGONIUMS. 

A  collection  of  six  saperb  varieties,  as  follows : 

Evening  Star,  Phceton,  Topsy, 

Petnichio,  Serena,  Vesper. 

Fine  young  plants,  at  $6  for  the  set 

A  coQection  of  the  new  spotted  French,  or  Odier  varieties : 
Etoile  des  Jardins,  Gen.  E.  Cavaignac,  James  Duval, 
Elize  Miliiez,  Gustave  Odier,  Madame  Leflo, 

Eugene  Duval,  Gloire  de  Bellevue,         Madame  Lamoriciere. 

A  selection  of  six  of  these  for  $4. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS, 

All  new  and  remarkably  beautiful  varieties. 
Bonle  de  Feu,  Le  Furet,  Mirabeau, 

Bunker  Hill,  (Perry's)     La  Grenadier,  Perry's  Seedling, 

America,  Henrietta,  (Perry's)        Washington,  (Peny's.) 

Six  of  these  varieties,  $  4.    50  ctB.  to  $  1  each. 

ACH  I  ME  NES. 

The  following  new,  entirely  distinct  and  very  beautiful  varieties : 

Ambrose  Verschaffelt,    Eklward  Bossiere,  purpurea  multiflora, 

CarfWolfarth,  Dr.  Hoft,  Roelzii, 

Carl  Bouch^,  Hendersoni,  reticulata  rosea. 

A  selection  of  six  varieties,  (3.    Older  sorts,  $3  to  94  per  doz. 

MISCELLANEOUS      PLANTS. 
Heliotrope  paniculatuni,  immense  trusses  of  dark  blue  flowers,  50  cts. 
Gloxiria  Wilsoni,  the  finest  variety,  white  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  50. 
Petunia  inoperialis,  with  fine,  double,  pure  white  blossoms,  50. 
Fuchsias,  Figaro,  revoluta,  Stella  and  Mazeppa — superb  sorts,  50  cts.  ea. 
CinsRARiAS — ^34  of  the  most  beautiful  English  varieties,  $3  to  $6  per  doz. 
Calceolarias,  very  handsome  plants,  from  superb  prize  flowers,  $4  doz. 
LaAtanas,  8  distinct  and  elegant  varieties,  $3  to  $3  per  dozen. 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  20  beautiful  varieties,  including  Nemesis  and 

^Consuello,  French  seedlings  of  ^eat  merit 
Pompon  E  Chrysanthemums,  S5  entirely  new  varieties,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful description,  $A  to  $(i  per  dozen. 
Salvias. — Six  of  the  finest  new  varieties,  $9  to  $3  per  dozen. 
Gladiolus. — ^Twenty  superb  French  varieties,  25  cents  to  $1  each. 
Fanct  Pansibs. — Four  distinct  and  rare  varieties,  50  cts.  each. 
Phloxes. — 2i  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties,  $4  to  96  per  dozen. 

With  a  very  large  collection  of  other  new,  rare  and  choice  plants. 
A  new  catalogue  is  now  ready.  March  1. 

2  :         '.    I..  ...:. 
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New  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoni- 
ums, Verbenas,  Ac,  for  1867* 

GEO.  C.  THORBURN, 
xre-viTArlK^    XTe-vir  O'er* 


Beg*  to  can  attention  to  the  following  cboiee  nrietiee,  selected  fhiin  hia 
general  atock,  strong  plants  of  which  are  mow  rkadt  for  delhreij, 
carefolly  packed  fi>r  any  part  of  the  Union. 

DAHLIAS. 

JMklithop  of  CmdahmTi  (Rawlings]^  crimBon  muwm^  shaded  with  por- 
ple,  extra  fine  and  c<»ntant. 

BtMfit  (Dranunond),  clear  bright  yellow,  extra. 

Grf.  Wyndham  (Tomer),  deep  roee,  with  bronzed  tip,  extra. 

Cbrtdtir,  deep  crimson,  showy. 

EnduaUar  (Keynes),  ruby,  striped  with  crimson,  noble  flower. 

JBndbnlreM  (Alexander),  the  finest  *^  fancy"  of  the  season,  a  beantifnl  car- 
nation striped  flower  in  crimson  and  white— extra. 

Eugenia  (Addis)^  finest  poiple,  tipped  with  white,  constant  and  fine. 

Florence  Nighiingtde  (Dodd),  bnfl^  tipped  with  white^extra. 

Cfrand  SuUan  (Turner)^  deep  maroon,  nearly  black,  with  a  shade  of  crim- 
son— extra. 

GoldsmUh  (Keynes)^  clear  yellow,  fine  form. 

King  of  the  fFhUes  (Smith]^  a  superior  clear  white.* 

LoUipop  (Holmes),  salmon,  blended  with  baff,  novel  and  fine. 

Lord  PcHmenUm  (Holmes),  scarlet  crimson,  good  show  flower. 

Miu  Bvarddt  Ceutts  (Tnmer),  shaded  salmon,  stoat  short  petals  of  the 
most  exquisite  form — extra. 

Mr9*  ff heeler  (Wheeler),  a  rich,  solid,  deep  scarlet  flower. 

Maraud  Petiener  (Dodd),  dark  plom — extra. 

Mre.  Spary  (Keynes),  salmon,  with  blush  tip— novel 

Ma^medle  CecUe  Pamnte  (Perrin),  yellow,  striped  with  red  and  tipped 
with  white— extra. 

(Hhelloy  dark  crimson  purple — extra. 

Prinusa  (Rea)^  rich  rose  color,  distinct  and  superb  flower. 

Perfection  (Keynesl  one  of  the  ^  gems"  of  last  seaspn,  bright  orange,  in 
the  way  of  **  Morning  Star,"  smooth  petals — extra. 

JlegmM  (Keynes),  primrose,  with  purple  tip— chaste  flower. 

Seboilopol  (Smith),  large  shaded  buff— noble  show  flower. 

Spot  (Keynes),  lilac,  spotted  and  mottled  with  crimson — ^novel. 

Silver  Queen  (Heath),  peach  pink,  shaded  with  silvers-fine. 

ISprian  Prince  (Tomer),  deep  rich  crimson,  full  light  centre— extra. 

Yellow  Beaviy  (Tamer),  color  pore  and  bright,  with  the  most  excpurile 
centre— extra. 

Price  of  the  above,  #1.50  each,  or  a  douo  for  #13. 
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Dahlia  **  Cfrystal  PaUice  ScarUst^^  a  dwarf  bedding  variety,  the  branches 
of  which  can  be  pegged  down ;  waa  one  of  the  moat  striking  objects 
in  the  flower  beds  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  1855 ;  it  is  of  a 
glowing  scarlet,  n^edium  size,  fair  form,  and  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom 
from  July  to  Nov.     $i  each,  3  for  $2,  6  for  $5. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Adorns  (Smith),  tube  and  sepals  red,  well  reflexed ;  corolla,  which  is  por- 
plish  lilac,  mclining  to  white — free  and  fine. 

Charknu^ne  (Banks),  rich  scarlet  sepals,  violet  corolla,  dwarf  habit  and 
free  bloomer. 

Cbfi^ucror  (Smith),  crimson  scarlet,  well  reflexed,  large  pnrple  corolla, 
free  and  fine. 

Conspicua  (Banks),  white  tabe  and  sepals,  vermilion  corolla. 

MarquU  (Smith),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  Fuchsias  ever  of- 
fered, coral  red,  with  purple  pace  corolla — large  bold  flower. 

Jlin,  ShnfVBtOTyJk  bright  red  sepals,  with  pure  white  corolla  as  glossy  as 
ivory.  This  Fuchsia,  thous'h  not  a  novelty  of  this  season,  is  the  best, 
BO  far,  of  all  the  white  coroflas — nice  clean  foliage  and  very  free. 

Ran  Avii  (Smith),  light,  unique — ^beautiful  variety. 

Fenitf  de  Mtdiei  (Banks),  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  Fuchsia  ever  in- 
troduced ;  tube  white,  with  sepals  of  a  peach  pink,  corolla  violet  blue, 
— very  striking  elegant  flower. 

The  above  $1  each ;  "  Prince  Albert,'*  one  of  the  finest  every  way,  50 
cents.    An  order  for  six  will  have  this  thrown  in. 

FELABGONITIMS,  (or  GeraniumB.) 

Auguste,  Carlos,  Evening  Star,  Empress,  Fidelia,  Marchioness  of  Lorn, 
Mochanna,  Optimum,  Princesse  Marianne,  Prima  Donna,  Pandora, 
Rachel,  Serena,  Topey.    $1  each;  $10  per  dozen. 

A  second  selection  of  a  dozen  for  $5,  fi^m  such  well  known  fine  varieties 
as  Annais,  Aspasia,  Ajax,  Claudiana,  Champion  of  Devon,  Eleffans, 
Exactam,  Grenadier,  Lady  Clementine,  Miss  Holibrd,  Meleager,  Mag- 
n^ent,  Norah,  Nosegay,  Nonsuch,  Suzette,  Virginia,  &c.,  all  weU 
grown  strong  plants,  to  flower  profusely  in  June. 

New  Scarlet  and  Variegated  Bedding  (or  pot) 
Geraniums. 


( (Turner),  dark  green  foliage,  with  silver  white  nuirgin,  flowers 

brilliant  scarlet,         -  -  -  -  per  plant,  $1  50 

Annie  (Kin^^hom),  leaves  large  and  flat,  dark  groen  margin,  with 

clear  white,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -150 

Aurora,  rich  salmon  rose,  elegant  horse-shoe  foliage,    -  -        1  50 

C  Domage,  large  truss  of  salmon  rose  flowers,  fine  form  and  veiy 

handsome  leaf,  -  -  -  -  -  -'100 

Cwnteu  of  Becfnw— the  finest  of  all  the  <*  Zonales^-^deep  rich 

shaded  salmon  rose,  finely  marked  horse-shoe  leaf— dwarf,  extra,  1  50 
DuAm  qf  JEenl,  dark  rich  scariet,  with  conspicuooi  white  eye,  1  00 
Jhury  I^ifKmk  (Lennox),  beaudfiil  aikier  white  viriegited  Idaf,  Willi 

■orlflt  dowew    dwarf  habit  of  ^T^mThunrib,*^    •  ^       1  00 
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Cfoi.  Peltsntr  (Kinffhorn),  a  noble  Yariety  for  either  pot  or  bedding, 

throwing  its  globalar  trusses  of  orange  scarlet  flowera  well  above 

the  foliage — silver  white  flower  stalks,  elegant  shaded  leaf,  in 

the  way  of  "  Cerice  Unique"— dwarf,  extra,  -  -       9  00 

IndiipensMe,  dwarf,  small  neat  foliage,  scarlet  truss,    -  -      ,  1  00 

Lttdjf  Ikamer,  similar,  in  markiag  and  habit,  to  ^  Countess  of  Bee- 

tive,"  but  with  clear  white  flowers — very  pretty  variety,       -        1  50 
Lady  Smylhe^  a  noveltv  in  its  class,  violet  rose  shaded  flowers,  large 

and  compact — ^good  foliage,  -  -  -  -        1  00 

Masterpiece,  a  pretty  dwarf  scarlet,  with  elegant  shaded  leaf,    -  50 

Mn.  Lawlon,  a  beautiful  variety,  large  truss  of  cerice  salmon  flow- 
ers, fine  foliage  and  spreading  growth,— extra,         -  -        1  50 
JIfut  Bndly  Fieldy  nice  white  flowers,  shaded  leaf,         -           -  50 
Rubens,  dark  salmon  rose,  an  immense  trosser,  flowers  of  first  rate 

form — unsurpassed — extra,    -  -  -  -  -        1  00 

Driomph  de  Mont  Rouge,  rosy  salmon,  free,  very  pretty,  -  50 

super  Queen,  foliage  dark  green^  hroad  white  margin,  rosy  pink 

flowers — distinct  and  fine,     -  -  -  -  -        1  00 

«*  Pretty  Polly"  and  "  White  Unique,"  two  superior  hybrid,  scented 
leaf  Geraniums,  for  bedding  oiit,  the  former  glowing  rose  pink, 
.  with  dark  blotch — the  latter  white,  with  pretty  bright  violet  pen- 
cilling—charming acquisition,  50  cents  each. 

VERBENAS. 

New  Varieties,  raised  by  E.  Banks,  Esq.,  of  Deal,  (Eng.)  Those  with  * 
are  new  American  seedlings,  raised  by  D.  Barker  dL  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
now  first  sent  out : — 

^Ceriee  Unique,  bright  cherry,  distinct  and  fine. 

^Qlery  of  America,  superb  rich  orange  scarlet,  crimson  centre,  magnificent 
trusser— extra. 

^bahdla,  delicate  blush  ground,  lavender  blue  centre — ^novel. 

bsperialis  (Banks),  mulberry  crimson,  with  light  centre,  very  free. 

hnperatrice  Elizaheth,  a  distinct  species  of  the  pulchella  class,  with  ele- 
^nt  lancinated  foliage,  and  beautiful,  compact,  creeping  habit;  color 
violet  rose,  with  pure  white  flakes  down  each  side  of  the  petal — a 
charming  little  gem  for  vasej,  rustic  baskets,  edging  or  root  clumps — 
the  greatest  novelty  in  this  class  ever  introduced— extra — 25  cents 
each ;  $2.50  per  dozen.    It  is  indispensable  to  the  smallest  collection. 

La  Stella,  rich  orange  scarlet,  light  eye,  good  bedder. 

Lady  Kerrison,  blush  white,  lemon  eye,  delicate  rosy  blotch. 

Mrs.  Holford,  splendid  white — ^best  white  out — ^the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
that  of  "  Defiance"— extra, 

Mrs,  Ardvar  Clive,  rich  ruby  crimson,  darkly  shaded  with  puce,  a  most 
distinct,  elegant  variety  and  superior  habit 

Mrs,  Hosier  fVUliams,  pure  white,  first  rate  habit — extra. 

Purpurea  Magnifiea,  dark  purplish  crimson,  good  spreading  habit 

*  Queen  of  Summer,  delicate  satin  blush,  conspicuous  lemon  eye. 

Visoountess  Emlyn,  white,  with  bright  rosy  crimson  eye,  fine  formed  trass 
and  superior  habit — extra. 

The  set  of  14  as  above,#5r  a  selectioa.of  sevw 40118,43.  , 
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A  collection  of  50  Verbenas,  including  six  to  twelve  of  that  uneqnalled 
rosy  scarlet  "  Brilliant  de  Vaise,"  a  flower  like  Defiance,  for  all  time — 
Lord  Raglan,  Alice,  Athlete,  Defiance,  Kinj?  of  Scarlets,  Mrs.  Thor- 
bam,  Empress  of  France,  Kurtx's  Defiance,  Fair  American,  Mrs.  Mow- 
att,  Snow's  King  of  Purples,  &c.,  $5. 

FETUNIAS. 

25  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties,  under  name,  fS  per  dozen. 

HiBcellaneoas. 

Caktolarias,  raised  from  seed  gathered  fVora  the  most  exquisite  prize 
flowers  from  the  richest  collections  around  London ;  are  strong,  vigor- 
ous plants — since  Sept  last — will  flower  in  June.    $4  per  doz. 

Cuphea  endnenSt  a  large  flowering  variety,  with  showy,  long,  bright  red 
and  yellow  pendulous  flowers,  and  handsome,  smooth,  lanceolate  fol- 
iage, being  a  vei^  free  grower  and  abundance  of  bloom — is  admirably 
a&pted  for  beddmg  out — it  flowered  in  this  country  for  the  first  time 
last  October,  but  no  doubt,  if  planted  out  in  May,  will  flower  most  of 
the  season.    50  cents. 

Petunia  ^  Imperialis,"  new  double  white ;  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
creamy  white,  are  as  large  as  a  double  Oleander  and  as  fragrant 
25  cents. 

Petunia  *'  Queen  of  Roses,"  large,  glossy,  bright  pink,  very  round  and 
smooth,  with  handsome  purple  veined  throat,  robust  habit,  and  nice 
clear  foliage,  free  bloomer.    25  cts. 

Petunia  "  Capt  Hartstein,"  (Grant)  in  the  way  of  "  Harmonia,"  but  of 
better  form,  substance  and  tint,  which  is  lilac,  curiously  splashed  and 
spotted  on  blush.    50  cents. 

Hdiotropium  pendida  {Henderson),  a  charming  addition  to  this  favorite 
class,  being  of  a  trailing  habit  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  vases ;  has 
good  foliage,  with  large  trusses  of  exquisitely  scented  lavender  blue 
flowers.    50  cents. 

Bdiolropium  "Margaret  Wilson,"  strong  grower,  of  good  habit,  flowers 
light  and  very  sweet    25  cents. 

Belioirofium  **  Beauty  of  the  Boudoir,"  though  not  a  novelty  of  this  sea- 
son, IS  a  lovely  and  unsurpassed  variety,  IcMuied  all  summer  with  beau- 
tiful dark  blue  flowers,  delightfully  scented.    25  cts.    Six  for  $1. 

MimvluSy  (Monkey  Flower),  a  splendid  seedling  collection,  are  a  brilliant 
tribe,  yellow  and  scarlet,  flowering  all  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
$3  per  doz. 

Hydrangea  japonica  variegataj  a  dwarf  garden  shrub,  with  silver  variega- 
ted leaves  and  pink  flowers — a  pleasing  plant    25  cents. 

Salvia  Gesneriflora,  the  finest  of  the  genus,  clean  handsome  foliage,  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  as  large  and  fine  as  the  elegant  scarlet  Gesneria,  which 
it  strikingly  resembles.    25  cents. 

A  choice  collection  of  named  Hollyhocks^  from  the  famous  English  collec- 
tions of  Chater,  Bircham,  Paul,  Veitch  and  others.    $6  per  doz. 

Une  Exotic  Phloxes,  $2  per  dozen.  Dielytra  spectabilis,  25  to  50  cents. 
Weigelia  rosea,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Forsylhia,  dz>G. 

Remittance  or  Tefemooe^  freiii>unknown  correspondents.  April  1. 
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TOUMG   TREES, 

FOR  BELTS,  BORDERS,  SHRUBBERIES,  &c. 

N.  B. — Smaller  and  larger  sizes,  also,  at  proportional  rates. 
A  full  priced  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  adr 
dress.  Usual  allowance  to  the  trade.  Carriage  paid  to 
Boston  or  New  York. 


ETERGRSEIfl, 

Pmt  100 

Arbor  Vit»,  Amer^  2  to  3  ft,  $15.00 


-  Chinese,  2  ft. 
•  Tartarian, 


Norway  Sprace,  5  to  8  in. 

Ifoot, 

12  to  18  in. 

Scotch  Larch,  6  to  9  in. 

Ifoot, 

2  feet, 

Scotch  Fir,  6  to  9  in. 
10  to  12  in. 


15.00 

18.00 

2.50 

8JS0 

12.50 

4.00 

6  00 

12  00 

3  00 

600 


Catalpa,  2i  to  3  ft. 
Cheny,  Perfumed,  3  to  5  ft. 
Bird,  2  to  3  ft. 


Chestnut,  Horse,  U  to  2  ft. 
Spanish,  12  to  18  ft. 


European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  5  00  English  Mt  Hawthorns,  2  ft. 


1  foot,  7.50 

Austrian  Pine,  1  foot,  8.50 

English  Yew,  fine  plants,  10.00 

MaJionia,  sorts,  do.  15.00 

Red  Cedar,  12  to  18  in.  10.00 


DECIDUOUS. 

Threethomed  Acacia,  2  to  3  ft.  5.00 

15.00 


DECIDUOUi. 


P«r  100 

5.00 
10.00 

750 
Broad-leaved,  2  to  3  ft.  5.00 


Beech,  European,  2  ft. 
Deciduous  Cypress, 
Elm,  Wych,  4to5ft. 
English,  do. 


American,  2  ft. 


4.00 
12.50 
7.20 
5.00 
4.00 
10.00 

aoo 

4.00 

7.20 

7.20 

5.00 

10.00 

4.00 

10.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7,20 

5  to  12.00 

W'iliows,m  sorts,  3  to  5.00 

Comewell,  a  very  strong 

and  rapid  grower,  5  to  7  ft.   12.00 
8  to  10  ft.  18.00 


Hornbeam,  2  ft. 
Scotch  Laburnum,  2  to  2i  ft. 
European  Linden,  2  ft. 
American  Locust,  3  ft. 
Maple,  Ash-leaved, 

Norway,  2  ft. 

Silver,  3  to  4  ft. 

Sycamore,  2  to  3  ft. 


Royal  English  Oak,  2  to  3  ft. 
Poplars,  in  sorts,  4  ft. 
15^00  Japan  Sophora,  fine, 

10.00  " 

4.00 

12.00 

3.00 

5.00 


Ash,  European,  2  to  3  ft. 

Black, 

—  acuminate  leaved, 

Flowering, 

— »-^  European  Mountain, 

3to4ft. 

Alder,  European,  1  to  2  ft. 
2  to  3  ft. 

The  above  have  been  several  times  transplanted,  and  aro  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants  of  the  best  quality,  and  can  be  packed  so  as  to  go  safely  to 
any  part  of  the  country.    Catalogues  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

April— It  Old  Cohny  J^uneriu,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

KINO  PHZUP^  IMPROVED. 

The  subscriber  has  the  true  and  unadulterated  articles  on  sale,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

100  bush.  King  Philip  Improved  Com,  $\  per  peck ;  $3  per  bush. 
300  bush.  Pure  White  Poland  OaU,  50  cts.    «<  1  50  '' 

200  bush.  Mexican  Wild  Potatoes,  621  cts.    •<  2  00*« 

Which  will  be  forwarded  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  directed,  on  re- 
eeipt  of  the  price  and  ftill  directions  for  shipping.  Delivered  at  Macedoo 
D^ot,N.Y.C.  R.R.»ireoofcharg«.    AddreM, 

L  W.  BRIGOa, 

Apvu  1«  JfW  Mscsdsttf  Wetftut  C3iw  JVl  T* 
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LAWTOM   BLAOKBBRRT. 

This  yariet^  is  aniqae,  and  not  as  many  suppose,  "  the  New  Rochelle 
Blackberry,"  improved  by  cultivation.  The  plants,  which  abound  in  that 
neighborhood,  are  no  better  than  the  wild  varieties  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

CARD    FOR    1857. 

Packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transportation,  will  be  sold  at  the 
following  reduced  rates.  Half  a  dozen,  (2;  one  dozen,  (||3;  two  dozen, 
#5;  fifty  plants,  $10;  one  hundred,  $18.  Descriptive  circulars,  and  full 
directions  for  planting  and  cultivation,  will  be  furnished  with  each  pack- 
af^e.  The  money  should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  directions 
distinctly  written.  Address, 

WILLIAM  LAWTON, 
Ab.  54  WaU  Strtd,  M  F.,  or  JSTew  RodieUe,  JST.  Y. 

If.  B. — ^Those  who  purchase  in  original,  unbroken  packages,  will  sel- 
dom lose  a  plant  April  1. 

RARE    8BED8. 

The  snbscriber  will  furnish  by  mail,  post-paid.  Beardless  Barlev,  Chi- 
nese Sugar  Cane,  Japan  Peas,  King  Philip  Com,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage, 
Cylindrical  Pumpkin.  Each  package  sufficient  to  plant  4  rods  of  ground, 
for  25  cents  per  package,  or  the  whole  list  in  one  envelope  for  $1,  or  five 
packages  of  either.  Address,  L  W.  BRIGGS, 

April  1.  fPes<  Afoeeeftm,  fFtoftie  Co.y  JVl  F. 

THE  LAWTON  BLAOKBBRRT. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 
Have  the  pleasure  of  informing  their  friends  and  amateur  cultivators, 
that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents  b%  W.  Lawton,  Es^.,  New  Ro- 
chelle, N.  Y.,  for  the  sale  of  the  genuine  plants  direct  from  his  garden,  of 
this  new  and  superior  variety. 

Fine  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  early  in  October,  at  the  follow* 
ing  prices : — 

$3  per  dozen  plants. 

5  for  twenty-five  plants. 

10  for  fifty. 

18  per  hundred. 
Safely  packed  in  the  best  manner  for  safe  transportation  to  any  part  of 
the  country.    All  orders  executed  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. April  1. 

ORBBNHOnSB    FIiANTa 

100  fine  Plants,  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  varieties,  for  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  for  020,  packed,  and  deliver^  in  Boston  or  New  York. 

50  ditto  ditto,  for  flO. 

Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozenH)^^  P®'  ^^• 
Catalogues  on  application.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Mvchl— at  (MColon!fMtmnu,P^m9uai,MM$. 
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Fine  New  Strawberries. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Have  iht  foUouing  new  and  ntperior  varidiea  of  Strtavberriea^  now  fitt 
offered  for  tale  in  ihU  country. 

AomRAL  DuNDAS. — Fniit  very  large,  weighing  from  one  to  two  onnces 
each.  Of  fine  color,  excellent  flavor,  firm  flesh,  carries  well  for  market, 
and  very  great  bearer.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  the  fruit  ripens  late.  Has 
been  awarded  the  highest  prizes  in  England.    Plants,  $5  per  doz. 

Sir  Harrt. — One  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries  recently  intro- 
duced ;  of  lar^e  size,  very  dark  colored,  firm  flesh,  and  of  luscious  flavor. 
Ripaning  late  m  the  season  and  producing  abundant  crops.  This  varie^ 
has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.    Plants,  $5  per  doz. 

Sir  C.  Napikr. — ^A  large,  beautiful,  and  most  prolific  variety,  with 
handsome  berries  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  firm  flesh,  and  fine  Hautboia 
flavor.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy.  This  variety  obtained  an  *'  extra  prize  "  at 
the  last  exhibition  in  London,  June  21.    Plants,  $3  per  doz. 

Omer  Pacha. — ^A  large  handsome  berry,  of  fine  scarlet  color,  and 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  British  Queen ;  remarkably  firm  flesh,  hardy,  excel- 
lent bearer,  aflbrding  a  long  succession  of  fine  fruit    Plants,  $2  per  doz. 

03^  No  order  received  for  less  than  One  Dozen  plants. 

also,  the  following  older  kinds. 

Jennt  Lind  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  the  8th  to  1 0th  of 
June.  The  berries  are  large,  perfectly  solid,  of  a  beautiful  conical  shape, 
rich  scarlet  color,  smooth  glossy  surface.  Seeds  rather  deeply  imbedded,  and 
finely  flavored.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  very  prolific,  with  fine  foliage 
and  good  stout  runners,  throwing  up  its  fruit  on  tall  stems.  The  blossoms 
are  staminate,  and  nearly  all  set  and  perfect  their  fruit.  It  is  quite  ajs 
early  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  much  larger,  and  will 
•  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  that  old  variety.  Plants,  $1  per  doz. ;  $3 
for  50 ;  $5  per  100. 

Capt.  Cook,  (Nicholson's.  )--A  first  rate  fruit;  color  scarlet ;  large  size ; 
a  great  bearer,  and  bears  carriage  well.    $3  per  100. 

Fif.L  Basket,  (Nicholson's.)-~Nothing  can  surpass  this  sort  as  a  mar- 
ket fruit ;  in  color  it  is  a  veiy  bright  scarlet ;  general  shape,  round ;  of 
very  large  size,  and  a  tremendous  bearer.    $3  ner  100. 

Ingram's  Prince  or  Wales. — A  large  and  fine  English  strawberry. 
$3  per  100. 

Scott's  Seedling. — A  superb  strawberry,  of  large  size,  very  conical 
in  form,  bright  crimson  color  and  of  the  richest  flavor.    $2  per  100. 


GoLiAH,  Victoria,  Hooper's  Seedling,  Cuthill's  Prince  of 
Wales,  &c.,  each  $2  per  100. 

Also  Mc Avot's  Superior,  Schneike's  Pistillate,  and  Longworth's 
Prolific    $1  per  100. 

hovey's  seedling  and  boston  pine, 

Two  of  the  most  popular  sorts  yet  raised.  Price,  $1.25  per  hund.  $10 
per  thousand. 

Earlt  Virginia,  or  Large  Earlt  Scarlet. — ^An  early  and  abundant 
bearer  and  popular  market  strawberry.    $1  per  hundred,  06  per  thousand. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

No  department  of  gardening  is  more  important  than  the 
growth  of  good  vegetables,  and  yet  none  receives  less  atten- 
tion. Because,  under  our  bright  sunshine  and  with  our 
genial  atmosphere,  vegetables  of  every  clime  attain  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  excellence  without  much  care,  it  is  generally 
thought  quite  useless  to  spend  extra  time  and  expense  in 
their  production.  This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  idea.  For 
when  we  reflect  that  all  must  eat  to  live,  and  how  great  is 
the  supply  required  for  the  demands  of  every  family,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  quality  of  these  necessaries  of  life  should 
command  our  serious  attention.  Whoever  has  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  judge  fairly  between  poorly  grown  and  supe- 
rior cultivated  vegetables,  must  have  become  well  convinced 
that  the  difference  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  admitted, 
and  that  no  considerations  but  those  of  actual  necessity 
would  induce  those  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
the  latter  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  are  the  ordinary 
product  of  our  gardens. 

Look  through  our  markets  and  note  the  quality  of  the 
vegetables  offered  for  sale.  A  portion — ^small  enough,  how- 
ever— will  be  found  of  the  most  unexceptionable  quality, 
large,  thrifty,  succulent  and  tender;  but  by. far  the  greater 
part  small,  tough,  and  fibrous,  scarcely  fit  for  use.  These 
are  the  cheap  garden  products — though  dear  at  any  price — 
and  hence  are  raised  to  supply  such  a  demand.  But  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  inferior  vegetables  will  find  their  way  to 
the  market,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  good  are  the 
exception,  while  the  reverse  should  be  the  case. 

But  if  such  is  the  condition  of  our  market  products,  if  of  a 
necessity  the  inferior  are  raised  with  the  good,  it  should  not 
be  the  case  where  they  are  produced  in  the  gardens  of  ama- 
teur cultivators  for  their  own  consumption,  when  no  more 
care  is  requisite  to  raise  the  b^st  than  those  of  poorer  quality. 

VOL.  XXIII. NO.  IV.  19 
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The  same  routine  of  culture  must  be  performed  and  an  equal 
amount  of  labor  required.  The  results  depend  upon 
other  causes,  simple  enough  to  those  who  know  what  they 
are,  yet*difficult  to  the  uninitiated,  viz.,  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  cul- 
ture. These  being  right,  inattention  to  minor  details,  though 
it  may  somewhat  lessen  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  will  not 
prevent  a  successful  product.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
offer  some  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  these 
objects. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — ^It  is  the  common  practice 
of  many  cultivators  to  select  some  out-of-the-way  spot  to 
raise  their  garden  vegetables;  often  the  most  indifferent 
piece  of  soil,  and  still  oftener  left  in  its  natural  condition,  as 
if  good  enough  for  the  growth  of  vegetable  products.  This, 
however,  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  should  be  done.  In 
making  a  vegetable  garden,  the  first  thing  should  be  to  see 
that  the  soil  is  deq),  second  that  it  should  be  rich,  and  third 
that  it  should  be  moderately  dry.  The  first  can  be  obtained 
by  trenching,  the  second  by  manuring,  and  the  third  by 
draining.  It  is,  of  course,  presumed  that  if  the  object  is  to 
raise  early  vegetables,  a  naturally  warm  piece  of  ground  is 
selected,  or  at  least  a  warm  locality,  for  it  may  so  happen,  as  it 
frequently  does,  that  the  best  situation  to  be  found  is  the  least 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  should  then  be  made  suitable  by 
such  a  preparation  as  we  have  indicated.  The  best  soil 
naturally  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  Such  is  the  composition  of 
the  West  Cambridge  soil,  where  the  best  and  earliest  vege- 
tables are  produced  for  the  Boston  market ;  this  locality  is 
famous  for  its  asparagus,  early  peas,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
&c.  The  soil  is  soon  mellow  and  friable  in  the  spring, 
which  enables  the  cultivator  to  plant  early,  and  it  is  dry  and 
hence  absorbs  heat  rapidly,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  early  vegetables,  as  well  as  such  winter  crops 
as  spinach,  chicory,  &c.  For  later  crops,  unless  deeply 
trenched,  it  suffers  from  the  drought,  but  as  earliness  is  so 
important  an  object,  it  compensates  for  the  loss  of  depth  and. 
moisture  which  other  heavier  soils  possess.     But  it  may  be 
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made — and  often  is  so— deep  enough  to  compete  with  the 
best  loams.  Such  is  the  soil,  or  one  of  similar  composition, 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  superior  vegetables. 

But  we  rarely  select  our  gardens  and  grounds  with  any 
view  to  the  growth  of  such  important  products.  We  rather 
look  for  ornamental  effect,  extent  of  prospect,  or  natural 
beauty,  and  hence,  if  the  soil  is  clayey,  heavy,  and  unwork- 
able, or  shallow,  sandy  and  dry,  it  must  be  rendered  rich 
and  friable  by  suitable  additions  and  judicious  tillage:  in 
the  former  case,  by  deep  draining,  the  addition  of  coarse 
manures,  and  sand ;  in  the  latter,  by  deep  trenching,  fine 
manures,  and  clay.  All  we  can  do  is  to  select  the  most  suit- 
able spot  at  our  command,  and  bring  it  into  that  condition 
which  good  culture  requires.  Though  much  may  be  done 
to  make  a  heavy  and  cold  soil  warm  and  light,  it  can  neveJr 
compete  with  the  lighter  one  for  early  maturity.  A  light 
soil  is  therefore  preferable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables.  It 
can  be  trenched,  and  trenching  is  the  real  secret  of  high 
cultivation.  The  famous  market  gardens  around  London, 
which  supply  that  great  city,  are  trenched  after  almost 
every  crop,  and  the  excellence  of  their  produce  attests  the 
superiority  of  this  mode  of  culture  over  all  others. 

Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  deep  cultivation  is 
the  key  stone  to  success.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  do  not  fear  to  spoil 
il  by  turning  up  some  of  the  sandy  substratum ;  it  is  where 
it  can  be  easier  reached  than  it  was  before,  and  the  good 
soQ  is  where  the  roots  are  likely  to  go ;  liberal  top-dressing 
and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  will  soon  convert  it  all 
into  a  fertile  mould,  and  gradually,  with  subsequent  trenching, 
a  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  may  be  obtained  on  what  is 
termed  a  dry  thin  soil.  Managed  in  this  way,  there  would 
be  less  complaints  of  the  suitableness  of  soils  to  the  growth 
of  vegetable  products. 

Selection  op  the  Best  Varieties. — The  next  requisite 
to  success,  after  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  is  a  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  for  cultivation.  In  the  rapid 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  growth  of  new 
varieties,  it  would  be  insane  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
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best  kinds  that  can  be  procured,  but  adhere  to  the  old 
things  because  they  are  well  known,  while  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  new.  What  if,  occasionally,  we  are  taken  in  by  the 
grandiloquent  description  of  some  huge  potato  or  prolific 
pea.  We  can  never  know  what  a  thing  is  till  it  is  tried,  and 
if  even  one  in  ten  prove  superior  to  what  we  already  possess, 
the  acquisition  is  a  great  one.  If  improvements  were  so 
apparent  that  every  new  variety  must  be  so  distinct  that  the 
merest  novice  could  detect  it,  we  should  soon  change  the 
entire  character  of  our  garden  vegetables.  These  improve- 
ments are  slight,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  veritable  changes 
for  the  better,  an  example  of  which  we  have  in  the  Cham- 
pion of  England  pea,  so  much  superior  to  the  old  Imperial, 
to  which  undoubtedly  its  origin  may  be  traced ;  and  in  the 
round  tomato,  so  much  more  beautiful  than  the  old  scallop- 
shaped  ;  and  a  third  in  Darling's  sweet  com,  which  now 
brings  this  delicious  vegetable  to  our  table  at  a  time  when, 
heretofore,  we  only  had  the  hard,  dry  and  tasteless  sorts ; 
with  this  and  the  Old  Colony  Sweet,  we  have  it  now  in 
eating  nearly  three  months.  We  might  mention  other  ex* 
amples  of  marked  improvement  in  our  vegetables,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  encouraging  these 
improvements,  and  of  testing  their  value,  though  we  may 
occasionally  lose  our  time  as  well  as  our  patience  in  so  do- 
ing. Such  egregious  humbugs  as  the  ground  cherry  specu- 
lation should  not  induce  experienced  cultivators  to  look  with 
a  cautious  eye  on  every  new  variety  that  is  brought  to 
notice.  It  may  serve  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  but  should 
not  cause  them  to  reject  what  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
And  above  all,  when  a  judicious  selection  is  made,  see 
that  the  seeds  are  fresh  and  of  genuine  quality.  Never 
purchase  seeds  as  you  would  a  coat  or  hat ;  here  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  you  are  buying,  if  your  eyes  are 
open.  But  with  seeds  it  is  a  different  affair.  True,  you 
may  know  they  are  seeds,  but  of  what  quality  none  can  tell 
till  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the  error.  The  reputation  of  the 
dealer  is  the  only  evidence  you  can  have  that  they  are  what 
they  are  represented  to  be.     Half  of  the  disappointment  in 
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vegetable  growing  comes  from  this  circumstance.  An  early 
pea  proves  a  late  one ;  a  long  cucumber,  a  short  one ;  an 
early  cabbage,  a  late  one ;  a  marrow  squash,  a  huge  pump- 
kin, and  similar  changes  throughout  the  whole  catalogue. 
By  all  means  buy  your  seed  carefully,  prepare  your  ground 
as  we  have  directed,  and  if  you  are  not  repaid  with  the  best 
of  vegetables  it  will  be  from  causes  beyond  your  control. 


THE    SCIENCE    OP    CALITHONICS. 

We  have  often  thought  the  term  landscape-gardenings  as 
used  to  signify  the  whole  art  or  science  of  rural  embellish- 
ment, a  very  imperfect  one.  We  are  not  alone  in  our  objec- 
tions to  this  word.  Several  English  writers  have  expressed 
objections  to  it,  as  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Garden- 
ing implies  only  the  operations  of  the  garden,  and  although 
these  alone  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  constitute  a  science 
in  themselves,  they  do  not  comprehend  the  general  improve- 
ment of  landscape.  The  joining  of  the  word  landscape  to 
that  of  gardening  adds  but  little  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  last  word,  and  increases  the  vagueness  of  its  significa- 
tion. It  still  implies  gardening  and  nothing  else.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  complained  of  this  term  as  narrowing  down  the  art . 
to  a  mere  mechanical  practice.  He  says:  "This  art  is  un- 
fortunately named.  The  idea  of  its  being,  after  all,  a  variety 
of  the  gardening  art,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do,  has  given  a  mechanical  turn  to  the  whole  profession,  and 
certainly  encouraged  many  persons  to  practice  it,  with  no 
greater  qualifications,  than  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tolerably 
skilful  gardener." 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  English  gardener, 
who  has  learned,  mechanically,  the  art  of  laying  out  gravel- 
walks  and  parterres,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  garden 
proper,  advertises  himself,  when  he  emigrates  to  this  coun- 
try, as  a  landscape  gardener,  although  he  has  no  general 
ideas  beyond  what  may  be  styled  artificial  grounds.     The 
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term  is  very  well  osed  to  signify  all  that  sach  a  man,  who 
has  obtained  his  ideas  from  mechanical  practice,  ought  to  be 
expected  to  know.  But  if  it  be  used  to  signify  all  that  no- 
ble science  which  is  elucidated  in  the  works  of  Whately, 
Price,  Gilpin,  Loudon,  and  Repton,  it  signally  fails  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Another  English  writer,  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, follows  Scott  in  his  disapprobation  of  this  term.  He 
says,  <'  Scott  very  justly  finds  fault  with  the  term  landscape 
gardening.  If  such  a  word  as  landscaping  be  inadmissible, 
it  is  high  time  to  find  some^hrase,  which  will  express  the 
laying  out  of  park-scenery  as  completely  distinct  from  gar- 
dening, as  the  things  themselves  are."  The  term  recom- 
mended by  this  writer  would  also  be  too  limited,  since  it 
would  be  confined  to  park  scenery,  and  would  not  embrace 
gardening.  Some  phrase  is  required  which  should  compre- 
hend the  whole  science  of  beautifying  and  improving  the 
face  of  nature.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  correspondent, 
Wilson  Flagg,  in  an  article  written  by  him,  and  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  has,  prompted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  suggestion,  endeavored  to  place  the 
whole  subject  in  its  true  light,  and  to  mark  out  the  boun- 
daries of  that  science  which  the  term  landscape-gardening 
has  been  unsuccessfully  used  to  express.  This  science,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reviewer's  suggestion,  ought  to  receive  a 
new  name — "One  so  compounded  as  that  it  shall  not  be 
narrowed  down  to  signify  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of 
one  particular  art.  This  new  term  should  include  all  gen- 
eral operations  for  the  improvement  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, concerning  art  as  well  as  nature,  and  the  pasture  and 
the  farm  no  less  than  the  park  and  the  garden  ;  and  having 
no  more  reference  to  ornament,  than  to  those  accidental 
combinations  of  the  different  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which,  without  positive  beauty,  produce  a  pleasing  eflFect 
on  the  mind." 

The  term  which  the  Reviewer  recommends  as  a  substi- 
tute for  landscape-gardening  is  Calithonics :  a  word  com- 
pounded of  two  Greek  primitives,  kaloSy  beautiful^  and 
kthon,  earth,  signifying,  when  combined,  beautiful  earthy  or 
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landscape.  The  word,  therefore,  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety to  comprehend  the  whole  art  or  science  of  embellish- 
ing nature.  In  the  word  Caliihonics^  the  k  in  the  primitive 
kthoHj  18  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony.*  Hence  the 
practitioner  of  the  art  would  be  named  a  Calithonist,  Both 
of  these  terms  are  sufficiently  expressive  and  sufficiently 
euphonious,  we  should  think,  to  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion :  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  adopted 
by  all  concerned. 

The  writer  defines  Calithonics  as  <'  the  science  of  the 
sublime^  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque^  both  of  nature 
and  art,  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  face  of  the 
country.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  within  its  sphere,  not 
gardening  alone,  but  also  architecture^  dendrology ^  geognosy^ 
or  geoscopy,  roadrfnaking  and  monumental  sculpture.^^ 

We  will  briefly  condense  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on 
this  classification. 

1.  Dendrology.  He  includes  in  the  science  of  Calithonics 
all  that  part  of  dendrology,  or  forestry,  which  relates  to  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  pleasing  objects  of  sight.  It  con- 
cerns the  outward  character  of  individual  species;  their 
manner  of  growth  in  a  forest,  in  a  grove,  or  on  the  open 
plain ;  and  their  effects  in  all  situations.  It  considers  the 
value  of  trees  as  ornamental  objects,  the  beauty  of  their 
forms  and  foliage,  and  the  importance  of  their  shade  and 
shelter. 

2.  Gardening.  The  Reviewer  considers  gardening  as  not 
the  most  important  branch  of  this  science ;  and  includes  it 
only  so  far  as  the  garden  may  be  thought  to  affect  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country.  The  construction  of  gravel 
walks,  fountains,  parterres,  and  all  such  minute,  practical 
operations  do  not  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Calithonist, 
any  more  than  the  carpenter's  part  in  the  construction  of  a 
house.  He  regards  the  particular  style  of  laying  out  the 
garden  as  the  legitimate  province  of  the  gardener.     The 

*  In  the  North  American  Review,  it  is  accidentally  printed  CaliothomcSf  without 
omitting  the  k,  according  to  the  writer's  intention. 
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science  of  Calithonics  looks  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  only 
secondary  importance. 

3.  Architecture.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
science  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reviewer.  The  practitioner 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  that  part  of  architecture 
which  considers  the  effects  of  the  different  kinds  and  styles 
of  buildings,  in  landscape,  and  the  laws  of  beauty  as  applied 
to  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  them,  with  respect  to 
other  works  of  art  and  to  natural  objects.  It  considers  the 
morale  and  the  picturesque  of  architecture  ;  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  planning  or  architecture. 

4.  Geognosy  or  Oeoscopy.  This  part  relates  to  the  man- 
agement of  ground,  to  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  the  beauty  and  picturesque  effects  of  the  different 
forms  occasioned  by  these  inequalities.  In  this  branch  is 
likewise  included  all  that  may  be  said  concerning  water ; 
it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  science  of 
Calithonics. 

5.  Road-making,  It  may  at  first  seem  somewhat  absurd 
to  the  reader  to  find  road-making  introduced  in  this  connec- 
tion. But  it  is  truly  important  to  the  beauty  of  a  country  in 
a  variety  of  respects,  as  may  be  apparent  to  every  one  who 
has  considered  the  effect  of  the  laying  out  of  roads  upon  the 
beauty  of  our  prospects  when  making  a  journey. 

6.  Monumental  Sculpture.  This  branch  of  the  art  ought 
perhaps  to  have  followed  Architecture,  on  account  of  its 
near  relation  to  that  art.  It  is  embraced  in  this  new  science 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  style  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
monuments,  which  are  exposed  to  view,  by  the  road-side,  in 
the  garden,  in  the  public  square  or  in  the  cemetery. 

According  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  practitioner  of  Calithonics  should  be  a  practical 
forester,  gardener,  architect,  sculptor  or  engineer.  He  con- 
fines himself  to  the  study  of  the  general  pleasing  effects  of 
the  several  objects  that  belong  to  these  different  arts;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  eye  and  the  mind  of 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  sensibility.  We  observe 
that  he  does  not  include  the  art  of  painting  among  the  col- 
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lateral  branches  of  this  science.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  he  is  right  in  this  omission ;  for  although  the  stu- 
dent of  Calithonics  may  derive  many  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal hints  from  the  study  of  paintings,  yet  paintings  are 
not  included,  like  trees,  roads,  buildings,  gardens  and  sculp- 
ture, into  a  landscape.  They  are  but  the  copies  of  scenes 
produced  by  the  combinations  of  these  different  objects.  We 
should  have  the  same  reasons  for  including  surveying  and 
many  other  arts  into  this  science,  as  painting.  We  will 
proceed  no  farther  with  the  subject,  but  refer  the  reader  for 
a  full  elucidation  of  the  writer's  opinions,  to  the  North 
American  Review. 


NEW    PEARS. 

BT  T.  RIYXBS,  SAWBKIBOIWOBTH,  ENGLAND. 

The  following  account  of  several  new  pears  we  copy  from 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle ;  Mr.  Rivers  is  one  of  the  principal 
collectors  of  new  fruits,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
Belgian  Pomologists  enables  him  to  add  all  the  more  recent 
kinds  to  his  collection.  As  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is 
less  favorable  to  the  perfection  of  the  pear  than  Belgium,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  our  cultivators  to  know  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Rivers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  see  how  far  their 
qualities  are  altered  or  affected  by  climate.  Most  of  the 
varieties  Mr.  Rivers  names  are  already  growing  in  several 
American  collections,  and  many  of  them  have  already  been 
proved ;  the  others  are  yet  too  new  to  judge  of  their  real 
merits. — Ed. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  new  pears  almost  equal  to  that 
in  new  roses  and  new  plants ;  but  this  is  not  felt  in  England 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  is  on  the  Continent,  and  more 
particularly  in  Belgium,  Whether  or  not  the  theory  of  Van 
Hons  is  correct,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  his  collection  of  seed- 
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ling  pears  we  owe  very  many  excellent  varieties,  and  some 
of  those  lately  sent  out  are  remarkable  for  their  hardiness. 
The  way  they  manage  in  Belghim  about  sending  forth  to 
the  world  the  new  pears  from  the  Van  Mons  collection,  and 
also  those  (with  other  kinds  of  fruit)  raised  by  M.  Gregoire 
and  others,  is  perhaps  interesting,  and  a  few  words  about  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  whole  collection  of  seeling  pears 
raised  by  the  late  Van  Mons  was  purchased  by  Monsieur 
Bivort,  author  of  "  Album  de  Pomologie,"  and  transplanted 
to  his  nursery  at  Geest  St.  Remy,  near  Jodoigne,  in  Belgium, 
I  saw  them  there  two  or  three  years  after  their  transplanta- 
tion, and  well  remember  the  surprise  I  felt  on  seeing  such 
large  and  tall  pyramids,  many  of  them  twelve  and  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  succeed  so 
well  after  being  removed  many  miles,  and  planted  in  a  soil 
not  very  favorable  to  their  well  doing.  A  few  years  since 
'M.  Bivort  discontinued  his  business  of  nurseryman,  and 
originated  a  society  for  the  distribution  of  his  new  pears, 
under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Societe  Van  Mons,"  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  members  of 
the  society  pay  an  annual  subscription,  and  are  entitled  to 
receive  grafts  only  of  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  apples,  and 
plants  of  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The  society  at  pres- 
ent, judging  from  its  catalogfie,  has  not  entered  into  the 
culture  of  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  number  of  subscribers 
now  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  upwards,  the  major  part 
of  which  are  residents  of  Belgium.  France  comes  next  in 
the  number  of  members.  A  few  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
Americans,  and  (last  and  least)  one  Englishman,  fill  up  the 
catalogue.  A  list  of  the  subscribers  is  published  annually  ; 
the  members  who  first  joined  the  society  are  called  the 
founders,  and  have  the  privilege  by  rotation  of  naming  the 
seedling  pears  of  the  Van  Mons  collection  after  they  have 
been  tested  by  the  society  and  thought  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Three  new  pears  from  the  collection  were  thus  named 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  after  the  three  first 
names  on  the  list  of  founders,  viz.,  Madame  Adelaide  de 
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R^ves,  Seraphine  Ovyn,  (so  named  by  M.  Ovyn  of  Cour- 
trai),  and  Napoleon  Savinier;  these  are  all  described  as 
"de  toute  premiere  quality,"  the  first  two  ripening  in  Octo- 
ber, the  latter  from  January  to  March.  The  greater  part, 
however,  of  the  new  pear  grafts  sent  out  were  from  seed- 
lings of  M.  Gregoire,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  de- 
scriptions attached  to  them,  is  likely  to  rival  or  even  surpass 
the  late  Yan  Mons  or  Esperen  in  the  excellence  of  his  seed- 
ling pears. 

Their  names  and  season  of  ripening  are  as  follows :  I  may 
add  they  are  all  first-rate  in  quality,  as  decided  by  the  jury 
of  Belgian  Pomologists: — Colmar  Delahant,  January  and 
February;  Commissaire  Delmotte,  end  of  January;  Dr. 
Lentier,  October;  Helene  Gregoire,  October;  Iris  Gregoire, 
December  and  Jajiuary ;  Leon  Gregoire,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  January  and  February ;  Rousselet 
Vanderweeken,  December  and  January ;  Dr.  Nelis,  Novem- 
ber and  December.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  latter, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  small,  the  second  of  medium  size,  these 
are  all  described  as  of  first  size,  and  consequently  likely  to 
add  some  valuable  varieties  to  our  list  of  late  pear^.  It  must, 
however,  be  some  few  years  before  they  can  be  fully  tested 
in  our  climate.  I  find  from  long  experience  that  varieties 
of  pears  which  are  invariably  good  in  Belgium  and  France 
sustain  their  character  in  all  the  southern,  south-western,  * 
and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  but  that  a  variety  that 
fluctuates  with  soil  and  season  in  the  above  countries  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  There  are 
some  valuable  pears  not  new  to  the  collector,  but  new  to  a 
great  portion  of  your  readers,  that  are  quite  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  they  have  been  fully  tested  in  our  climate.  I  have 
been  particularly  pleased  this  .season  with  Alexandre  Lambre 
from  the  Van  Mons  collection;  this  ripened  towards  the 
end  of  November  the  fruit  gathered  from  a  pyramid  on  the 
quince  ;  in  shape  and  size  it  resembles  a  Passe  Colmar ;  in- 
deed it  is  of  that  race  (for  there  are  races  of  pears.)  The 
tree  grows  freely  on  the  quince,  is  remarkably  hardy,  and 
bears  abundantly,  as  an  espalier,  pyramid,  or  standard. 
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Bergamotte  Dussart :  in  1854  I  thought  this  one  of  the 
most  delicious  pears  I  ever  ate,  its  aroma  was  so  delightful ; 
it  has  not  however  sustained  its  high  character  ;  it  ripens  in 
December,  and  as  so  many  fine  pears  ripen  in  that  month  it 
is  not  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  Not  so  however 
with  Prince  Albert  (V.  M., «.  tf.,  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Van  Mons,)  which  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hardy  pears  we  have  had  introduced  for  a  long 
time  ;  the  tree  is  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  grower  either  on 
the  pear  or  quince,  and  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  canker. 
It  is  not  so  precocious  in  bearing  even  on  the  quince  as  some 
other  kinds.  My  specimen  tree,  budded  on  the  quince  stock 
and  now  some  five  or  six  years  old,  is  full  of  blossom  buds, 
so  that  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  good  bearer  when  of  a  tole- 
rably mature  age  ;  the  quince  stock  is  most  highly  favorable 
to  it,  but  few  pears  grow  with  equal  vigor  on  it.  It  is  in 
shape  much  like  Beurre  Ranee,  not  quite  so  large,  is  melting, 
very  juicy,  with  something  of  the  flavour  of  Passe  Colmar, 
keeps  till  March  and  will  probably  in  some  seasons  keep 
longer  ;  we  have  thus  a  most  valuable  late  pear  worthy  of 
extensive  culture. 

Alexandre  Bivort  is  another  excellent  kind  of  pear ;  we 
owe  this  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Major  Esperen  ;  it  is 
named  after  Monsieur  Bivort,  the  director  of  the  Societe  Tan 
Mons,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  grows  well  on 
the  quince  but  is  better  adapted  for  an  espalier  or  spreading 
bush  than  a  pyramid  ;  tha  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  greenish 
yellow,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  delicious  aroma;  it 
ripened  here  in  February  last  and  is  well  worthy  of  culture. 

Marechal  de  la  Cour,  (Y.  M.)  or  as  it  is  called  in  Belgium 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden 
although  it  ripens  in  November  when  so  many  good  pears 
are  in  season ;  in  vigorous  growth  on  the  quince  it  rivals 
Prince  Albert,  but  does  not  form  so  compact  a  pyramid,  as 
its  habit  is  spreading  something  like  that  of  Beurre  Diel. 
When  it  made  its  first  appearance  it  was  said  to  be  an  espe- 
cial favorite  of  the  late  Yan  Mons ;  no  pear  can  be  more 
melting  and  delicious,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  agreeable  aroma, 
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unlike  that  or  any  pear  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  in  size  it  is 
about  the  medium. 

Dr.  Trousseau  (V.  M.) :  this  large  and  most  excellent  pear 
commenced  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of  last  December,  and 
continued  good  till  the  middle  of  January ;  it  is  melting, 
very  juicy,  with  a  delicate  vinous  flavor  exceedingly  grate- 
ful ;  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  grows  well  on  the  quince,  and  is 
better  cultivated  as  an  espalier  or  dwarf  bush  than  as  a  pyr- 
amid. 

Beurri  Bennert  (V.  M.) :  this  is  a  pretty  round  pear  rather 
below  the  medium  size,  of  a  bright  yellow  when  ripe  ;  the 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  will  not  canker,  but  succeeds  better 
on  the  pear  than  on  the  quince.  My  specimens  ripened 
about  the  middle  of  last  February  ;  they  were  not  however 
equal  in  quality  to  the  description  given  me  by  Mr.  Bivort, 
from  whom  I  received  the  variety  ;  it  deserves  further  trial. 

Leopold  the  First  (V.  M.) :  this  is  a  most  excellent  Jan- 
uary pear ;  the  tree  forms  a  delightful  compact  prolific 
pyramid  of  slow  growth,  just  one  of  those  trees  that  will 
grow  into  beauty  without  much  trouble  in  pruning. 

Passe  Tardive  (Esperen)  :  this  is  a  long  keeping  pear 
which  has  been  in'my  collection  some  years,  and  has  risen 
and  fallen  in  estimation  more  than  once ;  it  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  flourishes  as  a  bush  or  low  pyramid  on  the  quince,  and 
probably  if  planted  against  a  wall  with  a  warm  exposure  it 
will  prove  really  good.  My  specimens  kept  sound  till  the 
end  of  last  May ;  they  were  not  rich  but  soft,  juicy,  and 
agreeable.  If  grown  as  a  bush  or  low  pyramid  it  should 
have  a  warm  corner  and  light  warm  soil. 

In  writing  about  this  late  pear  I  am  reminded  of  another 
which  has  been  placed  among  kitchen  pears,  but  which  I 
think  may  be  found  worthy  of  better  treatment ;  this  is  Leon 
le  Clerc  de  Laval  (V.  M.)  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  pears  in  cultivation,  keeping  sound  till  June  and 
July,  and  then  becoming  soft  and  eatable.  Now  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  it  were  planted  against  a  south  or 
south-west  wall  it  would  ripen  in  April  and  May  and  become 
a  good  dessert  pear ;  it  is  really  worth  the  experiment. 
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Bezi  d'Esperen  (Esperen) :  this  very  excellent  pear  has 
been  by  some  of  the  Belgian  Pomologists  confounded  with 
Bergamotte  Esperen.  It  is  of  the  same  race,,  but  the  tree  is 
inclined  to  be  thorny,  and  it  is  much  more  vigorous  in  its 
growth  ;  it  also  ripens  from  one  to  two  months  earlier,  gen- 
erally early  in  January,  whereas  the  Bergamotte  ripens  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  afid  often  keeps  well  all  through 
April.  I  received  the  Bezi  about  twelve  years  ago  from 
the  collection  of  Major  Esperen,  who  then  lived  at  Malines, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Bergamotte,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Fondante  de  Malines,  and  a  very  late  pear,  which  seldom  or 
never  ripens,  called  Bonne  de  Malines,  of  course  quite  distinct 
from  the  Winter  Nelis  which  sometimes  goes  under  the 
name.  The  Bezi  d'Esperen  is  a  most  luxuriant  grower  on 
the  quince  stock,  nearly  equal  to  I^rince  Albert  in  that 
respect,  and  bears  well  as  a  pyramid,  being  quite  hardy ;  it  is 
round,  with  much  of  the  Bergamotte  shape,  of  medium  size, 
and  melting  and  very  good  without  any  distinguishing 
aroma. 

Bergamotte  d'Esperen  may  be  described  in  few  words :  it 
is  one  of  our  best  very  late  medium  sized  pears,  of  the  Ber- 
gamotte shape,  very  hardy,  a  free  grower  on  the  quince,  and 
a  most  abundant  bearer  under  all  circumstances. 

Gansel's  Late  Bergamot :  this  was  raised  by  the  late  Jno. 
Williams,  Esq.^  of  Pitmaston,  from  the  Gansel's  Bergamot 
crossed  with  some  late  variety  (I  have  mislaid  his  note  sent 
with  it  as  to  its  parentage).  This  is  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous growing  trees  I  have  ever  met  with  and  slow  in  coming 
into  bearing  unless  double  worked  on  the  quince.  My  trees 
bore  for  the  first  time  in  1855 ;  the  fruit,  in  shape  exactly 
like  the  Gansel's,  but  one-third  smaller,  ripened  towards  the 
end  of  December.  In  flavor  this  delicious  pear  is  like  its 
parent,  having  the  same  exquisite  aroma ;  the  flesh  is  quite 
melting  and  full  of  juice ;  it  is  in  truth  a  late  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamot. Mr.  Williams  advised  that  it  should  be  grown  only 
as  a  standard  or  pyramid  and  not  trained  to  a  wall. 

Doyenn^  Defais  :  this  is  a  French  variety  of  pear,  raised 
at  Angers ;  it  is  full-sized,  in  shape  like  the  White  Doyenn6, 
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or,  as  pear  amateurs  would  say,  of  the  Doyenne  shape,  as  all 
or  nearly  all  the  Doyenn^  pears  are  of  a  roundish  oval  with 
short  stalks.  It  ripened  with  me  the  commencement  of  last 
January  ;  it  is  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  delicate  perfumed 
flavor,  and  of  high  excellence ;  the  tree  is  hardy,  forms  a 
handsome  pyramid,  and  grows  freely  on  the  quince. 

Beurre  Superfin :  this  most  excellent  pear  was  raised  at 
Angers ;  the  tree  is  inclined  to  be  thorny,  is  remarkably 
hardy,  and  like  most  pears  with  that  habit  is  seldom  or  never 
inclined  to  canker.  'Fhe  fruit  is  as  large  and  of  the  shape 
of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  and  its  skin  is  covered  with  a  light 
russety  coat.  When  first  introduced  it  ripened  in  Septem- 
ber, but  latterly  it  has  kept  well  all  through  October.  No 
pear  can  be  more  delicious,  as  it  is  perfectly  melting  and  full 
of  juice  of  a  most  refreshing  quality.  The  tree  succeeds 
well  on  the  quince,  and  comes  into  bearing  more  quickly 
than  when  grafted  on  the  pear,  and  forms  a  healthy  nice 
pyramid. 

Poire  Prevost  (V.  M.) :  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  late 
pears  we  possess,  being,  when  ripe,  of  a  bright  red  and  yel- 
low. It  is  also  one  of  our  most  abundant  bearers.  I  have 
seen  clusters  of  fruit  put  forth  from  the  buds  inserted  in  the 
quince  stock,  so  that  a  tree  budded  in  August  has  given  fruit  ' 
the  following  season.  This  is  very  remarkable ;  it  grows 
well  on  the  quince,  but  not  rapidly,  and  forms  a  small  pro- 
lific pyramid.  Its  fruit  is  medium  sized,  of  a  highly  per- 
fumed or  musky  flavor ;  and  keeps  well  till  May.  These 
last  two  seasons  it  has  not  softened  or  become  melting,  and 
seems  to  require  a  warm  climate.  It  will  be  therefore  ad- 
visable to  plant  it  against  a  south  or  south-west  wall,  or  grow 
it  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house.  These  highly  perfumed 
flavored  pears  are  greatly  esteemed  by  some  amateurs. 

Of  the  above  pears,  noticed  by  Mr.  Rivers,  Beurr^  Superfin 
and  Doyenn6  Defais  have  been  described  and  figured  in  our 
previous  volumes.  Bezi  d'Esperen  is  described  and  figured 
in  another  page.  All,  we  are  glad  to  know,  have  proved 
valuable  varieties. — Ed. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OP  SELECT  VARIETIES  OP  PEARS. 

BT    THK    EDITOB. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  of  pears  from  our  last  vol- 
ume. From  some  cause  the  crop  of  1856  was  not  so  abund- 
ant as  that  of  1855,  and  but  a  small  number  of  the  newer 
varieties  produced  such  specimens  as  would  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  merits ;  we  are  therefore  un- 
able to  give  descriptions  of  some  of  high  reputation  until  the 
experience  of  another  year.  A  few,  however,  which  have 
previously  fruited,  gave  us  much  better  specimens  than  we 
have  had  before,  and  to  such  of  these  as  appear  to  possess 
desirable  qualities  we  now  annex  a  descriptive  account : — 

193.       FONDANTE    DE    MaLINES. 

This  new  pear  has  been  briefly  noticed  in  our  previous 
volumes.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  of  the  late  Major  Espe- 
ren  of  Belgium,  who  raised  the  Grand  Soliel,  Josephine  des 
Malines,  and  several  fine  sorts,  all  chance  productions. 

The  Fondante  de  Malines  (fig.  8)  is  thought  by  some 
cultivators  to  be  a  very  fine  variety.  We  have  had  it  in 
bearing  four  or  five  years,  but  our  specimens  did  not  come 
up,  in  size  and  quality,  to  our  standard  of  a  good  pear  until 
last  season.  They  were  then  not  only  large,  but  ripened  up 
of  a  fine  golden  hue,  with  a  red  cheek,  and  continued  sound 
and  in  fine  order  nearly  up  to  December,  when  they  were 
eaten,  and  proved  half  melting,  buttery,  juicy  and  excellent. 

Our  specimen  trees  are  upon  the  quince  stock,  in  a  rather 
shallow  soil  and  unfavorable  situation,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  inferiority  of  the  early  specimens;  but  having 
become  well  established,  and  the  last  season  a  favorable  one, 
(the  two  former  years  having  been  very  dry,)  the  fruits  ap- 
proached their  true  character.  It  appears  to  flourish  well  on 
the  quince.  The  tree  is  a  somewhat  irregular  grower,  with 
stout  yellowish  wood. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter :  Form,  obovate  pyramidal,  large  at  the 
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crown,  tapering  towards  the  stem:   Skin,  fair,  smooth^  dull, 
yellow  when  mature,  considerably  freckled  and  traced  with 
russet,  and  tinged  with  pale  red  on  the  sunny  side :  Stem^ 
medium  length,  about  one  inch  long,  stout,  swollen,  wrinkled 
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at  the  base,  attached  by  a  fleshy  protuberance :  Eye,  me- 
dium size,  open  and  but  little  sunk  in  a  small  shallow  basin ; 
segments  of  the  calyx  short,  connected:  Fleshy  yellowish 
white,  little  coarse,  half  melting  and  juicy :  Flavor j  rich, 
sugary,  perfumed  and  excellent :  Core,  large,  slightly  gritty : 
Seeds,  medium  size,  long,  and  sharply  pointed. 
Ripe  in  October  and  keeps  till  December. 

194     Os&Ainjo. 

Poire  Gerando. 
In  a  collection  of  pears  received  from  M.  Jamin  of  Paris, 
in  1845,  were  two  trees  under  this  name.    With  no  other 
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knowledge  of  them  than  what  was  stated  in  his  catalogue, 
we  were  wholly  ignorant  of  its  real  qualities,  and,  as  many 
of  the  new  pears  proved  entirely  worthless,  the  Gerando  was 
considered  as  another  of  the  number.  It  first  bore  in  1852 
or  1853,  a  few  small  and  ordinary  pears,  which  did  not  in- 
crease our  expectations  of  its  value.  Subsequently  it  pro- 
duced again,  but  either  from  neglect  in  ripening,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  specimens  did  not  show  much  merit.  Last 
year,  however,  the  tree,  which  is  a  perfect  pyramid,  very 
vigorous,  and  twelve  feet  high,  was  loaded  with  large  and 
magnificent  looking  peara^  which  led  us  to  watch  it  more 
carefully.  Specimens  were  gathered  in  due  season,  and 
placed  away  in  the  fruit  room,  where  they  ripened  up  in 
fine  perfection,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  a 
Beurre  Diel.  Some  of  the  pears  that  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Rochester, 
were  pronounced,  by  Mr.  Berckmans  and  other  good  judges, 
almost  equal  to  that  variety,  and  a  decided  acquisition. 

The  Gerando,  (no.  9,)  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  some- 
what resembles  the  Beurr6  Diel,  making  the  same  stout 
shoots,  but  with  a  more  spreading  and  regular  habit.  The 
foliage  is  large,  showy  and  handsome,  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  evenly  distributed  over  the  branches,  renders  it  a  particu- 
larly attractive  and  beautiful  tree.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark 
brownish  hue.     It  succeeds  well  upon  the  quince. 

We  do  not  find  any  account  of  this  variety  in  the  pomo- 
logical works  which  we  have  examined,  and  suspect  it  is  a 
new  and  undescribed  pear,  or  else  synonymous  with  some 
other  variety  not  yet  known  to  our  cultivators.  In  shape  it 
greatly  resembles  the  figure  of  the  Bergamotte  Heimbourg, 
in  the  Album  de  Pomologie,  a  pear  which  has  not  yet  been 
fruited  in  our  collection.  The  description  of  the  tree,  wood 
and  growth  also  correspond.  Bivort  says  the  "  tree  is  of  a 
vigorous  nature  and  a  superb  aspect,  forming  a  beautiful 
pyramid,"  which  exactly  tiescribes  the  Gerando.  The  only 
doubt  in  regard  to  their  identity,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
statement  he  makes  that  it  first  fruited  in  1847,  while  our 
tree  was  received  in  1846.     As  the  Bergamotte  Heimbourg 
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will  soon  be  in  bearing,  we  shall  have  an  opportanity  to 
clear  up  all  doubts  respecting  the  two  varieties. 

Sizcj  large,  about  three  inches  long  and  three  inches  in 
diameter :  Form^  roundish  obovate,  large  at  the  crown,  nar- 
rowing but  little  toward  the  stem,  regular  in  shape :  Skinj  lit- 
tle rough,  dull  greenish  russet,  with  a  mottled  yellow  and  light 
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russet  tinge  when  mature,  thickly  covered  with  conspicuous 
datk  russet  specks :  Stem,  medium  length,  about  one  inch 
long,  stout,  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  very  small  contracted 
cavity:  Eycj  large,  open,  and  but  slightly  depressed  in  a 
very  shallow  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short,  rounded, 
stiff,  projecting :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  melting  and 
juicy:  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  and  slightly  perfumed:  Care, 
medium  size  :  Seeds,  large,  broad,  and  dark  brown. 
Ripe  in  September  and  October. 
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195.     Bburre^  Eennes.     Album  de  Pomologies  vol.  1. 

The  Beurr6  Kennes  is  a  yariety  of  recent  introduction, 
and  has  only  fruited  in  a  few  American  collections,  not  a 
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sufficient  length  of  time,  perhaps,  to  judge  of  its  general 
merits,  but  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the 
fruit.    It  is  a  seedling  of  Bivort,  the  author  of  the  Album  de 
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.Pomologie^  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Yau  Mons,  who  first  de- 
acribed  it  in  the  Journal  d^  Horticulture  beige  in  1846,  and 
subsequently  in  his  own  work,  above  quoted. 

The  Beurre  Kennes,  (tiq.  10,)  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, forms  a  '^  pyramidal  tree  of  majestic  appearance."  It  is 
well  furnished  with  branches,  which  are  horizontal  in  their 
growth,  and  the  wood,  which  is  stout,  is  of  a  brownish  red 
shade.  Our  trees  are  yet  young,  and  have  only  borne  two 
or  three  years,  but  they  possess  a  vigorous  habit,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  The  original 
tree  in  Bivort's  collection  produced,  in  1847,  more  than  2000 
pears,  many  of  them  of  the  size  of  our  engraving.  The 
fruit  is  very  attractive  in  its  appearance,  with  a  rich  russety 
skin  and  brownish  red  cheek,  much  resembling  the  Seckel. 
It  promises  to  become  a  favorite  variety. 

Size^  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  three 
in  diameter :  Form^  oblong  obovate,  inclining  to  pyramidal, 
large  at  the  crown,  contracted  near  the  middle  and  tapering 
to  the  stem :  Skin^  slightly  rough,  dull  yellow,  nearly  cov- 
ered with  brownish  russet,  tinged  with  bright  red  in  the  sun, 
and  dotted  with  large  russet  specks :  Steniy  medium  length, 
one  inch  long,  stout,  nearly  straight,  swollen  and  fleshy  at 
the  base,  and  inserted,  TV^ithout  any  cavity,  sometimes  on 
one  side  of  a  swollen  lip:  Eye^  medium  size,  open,  and 
scarcely  depressed  in  a  broad  and  very  shallow  basin  ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  short,  reflexed :  Fleshy  yellowish  white, 
coarse,  melting  and  juicy :  Flavor,  rich,  very  sugary,  and 
slightly  perfumed :  Core,  medium  size :  Seeds,  medium  size, 
long  and  slender. 

Ripe  in  October,  and  keeps  well  three  or  four  weeks. 

196.     Catinka.     Album  de  Pomologie,  vol.  4,  p.  39. 

The  Catinka  (fig.  11)  is  still  another  of  Esperen's  seed- 
lings, and  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  with  a  high  rep- 
utation, which  it  has  not,  so  far,  fully  maintained.  The 
trees  are  yet  small,  and  it  may  improve  in  quality.  The 
first  i)ears  we  tasted,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  very  fine, 
though  of  small  size ;  but  the  last  year,  some  large  and 
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showy  specimens  were  not  so  good  as  the  smaller  ones: 
possibly  they  were  overgrown,  or,  in  the  wet  season  of  1866, 
were  not  so  high  flavored  as  usual. 


CATIHKA  PIAR. 

The  tree  is  of  a  vigorous  growth,  but  makes  rather  long 
and  slender  shoots  of  a  grayish  color.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer. 

SizCf  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter:  Form,  oblong  pyramidal,  full  at  the 
crown,  tapering  regularly  towards  the  stem:  Skin,  fair, 
smooth,  pale  yellow  at  maturity,  thickly  dotted  with  con- 
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spicuoos  russety  specks  and  covered  with  smooth  russet 
around  the  eye :  Stem,  long,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
lengthy  rather  slender,  straight,  swollen  at  the  base,  and  ob- 
liquely inserted  in  a  very  small,  contracted  cavity,  highest 
on  one  side :  Eye,  small,  open,  and  but  §lightly  depressed  in 
a  small  shallow  basin;  segments  of  the  calyx  short,  stiflf. 
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projecting:    Flesh,   yellowish  white,  coarse,   melting  and 
juicy :  Flavor,  pleasant  vinous,  slightly  perfumed  and  good : 
Cin'e,  large  :  Seeds,  broad,  slightly  pointed,  light  brown. 
R^pe  in  October  and  November. 

197.     Bezi  d'Esperen. 

This  is  another  of  the  seedlings  of  the  late  Major  Esperen 
of  Belgium,  which  has  but  recently  fruited  in  our  American 
collections,  and  appears  to  possess  many  fine  qualities.    The 
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tree  is  a  good  giowet;  exceedingly  hardy,  and  an  abundant 
and  regular  bearer.  Owing  to  some  errors  this  has  been 
confounded  with  the  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  a  very  different 
fruit,  which  ripens  in  the  winter.  The  Bezi  d'Esperen  {wia. 
12)  is  an  autumn  pear. 

Our  tree,  now  eight  or  ten  years  old,  is  of  good  size,  and 
produced  some  very  fine  specimens  the  last  year.  Pre- 
viously they  had  been  smaller,  which  induced  us  to  think  they 
would  be  deficient  in  size.  Its  only  fault  is  that  it  falls 
easily  from  the  tree,  though  this  may  have  been  from  neg- 
lect in  not  gathering  soon  enough.  The  wood  is  moderately 
stout,  and  of  a  grayish  olive  shade. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  three 
in  diameter :  Form,  oblong  obovate,  irregular,  large  in  the 
middle,  rounding  off  to  the  crown  and  suddenly  tapering  to 
the  stem :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  green,  becoming  dull  yellow 
when  mature,  slightly  traced  and  dotted  with  russet,  and 
marbled  with  a  few  dark  green  specks:  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  one  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  straight,  and 
obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  contracted  cavity,  on  one  side 
of  a  swollen  lip :  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  slightly  sunk 
in  a  small,  unevenly  formed  basin;  segments  of  the  calyx 
stout,  broad :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  melting  and  very 
juicy :  Flavor,  vinous,  sprightly,  perfumed  and  excellent  : 
Core,  large,  little  gritty :  Seeds,  large,  dark,  and  pointed  at 
the  base. 

Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

198.  CoLMAR  d'Alost.  Belgique  Horticole. 
Comtesse  d'Aloet,  of  some. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  new  pears.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  J.  de  Jonghe,  who  has  given  a  description  of  it  in 
the  Belgique  Horticole,  it  was  raised  by  M.  Hethwick,  of 
Alost,  Belgium,  and  first  fruited  in  1852.  It  is  consequently 
yet  quite  new  in  American  collections,  and  fruited  here  for 
the  first  time  in  1866.  It  is  a  prepossessing  looking  pear,  of 
a  rather  peculiar  form,  blunt  at  both  ends,  with  a  ruddy 
cheek,  and  promises  to  be  a  fine  variety. 
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The  Colmar  d'Alost  (fig.  13)  is  a  vigorous  growing  tree, 
of  a  good  habit,  and  appears  well  adapted  for  a  pyramid. 
The  trees,  however,  are  yet  too  young  to  know  whether 
they  will  succeed  upon  the  quince.  The  wood  is  of  a  gray- 
ish olive. 


is.     COLMAR  D*AL08T  PKAR. 

^ 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter :  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  slightly  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  and  obtuse  at  the  stem :  Skin,  fair, 
smooth,  yellowish  green,  becoming  deep  yellow  at  maturity, 
very  thickly  dotted  with  large  red  and  russety  specks,  most 
abundant  on  the  sunny  side  :  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  very  thick,  stout,  wrinkled,  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
inserted  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  cavity  on  one  side  of  a 
swollen  projection:   Eye,  medium  size,  closed,  and  little 
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sunk  ia  a  small  furrowed  basia ;  segments  of  the  calyx  me* 
dium  length:  Fleshy  yellowish  white,  fine,  melting  and 
juicy :  Flavory  vinous,  brisk,  rich,  and  pleasantly  perfumed : 
Core^  medium  size  :  Seeds^  small,  rather  slender,  and  mostly 
abortive. 

Ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  well. 


THE   POPLAR.— POPt/Ll/S. 

BT  WILSON  FLAQO. 

In  early  spring,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
many  of  the  uncultivated  districts  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  are  extensive  growths  of  poplars,  hanging  full  of 
olive  green  aments,  and  spreading  the  hue  of  their  blossoms 
over  the  whole  surface.  At  this  period  the  poplars  are  very 
attractive  objects,  and  have  the  merit  of  preceding  other 
trees,  in  the  early  development  of  their  flowers.  These 
blossoms  are,  in  some  of  the  species,  tinted  with  red  and 
purple  stamens,  but  in  the  large  and  small  American  aspen, 
they  do  not  vary  from  a  bright  olive.  The  poplars,  .as  a 
class,  are  not  very  handsome  trees.  They  are  generally 
deficient  in  beauty  and  depth  of  foliage,  which  is  imperfect 
in  its  verdure,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  tremulous  habit 
and  its  fragrance.  The  most  of  the  species  have  large  leaves, 
rather  thmly  distributed,  seldom  dense  enough  to  shade  the 
earth  from  the  direct  beams  of  the  sun,  so  that  with  their 
trembling  in  the  wind,  when  the  sun  penetrates  their  mass, 
they  produce  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  beautiful  flickering 
shade. 

The  poplars  are  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  not  exceeded 
even  by  the  willow  in  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings.  They  will  flourish  in  nearly  all 
situations ;  but  they  prefer  a  moist  sandy  soil,  which  is  not 
boggy.  They  are  particularly  useful  for  planting  by  the 
sides  of  dusty  roads,  which  are  used  as  thoroughfares,  where 
other  trees  would  refuse  to  thrive.     The  rapidity  of  their 
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growth  also  renders  them  highly  valuable  where  a  speedy 
plantation  is  wanted.  On  this  account  they  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  new  settlements  which  are  destitute  of  trees, 
to  be  used  as  predecessors  of  a  grove  of  supei-ior  kinds. 
Other  trees  of  more  valuable  species,  planted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  poplars,  would  receive  from  them  a  needful 
protection  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  The  poplars, 
in  a  very  few  years,  would  become  iarge  and  beautiful  trees, 
while  their  nurselings  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  When  the 
latter  have  acquired  a  good  size,  their  protectors  would  be- 
gin to  wear  the  marks  of  age  and  decrepitude,  and  might  be 
removed.  By  this  method  of  planting,  we  may  obtain  a 
handsome  growth  of  poplars,  which,  during  the  short  prime 
of  their  life,  are  as  beautiful  as  the  average  of  other  trees ; 
and  when  they  have  lost  their  beauty  by  age,  other  trees, 
which  have  been  fostered  under  their  protection,  are  large 
enough  to  take  their  places.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  many  kinds  of  trees,  like  the  oak  and  the  elm,  grow 
more  and  more  beautiful  as  they  advance  in  years,  the  pop- 
lars of  every  species  are  beautiful  only  while  they  are  young 
and  in  their  prime.  When  they  have  grown  old,  they  are 
unsightly  objects,  having  neither  dignity  nor  grace.  Hence 
we  can  always  remove  them  without  that  regret  which  we 
should  feel  on  being  obliged  to  remove  an  old  maple,  or  an 
old  oak. 

The  wood  of  all  the  species  of  poplar  is  similar  in  its 
qualities,  having  the  softness  of  pine,  without  its  tendency 
to  splinter,  and  capable  of  receiving  an  indentation  without 
being  split.  Though  highly  perishable  when  exposed  to 
moisture,  it  is  equal  to  any  wood  in  durability  when  kept 
perfectly  dry ;  and  it  may  be  used  for  all  common  purposes 
to  which  the  white  pine  is  adapted.  The  Latin  name  of 
this  family  of  trees  is  populus,  which  signi&es people.  The 
streets  of  Rome  were  anciently  shaded  by  rows  of  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar ;  and  hence  it  was  called  the  people's  tree. 

There  are  three  poplars  which  are  considered  indigenous 
in  Massachusetts :  these  are  the  Small  Poplar,  or  American 
Aspen  ;  the  Large  Poplar,  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead, 
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The  American  Aspen,  or  Small  Poplar,  (Populvs  tremu- 
iaides)j  is  a  very  common  tree,  but  it  is  so  little  esteemed 
that  it  is  not  often  allowed  to  attain  its  full  size.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  copses,  and  on  the  edges  of  forests ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom cultivated  for  shade  or  ornament,  though  the  other  two 
indigenous  species  are  very  common  in  the  enclosures  of 
our  dwelling-houses.  This  tree  has  a  peculiar  slenderness 
of  habit,  rendered  beautiful  by  the  smoothness  of  its  olive 
green  bark,  and  the  straightness  of  its  limbs.  The  great 
defect  of  this  tree  is  the  want  of  density  in  its  foliage  and 
spray.  Its  small  branches  are  few  .and  far  apart,  and  its 
leaves  are  small  and  sparse.  Yet  the  beauty  of  these  leaves, 
on  a  near  examination,  is  unsurpassed.  They  are  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  beautifully  serrated,  and  fringed  with  a  soft 
silken  and  purple  down.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  branch  from  any  other  tree  so  beautiful  as  a  sprig  of 
the  American  Aspen,  covered  with  its  newly-sprouted  fol- 
iage. No  other  poplar  exceeds  this  species  in  the  tremulous 
habit  of  its  leaves,  which  are  put  into  rapid  motion  by  a 
breeze  so  soft  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  our  senses. 

This  tremulous  habit  of  the  foliage  is  one  of  the  mpst  de- 
lightful attributes  of  the  poplar  tribe ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  recount  all  the  pleasing  images  which  are  awakened 
by  their  soft  rustling  murmurs,  as  they  are  shaken  in  the 
wind.  To  my  own  mind,  this  sound  is  deeply  suggestive 
of  tranquillity,  as  it  is  only  during  a  calm  that  it  is  particu- 
larly observed.  When  a  strong  wind  prevails,  the  leaves  of 
almost  all  trees  are  put  in  motion,  and  their  rustling  is  uni- 
versal. But  when  one  is  silting  at  the  window  on  a  still 
summer  day,  or  sauntering  in  the  woods,  or  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a  quiet  nook,  when  the  winds  are  so  calm  that  the 
hum  of  the  invisible  insect  swarms  which  are  hovering  in 
the  atmosphere  may  be  distinctly  heard,  then  is  the  trem- 
bling motion  of  the  aspen  leaves  peculiarly  suggestive  of  this 
serenity  of  the  elements.  The  whirring  of  the  gumming 
bird's  wings  may  then  be  heard,  as  he  searches  the  cups  of 
the  garden  lilies  for  the  insects  which  are  sipping  honey 
from  their  nectaries.     The  rustling  of  the  aspen  leaves  is , 
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therefore,  a  highly  tranquilizing  sound,  associated  with  rest 
in  the  languid  hour  o£  noon,  or  with  watching  in  the  still 
hours  of  a  summer  night. 

When  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  movement  of  a  rising  tempest,  the  aspen,  by  its 
excessive  agitation,  gives  us  a  prophetic  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach. Often,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  the  first  notice  I 
have  received  of  a  rising  thunder  storm  came  from  the  in- 
creased trepidation  of  the  leaves  of  ,a  poplar  tree  that  stood 
before  my  study  window.  Hence,  while  the  rustling  of  the 
aspen  leaf  is  allied  with  the  delightful  serenity  of  summer 
weather,  and  with  those  emotions  of  cheerfulness  and  peace 
which  accompany  these  periods,  it  has  likewise  a  tender 
expression  of  melancholy  in  its  tones,  as  indicative  of  a  gen- 
eral stirring  of  the  winds,  that  come  Tip  with  prophetic 
messages  from  the  dark  western  horizon. 

The  second  species  of  this  family  is  the  Large  Poplar, 
(P,  grandidentaia,)  a  lofty  tree,  of  noble  dimensions,  ex- 
ceeding in  size  both  of  the  other  species.  In  the  forest  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  perfectly  straight  stem,  and  smooth  green- 
ish bark.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
small  poplar,  more  pointed  and  more  deeply  indented  in  the 
margin.  Like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  they  have  p, 
slender  and  flattened  footstalk,  causing  them  to  be  readily 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind.  They  have  a  whitish  appear- 
ance underneath,  approaching  to  the  silvery  lustre  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  foliage  of  the  white  poplar.  This  tree,  though 
defective  in  depth  and  density  of  foliage,  has  a  very  neat 
and  luxuriant  ramification,  and  is  surpassed  by  very  few 
trees  in  the  elegance  of  its  spray. 

Considered  in  all  respects,  the  large  aspen  is  a  very  good 
shade  tree,  diflusing  an  agreeable  fragrance  in  the  atmosphere, 
affording  a  pleasant  flickering  shade,  and  requiring  but  a  few 
years  to  attain  its  average  height  and  dimensions.  I  have 
seen  trees  of  this  species  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old, 
two  or  three  of  which  were  large  enough  to  afford  all  the 
necessary  shade  for  an  ample  enclosure.  But  while  the 
planting  of  these  trees  deserves  to  be  encouraged,  they 
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should  always  be  accompanied  with  those  of  slower  growth 
and  more  valuable  properties,  to  take  the  place  of  the  poplars 
when  they  have  lost  their  beauty  by  age.  The  large  poplar 
in  its  native  habitats,  where  it  has  had  room  for  the  full 
development  of  its  branches,  and  in  the  prime  of  its  strength 
and  vigor,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  with  the  whole  mass  of  its  foliage  trembling  in 
the  wind,  is  surpassed  in  beauty  by  few  trees  of  the  forest. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead,  (P.candicanSj)  though,  perhaps,  not 
indigenous  in  this  State,  is  more  generally  known  than  any 
other  species,  having,  for  a  century  past,  been  extensively 
cultivated  as  a  shade  tree.  It  is  a  lai^e  tree,  of  very  rapid 
growth,  like  the  preceding  species,  and  flourishes  well  in  all 
kinds  of  situations.  The  leaves  of  this  poplar  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  buttonwood,  of  a  brighter  verdure  than 
those  of  the  other  species,  and  noted  for  a  peculiar  balsamic 
fragrance.  The  male  and  female  Balm  of  Gileads  differ  very 
obviously  in  their  appearance,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  two  separate  species.  The  leaves  of  the  fertile  tree  are 
somewhat  larger^  and  the  scales  that  envelop  the  buds  are 
laden  with  more  balsam  than  in  the  barren  tree.  The  lat- 
ter, howevjsr,  is  preferable,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
cottony  down,  which  is  so  abundant  in  the  aments  of  the 
fertile  tree.  This  has  been  more  generally  cultivated,  on 
account  of  its  greater  product  of  balsam,  which  is  valued  for 
its  medicinal  virtues.  The  buds  have  long  been  famous  as 
a  popular  remedy.  They  are  very  resinous,  yield  tacamahac, 
and,  infused  in  oil,  produce  a  vulnerary  balsam. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  is  seldom  seen  in  its  true  symmetri- 
cal proportions,  as  there  are  but  few  in  the  land  which  have 
not  been  more  or  less  broken  by  the  wind;  for  this  tree 
always  yields  up  its  branches,  one  by  one,  to  the  assailing 
tempest,  and  thus  saves  itself  from  an  overthrow.  Many 
persons,  who  allow  their  regard  to  fashion  to  control  their 
taste,  even  in  those  matters  in  relation  to  which  fashion  is 
entirely  senseless,  have  destroyed  their  old  Balm  of  Gileads, 
to  make  place  for  other  trees.  The  folly  of  this  course  is 
apparent  when  we  consider  tl\at  any  full  grown  tree  is  more 
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valuable  than  a  sapling  of  the  most  desirable  species.  He 
who  cuts  down  his  full  grown  trees  for  the  sake  of  planting 
others  of  a  preferable  sort,  must  remain  twenty  years  or 
more  without  any  shade.  If  the  space  would  admit,  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  the  young  trees  outside  of  the  Balm 
of  Gileads,  which  might  be  cut  down  when  the  former  were 
sufficiently  large  to  take  their  places. 


THE  ROSE.— No.  4. 

BT  PROF.  0.  O.  PAQB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

NouEROus  methods  of  raising  roses  from  seeds  have  been 
advised,  and  most  authorities  agree  in  the  instructions 
to  preserve  the  rose  seeds  in  pots  in  a  cool  place  during 
winter  and  plant  early  in  spring.  This  practice  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  and  in  our  climate  would  quite  dis- 
courage an  amateur.  The  very  careful  attention  indispen* 
sable  in  the  nursing  of  the  young  plants,  screening  them 
from  sun  and  wind,  diligent  waterings,  the  slow  growth  of 
the  plants,  the  poor  chance  of  seeing  any  bloom  the  first 
year,  and  the  needful  protection  to  prevent  their  being  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  first  winter,  are  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  spring  planting.  Having  tried  most  of  the  plans 
recommended  by  others,  I  have  finally  adopted  one  which 
gives  most  promising  results,  and  will  afford  the  greatest 
profit  and  satisfaction  to  the  professional  florist,  and  for  ^e 
amateur  will  keep  his  curiosity  on  the  stretch  for  six  months 
of  the  first  year,  and  yearly  thereafter,  if  the  pursuit  is  kept 
up.  To  one  who  has  a  penchant  for  floral  novelties  nothing 
contributes  more  to  his  pleasure,  or  tends  more  to  keep  ex- 
citement on  the  perpetual  qui-vive,  than  daily  visits  to  a  bed 
of  seedlings  of  his  own  sovnng  for  the  production  of  new 
varieties.  If  he  should  have  hybridized  for  this  purpose, 
then  expectation  may  well  go  tip-toe  all  day  long,  and  the 
reward  and  gratification  will  be  commensurate,  even  with 
but  one  signal  result  from  a  <*  thousand  "  trials.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  hybridize  roses  with  any  certainty  or  system,  for 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  given,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
part  of  oar  nevr  roses  are  chance  seedlings,  that  is  to  say,  the 
seeds  have  been  sown  at  a  venture,  and  the  valuable  kinds 
selected  from  the  great  mass  of  worthless  varieties.  Par- 
sons informs  us  from  personal  observation  of  a  systematic 
hybridization  by  Laffay,  and  also  of  the  success  of  Rivers 
in  this  way ;  but  yet,  with  all  possible  care,  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  operation,  and  it  is  perhaps 
quite  as  easy  to  take  the  seeds  at  random  from  a  patch  of 
good  roses,  especially  where  a  little  care  may  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  self-fecundation,  and  the  cross-impregna- 
tion left  to  winds  and  insects.  These  points  we  will  con- 
sider hereafter,  and  come  now  directly  to  the  process  of  seed 
culture.  According  to  the  extent  of  your  operations  pre- 
pare a  good  hotbed  frame  early  in  the  fall,  or  any  time 
before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Fill  it  about  two  feet  deep  with 
rich  compost  earth,  say  half  sod-loam,  or  good  garden  soil, 
and  half  well-decomposed  manure  (cow  preferred)  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  of  old  lime,  as 
the  compost  is  made  up.  The  liming  may  be  omitted,  but 
not  without  some  loss.  Be  sure  to  turn  over  the  compost 
thoroughly  to  see  that  there  are  no  worms  or  beetle-grubs  in 
it,  as  they  not  only  will  burrow  and  disturb  the  surface  soil, 
but  the  latter  will  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  destroy 
them.*  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  sowing,  level 
the  earth  carefully  with  a  rake  and  drop  the  seeds  upon  the 
surface,  either  in  drills  four  inches  apart,  or  broadcast,  and 
fix  your  labels.     Sift  now  the  same  compost,  or  a  lighter 

*  The  gruh  of  the  Beetle,  commoDly  called  the  June>bug^-a  bronze  green  beetle, 
generally  appearing  in  July  instead  of  June—is  very  destrucUve  to  young  routes,  and 
o(\eu  destroys  large  bnsbes.  I  have  had  many  hundreds  of  seedling  roses  destroyed 
by  them  in  one  season.  Where  the  roots  are  small  and  tender  they  will  commenee 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Up  foot  and  eat  it  enurely  away  up  lo  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  will  oflen  girdle  the  rooU  of  larger  bushes.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  against 
them,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Beetles  by  saucers  of  molasses  laid  about  their  haunts, 
into  which  they  will  plunge  and  become  entrapped.  This  grub  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "fat  warm"  here,  and  is  a  sluggish,  hideous  insect,  and  when  exhumed,  crawls 
upon  its  back,  lliey  sometimes  destroy  whole  beds  of  strawberry  plants,  and  also 
whole  acres  of  potatoes.  It  has  been  at  times  very  destructive  to  tlie  potato  crop  in 
Europe,  and  deserves  our  special  attention. 
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one  perhaps,  through  a  sieve,  sixteen  meshes  to  the  square 
inch,  upon  the  seeds  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  and  thus  all 
the  seeds  will  be  at  an  even  depth,  and  the  inch  covering, 
when  well  watered,  will  settle  to  about  half  an  inch  in  depth. 
Collect  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  the  fall.  Keep  the 
Remontants,  Bourbons,  Teas,  Noisettes,  Annuals,  etc.,  each 
to  themselves.  The  earlier  the  seeds  can  be  gathered  the 
better.  Observe  that  the  heps  of  many  roses,  particularly 
the  Teas,  do  not  turn  red,  but  are  green  or  russet  color  when 
ripe.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  picked  out  of  the 
heps,  for  a  few  days'  delay  will  materially  retard  their  ger- 
mioation.  Rose .  seeds,  if  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
immediately  sown,  will  germinate  in  two  to  three  weeks, 
treated  as  above  directed.  Sown  in  November  they  will  be 
up  in  December,  and  continue  to  come  up  all  winter,  so  that 
by  February  the  plants  will  be  several  inches  high,  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  the  Teas  and  Bourbons  will  begin  to 
bloom,  and  they  will  continue  on  blooming  until  November, 
and  instead  of  puny  plants  you  may  then  transplant  from 
this  bed  strong  stocky  plants  two  and  three  feet  high. — I 
have  had  plants  thus  managed  five  feet  high  the  first  season 
from  the  seeds,  and  in  bloom  from  May  to  November.  Re- 
montants thus  treated  will  sometimes  bloom  late  in  the  first 
season,  and  instead  of  waiting  three,  four,  and  five  years,  for 
Remontants  and  Annuals,  they  will  generally  bloonfi  the 
second. year.  Their  hardiness  will  allow  them  to  be  left  in 
the  bed  uncovered  the  second  winter,  although  a  cedar  brush 
protection  from  sun  and  wind  will  be  serviceable.  The 
Bourbons  and  Teas  should  be  removed  to  the  open  ground 
or  pots  th,e  first  season  late  in  November.  The  luxury  of 
such  a  seedling  bed  to  the  rose  amateur  can  hardly  be  antici- 
pated. With  a  bed  sixteen  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  he 
may  see  a  new  rose  every  day  during  the  summer,  and  two 
of  the  fall  months.  The  bed  of  course  must  be  well  man- 
aged. It  must  be  kept  well  watered,  be  banked  up  outside 
with  manure  to  keep  out  frost,  and  above  all  be  mice-proof 
until  the  seeds  are  up.  I  doubt  if  the  professional  florist  can 
propagate  stocks  as  rapidly  by  another  method  as  the  above. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  our  best  stock,  the  Manetti,  seeds 
freely,  or  at  all ;  but  the  sweetbriar,  an  excellent  stock  for 
low  budding,  furnishes  an  abu  idance  of  seeds,  and  a  thou- 
sand strong  plants  may  be  thus  raised  in  a  very  small  spacOi 
most  of  them  fit  to  bud  upon  the  first  year. 


FLORICULTURAL  NOnCE& 


Double  Camellia  reticulata. — ^A  new  double-flowered 
variety  of  the  well-known  Camellia  reticulata  was  recently 
exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition. 
The  Chinese  were  known  to  possess  such  a  plant,  but  it  has 
never  before  been  introduced.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune 
to  Bagshot,  some  years  since,  from  the  north  of  China.  He 
bought  it  of  a  Chinaman  under  the  representation  that  it  was 
a  double  reticulata,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  It 
entirely  resembles  the  reticulata  in  leaf;  the  flower  is  a  vivid 
crimson  and  quite  double,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  be  a  much 
better  grower  than  even  that  gigantic  kind  ,*  a  bloom  on  a 
strong  plant,  about  three  weeks  since,  was  reputed  to  meas- 
ure five  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  to  be 
perfectly  double ;  but  the  one  on  the  specimen  shown  was 
not  so  large,  as  it  was  a  small  side  branch.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  acquisition. 

Petunia  imperialis,  the  new  double  white  petunia,  is  a 
fine  acquisition,  particularly  to  the  greenhouse,  where  it 
displays  its  large  double  white  flowers  in  profusion.  In 
England  it  has  not  proved  a  good  bedding  variety,  owing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  moist  climate ;  but,  under  our  warmer 
sun,  it  may  flourish  better,  and  prove  as  free  a  bloomer  as  the 
single  varieties.  When  grown  in  perfection  the  flowers 
resemble  a  double  Cape  Jasmine. 

New  Verbenas. — There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  new 
varieties  of  this  fine  flower  introduced  the  present  spring, 
among  which  we  notice  the  following : — 
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Ohry  of  America,  rich  orange  scarlet,  with  crimson  cen- 
tre ;  large  flower. 

Queen  of  Summer ,  beautiful  satiny  rose,  with  conspicuous 
lemon  eye ;  fine  truss. 

Sarah  Elizabeth^  blush  white,  with  rich  purple  centre ; 
fine  formed  truss. 

Isabella,  delicate  light  ground,  with  conspicuous  lavender 
blue  centre ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation. 

Cerise  Unique,  beautiful  bright  cherry,  an  unusual  color, 
distinct  and  fine. 

Purpurea  odoratisima,  purple,  fine  flowerer,  and  as  fra- 
grant as  the  heliotrope. 

The  above  were  raised  by  Mr.  D.  Barker,  Utica,  New 
York. 

Sunlight,  (Hovey's,)  dazzling  scarlet,  superb. 

Crimson  Glow,  (Hovey's,)  brilliant  carmine,  new  color, 
vith  deeply  cut  foliage. 

Orient  Pearl,  (Hovey's,)  blush,  with  deeper  eye,  exquisite. 

Bijou,  (Hovey's,)  pink,  with  crimson  eye,  very  fiine. 

The  following  are  new  English  varieties : — 

Mrs.  Holford,  fine  waxy  white,  good  petal. 

Mrs.  Woodroffe,  brilliant  scarlet,  larger  than  Defiance. 

Blue  Bonnet,  (Edmonds',)  light  blue,  large  truss. 

Kif^  of  Sardinia,  (Edmonds',)  deep  crimson,  white  eye. 

Preeminent,  (Edmonds,')  rosy  scarlet,  white  eye. 

Victory,  (Edmonds',)  rosy  lilac,  large  white  eye,  and 
smooth  petal. 

New  Annuals. — Some  additions  to  this  valuable  class  of 
flowers  have  been  made  the  last  year.  Among  them  the 
following,  which  are  worthy  of  attention : — 

Verbena  incisa  coccinea,  a  new  and  pretty  variety,  with 
finely  cut  foliage  and  purple  flowers. 

Nemesia  compacta,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultiva- 
tion, having  the  appearance  of  a  small  shrub,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers. 

Phlox  Drummondia  striata,  beautifully  striped. 

Sabbatia  campestris,  beautiful,  delicate  in  habit,  bright 
rose  color,  yellow  stars  around  the  centre. 
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Sapanaria  calabrica^  delicate  pale  pink,  one  of  the  best 
bedding  out  annuals. 

344.  Htpe'ricum  OBLONcirLoauif  Chaisy.    OBLOiia*LEATK]> 

St.  Jounswort.     (Hypericinese.)    Nepal. 

AkainumlTsbnb;  cnnrtag  two  feel  Udi;  wiAjdatom§emen\t9Veulnttntnmmenfmittmwi' 
kf  layen;  tr own  in  licht  lomm  and  leaf  iMMkL   BoC.  Mac.  18SC  pi.  WM, 

The  acquisition  of  such  a  magnificent  shrub  to  the  gardens 
of  England  causes  us  to  renew  our  regret  that  so  few  of  the 
rich  treasures  of  Himalaya  and  Nepal  have  as  yet  proved 
hardy  in  our  severe  climate.  This,  like  some  of  the  Eastern 
Rhododendrons,  comes  from  an  elevation  of  6-12,000  feet, 
and  stands  perfectly  the  climate  of  England ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  survive  the  winters  with  us  north  of  Washing- 
ton. If  so,  it  would  be  an  addition  to  our  gardens  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  a  most  lovely  evergreen  shrub,  with  foliage 
resembling  the  Ealmia,  and  with  brilliant  yellow  fiowerSi 
about  the  size  of  the  Harrison  rose:  these  are  copiously 
produced  in  large  corymbs  and  literally  cover  the  plants, 
their  golden  tints  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  deep  green 
leaves.  The  stenis  are  reddish  brown.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  indefatigable  Lobb,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  & 
Son,  in  whose  nursery  it  has  flowered.  It  will  find  its  way 
into  every  English  garden. 

We  hope  to  see  it  speedily  introduced  to  American  collec- 
tions. If  it  does  stand  our  severe  winters,  of  which  we  have 
doubts,  it  will  prove  a  rich  acquisition  to  the  greenhouse ; 
or,  perhaps  with  protection  in  a  frame  or  cellar,  bloom  readi- 
ly in  the  open  ground.     (Bot.  Mag.^  Nov.) 

345.  Leperi^zia    latifo^lia  Herb.     Broad-leaved   Lepe^ 

RiziA.     (AmarylidesB.)     South  America. 

A  sreenhouse  bulb;  rrowinc  one  Toot  hhh;  wUh  yellow  andcreen  flowers;  appearinc  in  aatomiii 
liUTinwecl  by  oflsets*,  yrowti  In  li«ht  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mac.  iSe,  pi.  4952. 

"  An  ornamental  South  American  bulbiferous  plant,  native 
of  moist,  shady,  woody  places  in  the  province  of  Tarma, 
Andes  of  Peru,  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  Pan- 
cratium latifolium.  It  throws  up  a  stem  terminated  with 
eight  or  ten  pendulous  flowers  of  a  tubular  shape,  pale  yel- 
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low,  tipped  with  bright  green.    It  thrives  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  it  blossoms  in  September."     (Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

346.  Castanea    chrtsophtlla  Doug,      Golden-leaved 
Chestnut.     (Cupuliferae.)    Columbia  River. 

A  liardy  tree;  irowins  fifty  ftet  hUb;  with  grren  and  golden  learei.   Bot  Mag.  1856,  pi.  495S. 

A  beautiful  tree,  which  thrives  well  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  arboretum.  The  leaves  are  of 
medium  size,  deep  glossy  green  on  the  surface,  with  the 
under  side  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  innumerable  russet  peltate  scales  of  that  color.  The  tree 
was  discovered  by  Douglas  in  1830,  about  the  Grand  Rapids 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon,  and  has  since  been  seen 
by  Hartweg  and  others ;  but  none  of  these  collectors  were 
able  to  send  home  seeds.  One  solitary  plant,  however,  was 
raised  from  a  seed  gathered  by  Burke,  which  is  now  (1866) 
five  feet  high,  and  has  for  several  years  produced  spikes  of 
flowers,  but  no  seeds  have  matured.  The  tree  bears  the 
severest  Enghsh  winters  unharmed.  It  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  hardy  tree  with  us,  coming  from  so  far  north,  and 
we  trust  some  of  the  seeds  may  be  sent  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  by  some  of  the  Oregon  settlers  who  appreciate  beau- 
tiful trees.     (Bot  Mag.^  Dec.) 

347.  SiNNi^NGiA  YouMGiA^NA  Martiock.    Dr.  Young's  Sin- 

NiNoiA.     (Gesneraceae.)    Hybrid. 

A  greenhofMe  plant;  growing  one  foot  high ;  with  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  snmmer:  incnmKd 
hf  couiugs  of  ibe  leaToa;  grown  in  light  peaty  loil.   Bot.  Mag.  1856,  pi.  4954. 

A  hybrid  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Marnock  some  years  ago, 
at  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  between  Gloxinia  speciosa 
and  Sinningia  relatina,  having  the  flower  of  the  Gloxinia 
and  the  five-winged  calyx  of  the  Sinningia.  In  general  ap- 
pearance it  is  similar  to  the  Gloxinia,  but  the  flowers  are 
smaller.     (Bot  Mag.,  Dec.) 

348.  Trict^rtis  pilo^ra  Wait    Hairy  Trictrtis.    (Uvu- 

lariae.)    Himalaya. 

A  greenhouse  plant;  growing  one  Ibot  high;  with  apotted  floww;  appearing  in  ipriagt  increaied 
hf  cwtioga;  grown  in  peaty  aoil.    Bot.  Mag.  1856,  pi.  4959. 

Though  possessing  no  striking  beauty  it  is  a  plant  which 
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cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  from  the  peculiar  form  and 
coloring  of  the  flowers.  These  are  small,  six-celled,  starry 
white,  and  covered  with  numerous  crimson  dots.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  where  Dr.  Hooker  detected  it  and 
sent  the  seeds  to  Kew  Gardens.     (Bot.  Mag.^  Dec.) 

349.  LiNUM   GRANDIFLORUM  Dcsf.     LaRGE-FLOWERED  FlaZ. 

(Linese.)    Africa. 

An  annual  plant ;  rrowing  one  foot  hish;  with  crimson  flowen;  appeaiini  all  aummer;  increased 
by  seeds;  grown  In  good  garden  soil.    Bot.  Mag.  1856,  pi.  49M. 

The  acquisition  of  this  new  Linum  is  already  fully  appre- 
ciated by  all  our  amateur  cultivators,  in  whose  gardens  it 
has  made  so  brilliant  a  display  the  past  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  additions  to  our  annual  flowers  which  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  easiest  cultivation,  growing 
in  any  light  rich  soil,  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  border, 
where  its  brilliant  crimson  flowers  and  slender,  graceful 
habit  make  it  one  of  the  gayest  objects  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  leaves  are  narrow,  of  a  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
plants  are  covered  with  its  large  and  superb  flowers.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  to  greenhouse  culture,  and  forms  a  decorative 
plant  throughout  the  autumn  months.  It  was  introduced 
from  Algiers.     (BoL  Mag.^  Dec.) 

350.  Mela^stoma    DENTicuLA>ruM  LobilL     Toothed   Me- 

LASTOMA.     (Melastomaceae.)    New  Caledonia. 

A  greenhouse  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  August;  increased 
by  cottingt ;  grown  In  rich  light  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  1856,  pi.  4957. 

A  very  pretty  Melastoma,  of  a  neat  and  bushy  habit,  with 
very  dark  green  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of  white  flowers. 
It  was  discovered  long  ago  by  Labillardiere,  but  has  now 
been  first  introduced  to  Europe  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Kew 
Gardens,  where  ft  was  raised.  It  will  form  a  pretty  addition 
to  collections.     {BoL  Mag,,  Dec.) 

351.  PASsirLO^RA  TiNiro^LiA  Juss.      Laurestine-leaved 
Passion  Flow^ir.     (Passifloreae.)    Demerara. 

A  store  plant,  growfaig  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  white  snd  purple  Aowcn,  appesiing  to 
spring,  hicreased  by  cuttings,  grown  in  light  rich  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  iaS7,  pi.  4958. 

A  small  and  rather  pretty  species,  belonging  to  the  Gran- 
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adilla  or  eatable  group  of  the  passion  flowers,  having  ovate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers,  somewhat  in  appearance  like  the 
alata,  but  not  more  than  half  the  size.  The  fruit  is  de- 
scribed as  "  globose,  yellow,  of  the  size  of  an  apricot,  and  is 
probably  as  excellent  and  well  flavored  as  that  of  the  other 
edible  species.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  a  moist  tempera- 
ture and  flowers  freely."     (BoL  Mag.,  1857,  Jan.) 


^tuttul  Itotites. 


How  TO  pRBy£NT  Moss  FRou  oRowiNG  ON  Trees. — ^How  am  I  to  pre- 
vent roo88  from  growing  on  my  apple  trees?  Shall  I  scrape  it  off?  Can 
I  kill  it  with  any  sort  of  wash  ?  Will  it  come  again  ?  Does  it  do  much 
harm  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  though  often  answered,  are  becoming  so 
common  that  it  seems  desirable  to  bring  them  all  under  oue  reply,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  whatever  has  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly.. 

No  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  what  is  called  "  moss"  can  be 
dealt  with  is  worth  having  unless  the  reason  why  it  comes  is  clearly  under- 
stood. We  will  therefore  at  once  say  that  moss  or  lichen  grows  on  the 
bark  of  trees  for  three  reasons: — I,  The  bark  is  dead ;  2,  the  bark  remains 
without  change ;  3,  the  air  around  it  is  loaded  with  moisture. 

It  is  an  invariable  law  of  vegetation  that  the  surface  of  a  tree  dies  after 
a  time ;  this  may  be  seen  even  in  young  branches,  the  skin  of  which  has 
become  brown,  for  brownness  is  among  plants  an  absolute  indication  of 
death,  ferns  and  some  seaweeds  excepted.  As  the  branch  grows  older, 
superficial  death  becomes  more  evident,  the  bark  cracking  or  crumbling 
away.  In  this  state  it  is  physiologically  speaking  mere  humus  or  mould, 
upon  which  anything  will  grow,  the  seeds  of  which  can  attach  themselves 
to  it  and  subsist  upon  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  Lichens  fulfil  such 
conditions ;  their  invisible  seeds  floating  in  the  air  fall  on  trees  and  hold  to 
them  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction ;  sprout  there,  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  bark,  and  at  last  grow  up  into  visible  plants.  Hence  all  trees  may 
be  attacked  by  lichens,  mosses,  and  similar  plants. 

But  all  trees  are  not  attacked,  or  at  least  we  perceive  no  sign  of  their 
being  so.  This  arises  from  the  rapid  decay,  or  the  frequent  sloughing,  of 
the  surface  of  certain  trees,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  ground, 
*  80  to  say,  on  which  the  mosses  stand  is  perpetually  slipping  from  under 
such  incumbrances  and  carrying  them  away.  The  ceaseless  expansion  of 
the  wood  brings  this  about.  This  year  a  branch  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
three  inches  round,  the  next  year  it  is  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  diameter, 
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or  three  and  three  qaaiter  inches  round.  The  original  snrface  moat  there- 
ibre  occupy  three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  before ;  bat  having  been 
already  fully  formed  it  has  undergone  no  additional  growth,  nor  will  it  have 
stretched  beyond  a  very  small  amount ;  it  merely  gives  way  beneath  the 
internal  distension,  cracks,  peals  off  or  crumbles  away.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances tho  seeds  of  any  lichens  that  may  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  bark  must  also  fall  away  without  having  discovered  themselves.  It  is 
when  the  bark  undergoes  change  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  that  the  lichens  have 
time  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  form  the  shaggy  beards  that  load  sodm 
ancient  orchard  trees ;  this  absence  of  a  sufficient  expanding  force  is  owing 
to  the  tree  having  ceased  to  grow  with  sufficient  vigor;  fo  grow  is  to  form 
wood,  to  grow  vigorously  is  to  form  wood  abundantly,  to  form  wood  abun- 
dantly 18  to  lose  surface  rapidly ;  to  grow  fast  is,  therefore,  to  render  the 
presence  of  lichens  impossible.  But  we  may  reverse  the  description ;  to 
grow  slowly  is  to  form  wood  slowly,  to  form .  wood  slowly  is  to  lose  the 
power  of  casting  off  the  surface  bark,  to  grow  slowly  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  to  the  presence  of  "moss." 

Now  trees  grow  slowly  because  either  of  ill  health  or  extreme  old  age. 
The  latter  is  without  cure ;  for  the  former  there  \a  a  remedy.  Young  trees 
(from  seven  to  seventy  &ve  years  old)  get  into  bad  health  from  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  being  too  poor,  or  too  wet,  or  in  some  other  way  unsuited 
to  their  constitution.  If  too  poor,  manure  is  a  remedy,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case ;  men  rarely  plant  orchards  in  sand  or  peat  It  will  almost  always 
be  found  that  the  fault  of  the  soil  is  its  wetness  and  its  impermeabil- 
ity. The  first  is  attended  by  a  low  temperature,  and  moreover  gorges  the 
system  of  the  tree  with  water,  which  it  can  neither  throw  off  as  perspira- 
tion nor  decompose;  the  second  cuts  off  the  requisite  supply  of  atmospheric 
air,  stops  rain  when  the  roots  most  want  it,  as  at  fruiting  time,  and  renden 
it  impracticable  for  the  roots  to  wander  freely  in  search  of  food.  For  all 
this  the  remedy  is  deep  digging  and  deeper  draining.  A  moss-grown  orchard 
trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  drained  four  feet,  will,  in  any  soil  fit  for  fruit 
trees,  rapidly  recover  its  health  and  keep  it  Under  such  circumstances 
wood  will  form  fast,  bark  will  peal  off,  or  crack  or  crumble  away,  and  with 
the  surface  the  lichens  themselves  will  also  go.  At  the  same  time  the 
health  of  the  trees  will  be  restored,  and  good  fruit  will  follow. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  draining  relieves  the  soil  of  water  when  in- 
jurious,  and  brings  it  when  the  roots  most  want  it,  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  health  of  orchard  trees ;  it  also  acts  by  rendering  the  air  that  rests  upon 
the  branches  itself  too  dry  to  suit  the  constitution  of  a  lichen.  Bark  may 
be  dead,  and  may  remain  in  its  place  for  years,  and  nevertheless  the  lichens 
cannot  grow  unless  they  find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere ; 
getting  no  nutriment,  or  very  little,  from  the  bark  itself,  they  of  necessity 
feed  upon  whatever  the  air  contains,  and  on  nothing  more  greedily  than  on 
the  water  there,  without  which  all  other  agents  are  useless.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  the  enormous  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  floating  in  air 
which  rests  upon  undrained  and  thoroughly  drained  land. 

Such  being  the  true  history  of  "  moss"  on  fruit  trees  it  is  obvious  that 
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scraping,  and  washing,  and  painting,  can  have  no  permanent  value,  if  any. 
When  spending  time  upon  removing  it  it  is  assumed  that  the  moss  is  itself 
injurious.  We  do  not  helieve  that  it  does  any  harm  whatever.  It  is  merely 
a  symptom  of  decrepitude  removable  or  irremovable  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  a  natural  warning  to  gardeners  that  their  trees  require  better  treatment 
It  may,  indeed,  like  rifts  in  bark,  harbor  insects,  and  in  such  a  way  be  in- 
jurious ;  but  that  is  a  small  matter,  and  easily  removed  by  a  scraper.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  that  as  soon  as  the  improved  soil  begins  to  act,  no 
further  care  beyond  skilful  pruning  and  thinning  is  demanded. — (Gard. 
Obtm.,  1857,  p.  3.) 

Mushrooms. — ^Having  cultivated  mushrooms  successfully  for  some  years, 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  a  system  which  I 
have  lately  adopted ;  the  amount  of  success  resulting  from  which  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  by  some  as  incredulous,  but  for  the  accuracy  of  which 
others,  if  necessary,  can  vouch . 

A  bed  was  spawned  on  the  15th  November,  from  which  a  quantity  of 
buttons  was  gathered  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  just  twenty-seven 
days  after  spawning,  a  circumstance  I  believe  without  parallel  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  roost  useful  esculent.  The  system  of  culture  adopted  on  the 
occasipn  was  different  from  that  usually  pursued,  inasmuch  as  the  spawn 
was  not  introduced  in  large  pieces  as  is  usually  done ;  but  was  broken  fine, 
the  largest  bits  not  exceeding  a  small  marble  in  size.  Thus  prepared  it 
was  sown  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  was 
then  immediately  beaten  firmly  down  and  soiled ;  the  temperatures  of  the 
bed  being  about  9(P. 

This  plan  I  consider  superior  to  that  usually  adopted,  as  it  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  half  the  quantity  of  spawn ;  the  mushrooms  are  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed,  and  consequently  no  loss  is  sus- 
tained in  gathering,  as  is  the  case  when  they  are  produced  in  clusters,  a 
result  which  naturally  follows  when  the  spawn  is  inserted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  I  am  justified  I  imagine  in  attributing  the  early  productiveness  re- 
lated above  to  the  particular  system  pursued,  as  the  house  was  kept  com- 
paratively cold  for  some  time  in  order  to  retard  a  quantity  of  seakale,  which 
is  now  in  daily  use.  It  might  perhaps  be  satisfactory  if  other  growers 
would  give  the  plan  I  have  just  been  describing  a  trial,  and  report  the  re- 
sult. I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  system  is  carefully  followed  the  most 
successful  results  will  ensue.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  soil 
used  should  not  be  too  wet,  but  should  rather  be  verging  towards  dryness 
than  otherwise.  Two  beds  now  in  full  bearing  for  productiveness  and 
quality  perhaps  cannot  be  excelled.— ( Crare/.  CVon.,  1857,  p.  4.)  , 


Culture  or  Oraitgb  Trees. — As  you  have  been  pleased  to  pass  some 
complimentary  remarks  on  the  oranges  with  which  I  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  of  November  25th,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  for  insertion  in  your  paper  an  account  of  the  system  I  have 
hitherto  pursued  in  cultivating  the  citron  family. 
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The  conservatory  in  which  my  trees  are  grown  is  attached  to  the  man- 
sion. It  stands  south  and  north  with  south  and  west  aspect,  heing  span- 
roofed,  twenty  feet  high,  and  supported  by  eighteen  cast-iron  pillars.  It  ia 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of  Teme. 
It  is  ventilated  by  means  of  perpendicular  lights  upon  the  south  and  west 
aspects,  and  is  heated  with  a  conical  boiler  and  4-inch  pipes. 

Being  rather  elevated  it  is  naturally  well  drained,  although  extra  pro- 
vision was  made  to  secure  perfect  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  beds. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  four  compartments  (or  beds),  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  fountain.  For  the  encouragement  of  creepers  a  narrow  border  runs  all 
round  the  house,  supported  by  a  4-inch  brick  wall,  the  hot-water  pipes 
are  laid  close  to  the  brick- work;  the  whole  is  neatly  covered  with  a 
portable  trellis- work ;  the  top  being  two  feet  wide  ia  used  for  pot  plants  in 
flower. 

Orange  culture  I  have  found  hitherto  to  be  tlie  easiest  portion  of  all  my 
troubles  in  the  fruit  department.  Ekich  of  the  four  beds  or  compartments 
were  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  about  from  four  to  five  feet.  Afler  being  well 
drained,  about  a  foot  of  broken  bricks,  dtc,  was  put  into  the  bottom  to  make 
the  drainage  more  complete.  The  soil  was  carefully  prepared,  the  main 
body  being  a  brown  alluvial  loam,  the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture ;  also 
leaf-mould,  road  grit,  and  wood  charcoal ;  one  load  leaf  soil  to  three  of 
loam,  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  road  grit,  one  load  of  wood  charcoal 
to  six  of  the  loam — ^those  are  about  the  quantities  required  to  give  porosity 
to  our  loam.  When  all  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated  it  was  then  ready 
for  use. 

My  trees,  sixteen  in  number,  were  imported  from  Italy.  It  will  be  eigfal 
years  next  spring  since  they  were  planted.  They  appeared  to  be  about 
two  years  from  the  bud.  They  were  worked  upon  very  strong  stocks,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high.  What  bit  of  soil  adhered  to  their  roots  was  a  veiy 
adhesive  yellow  clay,  which  almost  made  me  wish  that  a  stronger  soil  for 
the  main  body  had  been  selected. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  the  names  of  the 
varieties,  the  labels  were  so  mutilated  that  we  could  not  make  any  thing  of 
them.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  two  distinct  sorts  of  orange,  not 
including  the  myrtle-leaved  variety,  together  with  citron,  lemon,  and  shad- 
dock. 

When  the  borders  had  settled  down  pretty  well  the  trees  were  planted 
and  weH  watered,  to  consolidate  the  soil  about  their  roots.  From  that 
day  till  now  they  have  had  nothing  given  them  but  pure  rain-water,  with 
two  or  three  surface  dressings  of  old  melon  mould  from  off  the  dung- 
beds. 

As  regards  watering,  we  have  no  fixed  time  for  that  operation ;  during 
the  height  of  summer  they  get  a  hearty  soaking  once  a  fortnight;  through- 
out the  winter,  or  in  fact  at  all  times,  we  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  surface  of  the  borders,  never  at  any  time  giving  them  a  light 
watering.  I  may  as  well  say  that  with  very  few  exceptions  since  the  trees 
were  planted  I  have  poured  the  water  upon  the  borders  (or  beds)  with  mj 
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own  handfl  to  insure  a  good  soaking.  I  give  credit  to  that  worthy  old 
gardener,  Mr.  George  Sheills,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Blan- 
tyre,  of  Erskine  House,  Renfrewshire,  who  spared  no  pains  or  trouble  in 
initiating  me  into  the  proper  method  of  watering  inside  borders. 

In  pruning,  I  do  not  imitate  those  trees  that  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing clipped.  I  leave  them  in  genera]  as  natural  as  possible,  only  stopping 
rampant  growing  shoots,  always  taking  care  to  leave  the  small  and  well- 
ripened  wood  for  flowering.  They  will  soon  monopolize  the  whole,  as  we 
keep  cutting  in  everything  that  comes  in  their  way. 

During  summer  every  amount  of  ventilation  is  given  during  the  day 
that  is  available,  and  a  portion  is  left  on  at  night;  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  permits  we  ventilate  freely.  We  never  fire  unless  the  thermometer 
falls  below  40^,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  frost  or  damp  weather. 

Insects  we  are  not  troubled  with,  beyond  an  occasional  green-fly  during 
the  summer  months.  These  are  destroyed  by  the  fames  of  tobacco. — 
{GanL  Ckrotu,  1857,  p.  4.) 


(iossip  of  %  Pontj^. 


Delaware  Grape. — Mr.  Editor, — Agreeable  with  a  promise  made  you, 
I  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  my  Delaware  grape  vine  has 
stood  the  past  winter,  without  the  slightest  protection.  The  result  has 
been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  not  even  a  single  inch  of  the  weak- 
est shoot  has  been  injured,  while  many  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines,  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground. 

This  is  the  second  winter  in  which  my  Delaware  has  been  out,  so  that 
I  shall  look  forward  with  the  expectation  of  making  a  display  of  the  fruit,, 
at  even  an  earlier  day  tlian  our  Annual  Exhibition  will  come  off. 

Who  will  say  now,  that,  with  the  Rebecca,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concordv 
Union,  Curtis,  (Stetson's  Hybrid  Seedling,  No.  4,)  and  the  Allen,  (Allen'tat 
Hybrid,^  we  cannot  have  grapes  in  plenty  without  the  aid  of  glass — and  ia 
quality,  equalling  many  varieties  which  cannot  be  grown  in  open  culture  % 

Now  is  the  season  for  you  to  kUl  off,  with  your  readers,  the  ^{ortha^k 
Muscadine,  Charter  Oak,  and  like  humbugs,  which  are  being  palmed  off 
on  the  public— Four*,  E.  W.,  Dedham,  March  20,  1857, 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  the  hardiness  of  this  new 
grape,  which  has  been  doubted  by  many  cultivators,  several  of  whom  have 
believed  it  to  be  a  foreign  grape.  Its  hardiness,  if  there  were  no  other 
proof,  settles  this  point 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  now  in  the  proper  season  to  '*  kill 
off^  the  worthless  varieties  that  are  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  We  onlj^ 
wish  that  our  advice  tkiight  aid  in  doing  this ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  greater  Um 
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hambng  the  greater  the  desire  to  posBess  it  We  know  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  bought  wild  grape  vines,  dug  out  of  the  woods,  and  called 
by  some  great  name,  at  $3  to  ^5  each,  when  they  would  not  pay  half  the 
price  for  the  very  best  variety  that  could  be  offered.  Our  American  people 
have  a  large  bump  of  the  marvellous,  and  seem  to  delight  in  buying  won- 
derful productions. 

We  believe,  however,  that  so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned,  veiy  few 
of  them  are  likely  to  be  taken  in  with  novelties  of  this  class.  They  are 
generally  too  well  informed  to  do  this,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not 
learned  better.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will 
have  obtained  such  information  as  will  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
such  humbugs  as  the  Charter  Oak,  Sage's  Mammoth,  and  similar  varieties. 
Our  list  of  hardy  native  grapes  has  had  great  accessions,  and  it  is  best 
to  select  the  tried  kinds  rather  than  hazard  time  and  care  with  unknown 
sorts. — Eo. 


Betula  populifoua. — Your  able  and  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Wil- 
son Flagg,  in  your  February  number  of  the  Horticultural  Magazine  (article 
on  Birches)  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  says  J^^tnla  populii&]ia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  European  B6tnla  4lba ;  they  are  entirely  distinct. 
The  foliage  of  populifblia  is  double  the  size  and  a  much  more  rapid  grow- 
ing tree  than  the  B,  &lba,  the  European  species.  I  have  seen  this  species 
growing  abundantly  all  along  the  St  Lawrence,  also  at  Niagara  Fdla ;  it 
is  also  abundant  all  through  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
papyrAcea  or  canoe  birch,  if  distinct,  is  nearly  allied  to  populifolia.  I 
have  endeavored  to  procure  the  papyr&cea  several  times,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  get  as  yet  for  it  anything  but  popnlifblia.  If  you  know  any  person 
having  plants  of  the  canoe  birch,  distinct  from  populifblia,  I  would  be  much 
gratified  to  get  a  few  plants.  We  have  the  Yellow  and  Black,  but  not  the 
Red,  in  this  section  of  country. — Ynartf  Wm.  Rkid,  Elizabdktinm^  M  /.« 
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The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Ck>mmittee,  read  ,at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  January,  and  omitted  in  our  last  for  want  of  room. 

Receipts  for  the  Year  1856. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  December  31,  1855,           .           .  (989  31 

Interest  from  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,        .            .  230  00 

Dividends  from  53  shares  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,    .  344  50 

Rent  of  store,  •           ......  105000 
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Rent  from  new  parcbase, 

Rent  of  hall,   .... 

Assessments  collected, 

Coupons  from  Passampsic  Railroad  bonds, 

Half  amount  of  taxes  refunded, 

Receipts  from  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 

Interest  on  20  shares  Portland  and  Saco  Railroad, 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 


Patmszits  for  thb  Ybar  1856. 
Taxes  pn  Real  Estate, 
Interest  on  Mortgage,  to  Josiah  Bradlee, 
Premiums  and  gratuities. 
Salaries,  .  .  •  •   ^ 

Insurance,  «... 
Printing,  Publishing,  Advertising,  &c., 
Allen's  Victoria  Regia, 

Paid  for  two  Statues,  (Hebe  and  Dancing  Girl,) 
Mechanic  and  Miscellaneous  Bills,     . 
Paid  Josiah  Bradlee  for  half  of  Mortgage, 
Cash  in  the  Treasury,  December  31, 


The  estimate  of  the  Society's  property  is  as  follows : — 
Original  and  new  purchase,     . 
Appleton,  Lyman,  and  other  funds,     . 
Furniture  and  Library,  .... 

20  shares  Portland  and  Saco  Railroad, 


»775  00 

690  00 

770  00 

270  00 

173  25 

4923  79 

120  00 

83  04 

$10,358  89 

$456  00 

450  00 

2066  00 

500  00 

152  24 

485  84 

100  00 

150  00 

839  87 

5000  00 

168  94 

$10,358  89 

$48,000  00 

13,500  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

$67,500  00 

$5,000  00 

$62,500  00 


The  Liabilities  of  the  Society  are : — 
Balance  of  Mortgage  due  Josiah  Bradlee, 

Leaving  a  balance  of  .  .  . 

Feb.  7. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Socie^  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  $2000  had  been  paid  on  the  Bradlee  Mort- 
gage. 

A  letter  was  received  from  A.  H.  Ernst,  presenting  a  package  of  seeds 
of  the  Nysa  sylvatica. 

A  package  of  seed  for  distribution  was  received  from  the  Patent  Office. 

W.  P.  Perkins  of  Roxbuiy  was  elected  a  member. 

Adjourned  to  March  7th. 

March  7.~An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day,— the 
President  in  the  chair. 
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The  President  presented  a  reeolotion  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  same- 
And  it  was  voted  that  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  should  act  as  chairman.  The  President  will  report  the  membeiB 
of  the  committee  at  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  first  Saturday  in  ApriL 
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FOR  APUL. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMElfT. 

The  early  part  of  March  was  cool  and  unpleasant,  with  the  thermometer 
nearly  down  to  zero,  accompanied  with  squalls  of  snow,  and  it  continued  00 
«p  to  the  20th  of  the  month.  Thus  no  outdoor  work  of  any  consequence 
could  be  undertaken.    As  we  write  it  is  milder  and  more  springlike. 

In  consequence  of  such  continued  cold,  spring  work  will  again  be  crowd- 
ed into  a  short  space,  and  more  energy  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  to  complete  his  labors.  He  must  proceed  at  once  to  its  accom- 
plishment,  and  work  all  the  more  diligently  till  it  is  done.  Fruit  trees 
should  yet  be  pruned,  manured  and  c  ved  for.  Trenching  for  new  planta- 
tions should  be  immediately  attended  to,  and  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as 
currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  which  push  early,  be  manured,  and 
the  ground  spaded.  Seeds  of  fruit  trees,  if  any  are  to  be  planted,  should  be 
got  into  the  ground  at  once,  or  they  will  lie  till  next  year  before  they  vege- 
tate. GrafUng  should  be  proceeded  with  in  order  to  get  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  insects  should  be  looked  after,  and  all  trees  infested  with  them  washed, 
as  directed  in  our  last  number. 

Grape  Vires  will  now  be  ripening  off  their  fruit  in  the  very  early  houses, 
which  should  be  kept  dry  in  order  to  maintain  their  high  flavor.  Vines  in 
the  greenhouse  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  will  require  attention  to  keep  up 
a  good  temperature  till  the  fruit  is  well  set  and  begun  to  swell.  Stop  all 
rambling  laterals,  and  tie  in  the  spurs  carefully.  Maintain  a  warm  and 
genial  atmosphere  by  repeated  damping  off  the  walks.  Vines  in  cold 
houses  may  be  at  once  uncovered,  and  the  vines  set  to  work ;  syringe  daily 
in  good  weather,  and  close  up  early  in  the  aflemoon  to  aid  in  giving  the 
vines  a  strong  break.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  now  be  trained  neatly 
to  the  trellis,  and  new  plantations  made. 

CuREANTa,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  &c.,  may  be  set  out  this 
month.  Prune  and  train,  or  stake  old  plantations,  and  manure  and  dig  the 
ground. 

Strawberrt  Beds  should  be  uncovered  at  once;  rake  and  clean,  and 
put  in  order  for  the  spring.  New  plantations  may  be  made  towards  the 
last  of  the  month ;  it  is  not  best  to  do  this  before  the  vines  begin  to  maks 
young  leaves. 
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ScioiTS  should  be  cat  at  once,  as  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 

Peaches^  Fies  and  Yiives,  in  pots,  bearing  frait,  should  be  liberallj 
watered. 

Graftino  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Cherries 
and  Plums,  unless  grafted  early,  are  apt  to  faiL 

Fruit  Trbes  may  now  be  transplanted  with  safety. 

Seed^  of  Fruit  Trees  should  be  sown  in  well -prepared  ground,  liberally 
manared,  and  deeply  spaded.  Cold  clayey  land,  or  a  thin  sandy  soil  is 
onsiiitable  for  seeds. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEITT. 

The  conservatory  and  greenhouse  will  continue  in  beauty  throughout  the 
month.  As  plants  go  out  of  flower  their  places  should  be  filled  with  fresh 
specimens  from  other  houses,  if  there  are  such ;  and  if  not,  by  removing 
the  hardier  kinds  to  a  frame,  to  make  room  for  the  others.  Roses  will  be 
conspicuous  ornaments,  and  Calceolarias  will  begin  to  display  their  gay 
flowers.  Fumigate  often  to  keep  down  insects,  and  syringe  the  houses  to 
clean  and  wash  the  foliage,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  more  need- 
ed at  this  season  than  heretofore.  Continue  to  repot  all  such  plants  as 
need  it  Remove  all  the  hardier  things  to  cold  frames.  Sow  seeds  of 
amiaals  for  bedding  out,  and  prepare  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  &c.,  for 
reiDoval  to  the  open  ground  na  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit 

pELARGOifiUMS  will  be  coming  into  bloom;  keep  the  shoots  tied  out 
carefully,  and  cut  away  such  branches  as  crowd  the  plants  after  the  opera- 
tion is  done;  water  more  liberally,  and  syringe  occasionally,  but  cau- 
tWQsIy. 

Cameixias  will  now  be  making  their  new  wood,  and  will  require  a  humid 
atmosphere.   Syringe  every  fine  day.  Repot  young  plants  if  they  require  it 

Fuchsias  are  showy  plants ;  and  if  brought  forward  early  make  better 
specimens.  Repot  as  often  as  they  require  it,  and  stop  the  termioal  shoot 
to  make  bushy  compact  plants. 

Azaleas  will  commence  their  growth.  Repot  all  that  need  it  Head 
in  strong  rampant  shoots,  and  tie  down  the  others,  if  handsome  specimens, 
covered  with  foliage,  are  desired.  A  little  attention  to  this  fine  flower  will 
render  it  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  conservatory. 

AcHiMEKEs  AND  Gloxihias  may  be  potted  for  a  succession ;  those  first 
set  to  work  should  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  they  will  soon  be 
in  bloom. 

Calceolarias  should  again  have  another  shift  into  larger  pots.  Use  a 
very  light,  rich  soiL 

Cinerarias,  brought  forward  and  repotted,  will  keep  up  the  show  of 
their  pretty  flowers  till  June. 

Heaths  and  Epacrises,  to  be  kept  in  pots,  should  be  shifted,  pruned, 
and  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  or  the  coolest  p^rt  of  the  house. 

MoNTiv^T  Carnations,  in  ftill  bloom,  should  be  liberally  watered.  Give 
a  burger  pot  if  the  roots  are  crowded. 
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Cissus  DISCOLOR,  and  other  climbing  plants,  shoald  be  headed  in  rather 
short,  in  order  to  get  up  a  vigorous  growth  of  young  wood. 

Heliotropes  and  Lahtanas,  herbaceous  and  other  bedding  plants, 
should  be  hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  protecting  them  against  chilly  rains 
and  frosty  nights. 

Steyias,  and  other  winter  flowering  plants,  shoald  now  be  propagated,  in 
order  to  get  them  strong  and  stocky  before  cold  weather. 

Chrtsanthemuiis  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  or  division  of  the 
roots. 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  during 
spring,  or  through  the  summer,  will  need  shifting  into  larger  pots. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

April  is  the  season  of  busy  work  in  the  flower  garden  and  pleasure  ground. 
As  the  object  should  always  be  to  have  either  place  in  the  best  condition  as 
early  as  possible,  that  the  effects  of  winter  may  be  speedily  obliterated,  and 
everything  put  on  the  aspect  of  2a  belle  season.  Our  spring  is  short  enough, 
even  with  aJl  the  attention  that  we  may  give  to  extend  it,  and  nothing  de- 
tracts more  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  suburban  home,  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year,  than  uneven  and  muddy  walks,  dirty  lawns,  and  rough  bordeni. 
It  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  gardener  to  see  that  everything  is  made 
neat  about  the  grounds,  that  they  may  at  all  times  invite  exercise  and  recre- 
ation in  the  open  air. 

Lawns  should  be  rolled  and  raked,  and  if  poor  have  a  top  dressing  of 
guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime.    Cut  as  soon  as  the  growth  will  admit 

Borders  and  Shrubberies  should  be  slightly  dug  and  neatly  raked. 
Box  edging  may  be  repaired. 

Walks  should  be  repaired  with  fresh  gravel,  and  have  a  good  rolling ; 
if  the  grass  edgings  have  encroached  upon  them  they  should  be  neatly  cut, 
avoiding  a  raw  edge. 

Hyacinth,  Tulip  and  Lilt  Beds  should  be  uncovered ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  good  order,  loosely  stir  the  surface,  and  rake  and  clean  the 
walks. 

CiiRNATioNs  AND  PicoTEEs,  wintered  in  frames,  should  be  removed  to 
their  fiowering  beds  as  soon  as  convenient ;  early  planting  secures  the  best 
bloom. 

Annual  Seeds  of  all  the  hardy  sorts,  such  as  Larkspurs,  Sweet  Peas, 
Clarkias,  Chryseis,  dtc,  should  be  planted  in  the  borders,  or  beds,  where 
they  are  to  bloom. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  transplanted  this  month. 

Ground  intended  for  bedding  out  plants  should  be  well  manured  with 
very  old  compost,  and  thoroughly  dug,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  use  when 
the  weather  is  favorable. 

Roses  should  be  well  pruned,  heading  back  the  old  wood  to  encourage 
a  young  and  vigorous  growth. 

Dahlias,  for  early  blooming,  may  be  started  in  a  hot  bed,  or  cold  frame. 


WM.  R  PRINCE  &  CO., 


Will  send  their  new  Descriptive  Catalogrue  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  (41st 
edition],  to  purchasers  of  their  trees  who  enclose  stamps.    They  offer — 

Standard  and  Pyramid  Pears,  6  to  9  years  grafted,  in  a  bearing  state. 

Apples,  7  years  grafted,  and  Cherries  4  years,  both  in  a  bearing  state. 

Large  Quinces  and  other  Fruits. 

Extra  large  Magnolias  of  all  kinds. 

Salisburia  of  Japan,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  hardy  trees,  6  to  10  ft. 

Other  Ornamental  Trees,  12  to  20  feet    Large  Evergreens  of  all  kinds. 

Lawton  Blackberry,  $18  per  100;  $3  per  doz.  Osier  Scions,  8  finest 
varieties,  $2  to  8.  Licorice  and  Madder,  $10  per  100.  Earth  Almond^ 
$1  per  100.  Victoria,  LinnaBUs,  and  Early  Tobolsk  Rhubarb,  $9  per  100. 
Large  German  Asparagus,  $4  to  $6  per  1000.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  at  low  rates.  1500  Houghton  Gooseberry,  at  $12  per  100, 
$2  per  dozen.  Strawberries  of  twenty  superior  varieties,  at  $1  and  $2 
per  100,  and  5  to  $10  per  1000.  - 

Yellow  and  Honey  Locust  Seeds ;  Tree,  Vegeiable  and  Flower  Seeds 
in  quantity. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 
1000  lbs.  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  pure  and  fresh,  in  quantity,  or  in 
parcels  of  8000  seeds  for  $1.25,  post  paid. 

Chinese  Imperial  White  Potato,  the  most  estimable  and  hardy  of 
all  esculents.  Tubers  $20  per  100;  $5  for  20.  These  are  the  only 
American  grown  ones  for  sale.  After  April  20th,  the  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced 50  per  cent. 


April  1- 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing,  wV.  F. 


Fine  Bvergreen  Trees. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  the  following  Evergreen  Trees,  all 
perfectly  rardt: — 


White  Pine, 
Austrian  Pine, 
Scotch  Pine, 
Jersey  Pine, 
Russian  Pine, 
Spanish  Pine, 
Cumbrian  Pine^ 
Tall  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce, 
American  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir, 


Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvitie, 
Chinese  do. 

Siberian  do. 
Tartarian  do. 
Golden  do. 

Western        do. 
Hemlock  Spruce, 
Irish  Juniper, 
Swedish  Juniper, 
Red  Cedar. 


(beautiful,) 
(beautiful.) 


Of  various  sizes,  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  fine  specimens.         June  1. 


FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubi^, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

N6»  7  MerchatUs  Reno,  Boston, 

Invite  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  Fruit,  planters  of  Ornamental  Treet 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigror- 
ous  and  healthy  condition. 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varieties,  eBpe»^ 
cially  the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  enumerate  sonie  of  the  best : 


Merriam, 

Sheldon, 

Boston, 

Brandywine, 

Howell, 

Adams, 

Abbott, 

Beurr6  Clairgeau, 

Des  Deux  Sceurs, 

*Beurr6  gris  d'hiver, 


Fondante  du  Cornice, 

Doyenn6  du  Cornice, 

Beurr6  Suporfin, 

Grand  Soliel, 

D'Albret, 

Nouvcau  Poiteau, 

Loire  de  Glvmes, 

Beurr6  Bachelier, 

Omer  Pacha, 

Doyenn^  Sterckman,  &.c.  &c. 


Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  every  desirable  kind  to  Bp 
had,  especially 

Magnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tunp  Trees,  Coltis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purpte  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kindu)  Fringe  Tree*, .  _  ^  , .  ^   . 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts.        Tree  Pfflomes  (25  kmds.) 
New  Spirtsa,  ^^c.  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  small; 
And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  Europe,  a 
■uperb  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleaa, 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses. 
300  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  Pelargoniums. 
50  of  Chrysanthemums, 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 
With  all  tlie  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introduction  to  Europe. 

\l8o    hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Peonies,  ifcc.  &c.  - 

(JT'Catalogues  furnished  on  application,  and  all  plants  packed  with  me 
greatest  care  and  prudence  as  directed. 
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The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

HOTEY    &    CO. 
No.    7    Merchants   Row,    Boston, 

Have  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valuable  plant,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
among  our  agricultural  products.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  com  will  otow.  Besides  its  importance  as  vielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccTiarine  matter,  which  may  be  profitably  converted  into 

Snip  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  to 
e  acre  being  veiy  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  CO. 

Brinckle's  Orange  Raspberry. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  offer  for  sale,  a  fine  stock  of  this  new  prolific  and  ex- 
cellent Raspberry,  all  strong  canes,  at  the  low  price  of  02  per  dozen,  or 
$15  per  100.  April  1. 


H.  W.  Dutton  &  Son,  Printere,  87  CoDgrets  St.,  Boston. 


Adveriising  Sheet  of  the  Mag.  of  HorticuUure, 

The  Rebecca  Chrape. 


MESSRS.     HOVEY    &    CO. 

7  Mtrdiarda  Baw^  Boston, 

Respectflilly  infonii  their  friends  and  the  pahlic  that  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed agents  for  the  sale  of  the 

A  new  Seedling  raised  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  without  any  doubt  one  ot 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  introduced,  possessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  celebrated  Chaaselas  grapes  of  Thomery,  and  combines  the 
hardiness  of  the  Isabella  with  the  earliness  of  the  Diana,  ripening  freely 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  withal  a  White  Grape,  that  great 
desideratum  so  long  wished  for  by  all  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit 

The  Rebecca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  producing  handsome  clna- 
ten  of  semi-transparent  white  grapes,  which  become  of  a  rich  amber  tint 
at  full  maturity.  The  bunches  are  about  the  size  of  the  Diana,  compact, 
without  shoulders,  and  the  berries  are  of  similar  size,  but  of  a  slight  oval 
shape.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  melting,  with  a  slight  musky  and  luscious 
aroma.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  stem. 
All  these  qualities  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  on« 
of  the  best  native  grapes  yet  raised. 

Last  year's  stock  of  vines  is  exhausted.  Young  plants  in  pots  delivered 
June  1.    $3  each.  April  1. 


THB   OONOORD   GRAPB. 


MESSRS.   HOVEY  &  CO., 
OFFER  FOR  SALE,  A  PINE  STOCK  OP  THIS  NEW  GRAPE. 

This  very  remarkable  American  variety  is  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy  native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  desid- 
eratum so  long  wanted,  of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  Id 
withstand  the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  lo  ripen  its  fruit  in  any 
part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States.  It  is  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana.  It  is  fully 
ripe  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  fine  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  the  last  three  years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with  bunches  of  a 
large  size,  handromely  shouldered,  often  weighing  a  pound,  and  with 
large  roundish  oval  berries,  frequently  measunng  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
color  very  dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  flesh  soil,  tender  and 
juicy ;  flavor  very  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly  aroma.  The 
foliage  is  large,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never  been  known 
to  tmdewj  roif  or  drop  o^  under  any  circumstances,  dunag  the  five  years 
since  it  has  borne  fruit  Good  judges  who  have  tasted  it  pronounce  it 
snTCrior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest  condition. 

Fine  strong  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at  #1.50  each,  or  #13  per 
doz.    Plants  safely  packed  far  trenqwrtation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

March  1 


2  Advertising  Sheet  of  the  Mag.  of  HoriictiUure. 

Great  Improvement  in  Heating  Apparatus. 


E.  WHITELEY, 

No.    66,    Charlestown    Street, 

BOSTON, 

Manufacturer  of  Improved  Hot  Water  and   Steam 
Heating  Apparatus, 

FOR  GREENHOUSES,   CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 

REFERS  TO 

N.  Stetson,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
J.  French,  Roxbaiy,  Mass. 

Wm.*PeTkins,  (  Brookline,  Mass. 
J.  P.  Cushinff,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Hazard  Powder  Company,  Enfield,  Conn. 
J.  p.  Wolfe,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Plans  and  Estimates  made,  and  work  put  up,  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 
Mayl. 
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Splendid  Collection  of  Verbenas. 

MESSRS.  HOVEY  &  00. 
No.  7,  Merchants  Row  ....  Boston, 

Invite  the  attention  of  unatenn  and  cnltivatOTB  of  this  beantifbl  beddinjgr 
plant — which  adds  so  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  every  sarden — ^to  their 
collection  of  all  the  really  choice  varieties  which  have  been  introduced 
from  the  most  celebrated  growers  abroad,  or  raised  by  the  best  cultivators 
at  home.  They  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Verbena,  and  daring  that  period  have  raised  upwuds  or  100  of  the  most 
popular  seedlings,  many  of  them  the  most  distinct  and  beantifiil  known, 
among  which  are  America,  Orb  of  Day,  (considered  one  of  the  best  scar- 
lets by  English  florists,)  Hiawatha,  Morning  Star,  Cerulean  Orb  (the  best 
blue),  Eva  Corinne,  Hyperion,  Dawn  of  Day,  Blazing  Star,  Bride,  Flor- 
ence, Mis.  Hovev,  May  Mom,  Lily  White,  Cambridge  Lass,  Cerulea,  &c. 

Their  stock  of  Verbenas  comprises  upwards  of  10,000  fine  plants  well 
established,  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  furnished  at  the  following  prices, 
including  box  and  packing : — 

12  of  Sie  finest  varieties,  iocluding  a  good  selection  of  colors,  $2. 

25         do.  do.  do.  do.  do.     $3. 

Older  varieties,  $1  and  $1.50  perdoz.,  according  to  selection  of  sorts. 
Plants  forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

NEW  SEEDLINGS  OF  1856. 

Messrs.  Hovev  &  Co.  also  ofier  for  sale,  the  following  new  and  superb 
Seedlings : — 

Sunlight. — Deep  fieiy  scarlet,  with  a  glowing  tinge  of  violet,  which 
pves  it  a  brilliancy  perfectly  dazzling:  trusses  large,  flowers  of  fine 
substance :  habit  admirable. 

CaiMsoN  Glow. — Deep  vivid  carmine,  entirely  distinct  and  new  in 
color:  trusses  of  good  size:  fiower  well  formed:  foliage  deeply  cut  and 
beautiful :  habit  good. 

Orient  Pearl. — Clear  soft  blush,  with  deeper  eye:  truss  very  large; 
flowers  larffe :  habit  aqd  foliage  good. 

Bijou.— -Pink,  with  very  large  ruby  centre :  truss  very  compact  and 
circular:  flower  medium  size:  habit  good. 

Fine  stron£r  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  April  1st,  at  $2  for  the  set 
of  four.    Orders  executed  in  rotation.  March  1. 

Michairs's  and  Nnttall's  Sylva. 

One  copy  for  sale  of  this  splendid  Work  on  Trees,  with  two  hundred 
colored  plates.  6  vols.  Price  062.    For  sale  by        HOVEY  &  CO., 
April  1.  7  Merchants  Bow^ 

A  ^WHOLiESAIiB    PRICED   LJSt  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shmbs,  Boses,  &o., 

b  Nbiw  Beady,  and  wiU  be  sent  Dru  to  all  ^^^plicants. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Plum  and 

Cherry  Stocks ;  Larch,  Norway  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pines, 

Maples,  Oaks,  Ehns,  Ash,  Cypress,  Hawthorns,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  sizes,  from 

six  mches  upwards. 

Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

March  1-^t  Old  CoUmg  AVinenef ,  Phfmvifh  Mai9, 
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SUPBRB  WHW  DABUAS- 

HOYEY    &    CO. 

No.  7  Merchants  Row  ....  Boston, 

Imite  the  attentioii  of  aamteara  and  loren  of  the  Dahlia  to  their  ez- 
tendve  collection  of  thiB  superb  flower,  which  comprises  all  the  new, 
ujuque  and  remarkable  Continental  varieties,  of  the  same  brilliant  char- 
acter as  those  which  they  have  offered  for  sale  the  last  three  yean.  The 
Barnes  are  as  follows : — 

8  HOW      FLOWERS. 

Alfred  Salter  (Salter),  scarlet  vermilion,  superb,     -        -        -  4  ft.  LOO 

Belle  Lilloise  (Miquet),  blush  white,  large  flowers,          -        -  5  *^  1.00 

Bombe  de  Sebastopol  (Miauet),  coppery  scarlet,  superb,          .  4  **  1.00 

Chameleon  (Rawlings),  yellow,  bordered  with  scarlet,    -        -  3  "  1.00 

Criterion  (Miellez),  orange  'scarlet,  very  beautiful,  -        -        -  4  "  1.00 

Doctor  Rozies  (Pertuzes),  magnificent  scarlet,  superb,    -        -  4  *'  1.50 

Glow  Worm  (Charles),  apricot,  tipped  with  bright  red,   -        -  4  "  1.50 
General  McMahon  (Miquet),  yellow  and  re^  edged  with  yel- 
low, superb,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4"  1.00 

Jaguarita  (Dupuis),  carmine  vermilion,  superb,       -        -        -  4  ^  1.00 

Malalcoff'(Miellez),  brilliant  scarlet,  beautiful,         -        -        -  4  *'  1.00 

Perfection  (Keynes),  brilliant  shaded  orange,  extra  fine,  -        -  4  *'  1.50 

Reignald  (Brown),  cream,  edged  with  carmine,  fine,       -        -  4  ^  1.00 

Silver  Queen  (Keynes),  silvery  lilac,  admirable,     -        -        -  4  "  1.00 

Toniette  (Morott),  pure  white,  extra  fine,        -        -        -        -  5  "  1.50 

Trilby  (Millet),  orange  superb, 4  «*  1.00 

Victory  (Dodd),  superb  yellow, 4"  1.00 

FANCY  AND  CARNATION  FLOWERS. 

Celene  (Tassart),  rose,  striped  with  red,  superb,     -        -       -    4  ft.  1.50 
Cordon  Bleu  ( Van  Renyngne),  white,  striped  with  like  andt:rim- 
.   son,  magnificent,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4'*  1.50 

Gaudiamus  (Miquel),  rosy  violet,  tipped  with  white,  -  -  4  *•  1.00 
Goldborde  (Mardner),  red,  edged  with  yellow,  -  -  -  4  "  l.OO 
H.  M.  Fost  (Sieckman),  lilac,  striped  with  crimson,  -  -  4  *<  1.00 
Jules.Biame  (Biame),  white,  striped  and  spotted  with  purple, 

extra,      -        -        - 4  «  1.50 

Leader  (Keynesl  lilac,  striped  with  maroon,  -  -  -  -  A  "  1.00 
Mistress  Spary  (Keynes),  buflT,  tipped  with  white,  -  -  -  4  "  1.00 
Parpaillot  (Miellez),  orange,  stnped  and  spotted  with  scarlet, 

magnificent, 4  "  1.50 

And  the  following  new  Seedlings,  the  finest  brought  ofut  in  Francs 
this  year,  descriptions  of  which  have  not  yet  been  received : — 

Fanchonette  (Van  Renynghe).  Polichinello  (Miellez). 

Guillen  (Miquet),  Triumph  de  Peck. 

Le  Def,  (Miquet).  Triumph  d'Ypres. 

La  Ristori  (Miquet).  Turenne  (Miellez). 

(Eillet  Incomparable  (Miellez).  Sobieski  (Miellez). 

Plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  May  15th,  at  $1.50  each. 

ALSO, 

Upwards  of  200  of  the  finest  Dahlias  in  cultivation.  April  1. 
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Fine  ITew  Strawberries. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Bene  the  foUomng  new  and  superior  varUiies  of  Strameirriea,  now  fird 
offered  fir  sale  in  this  couabry, 

Admirais  Dttndas. — Frait  very  large,  weighing  from  one  to  two  ounces 
each.  Of  fine  color,  excellent  flavor,  firm  flesh,  carries  well  for  market, 
and  veiy  great  bearer.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  the  frnit  ripens  late.  Has 
been  awarded  the  highest  prizes  in  England.    Plants,  $5  per  doz. 

Sir  Harrt.— -One  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries  recently  intro- 
duced ;  of  lar^e  size,  very  dark  colored,  firm  flesh,  and  of  luscious  flavor. 
Ripening  late  m  the  season  and  producing  abundant  crops.  This  variety 
has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.    Plants,  $5  per  doz. 

Sir  C.  Napier. — A  large,  beautiftil,  and  most  prolific  variety,  with 
handsome  berries  of  a  bnllitft  scarlet,  firm  flesh,  and  fine  Hautbois 
flavor.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy.  This  variety  obtained  an  **  extra  prize  "  at 
the  last  exhibition  in  London,  June  21.    Plants,  $3  per  doa. 

Omer  Pacha. — A'  large  handsome  berry,  of  fine  scarlet  color,  and 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  British  Queen ;  remarkably  firm  flesh,  hardy,  excel- 
lent bearer,  affording  a  long  succession  of  fine  firuit.    Plants,  $2  per  doz. 

{J^  No  order  received  for  less  than  One  Dozen  plants. 

AI.S0,   THE   following  OLDER  KINDS. 

Jennt  Lind  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  the  8th  to  10th  of 
June.  The  berries  are  large,  perfectly  solid,  of  a  beautiful  conical  shape, 
rich  scarlet  color,  smooth  glossy  surface.  Seeds  rather  deeply  imbeddefl,  and 
finely  flavored.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  very  prolific,  with  fine  foliage 
and  good  stout  dinners,  throwing  up  its  &uit  on  tall  stems.  The  blossoms 
are  staminate,  and  nearly  all  set  and  perfect  their  fi-uit.  It  is  quite  as 
early  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  much  larger,  and  wiU 
undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  that  old  variety.  Plants,  $1  per  doz. ;  $3 
for  50 ;  $5  per  100. 

Capt.  Cook,  (Nicholson's.)-— A  first  rate  fi-uit ;  color  scarlet ;  large  size ; 
a  ffreat  bearer,  and  bears  carriage  well.    $3  per  100. 

Pill  Basket,  (NichoIson's.)--Nothing  can  surpass  this  sort  as  a  mar- 
ket fiiiit ;  in  color  it  is  a  very  bright  scarlet ;  general  shape,  round ;  of 
very  large  size,  and  a  tremendous  bearer.    $3  per  100. 

uvoram's  Prince  of  Wales. — A  large  and  fine  English  strawberry. 
$3  per  100. 

Scott's  Seedling. — A  superb  strawberry,  of  large  size,  very  conical 
in  form,  bright  crimson  color  and  of  the  richest  flavor.    $2  per  100. 


GoLiAH,  Victoria,  Hooper's  Seedling,  Cvthill's  Prince  op 
\([ales,  &c.,  each  $2  per  100. 

Also  Mc Avot's  Superior,  Schneike's  Pistillate,  and  Lonoworth's 
Prolific    $1  per  100. 

hovey's  seedling  and  boston  pine, 

Two  of  the  most  popular  sorts  yet  raised.  Price,  01.25  per  hund.  $10 
per  thousand. 

Earlt  Virginia,  or  Large  Earlt  Scarlet. — An  early  and  abundant 
bearer  and  popular  market  strawberry.    $1  per  hundred,  $6  per  thousand. 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

HOYEY  &   CO. 

HO.  If  MKRCHAHTS  ROIV',  B€M9TOir, 

Hsviiig  completed  their  stock  of  Flower  Seeds,  received  from  the  best 
aoorces  in  Eogland,  Fimnce  and  Gennuqr*  u>d  grown  in  their  own  collec- 
tions, invite  &  attention  of  amateozs  to  the  foUowing  assortment,  which 
embnces  muqr  saporb  varieties,  a  larger  portion  of  than  entirely  new : — 

SEEDS    IM    SINGLE   PACKETS. 

Astern,  dooble  pieony  flowered,  fine  mixed  colois,  -  -  12| 

fine  doable  Gennan,  mixed  colors,  r  '  ~  ^^ 

fine  doable  dwarf  German,  mixed  colors,  -  -  12^ 

German  pyramidal,  doable,  mixed  colore,  -  -  12| 

Abrania  nmbelli^  beantifhl  trailing  rose  colored  annual,  -  121 

Alonsoa  Warczewizi,  splendid,  with  scarlet  flowers,        -  -  25 

Aoricnla,  extra  fine  mixed,  from  choice  flowers,  .  .  -  12| 

Acroliniom  roseom,  new  Everlasting,  with  elegant  rose  colored  flowers,  25 

Antiniiinam,  finest  mixed,  form  b^utifol,  striped  flowers,  -  12^ 

l^l^ifna^  fine  doable,  in  several  distinct  colors,    -  -  -  12^ 

French  camellia,  several  colors,  .  -  .  12^ 

Calceolaria,  from  the  finest  prize  collections,       -  -  .25 

scabiosefolia,  new  and  very  handsome,         *  -  121 

Centnnthos  macrosiphon,  new  white,  very  fine,  .  -  -  121 

new  dwarf,  fine,        -  .  -  -  -  121 

Cineraria,  firom  the  finest  named  prize  varieties,  -  -  -  25 

new  dwarf,  fine,  -  -  -  -  -  25 

Centaoridinm  Drammondii,  orange  colored,  fine,  -  -  -  121 

Collipsia  bicolor  alba,  pore  white,  new  and  fine,  .  -  -  121 

multicolor,  new  white  and  rose  marbled,  -  -  121 

bartsefolia,        ------  121 

Convolvulus  bicolor,  doable,  new  and  fine,  ...  121 

Coreopsis,  semi-double,  new  and  very  handsome,  -  -  121 

coronata,  veDow,  new  and  fine,  -  -  -  121 

Clarkia  elegans,  doable  rose  and  purple,  each      -  -  -  121 

Coxcomb,  from  the  finest  prize  flowers,    -  -  -  -  121 

Candytuft,  Vilmorin's  new  dwarf  purple,  fine,      -  -  -  121 

Carnation,  extra  fine,  from  prize  collections,         -  -  -  25 

Campanula  pentagonia  alba,  new,  ....  121 

Calliopsis,  new  mottled,  beautiful,  -  -  -  -  121 

Datura  Wri^htii,  showy  annual,  with  very  large  trumpet  shaped 

flowers,  white,  tinned  with  pink,  -  -  -  -  121 

DahUa,  raised  from  me  finest  prize  collection,      ...  12i 

Dianthus  chinensis,  new,  strifiNed,  fine,     -  -  -  -  121 

Delphinium  Iveryanum,  fine  new  perennial,         ...        121 
Wheeleri,  fine  new  perennial,  ...        121 

Daisies,  extra  fine,  firom  named  flowers,   .  -  -  -  25 

DidiBcus  ceruleus,  beautifiil  blue  annual,  -  .  .  121 

Erysimum  variegatum,  new  and  fine,        ....        121 

Eschscholtzia  tenuifolia,  new  and  beautiful,         ...        121 
Eucnide  Bartonoides,  new  and  fine,  ....        121 

Foxglove,  Winteri,  a  new  and  superb  variety,  ...  121 
(rodetia  rosea  alba,  beautifiil  annual,  blush  and  white,    -  -        121 

Grammanthes  gentianoides,  very  pretty,  -  .  -  -        121 

Gutierrezia  gymnospermoides,  new  and  very  pretty,        -  -        25 

Gomphrena  Hoveyu,  new  orange  globe,  fins,       -  -  -        121 
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Heliotrope,  raised  from  the  best  varieties,            ...  i^ 

HoUyhock,  fine  double,  from  our  prize  collection,            -           -  12i| 

Ipomsa  rubro  cerulea,  with  very  lar^  sky  blue  flowers,             -  25 

limbata,  new  purple  with  white  margin,  fine,       -           -  25 

Isotoma  petrsa,  new  white,         .....  12} 

Leptosipnon  aureum,  new  golden  yellow,             ...  I2i| 

LupinuB  pubescens,  new,  purple,  rose  and  white,             .           -  12i 

guatemalensis,  new,       .....  I2i| 

Lobelia  campanulata,  very  pretty  for  pots  or  edgings,      -           -  12} 
Lilium  speciosum,  Japan  lily,  hybridized  seeds,  -            -            .25 

linum  glandiflorum  rubrum,  new  and  splendid,  deep  crimson,    -  25 

Myoeotus  azoricus,  elegant  new  species,  deep  blue,         -           -  12} 

Melampodinm  macranthum,  new  yellow,  fine,      ...  12} 

Marvel  of  Peru,  Lecoq's,  splendid  hybrids,  many  colors,             -  12} 

Moma  ^legans,  a  new  and  handsome  everlasting,            -            .  12} 

Marigold,  new  French  striped,    .            •            .            .            -  12} 

Nemophila  insignis  alba,  blue  with  white  edge,  .           .           -  12} 

Nasturtium,  new  dwarf  carmine,  fine,  deep  crimson  flowers,        -  12} 

Obeliscaria  pulcherrima,  new,  with  yellow  and  maroon  flowers,  .  25 

Phka  Dmmmondii,  several  beautiful  colors,        ...  12} 

Queen  Victoria,  new,         -           .           .           -          • .  25 

occulata,  beautiful  white  eye,         -           -           .           .  25 

Petunia,  from  some  of  the  finest  named  prize  flowers,      -           -  12} 

Pansies,  from  fine  English  collections,     ....  25 

Primrose,  Chinese,  fringed  white,  from  the  finest  varieties,         .  25 

Chinese,  fringed  purple,            ....  25 

Picotee,  from  the  best  German  collections,          .           -           -  25 

Portulaca,  new  golden  yellow,     .....  12} 

Pelargoniums,  from  the  finest  varieties,    ....  25 
Sabbatia  campestris,  beautiful,  rose  color,  yellow  star  in  the  centre,     12} 

Salvia  patens,  elegant  blue  species,         ....  25 

Stocks,  finest  German  10-week,  many  colors,       ...  12} 

Sweet  William,  new  striped,  fine,            ....  12} 

fine  double,  extra  fine  dwarf,      ...  12} 

TropoBolum  peregrinum,  carmine  bud  flower,        ...  12^ 

Verbena,  extra  fine,  from  H.  &  Co's  large  collection,      -           -  25 

Whitlavia  grandiflora,  fine  annual,  with  violet  bell-shape4  flowers,  12} 
And  upwards  of  600  other  varieties  of  annual  and  perennial  flower  seeds. 
SEEDS    IN    COLLECTIONS. 
16  vars.  splendid  German  Asters,  from  H.  &  Co^s  prize  coL   $1  00 

Pffiony-flowered  Asters,  very  beautiful,     -           -  50 

superb  Asters,  from  H.  &  Co's  collection,           -  50 

splendid  French  Camellia  Balsams,  fine  colors,    -  1  00 

extra  fine  Double  Balsams,  from  H.  &  Co's  coUec.  50 

showy  double  Carnation  Poppies,  .           -            -  50 

distinct  and  beautiful  Double  Stocks,        -           n  50 

Double  Hollyhocks,  from  H.  &  Co's  prize  collec.  -  50 
Portulacca,  distinct  colors,            -            -           .25 

splendid  I)ouble  Rocket  Larkspurs,          .           -  25 

beautiful  Nemophilas,       .           -           -           -  25 

distinct  and  showy  Candytufts,      -           -           -  25 

of  fine  showy  annuals,      -           -           -           .  1  00 

of  showy  biennialB  and  perennials,           -           .  1  00 
In  ordering  these  collections,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  number. 
Remittance  may  be  made  in  postage  stamps. 

Orders  for  the  above,  amounting  to  throe  dollars  and  upwards,  will  be 
UBsAfruiifpoaagtto  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  March  1. 
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IL  Chance  to  make  Money. 

PROFITABLE   AND    HONORABLE    EMPLOYMENT. 

The  rabscriber  is  denrotu  of  having  an  Affent  in  each  county  and  town 
of  the  Union.  A  capital  of  from  5  to  10  aoUara  only  will  be  required, 
and  anything  like  an  efficient,  energetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  &^e 
dollars  per  £iy.  Every  information  will  be  given  by  addressing,  with  a 
stamp  to  pay  return  letter,  WM.  A.  KINSl^R, 

May  1.  Box  1228  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Post  Office. 

Fresh  Seeds  I    Presh  Seeds  ! 

ALFRED  BRID6EMAN,  Broadway,  comer  qf  1»&  Sbtd,  JSTew  Tori, 
has  now  on  hand  a  select  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
adapted  to  this  climate.  For  sale  in  qoantities  to  suit  purchasers.  Cata- 
logues on  application.  Feb.-— 4t 

ORBBNHOnSE    FLANTa 

100  fine  Plants,  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  varieties,  for  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  for  $20,  packed,  and  deliver^  in  Bostbn  or  New  loik. 

50  ditto  ditto,  for  $10. 

Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen— f35  per  100. 
Catalogues  on  application.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

March  1 — 3t  CHd  Colony  Mtraaiesy  Plymouth,  Mass, 

LAWTOM   BLAOKBBRRY. 

This  variety  is  unique,  and  not  as  many  suppose,  '^the  New  Rochelle 
Blackberry,"  improved  by  cultivation.  The  plants,  which  abound  in  that 
neighborhood,  are  no  better  than  the  wild  varieties  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

CARD    FOR    1857. 

Packages  carefully  prepared  for  safe  transportation,  will  be  sold  at  the 
following  reduced  rates.  Half  a  dozen,  (2 ;  one  dozen,  ||3 ;  t  wo  dozen, 
$5;  fifty  plants,  $10;  one  hundred,  $18.  Descriptive  circulars,  and  full 
directions  for  planting  and  cultivation,  will  be  furnished  with  each  pack- 
age. The  money  should  accompany  the  order,  with  name  and  directidns 
distinctly  written.  Address, 

WILLIAM  LAWTON, 
JVb.  54  fFaU  Street,  M  Y.,  or  J>^w  BodMt,  M  7. 

N.  B. — ^Those  who  purchase  in  original,  unbroken  packages,  will  sel- 
dom lose  a  plant  April  1. 

Dwarf  Lawrence  Pear. 

Dwarf  Lawrence  Pear,  two  years  from  the  bud,  very  thrifty,  $35  per 
One  Hundred,  for  sale  by  PARSONS  &  CO., 

April  1.  Flwhing,  near  Mw  York. 


THE  HARDY  EVERGREEN  TREES. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  evergreen  trees  for 
ornamental  grounds,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  our  countrymen.  The  immense  forests  of.  pines 
and  firs  which  abound  everywhere  throughout  the  country, 
even  within  a  few  miles  of  some  of  our  thickly  populated 
towns,  have  made  them,  as  a  class,  so  familiar  and  common, 
that  in  planting  our  rural  residences  we  have  not  introduced 
them  as  abundantly  as  they  should  be,  for  fear  that  they 
would  give  our  grounds  the  forest  aspect  which  a  ride  into 
the  country,  near  by,  will  give  all  an  opportunity  to  admire, 
or  else  subject  us  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  those  who,  having 
no  appreciation  of  real  beauty,  wonder  why  we  should  plant 
such  common  tilings.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  objec- 
tions to  evergreen  trees  have  so  long  been  general,  for  it  has 
greatly  retarded  their  more  extensive  introduction  around 
our  dwellings,  and  into  ornamental  plantations,  and  rendered 
many  otherwise  beautiful  residences  cheerless  and  bare,  save 
in  the  summer  season,  when  the  deciduous  trees  afford  ample 
foliage  and  render  their  absence  less  noticeable  than  in  the 
dreary  period  of  winter.  It  is  then  that  the  evergreens 
throw  such  a  picturesque  air  about  every  suburban  home, 
their  spiry  tops  towering  up  amid  the  leafless  spray  of 
other  trees,  presenting  a  deep  green  verdure  which  is 
perennial. 

But  if  objections  have  been  made  to  the  introduction  of 
our  own  native  evergreens,  which  still  number  among  them 
the  finest  in  the  world,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
are  foreign  kifids  that  are  equally  hardy  and  well  adapted 
to  our  severe  climate,  which  may  take  the  place  of  the 
common  sorts,  and  thus  obviate  one  cause  of  complaint.  If 
the  white  pine  is  too  familiar,  the  Austrian  may  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  for  the  Balsam  fir  the  noble  Norway  spruce  may 
be  taken ;  if  the  arbor  vitae  is  objectionable,  the  Siberian  or 
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Golden  may  occupy  its  room ;  and  for  the  red  cedar,  the 
European  juniper  can  be  chosen.  These  are  each  quite 
distinct  from  the  other,  sLnd  even  to  an  unpractised  eye  will 
at  once  be  recognized  as  exotic  in  their  origin.  It  is  since 
the  more  plentiful  introduction  of  the  Norway  spruce  that 
the  taste  for  evergreens  has  greatly  increased,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  are  other  equally  hardy  and 
fine  trees,  they  will  be  sought  after  and  planted  less  abun- 
dantly, perhaps,  than  the  former,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

The  growth  of  evergreen  trees  for  shelter,  in  our  severe 
and  rude  climate,  must  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 
Every  suburban  residence  of  any  extent  should  be  protected 
by  a  thick  growth  of  evergreens  in  every  direction,  but  more 
especially  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  North 
and  East  winds.  Those  who  have  no  actual  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  can  scarcely  realize  how  much  warmth  and 
comfort  they  add  to  any  place.  If  simply  outdoor  exercise 
and  recreation  are  all  that  are  desired,  they  offer  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  these  at  the  more  inclement  season  of 
the  year  ;  and  if  the  possession  of  a  fine  garden  and  the  rear- 
ing of  choice  fruit  is  an  object,  they  are  then  doubly 
valuable.  We  have  in  an  article  in  a  former  volume  some 
years  ago,  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Tudor's  experiment  at 
Nahant  in  fencing  out  the  winds,  and  the  consequent  success 
of  his  fruit  culture  on  that  bleak  peninsula.  If  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  way,  may  we  not  predict  that  the 
natural  shelter  of  trees  will  effect  the  same  object,  while  it 
will  not  only  add  to  the  picturesque  character  of  every  resi- 
dence, but  be  the  means  by  which  we  may  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  that  wHich  has  been  only  attained  at  great  labor  and 
cost,  the  best  fruit  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  while  European  collectors  are 
penetrating  the  mountain  regions  of  every  country  for  the 
discovery  of  evergreen  trees,  and  while,  for  so  many  years, 
the  possession  of  our  Northwestern  and  California  species 
has  been  so  great  an  object,  we  have  scarcely  thought  of 
planting  our  own  trees  near  at  hand,  so  highly  valued 
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abroad ;  or  of  adding  others  of  such  easy  introduction  since 
the  addition  of  California  to  our  national  domain.  Accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  the  whole  number  of  North  American  ever- 
green coniferous  trees  in  1836,  was  forty,  while  the  entire 
number  of  all  other  countries  was  only  forty-three.  Since 
then,  however,  many  new  species  have  been  introduced,  but 
still  the  larger  part  have  been  from  the  high  altitudes  of 
South  America  and  Oregon ;  a  very  small  number  are  from 
Africa  and  the  Himalaya  range.  With  so  many  native  trees 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  overlooked  their  attrac- 
tions and  neglected  their  cultivation. 

We  only  need  some  good  examples  of  all  the  hardy  spe- 
cies to  give  an  impetus  to  their  immediate  introduction  into 
our  gardens.  In  England  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington  spent 
a  fortune  in  making  an  evergreen  plantation  which  covered 
many  acres  and  was  filled  with  the  finest  and  rarest  speci- 
mens procured  at  great  expense.  Until  his  death  no  one 
was  allowed  to  see  it.  Fortunately  his  successor  is  a  more 
liberal-minded  man,  and  the  grounds  are  now  accessible  to 
all  who  wish  to  inspect  the  most  complete  collection  in  the 
world. 

These  remarks  are  prefatory  to  a  brief  description  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  ornamental  evergreen  trees  which  we  have 
found  to  be  quite  hardy  after  several  years'  trial,  including 
the  severe  ordeal  of  the  winter  of  1856  and  1857.  No  bet- 
ter test  could  be  had  than  this.  Others  we  have  on  trial 
which  will  be  reported  upon  at  a  future  time.  We  note 
only  such  as  are  beyond  a  doubt  quite  hardy,  standing  with- 
out any  protection,  and  now  forming  specimens  eight  to 
twenty  feet  high.  We  offer  it  as  a  guide  for  the  selection 
of  trees  suitable  for  the  latitude  of  Boston,  feeling  assured 
that  all  may  be  safely  planted  without  danger  of  injury  by 
our  winters.     We  commence  with  the  pines  : — 

PINES. 

1.  The  Scotch  Pine,  (Pinus  sylvestris.) — A  large  vigor- 
ous growing  and  long-lived  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  60 
to  100  feet  in  good  soil.    It  is  extensively  distributed  through- 
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out  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south  to  Norway 
on  the  north,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber*  trees. 
Its  growth  is  pyramidal,  and  the  trunk  is  furnished  with 
branches  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  about  the  length  of  the  white  pine,  and 
of  a  bluish  or  glaucous  hue.  The  bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  cones  are  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  and 
one  across.  When  of  some  age,  the  trees  have  a  dark  and 
sombre  hue  at  all  times  except  the  summer  season.  It  grows 
rapidly,  attaining  the  height  of  20  or  25  feet  in  ten  years. 
,  There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  Scotch  which  are 
more  dwarf  in  their  growth. 

2.  The  Jersbt  Pine,  (Pinus  inops.) — A  tree  somewhat 
similar  in  general  habit  to  the  Scotch,  but  with  less  glaucous 
foliage,  shorter  leaves,  and  less  lofty  in  its  growth,  not 
usually  attaining  a  greater  height  than  30  or  40  feet.  It  is 
abundant  throughout  New  Jersey.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs, 
and  the  cones  two  and  three-fourths  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  long.  Michaux  considered  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting species  in  the  country.  Its  leaves  give  out  a  strong 
and  grateful  fragrance,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its 
ornamental  appearance  and  hardiness,  deserves  very  general 
introduction.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  10  to  15  feet  in  ten 
years. 

3.  The  Larch  Pine,  (Pinus  Laricio.) — The  Larch  pine 
is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  growing  to 
the  height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  and  forming  a  regular 
pyramidal  head.  The  leaves,  which  are  usually  in  pairs, 
and  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scotch  pine,  are  twisted 
in  a  lateral  direction  at  the  ends,  by  which  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  ;  they  are  dark  green.  The  bark  is  similar  in 
shade  to  the  Scotch.  Its  annual  growth  is  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  trees  twelve  years  planted  attain  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  As  a  rapid  growing  tree  it  has  few  equals,  and 
deserves,  says  Loudon,  "  to  be  planted  extensively  for  its 
regular  and  handsome  form,  and  the  intensely  dark  green  of 
its  foliage." 

4.  T^HE  Austrian   Pine,   (Pinus   austriaca.) — ^A  hardy 
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looking,  vigorous  and  handsome  tree,  a  native  of  the  forests 
of  Austria,  growing  at  high  altitudes,  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  all  pines.  The  leaves  are  two  to  five  inches  long,  stout, 
stifif,  and  stand  out  horizontally,  of  a  deep  glossy  green  hue. 
Its  rate  of  growth  is  about  the  same  as  the  Scotch,  though 
stouter  in  proportion  to  its  height.  It  flourishes  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation. 

5.  The  Ptr£nean  Pine,  (Pinus  pyrenaica.) — A  "majes- 
tic pine,"  growing  on  the  Pyrenees,  within  a  limited  space, 
and  at  an  almost  inaccessible  elevation.  The  leaves  are 
long,  and  of  a  very  deep  green.  Its  growth  is  regular  and 
pyramidal.  Captain  Cook,  who  examined  it  in  its  native 
locality,  remarks,  that  from  "its  noble  appearance,  the  beauty 
of  its  form,  and  the  clear  transparent  color  of  both  bark  and 
foliage,  it  will  be  a  vast  acquisition  to  our  park  scenery." 
The  cones  exude  a  delicious  balsamic  odor.  From  its  more 
recent  introduction,  there  are  few  large  specimens  in  Great 
Britain. 

6.  The  Red  Pjne,  {Pinus  resinosa.) — This  is  one  of  our 
native  species,  growing  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
more  common  in  New  England.  It  does  not  grow  in  forests, 
but  occupies  small  tracts,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the 
white  pine.  Its  usual  height  is  60  to  80  feet.  The  bark 
is  of  a  clearer  red  than  any  other  of  our  native  species.  The 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  five  to  six  inches  long,  light  green,  and 
somewhat  glaucous.  The  form  of  the  tree  is  pyramidal, 
and  its  general  habit  more  open  than  other  pines.  Its 
nearest  resemblance  is  to  P.  Laricio.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
hardy,  and  a  good  ornamental  species. 

7.  The  Cembrian  Pine,  (Pinus  cemhra.) — The  Cembrian 
pine  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Siberia,  Tartary  and  Switzer- 
land, and  consequently  one  of  the  hardiest  of  pines.  Its 
usual  height  is  40  or  50  feet.  But  its  growth  is  very  slow, 
averaging  less  than  a  foot  a  year.  Those  in  England,  forty 
years  planted,  are  only  38  feet  high.  Its  form  is  very  erect 
and  symmetrical,  with  ascending  branches.  The  leaves  are 
in  threes  or  fives,  and  inclining  towards  the  branch,  of  a 
deep  green,  and  more  tufted  than  in  the  other  species.     Its 
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uniformity  of  shape  is  objected  to  by  Lioudon,  while  Lambert 
considered  it  "  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  genus." 
AH  who  like  the  regular  shape  of  the  Norway,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  Cembrian  pine.  It  prefers  a  deep  soil,  and  a  dry 
subsoil. 

8.  The  White  Pine,  {Pinus  strobus.) — So  common 
throughout  our  forests  as  to  scarcely  need  a  description, 
but  so  beautiful  that  it  deserves  especial  attention.  Its 
usual  height  is  100  to  180  feet ;  its  form  is  somewhat  coni- 
cal. The  bark  is  very  smooth  and  polished ;  the  leaves  are 
three  to  four  inches  long,  straight,  upright  and  slender,  of  a 
light  bluish  green,  with  silvery  longitudinal  channels.  Its 
growth  is  not  so  rapid  as  the  European  pines,  but  it  is  a 
vigorous  tree,  the  annual  shoots  being  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  Trees  ten  years  planted  are  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
It  adapts  itself  to  all  soils,  but  prefers  a  loose  humid  one, 
where  it  alone  attains  its  fullest  proportions.  It  is  extensively 
planted  in  England,  and  deserves  introduction  into  every 
ornamental  plantation.  Our  correspondent,  Wilson  Flagg, 
has  so  well  described  this  and  other  of  our  native  evergreens 
in  our  last  volume.  (XXII.),  that  we  shall  only  enumerate 
them  here. 

9.  The  Loett  Pine,  {Pinus  excelsa.) — This  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  allied  to  the  white  pine,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  it 
by  one  unacquainted  with  the  two.  The  leaves  are,  how- 
ever, in  fives,  much  longer,  being  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  slightly  drooping  at  the  ends.  The  branches 
are  also  drooping  as  the  tree  attains  age,  and  by  travellers 
in  Asia,  is  called  the  "weeping  fir."  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  grows  with  about  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
white  pine ;  and,  though  not  quite  ^o  hardy  as  that  fine  tree, 
is  sufficiently  so  to  stand  our  climate.  It  should  have,  how- 
ever, a  situation  with  a  dry  subsoil. 

SPRUCE   FIRS. 

10.  The  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  {Abies  excetsa.) — So  well 
known  as  not  to  need  a  description.  It  is  the  most  popular 
and  admired  of  all  evergreens ;  growing  rapidly,  transplanting 
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easily,  thriving  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  and  as  hardy  as  our 
hardiest  native  pine.  Its  splendid  pyramidal  head  and 
spreading  branches,  clothing  the  trunk  entirely  to  the  ground, 
even  in  old  age,  render  it  a  noble  tree,  and  particularly  ad- 
apted to  every  variety  of  ornamental  plantation. 

11.  The  White  Spbuce  Fir,  (Abies  alba.) — This  i^  our 
common  spruce,  growing  throughout  northern  New  Eng- 
land, attaining  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet.  Its  foliage  is  of 
a  very  light  green.  As  a  single  tree  it  is  not  much  valued, 
but  for  plantations  for  shelter,  it  adds  to  the  variety,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

12.  The  Black  Spruce  Fir,  (Abies  nigra.) — This  is  an- 
other of  our  common  trees,  but  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  white  spruce.  It  resembles,  in  its  growth,  the  Nor- 
way, retaining  its  .lower  branches  well,  and  only  distin- 
guished from  that  tree  by.  the  glaucous  hue  of  its  dark  green 
foliage.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  should  be  more  extensively 
planted. 

13.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir,  (Abies  canadensis.) — Of 
all  evergreen  trees,  the  hemlock,  in  our  opinion,  stands  at 
the  head;  the  gracefulness  of  its  drooping  branches,  and 
the  verdant  hue  of  its  delicate  and  tufted  foliage,  surpass  all 
other  trees,  and  leave  the  deodar,  funebral  cypress  and 
other  evergreens,  which  have  been  so  i^uch  praised,  far 
behind.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  easily  transplanted  as 
others  of  the  tribe,  which  has  retarded  its  more  general  in- 
troduction into  ornamental  grounds,  but  it  is  worthy  all 
the  pains  and  expense  which  it  may  cost  to  secure  fine 
specimens. 

14.  The  Silver  Fir,  (Picea  pectinata.) — This  is  a  truly 
picturesque  and  beautiful  tree,  though  not  symmetrical 
enough  for  the  majority  of  planters.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 
The  branches  spread  out  horizontally,  and  are  of  irregular 
length.  The  broad  shining  foliage  has  silvery  lines  beneath, 
which  give  it  a  conspicuous  appearance,  from  whence  its 
name  of  silver  fir.  It  grows  slowly  until  the  sixth  or  eighth 
year,  but  then  advances  more  rapidly,  -and,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  makes  shoots  two  to  three  feet  long. 
It  likes  a  good  soil.     It  is  a  native  of  central  Europe. 
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15.  The  Balsam  Fir,  (Abies  balsamea.) — ^The  common 
fir  of  our  woods,  a  good  tree  for  shelter  in  large  plantations, 
but  scarcely  worthy  of  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  single  tree. 
It  is  apt  to  lose  the  lower  branches  as  the  tree  attains  age. 

ARBOR  Yvtms. 

16.  The  Arbor  Vitje,  (Thuja  occidentalis.) — One  of  the 
most  useful  trees,  entering  into  the  composition  of  all  or- 
namental plantations.  It  grows  freely,  transplants  as  easy 
as  a  willow,  and  is  useful  for  screens  or  belts,  or  as  single 
trees.     It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  loves  a  moist  situation. 

17.  The  Plicate  Arbor  Vit-e,  ( Thuja  plicaia. ) — A  native 
of  Nootka  Sound,  and  makes  a  pleasing  variety.  It  is  loose 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  but  the  foliage  is  finer  than  the  com- 
mon, and  of  a  much  deeper  green  in  summer.  It  does  not 
grow  quite  as  fast  as  the  last  named,  and  makes  a  rounder 
head. 

18.  The  C hinese  Arbor  Yitje,  (  Thuja  orientalis. ) — From 
the  apprehension  that  this  was  a  very  tender  tree,  being  a 
native  of  China,  it  has  been  but  little  planted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  hardy,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  damp.  The 
fineness  of  its  foliage,  the  flat  disposition  of  its  branches, 
and  its  lively  green  color,  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree. 

19.  The  Siberian  Arbor  VrrjE,  ( Thuja  Warreana.) — We 
do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  tree.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  tribe,  more  compact  in  its  growth,  and  hold- 
ing its  color  better  in  winter  than  either  of  the  other  species. 
It  forms  a  complete  cone  in  its  growth,  which  is  slow,  not 
being  more  than  half  that  of  the  common  arbor  vitas.  It 
cannot  be  too  extensively  introduced. 

20.  The  Golden  Arbor  Vitje,  (  Thuja  aurea^)  a  new  vari- 
ety of  great  beauty,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  growth  of 
the  Siberian  and  the  foliage  of  the  Chinese,  but  of  a  pecul- 
iar light  yellow  hue,  from  whence  its  name.  The  plants 
are  yet  too  small  to  speak  of  its  growth,  but  it  has  proved 
quite  hardy,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  favorite  tree. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  arbor  vitse  besides  these, 
which  appear  perfectly  hardy,  but  which  are  yet  too  new  to 
enumerate  in  this  list. 
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CTPRBSS. 

21.  Thit  White  C^datl,  (Cupressus  thyoides.) — A  rather 
pretty  native  tree,  growing  in  low,  damp  situations  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  foliage  is  somewhat 
like  the  abor  vitae,  and  the  growth  is  loose  and  open.  Though 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  ornamental  properties,  it 
forms  an  agreeable  variety  in  plantations  of  evergreen  trees. 

JUNIPERS. 

22.  The  Common  Juniper,  (Juniperus  communis.) — This 
Juniper,  according  to  botanists,  is  indigenous  to  both  North- 
ern Europe  and  North  America.  It  grows  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  in  a  conical  form ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  bright 
green  ;  as  a  small  low  tree  it  forms  a  pretty  addition  to  our 
gardens. 

23.  The  Irish  and  Swedish  Junipers,  (Juniperus  hiber* 
nica  and  suecica.) — Both  beautiful,  small,  fastigiate  trees  of 
slow  growth,  and  rarely  exceeding  a  dozen  feet  in  height  ; 
branches  very  erect  and  close,  and  foliage  of  a  dark  green. 
For  small  gardens  they  are  among  the  most  desirable  trees. 

24.  The  Red  Cedar,  (Juniperus  virginiana. )— One  of  our 
commonest  trees,  growing  in  every  exposed  and  mountain- 
ous locality,  and  conspicuous  at  all  seasons  for  its  sombre 
hue.  It  is  of  pyramidal  form,  and  often  attains  the  height 
of  35  or  40  feet,  but,  as  usually  seen,  it  is  rarely  more  than 
20  feet. 

25.  The  Chinese  Juniper,  (Juniperus  chinensis. ) — A  very 
fine,  hardy  species,  with  bright  green  foliage,  which  retains 
its  color  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing habit,  and  forms  a  roundish  conical  head. 

These  comprise  the  principal  trees.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  above  species  which  are  equally  hardy,  but 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  at  this 
time.  There  are  also  several  others  which  we  have  on  trial, 
that  will  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  list  hereafter. 
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COLOR  OF  THE  OUTSIDE  OP  BUILDINGS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  pro- 
priety or  the  impropriety  of  certain  colors  for  the  outside  of 
buildings.  White  was  formerly,  in  this  country,  the  fash- 
ionable and  almost  universal  color  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
ridiculed  by  .Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  work  "On  the  Pictur- 
esque," and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Downing.  Thereupon  it 
became  the  fashion  to  use  paints  almost  black,  varying  from 
a  drab  to  a  dark  brown  or  bronze.  Many  a  pretty  little 
white  cottage  was  transformed  into  something  that  resem- 
bled an  unpainted  shanty.  Such  dismal  hues  prevailed  in 
the  outside  colors  of  the  majority  of  our  dwellings,  in  cer- 
tain places,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  that  the 
spectator  was  affected  with  an  actual  depression  of  spirits,  by 
looking  at  them.  These  gloomy  colors  were  justly  ridiculed 
in  their  turn,  and  gradually  gave  place  to  lighter  tints,  con- 
sisting of  white,  slightly  tempered  by  a  mixture  of  brown, 
yellow,  olive  or  other  sober  tints.  The  dark,  sombre  paints 
are  now  universally  condemned  and  rejected. 

A  very  great  latitude  may  be  permitted  in  the  choice  of 
colors.  Good  taste  would  reject  none  whatever,  except 
those  which  are  very  glaring,  very  sombre  or  very  peculiar. 
Dark  colors  may  sometimes  be  admissible,  when  relieved  by 
combination  with  such  as  are  light  and  brilliant.  We  have 
often  been  very  agreeably  impressed  by  the  sight  of  a  plain 
cottage,  which  was  of  a  dark  stone  color,  from  having  never 
received  a  coat  of  paint,  while  the  window  sashes,  window- 
frames  and  corner  trinunings  were  painted  white.  The 
sombre  effect  of  the  dark  surface  was  pleasingly  relieved  by 
the  neat  and  cheerful  appearance  of  the  white  window 
frames  and  other  light  colored  woodwork.  Some  artists  and 
connoisseurs  affect  an  abhorrence  of  such  contrasts ;  but  we 
must  not  allow  our  judgment  to  be  misled  by  the  prejudices 
of  men  who  are  wedded  to  certain  established  notions. 
Though  we  would  not  recommend  the  practice,  once  preva- 
lent, of  painting  houses  red,  yet  we  have  often  been  delight- 
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ed  with  the  appearance  of  a  neat  farm  house  of  this  color, 
with  the  trimmings  of  white,  notwithstanding  its  supposed 
violation  of  rules.  The  reasons  for  condemning  this  color 
and  its  accompaniment,  are  not  very  intelligible ;  and  if  any 
man  should  choose  it  for  a  plain  dwelling,  we  have  no  doubt 
he  could  prove  the  correctness  of  his  taste  by  as  just  a 
course  of  reasoning  as  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  any 
other  tint. 

White,  though  a  glaring  color,  serves  better  'than  any 
other  to  reflect  the  light  from  the  surface,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  receiving  injury  from  the  intense  rays  of  a  summer's 
sun.  Dark  colors,  on  this  account,  are  the  worst,  inasmuch 
as  they  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  and  expose  the  surface  of  the 
building  to  an  almost  burning  heat.  A  little  settlement  of 
white  cottages  presents  nothing  disagreeable  to  the  sight,  and 
in  the  winter  season  they  harmonize  with  nature,  because 
they  are  of  the  color  of  snow.  At  other  times,  white  paint 
is  said  to  make  a  house  a  too  conspicuous  or  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  There  may  be  some  justness  in 
this  remark  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  house  should  be 
concealed  from  observation,  like  a  tree  frog,  which  is  colored 
like  the  bark  of  the  tree,  that  it  may  elude  the  sight  of  its 
enemies.  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  harmony  of  colors 
is  dogmatical.  Let  us  prefer  those  tints,  and  those  combina- 
tions of  tints,  which  are  the  most  permanently  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  even  though  condemned  by  some  whimsical  rule  of 
art.  There  are  many  hues,  such  as  a  light  drab,  yellow  or 
straw  color,  that  might  be  preferred  to  white,  as  less  glaring 
and  equally  cheerful.  We  would  discard  those  only  which 
are  sombre  or  extremely  odd. 

It  is  fashion  chiefly  that  leads  men  astray  in  these  mat- 
ters. White  became  a  general  and  almost  universal  color 
for  dwelling-houses,  not  only  on  account  of  its  neat 'and 
cheerful  appearance,  but  also  on  account  of  its  superior  du- 
rability. All  people  are  disposed  to  be  imitators,  and  few 
could  bear  to  be  so  singular  as  to  mix  any  other  color  with 
their  paint,  until*  fashion  suddenly  issued  a  decree  that  white 
must  no  longer  be  used,  and  that  henceforth  the  darkest  hues, 
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which  are  not  absolutely  black,  must  be  the  outside  colors  of 
every  respectable  dwelling-house.  As  soon  as  the  novelty 
of  this  fashion  was  over,  every  body  was  displeased  with 
these  gloomy  tints.  In  a  crowded  settlement  of  buildings 
painted  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  perceive 
that  there  was  any  sunshine  upon  them,  so  indistinct  were 
the  shadows  under  the  broadest  light  of  day.  Brilliant  as  our 
climate  is  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  do  not 
understand  the  course  of  reasoning  which  would  prove  that 
we  must,  on  that  account,  paint  our  houses  more  soberly 
than  other  nations  do.  On  the  principle  of  harmony  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  reasoning,  the  opposite  rule  should 
govern  our  practice,  that  the  bright  colors  of  .our  dwelling- 
houses  may  correspond  with  the  splendor  of  the  sunshine, 
the  distinctness  of  the  shadows  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
hues  of  the  sky  and  the  landscape. 

No  circumstance,  that  is  independent  of  moral  causes,  con- 
tributes in  so  great  a  degree  to  promote  an  internal  cheerful- 
ness and  serenity  of  mind,  as  the  sight  of  neatly  painted 
dwelling-houses,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  and  surrounded 
by  well-dressed  but  not  highly  decorated  grounds.  The 
lighter  the  colors  of  the  outside,  if  not  purely  white,  the 
more  pleasing  is  their  aspect  at-  all  seasons.  They  are  bril- 
liant but  not  dazzling  in  the  sunshine ;  they  are  cheerful  in 
dull  and  cloudy  weath'er ;  they  are  beautiful  in  the  clear 
moonlight.  When  an  American  visits  England,  he  is  struck 
with  the  sober  appearance  of  the  dwelling-houses,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  he  finds  the  same  sobriety  pervad-  ' 
ing  the  sky  and  the  landscape.  The  aspect  of  combined 
nature  and  art,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  less  sober 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
America.  The  great  masters  of  landscape  painting,  basing 
their  rules  of  art  on  familiar  scenes,  established  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  of  canons  from  those  which  would  spontaneously 
arise  in  the  minds  of  American  artists.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
an  American  in  regard  to  the  picturesque,  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  those  of  an  European.  But  while  w&  freely 
admit  the  superiority  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  for- 
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eign  artists,  we  ought  not  to  be  slavishly  governed  by  their 
rules. 

The  architect  is  generally  swayed  by  his  ideas  of  the 
picturesque,  in  designing  both  the  forms  of  his  buildings 
and  the  color  of  their  exterior.  But  the  laws  that  govern 
the  painter  do  not  apply  to  all  the  objects  in  real  landscape. 
Any  one  who  gives  particular  attention  to  these  studies, 
soon  learns  that  many  a  beautiful  scene  in  our  villages 
wouldf  be  entirely  unattractive  on  canvas.  But  when  we 
are  designing  a  dwelling-house,  and  studying  the  rules  for 
painting  it,  we  should  consider  its  appearance  in  real  land- 
scape rather  than  its  picturesque  effects.  In  real  landscape 
we  look  for  the  indications  of  neatness,  cheerfulness  and 
comfort ;  in  a  picture  we  are  better  pleased  with  scenes  that 
suggest  romantic  and  poetic  images. 

Those  buildings  are  generally  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye  which  are  not  painted  entirely  of  one  color.  Among 
our  predecessors  jn  New  England,  it  has  been  customary  to 
use  two  or  three  different  tints  for  the  same  house.  When 
the  general  surface  is  light,  the  window  sashes  are  often 
painted  dark,  and  when  the  general  surface  is  dark,  some 
other  portions  are  painted  white.  The  majority  of  our 
dwelling-houses  have  green  blinds ;  and  the  contrast  made 
by  them,  when  joined  to  a  white  painted  house,  has  been 
very  generally  ridiculed.  Experience  proves  that  there  is 
nothing  really  offensive  in  this  contrast,  though  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  were  the  white  paint  sobered  by  a 
slight  mixture  of  some  other  color,  the  effect  would  be  more 
generally  pleasing.  An  entire  uniformity  of  color  is  tire- 
some and  blank,  and  should  be  relieved  by  contrasts  more 
or  less  distinct,  according  as  the  main  surface  is  glaring  or 
sober.  If  the  window  frames  and  window  sashes  are  light 
when  the  house  is  of  a  dark  tint,  the  effect  is  more  lively 
and  cheerful.  A  reverse  of  this  sobers  the  glaring  appear- 
ance of  a  light  groundwork.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  any 
very  explicit  rules  on  this  subject.  We  would  leave  these 
matters  chiefly  to  the  taste  of  individuals,  recommending,  as 
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a  general  rale,  to  avoid  glaring  colors  and  glaring  contrasts, 
and  to  prefer  light  and  even  white  to  any  very  dark  or  som- 
bre tints. 


THE    LATE    MR.   DOWNING. 

BT  A.]>.  0. 

Wk  do  not  suppose  that  our  feeble  tribute  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  reputatioti  of  Mr.  Downing.  But  having  lately 
reperased  several  of  his  works,  we  desire  to  express  some 
views  of  his  life  and  writings  which  that  perusal  has  sug- 
gested. The  literature  of  our  day  records  too  often  the 
deeds  of  eminent  bad  men,  the  influence  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  disastrous.  Poor  human  nature  is  fascinated  by 
bad  examples,  if  only  they  are  brilliant.  Milton's  "Satan" 
is  confessedly  attractive,  because,  although  an  "archangel 
rained,"  he  yet  exhibits  so  muph  of  the  port  and  speech 
of  an  undaunted  hero.  We  want  not  the  lives  of  bloody 
warriors  and  princes ;  nor  are  the  biographies  of  great  states- 
men, orators  and  poets  the  only  ones  which  should  be  writ- 
ten. Men  in  humbler  spheres,  who  have  lived  honorably 
and  usefully,  may  furnish  examples  of  greater  practical 
interest  and  value.  Of  this  last  named  class,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  The  son  of  an  honest  nurseryman  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  pursuing  the  same  calling 
himself  a  portion  of  his  life,  he  yet  rose,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, to  an  honorable  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and,  at  his  death,  was  not  without  a  transatlantic  reputation. 

Mr.  Downing  was  a  self-made  man.  His  mind  was  not 
remarkable  for  depth  or  brilliancy ;  his  early  education  was 
limited ;  his  health  was  delicate ;  he  was  left  fatherless  in 
childhood,  and  had  few  friends  to  direct  his  early  training, 
or  to  introduce  him  to  high  social  position.  Tet  he  pressed 
forward,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  He  wrought 
up  the  elements  of  the  education  he  had  received,  and  added 
to  them  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  his  mind  was  not 
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wholly  undisciplined  and  unfurnished.  His  taste  ran  in  the 
line  of  the  natural  sciences,  chiefly  of  botany  and  mineral- 
ogy ;  and  while  he  was  still  young,  he  had  made  collections 
of  all  the  minerals  and  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home.  The  scenery  amid  which  he  lived  helped  to  form 
his  character.  That  noble  river,  and  those  hills  and  moun- 
tains, all  hung  about  with  revolutionary  memories,  could  not 
be  looked  upon,  year  after  year,  by  the  sensitive  youth, 
without  leaving  an  impress  on  his  intellect  and  taste. 
*  It  was  in  circumstances  like  these  that  he  began  his  life- 
work.  He  entered  upon  the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  de- 
voting, however,  all  his  leisure  to  study.  When  about 
twenty  years  old,  he  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  land- 
scape gardening  and  architecture.  He  mastered  the  treatises 
of  European  writers  on  these  subjects.  He  visited  numer- 
ous country  seats  in  the  Northern  States,  and  made  notes  of 
his  observations.  He  began  to  theorize,  and  to  form  inde- 
pendent opinions.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  all  had  been 
done  in  these  departments  which  might  be  accomplished. 
He  thought  that  the  theories  of  foreign  writers  were  not 
universally  adapted  to  the  demands  of  our  country,  climate 
and  society.  He  resolved  to  write  a  work  which  might 
better  meet  the  wants  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  a  bold 
resolve,  but  it  was  not  made  in  vain ;  for,  in  a  few  years, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  produced  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing," which  has  boen  an  eminently  successful  publication. 
It  has  now  reached  its  ninth  edition.  In  the  following  year, 
he  published  a  smaller  book,  entitled  "Cottage  Residences," 
in  which  some  of  the  principles  of  the  former  volume  were 
further  developed  and  applied.  This  book  ^Iso  was  well 
received,  and  met  with  a  wide  circulation.*  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  awhile  from  ornamental  gardening  and  archi-> 
tecture  to  the  fruit  garden,  and,  after  about  three  years^ 

*  We  are  bappy  tn  see  that  a  new  editioD  of  iUh  work  has  Jiut  b«eo  isiued  by  Wiley 
and  Halsted,  New  York.  Several  chapters  of  additional  matter  are  embraced  in  it, 
taken  from  bis  roiscellaneous  writings,  or  furnished  by  a  friendly  and  competent  hand. 
This  edition  is  also  embellished  with  several  new  engravings. 
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labor,  published  "  The  Fraits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
a  work  which  soon  became  an  authority  in  its  depanment, 
and  whose  influence  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  brother  of  the 
author,  is  now  engaged  upon  a  revision  of  this  work,  adding 
whatever  principles  and  facts  have  been  discovered  in  fruit 
culture  since  its  first  publication.  It  is  doubtless  a  labor 
of  love  with  him,  and  will  be  well  performed.  It  was  an 
excellent  thought  in  him  to  come  and  renew  the  slightly 
faded  inscription  on  his  brother's  monument.  Posterity  will* 
inscribe  his  name  on  the  same  stone,  and  transmit  both  to 
coming  generations. 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Downing  became  editor  of  the 
Horticulturist,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  various 
branches  of  rural  art,  which  soon  obtained  a  wide  circulation, 
and  exerted  an  important  influence  in  its  department.  In 
1849,  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Wightwick's  "Hints  to 
Young  Architects,"  accompanied  with  hints  and  notes  of 
his  own.  In  1850,  he  published  a  lai^er  work,  entitled 
"  The  Architecture  of  Country  Houses ;  including  Designs 
for  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and  Villas."  This  was,  in  many 
respects,  his  most  important  work.  It  was  more  practical 
than  his  earlier  volumes,  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  following  year,  he  edited 
Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Gardening  for  Ladies."  He  had  projected 
a  new  and  larger  edition  of  his  "  Fruit  Trees,"  and  a  work 
upon  "  Shade  Trees,"  but  these  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  furnishing  plans  for  residences  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  laying  out  the  grounds  about  them.  In  1851, 
he  was  employed  by  Congress  to  prepare  designs  for  embel- 
lishing the  public  grounds  in  Washington,  and  to  superintend 
the  work  on  the  same.  His  plans  were  finished,  and  much 
of  the  work  executed,  before  his  decease.  In  the  following 
year,  in  July,  occurred  his  untimely  death,  by  the  burning 
of  the  steamer  "  Henry  Clay." 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Downing,  in  developing  the  public 
taste  in  gardening  and  rural  architecture,  deserves  special 
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notice.  Before  his  day,  comparatively  little  attention  had 
been  given  to  these  matters,  at  least,- except  among  the  very 
few.  The  public  sense  was  dormant.  Men  bought  land 
chiefly  for  farming  purposes,  or  to  sell  again.  They  built 
houses  simply  to  answer  their  immediate,  pressing  neces- 
sities, or  to  sell  again  to  advantage.  What  had  such  pru- 
dent, sensible  men  to  do  with  velvet  lawns,  graceful  trees, 
gothic  gables,  and  vine-clad  porticos  7  Such  things  brought 
little  hard  cash  in  market,  and  had  better  be  let  alone. 

The  correction,  in  some  degree,  of  this  perverted  public 
sentiment,  was  one  of  the  excellent  fruits  of  Mr.  Downing's 
life.  He  tried  to  make  men  feel  that  the  beautiful  is  not  to 
be  despised,  but  rather  to  be  sought  out  and  cultivated;  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  life  to  eat  and  sleep  and  get  rich,  not 
even  to  engage  in  pursuits  that  are  simply  useful.  He 
showed  that  there  is  a  moral  influence  in  good  houses ;  that 
he  who  builds  a  tasteful  dwelling,  and  surrounds  it  with  a 
garden  of  trees  useful  and  ornamental,  is  likely  to  be  a  con- 
tented and  happy  man,  a  good  father  and  a  good  citizen,  and 
that  his  family  is  likely  to  grow  up  a  happy  and  virtuous 
household.  He  showed,  also,  that  ''  true  taste  is  an  excel- 
lent economist;"  that  the  working-man's  home  might  be 
made  comfortable  and  attractive,  without  adding  to  its  cost* 
liness ;  that  ornamental  gardening  might  be  practised  in  an 
inexpensive  way,  and  that  the  fruit  garden  and  kitchen 
garden  might  be  made  sources  of  income  as  well  as  of 
pleasure. 

His  precepts  were  widely  put  in  practice.  Handsome 
houses,  from  the  splendid  villa  to  the  laborer's  cottage,  sprang 
up  over  all  the  land,  and  many  of  them  copied  from  his  own 
designs.  Some  of  his  plans,  it  is  true,  were  sadly  improved 
upon,  so  that,  in  many  sober  minds,  the  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture \^as  brought  into  disrepute ;  but  the  efiect,  on  the 
whole,  was  good  and  lasting.  Stately,  clapboard  Orecian 
temples  for  dwellings  large  and  small,  gave  place  to  the 
more  home-like  rural  Gothic,  Italian  and  bracketed  modes. 
And  cold,  glaring  white  paint  gave  place  to  various  soft, 
neutral  shades,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  in  better  haiv 
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mony  with  the  surrounding  landscape.  Ornamental  grounds 
set  with  trees,  shnibs  sfnd  flowers,  each  in  stiff  rows,  or  de- 
scribing squares,  hyperboles  and  ellipses,  gave  place  to  the 
natural  method,  in  which  lawns  were  planted  with  trees  at 
unequal  distances,  and  shrubs  and  flowers  were  grouped  here 
and  there  to  give  life  and  freedom  to  the  whole  scene.  Or- 
chards were  planted  with  the  choicer  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
were  managed  with  more  skill  and  care.  Public  parks  and 
cemeteries  were  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
developed  in  his  writings.  In  short,  the  public  taste  in  re- 
spect to  architecture  and  gardening  was  awakened  and  im- 
proved, and  an  impulse  given  to  the  various  pursuits  of 
rural  life  which  will  never  die,  so  long  as  man  loves  his 
home  and  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  Mr.  Downing's  writings  are 
faultless.  His  style  of  composition  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  mended  in  some  respects.  Experience  has  shown  that 
a  few  of  his  theories  were  not  well  based.  Some  of  his 
principles  were  only  partially  developed.  Others,  too,  have 
since  been  wrought  out,  which  are  an  advance  upon  his. 
But  in  this  very  thing  we  find  a  most  valuable  result  of  his 
labors,  viz.,  the  impulse  he  gave  to  other  minds  in  applying 
his  principles,  or  in  modifying  them  when  needful,  and  in 
developing  new  ones.  Some  of  his  successors  in  this  de- 
partment have  improved  upon  him  in  simplifying  the  subject 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  in  applying  its  principles  further 
than  he  did,  to  ornamental  grounds  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. It  has  been  objected  by  some  critics,  that  the  minute 
and  precise  rules  given  by  Mr.  Downing  for  the  planning  of 
grounds,  the  position  of  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens,  the 
scientific  grouping  of  trees  according  to  their  color,  form, 
size,  smoothness  or  roughness  of  leaf  and  bark,  his  "  New- 
tonian analysis  of  the  lights  and  shades  upon  a  landscape," 
must  lead  to  stiffness  of  execution,  and  give  ornamental 
grounds  a  starched  air,  widely  different  from  the  easy  grace 
of  natural  scenes.  But  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  objec- 
tion will  not  lie  again^  all  rules.  Besides,  it  was  not  Mr. 
Downing's  wish  that  his  directions  should  be  servilely  fol- 
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lowed.  He  desired,  rather,  to  lay  down  general  principles, 
and  to  imbue  his  readers'  minds  with  so  correct  a  taste,  that 
they  would  not  go  far  astray,  even  though  they  entirely 
forgot  the  letter  of  his  rules. 

But  we  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  pursue  this  subject. 
We  can  only  bear  our  humble  testimony  to  the  usefulness 
of  Mr.  Downing's  labors.  We  often  wonder  that  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  life.  If  such  were 
the  fruits  of  his  youth,  'what  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  his  prime  !  But  while  we  lament  his  brief  career,  let 
us  rejoice  that  other  laborers  in  the  same  field,  stimulated  by 
his  example,  are  rising  up  all  over  the  land,  seeking  to  make 
the  earth  more  fruitful,  our  landscapes  more  beautiful,  and 
our  homes  more  comfortable,  tasteful  and  .happy. 


THE   CULTIVATION  OF  DWARF  PEARS. 

The  cultivation  of  dwarf  pears  is,  at  the  present  time,' 
attracting  much  attention,  arising  in  part  from  communica- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  papers,  adverse  to  their  success,  and  denouncing 
them  as  unfit  for  general  cultivation.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  views  of  some  of  these  writers,  in  a  note  to 
a  most  excellent  article,  (Vol.  XXH,  p.  500,)  answering  all 
the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  trees  of  this  kind, 
and  do  not  deem  it  worth  the  time  and  space  we  might  oc- 
cupy to  enter  into  a  deftnce  of  dwarf  trees  again.  All  that 
has  been  written  is  the  result  of  mere  tyros  in  pear  culture, 
whose  experience  changes  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
upon  whose  opinions  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  Both  the 
success  and  the  failure  of  such  cultivators  are  alike  to  be 
feared  and  doubted,  for  in  either  case,  if  the  views  of  these 
writers  are  to  be  followed,  they  may  lead  every  inexperi- 
enced man  into  errors  which  a  life  time  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  correct,  ^or  instance,  supposing,  in  reality,  that 
the  pear  would  not  succeed  upon  the  quince, — that  there  was 
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real  evidence  of  this, — ^now  how  much  would  that  cultivator's 
opinion  be  worth,  who,  after  "  four  years'  trial,  from  1848  to 
1852,"  should  write  a  "  laudatory  article  on  dwarf  pears," 
with  the  view  to  induce  everybody  to  buy  and  plant  them  ? 
And  if  it  is  well  known,  as  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
years  has  proved,  that  they  will  succeed  upon  the  quince, 
how  much  is  the  same  cultivator's  opinion  worth  who,  "  be- 
fore two  years  had  elapsed,"  became  convinced  that  dwarf 
pears  were  only  "  very  nice  toys,"  but  not  fit  for  culture  on 
an  extended  scale  ? 

Truly  Horticulture  can  have  but  a  slight  claim  to  the 
name  of  a  science,  if  such  results  proceed  from  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  followers ;  '<  four  years'  experience  "  and 
one  dash  of  the  pen  obliterate  all  that  has  been  written  in 
pomological  works  for  a  century.  •  Duhamel,  Quintinye, 
Leiieur,  Poiteau,  Dubriel,  and  other  distinguished  French 
cultivators  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject  of  fruit 
culture,  and  left  us  the  rich  legacy  of  their  labors,  in 
their  experience  and  years  of  observation,  seem  as  un- 
known to  these  writers  as  if  they  had  never  lived.  One  would 
suppose,  from  all  that  has  been  written  against  dwarf  pears, 
that  they  were  never  heard  of  till  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  cultivators  took  them  in  hand. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  the  conflicting  views  of  these 
cultivators  ?  Why,  while  the  Boston  amateurs  who  have 
had  THIRTY  tears'  experience,  and  place  some  reliance 
on  the  experience  of  foreign  cultivators,  are  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  delicious  pears  in  great  profusion,  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  cultivators  are  setting  out  their  trees  and 
digging  them  up  again  after  "four  years' experience,"  or  else 
they  are  "  waiting  "  patiently,  no  doubt,  for  their  standards  to 
bear,  which  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  they  will  probably 
do.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  afford  amusement -if  nothing 
else,  to  have  '<  a  talk  "  upon  the  subject,  unaware,  no  doubt, 
that  such  a  place  exists  as  la  Belle  France,  where,  from  the 
use  of  the  quince  stock,  pears  are  the  most  abundant  of  all 
fruits  save  the  grape.  The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist 
speaks  for  our  Philadelphia  friends  and  says  very  truly  "  that 
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not  one  in  a  thousand  has  yet  tasted  a  good  pear,"  though 
"  they  occasionally  see  a  good  one  in  Newton's  window  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1."  It  will  be  a  great  many  years  before 
they  see  them  any  more  plentiful,  if  they  abuse  dwarf  pears 
as  they  have  done  of  late.  Undoubtedly  they  believe  in  the 
old  adage,  "  patient  waiters,"  &c. 

These  few  remarks  are  prefatory  to  the  introduction  of  an 
article  which  has  appeared  in  a  Cincinnati  paper  by  Colonel 
Wilder,  upon  this  subject  of  dwarf  pears,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  by  Wm.  Stoms  of  Cincinnati.  A  portion  of 
it  is  from  an  article  in  our  pages  (above  referred  to)  of  last 
year,  but  we  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  again,  be- 
lieving that  considerable  interest  is  felt  in  regard  to  the 
subject. — Ed. 

I  notice  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal,  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  cultivation  of  "  Dwarf  Pears,"  by  Wm.  Stoms, 
Esq.,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  read  before  the  Cincin- 
nati Horticultural  Society,  and  in  which  he  reviews  an 
opinion  expressed  by  me  on  a  certain  occasion,  relative  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  stock. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  that  gen- 
tleman, but  from  the  confident  manner  in  which  he  writes, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  had  better  opportunities,  and 
much  larger  experience,  than  the  cultivators  of  New  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  accusations  which  he  brings  against  me  of 
"  bloviating,"  "  bobbin,"  "  veering,"  "  backing  out "  from 
the  culture  of  ^^  dwarf  pears  ^^ — "jumping  at  conclusions 
without  practical  experience,"  advocating  <<  moonshine  theo- 
ries," and  similar  denunciatory  phrases,  I  yield  to  him  all  the 
honor  which  attaches  to  such  courteous  and  classic  language, 
agreeing  with  him  "  that  sCmenity  and  courtesy  to  oppo- 
nents should  always  characterize  deliberations." 

The  grave  charge  he  makes  is,  that  I  did  say,  in  open 
meeting,  and  before  the  world,  "that  the  pear^  upon  the 
quincej  should  be  planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  place  of 
junction,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  soil,  and  then  the 
pear  will  throw  out  roots  from  itself,  and  the  result  will  h% 
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not  only  early  fruiting,  but  also,  longevity."  Mi:.  Stoms 
further  says  :  "  When  Col.  Wilder  shall  have  tried  this  new 
project  some  twenty  years,  then  it  is  that  he  can  speak  with 
some  truth  and  confidence  as  to  early  fruiting  and  longev- 
ity." Now  this  direct  proposition  is  encouraging,  and 
induces  me  to  inform  Mr.  Stoms,  that  I  have  tried  this  "  new 
project,"  not  only  "  tweiity^'^  but  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ;  and  although  I  would  not  arrogate  the  riper  experi- 
ence which  he  claims,  yet  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  I  have 
in  my  grounds  many  pyramid  pear  trees  from  ten  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  height,  with  trunks  twenty  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  branching  at  the  base  ten  to  twelve  feet — that 
hundreds  of  these  trees  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age — that  several  of  these  are  thirty  years  old — that  they 
have  borne  regular  crops  from  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
planting,  and  that  in  some  instances  I  have  gathered  from 
the  aforesaid  trees,  "  not  five  or  six  beautiful  pears,"  only, 
but  from  one  bushel  to  one  barrel  per  tree.  I  do  further 
aver,  that  these  trees  were  originally  upon  the  quince  stock 
— that  some  of  them  remain  in  that  condition  now,  but  that 
most  of  them  have  rooted  from  the  pear  stock,  and  that  Mr. 
Stoms  may  believe  that  there  is  ''some  truth  "  in  this  state- 
ment, (for  "verily,  we  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify 
that  we  have  seen,")  I  would  really  make  oath  to  these 
facts,  were  it  necessary  to  convince  him  of  my  veracity. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  terms,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  when  I  speak  of  dwarf  pear  trees, — a 
term  which  I  did  not  use  in  the  quotation  he  has  cit^d, — it 
is  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  on  the  pear  root; 
for  we  of  Massachusetts  do  not  allow  our  pear  trees,  even 
those  on  the  quince,  to  remain  dwarfs  or  "  monkeys."  No, 
no,  Mr.  Stoms ;  we  not  only  make  our  pear  trees  grow,  even 
ou  the  quince,  into  beautiful,  large  pyramids,  but  we  make 
them  bear  five  to  seven  years  earlier  on  the  quince  than  they 
would  on  the  pear  stock.  And,  as  to  planting  deeply,  so  as 
to  allow  the  pear  stock  to  root,  as  many  varieties  will,  it  is 
no  "new  thing  with  the  intelligent  Colonel,"  for  he  has 
always  practised  this  system,  a  fact  well  known  to  his  Ohio 
friends,  and  to  every  one  who  has  visited  his  grounds. 
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Mr.  Stoms  asks,  "  Why  graft  on  the  quince  stock  at  all  ?" 

Answer.  To  obtain  **  early  fruiting,"  and  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  regular  crops,  for  many  years,  before  the  trees 
would  produce  fruit  on  their  own  stock. 

Again  he  inquires.  Will  the  pear,  under  the  circumstances 
he  (Mr.  Wilder)  describes,  (that  is,  rooting  from  the  pear 
stock,)  continue  to  be  a  "  rfwa;/"  ? 

Answer.  No  ;  nor  do  we  desire  that  it  should  ;  for,  hav- 
ing commenced  fruiting  and  furnished  itself  with  fruit-spurs, 
it  will  continue  to  bear,  whether  on  the  pear  or  quince  root, 
or  on  both  ;  and,  as  to  "  longevity,"  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  more  roots  a  tree  has,  the  greater  will  be  its  strength, 
and  the  longer  its  duration  of  life. 

Hence  we  plant  the  tree  deep  enough  to  allow  it  to  root 
from  the  pear  stock,  and  thus  we  keep  the  quince  stock  soft 
and  emollient,  also,  causing  it  to  swell  evenly  with  the  pear, 
and  to  emit  roots  throughout  its  stem,  which  it  will  do,  if 
kept  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Stoms  further  says,  "  When  the  friends  of  dwarf 
pear  culture  shall  come  fonvard,  and,  with  '  bills  of  particu- 
lars,' show  me  an  orchard  of  five  hundred  dwarf  pear  trees, 
that  have  been  ten  years  planted,  which  have  borne  fruit 
successfully  and  paid  cost,  I  will  give  up  the  contest." 

Now  we  cannot  carry  our  orchards  to  Ohio,  but  if  friend 
Stoms  will  take  the  cars  next  August  for  Boston  and  advise 
me  of  the  time  and  at  what  depot  he  will  arrive,  I  will  have 
a  carriage  in  readiness,  take  him  to  my  house,  have  a  good 
chat  with  him  in  the  evening  on  Pomology,  give  him  the 
best  bed  and  board  we  have,  and  in  the  morning  he  shall  see 
my  pear  trees  and  the  memorandum  of  my  sales  of  fruit  for 
the  past  few  years. 

I  will  then  take  him  to  my  neighbor  Austin's,  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  who  has  Jive 
hundred  and  ien  pear  trees.  All  these  are  on  the  quince 
root,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  dozens,  which  are  on 
the  pear  root ;  but  as  these  latter  have  borne  but  little  fruit, 
Mr.  S.  will  not  object  to  their  being  counted  in  the  lot. 
These  trees  are  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age.    One 
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hundred  of  them  are  Louise  Bonne  de  Jerseys.  These  trees 
commenced  bearing  about  three  years  after  planting,  have 
borne  regular  and  abundant  crops  ever  since,  and  are  now  in 
a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  condition.  No  account  of  the 
crops  were  kept  until  the  year  1851,  but  Mr.  Austin  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  amount  of  his  sales  since 
that  date : — 

Sales  of  pears  in  1851, $161.00 

"          1852, 406.00 

"             "          1853, 731.72 

"          1854,  ....    -  630.61 

"          1855, 648.43 

"          1856, 831.00 


Total  sales  for  six  years,  -    .    -    -    .  $3,408.76 

The  original  cost  of  these  trees  was  about  fifty  cents  each, 
or  $250,  (two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.)    Mr.  Austin  is  a 
merchant,  and  goes  to  the  city  every  day,  and  the  only  help 
he  has  had,  is  the  service  of  a  man  who  also  takes  care  of 
his  stable  and  grounds.     He  has,  however,  given  them  his 
personal  attention,  and  good  cultivation,  but  I  think,  without 
further  estimate  of  "  co^^,"  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
these  ^^five  hundred  trees  ^^  have  ^^  borne  successfully^  and 
paid  oosC^     We  will  then  take  a  ride  over  to  the  Messrs. 
Hovey's,  where  we  shall  find  a  much  larger  number  of  pear 
trees,  an  the  quince  root.     Their  beautiful  avenues  are  lined 
with  them,  some  of  which  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  as  it  will  occupy,  perhaps,  too  much  time  to 
examine  all  of  them,  we  will  take  one  walk  as  an  example. 
How  delighted  Mr.  S.  must  be  to  see  220  pear  trees,  110  on 
each  side,  loaded  with  their  luscious  fruit,  only  eight  or  nine 
years  planted,  and  all  independently  on   the  quince   root. 
The  product  of  those  trees  in  1865,  was  twenty  barrels — in 
1856  twenty-five  barrels.     The  highest  price  obtauied  was 
twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  the  lowest  eight  dollars.     Then  , 
we  can  call  on  Mr.  Stickney  and  look  at  his  '<  dwarf  ^^  pear 
trees.     We  shall  see  some  magnificent  specimens  of  Urban- 
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ists  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jerseys.  The  crop  of  the  latter 
he  sold  the  last  season  at  ten  dollars  per  bushel.  Then'  we 
will  go  to  Mr.  Manning's,  who  has  some  pear  trees  on  the 
quince  of  very  large  size,  being  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
old,  and  which  "still  live,"  and  produce  annual  crops. 
Then  we  will  pursue  our  journey  and  call  on  Mr.  Cabot,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Messrs. 
Bacon,  Downer,  Richardson,  Johnson,  and  others  who  have 
splendid  collections  of  "rftrai/"  pear  trees,  which  have 
been  "planted  ten  years"  By  this  time  Mr.  Stems  will  be 
satisfied  whether  "  life  to  them  is  a  mere  shadow,  and  like 
a  brief  candle  soon  goes  out ;"  and  having  seen  thus  much 
of  the  "  absurdity  of  exuberant  bearing,"  perhaps  will  be 
able  to  "jump  at  conclusions  wit/umt  practical  experience," 
be  willing  to  "  bloviate,"  "  veer  round,"  and  without  any 
more  allusions  to  "  moonshine  theories,"  and  "  humbugs," 
acknowledge  that  whoever  else  is  to  "  back  out,"  it  is  not 
the  cultivators  of  Massachusetts. 

As  my  object  has  been  to  bring  praqtical  experience  to 
bear  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  close  this  article  without  ad- 
ding a  few  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Berckmans,  formerly  of  Belgium,  but  now  of  New  Jersey. 
He  has  spent  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  his 
opinions  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  confidence.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "  Will  quince-grafted  pears  succeed?"  he  replies: 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  replying.  Yes,  they  will,  and 
often  better  than  on  pear  stock ;  apd  they  are  less  subject  to 
blight.  1  know  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  my 
late  friends.  Van  Mens  and  Esperen,  who  never  would  admit 
a  quince  stock  in  their  experimental  gardens.  I  respect  their 
memory,  but  cannot  help  considering  their  opinions  as  a 
prejudice.  They  had  not  found  out  the  good  quince  stock, 
and  perhaps  did  not  know  how  to  plant  quince-grafted  trees. 
I  myself  did  not  know  it  then.  At  present,  my  best  trees 
are  on  the  quince ;  and  my  best  fruit  also.  Those  who 
would  successfully  cultivate  these  must  pay  attention  to  the 
following  rules : 

VOL.  XXIII. — NO.  V.  28 
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1.  Have  a  good,  substantial,  rather  deep  soil,  with 
porous  or  drained  subsoil. 

<'2.   Select  the  good  Angers,  or  Orleans  quince,  for  stock. 

"  3.  Plant  no  other  varieties  than  those  which  succeed  on 
the  quince. 

<<  4.  Plant  the  trees' deep  enough,  so  that  the  place  where 
they  have  been  budded  shall  be  at  least  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

'<  5.   Keep  the  weeds  down. 

<<  6.  Keep  the  branches  low,  and  make  a  pjrnunidal  tree, 
by  judicious  {Hiining  once  or  twice  a  year.  If  well  pruned, 
the  tree  requires  no  pinching. 

<<  Much  has  been  said  about  the  short4iv%ng  of  the  quinee 
stock.  If  properly  planted  in  genial  soil,  which  is  not  ex- 
hausted or  impoverished  by  intervening  field  crops  without  a 
reasonable  supply  of  manure,  as  most  of  our  apple  orchards 
are,  the  quince-grafted  tree  will  thrive  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
Some  actual  facts  will  prove  what  I  state.  Hon.  M.  P.  Wil- 
der has  in  his  garjlen  in  Dorchester,  trees  which  he  bought 
from  the  widow  of  Mr.  Parmentier,  Long  Island,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  They  have  yielded  fine  crops  almost 
every  year ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  diminu- 
tion of  growth  of  crops.  These  trees  are  on  the  quince^ 
but  they  have  been  planted  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
manage  trees. 

<<  In  the  same  garden  are  some  fine  Urbaniste  trees, — a 
part  on  the  pear,  and  a  part  on  the  quince, — ^planted  in  the 
same  spot,  in  the  same  year.  Those  on  pear  roots  are  now 
beginning  to  bear  some  spare  fruits,  while  the  others,  on 
quince,  have  yielded  bushels  of  fruit  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  are  actually  loaded  with  a  splendid  crop.  All  are 
equally  healthy. 

<<  He  who  wants  large  crops  pf  pears,  indifferent  in  size  or 
quality,  may  plant  all  his  trees  on  the  pear  stock ;  but  be 
has  to  wait  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  If  you  want  lai^e, 
fine  fruit,  which,  in  fact,  pays  better,  with  less  trouble  and 
expense,  select  your  varieties  on  the  quince.  These  will 
often  bear  the  first  year,  and  always  the  third  or  fourth  from 
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their  planting.     If  I  had  thirty  trees  to  plant,  twenty  should 
be  on  the  quince,  the.  balance  on  pear  stock. 

<'  Some  varieties  will  not  grow  upon  the  quince,  but  even 
these  do  well  double  warkedy  that  is,  budded  or  grafted  upon 
a  variety  worked  already  upon  the  quince  and  succeeding 
npon  it.     The  French  call  it  intermediary  grafting. 

'<  In  planting  orchards,  the  same  care  and  the  same  digging 
•is  required  for  a  standard  as  for  a  quince  stock,  but  how  dif* 
ferent  the  result  ?  Ask  Mr.  Hovey,  and  others  around 
Boston,  from  which  they  derive  their  largest  profits.  They 
all  agree  that  the  quince  root  has  paid  the  soil,  the  expenses, 
tree  and  all,  long  before  the  pear  stock  has  shown  any  sign 
of  bearing. 

"  Will  quince  roots  do  for  orchards  ?" 

"  For  orchards,  as  we  find  them  on  most  of  our  farms,  a 
promenade  ground  for  cattle,  badly  cultivated  and  shallow 
soil,  stagnant  water,  injudicious  selection  of  varieties,  and 
more  injudicious  pruning,  no,  sir  !  No  fruit  tree  of  a  refined 
class,  no  tree  of  any  value,  will  do  in  such  conditions. 

<'  Let  us  look  at  some  fine  nurseiies  or  orchards  (schools,) 
where  specimen  trees  are  cultivated  with  care,  and  in  proper 
soil  and  localities,  and  facts,  those  stubborn  things,  will  soon 
bring  conviction  in  the  place  of  doubts. 

<< Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  and  others,  in  Rochester; 
Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Hovey,  near  Boston ;  Charles  Downing, 
in  Newburgh  ;  Dr.  Grant,  near  Peekskill ;  Mr.  Reid,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  and  many  others,  cultivate  the  pear  on  the 
quince  stock  with  the  best  results. 

"  When  one  expects  to  reap  the  fruit  of  industry,  he  needs 
to  give  the  proper  attention  to  it ;  if  he  expects  a  fruit  tree 
to  yield  crops  of  the  most  refined  fruit,  and  to  grow  as  a 
maple  or  a  cedar  in  the  woods,  he  is  badly  mistaken. 

"  Let  the  quince  stock  be  abused,  we  shall  do  as  the  phi- 
losopher of  Oreece.  When  Pythagoras  denied  motion,  Zeno 
went  walking.  Let  the  quince  be  slandered,  it  will  remain 
one  of  our  best  friends.  Our  profits  in  fruit  raising  are 
mostly  derived  from  quince  stock.  The  best  fruits  of  our 
splendid  exhibitions  are  from  the  quince  stock. 

'<  Let  gentlemen  have  their  own  way  in  stating  contradic- 
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lory  experiments,  based  upon  improper  or  bad  management| 
drawing  from  these  unsatisfactory  conclusions.  'On  we 
shall  go;'  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  and 
proper  cultivation,  we  shall  fill  our  shelves,  and  walk  among 
our  well-shaped,  healthy  pyramids  with  a  blessing  for  the 
unknown  genius  who  first  tried  the  quince  as  a  stock  for 
the  pear,  and  made  really,  in  the  pear  cultivation,  the  same 
revolution  as  steam  has  done  for  our  travelling." 

Well  does  an  editor  remark  : 

"  A  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  tirade  of  nonsense 
which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  in  reference  to  the 
cultivation  of  "  dwarf  pears,"  viz.,  the  pear  upon  the  quince, 
could  not  well  be  given.  It  is  to  the  point,  and  coming,  as 
it  does,  from  one  amply  able,  after  many  years  of  observa- 
tion in  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  pear  has  so  long 
been  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  to  give  an 
opinion,  will  have  the  influence  to  which  its  sound  common 
sense  entitles  it. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  all  progress  in 
horticultural  art,  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  first  princi- 
•  pies  of  a  science  should  attempt  to  teach  those  who  have 
made  it  a  life-long  study.  These  attempts  to  write  down 
the  quince  stock  are  a  sample  of  a  thousand  similar  attempts, 
in  the  literature  of  gardening,  to  assail  some  of  the  soundest 
principles  of  physiological  science  and  practical  art ;  and  it 
will  end,  as  all  similar  attempts  have,, in  more  thoroughly 
convincing  those  who  resort  to  the  proper  sources  of  infor- 
mation, how  egregiously  they  have  been  deceived  in  follow- 
ing the  notions  of  those  who  write  well  enough,  or  criticise 
wonderfully  wise,  but  whose  practice  is  as  barren  as  some  of 
the  ideas  which  they  attempt  to  advance." 

To  this  Mr.  Wilder  adds  an  extract  from  his  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Pomological  Society  at  Rochester,  last 
fall,  in  which  he  states,  <<that  he  has  trees  on  the  quince 
which,  tw^ty-five  years  since,  were  obtained  at  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Parmentier,  where  now  is  the  most  populous  part  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  which  have  borne  good  crops  and  are 
still  productive  and  healthy." 
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THE  WILLOW. 

BY    WILSON    FLAaa. 

The  willow  is  of  all  trees  the  most  celebrated  in  poetry. 
Its  habit  of  growing  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  rivers,  and  of 
spreading  its  slender  branches  over  wells  in  the  solitary  pas- 
tures, has  given  it  a  peculiar  significance  in  poetry,  as  the 
accompaniment  of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the 
landscape.  Hence  there  is  hardly  a  song  of  nature,  a  rustic 
lay  of  shepherds,  or  any  descriptive  poem,  that  does  not 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  willow.  The  piping  sounds 
from  wet  places,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  songs  of  the 
earliest  birds,  and  the  hum  of  bees,  when  they  first  go 
abroad  after  their  winter's  rest,  are  all  delightfully  associated 
with  this  tree.  We  breathe  the  incense  of  its  blossoms 
before  the  meadows  are  spangled  with  violets,  and  when  the 
crocus  has  just  appeared  in  the  garden  ;  and  its  premature 
flowering  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object,  when  it  comes 
forth  under  an  April  sky,  gleaming  with  its  drapery  of 
golden  verdure  among  the  still  naked  trees  of  the  forest 
and  orchard. 

When  spring  has  closed  her  delicate  flowers,  and  the  mul- 
titudes that  crowd  around  the  footsteps  of  May  have  yielded 
their  places  to  the  brighter  host  of  June,  the  willow  sheds 
its  fragrant  aments,  and  appears  in  the  deeper  garniture  of 
its  own  green  foliage.  The  hum  of  insects  is  no  longer 
heard  among  its  branches,  but  the  voices  of  the  grassfinch 
and  the  summer  yellow  bird  that  delight  to  nestle  in  its 
spray,  may  be  heard  from  its  green  shelter  on  all  summer 
noondays.  The  sweet  and  peculiar  incense  of  the  peat 
meadow,  with  its  purple  carpet  of  cranberry  vines,  the 
glistening  of  its  still  waters,  and  the  sight  of  the  little  fishes 
that  gambol  in  its  clear  depths,  are  circumstances  that  ac- 
company the  willow,  and  magnify  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  behold  it,  either  in  a  picture  or  in  real  landsj^ape.  We 
prize  the  willow  for  its  intrinsic  merits  no  more  than  for  its 
ideal  relations ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  beauty  of  a  tree,  but 
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the  scenes  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  the  ideas  and 
images  which  it  awakens  in  the  mind,  that  constitute  its 
charms. 

The  name  of  the  willow  suggests  to  the  mind  at  once  a 
thousand  images  that  are  poetical  and  romantic.  There  is  a 
softness  in  its  sound  that  corresponds  with  the  delicacy  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  peculiar  flexibility  of  its  slender  branches. 
The  syllables  of  the  word  must  have  been  prompted  by  the 
mellow  tones  which  are  produced  by  the  wind  when  passing 
through  its  airy  spray.  The  writers  of  romance  have  al- 
ways assigned  the  willow  tree  to  youthful  lovers,  as  the 
most  appropriate  place  for  their  rustic  vows,  which  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  sacredness  when  spoken  under  the  shade  of 
the  most  poetical  of  all  trees. 

The  willow,  though  tenacious  of  life,  cannot  flourish  in 
dry  places.  Its  presence  is  a  sure  indication  of  water,  either 
on  the  surface  or  a  little  beneath  it.  The  grass  is  green  at 
all  times  beneath  its  shade,  and  the  herds  that  delight  to 
browse  upon  its  foliage  and  young  branches  find  beneath  it 
the  most  grateful  pasture.  In  the  New  England  States  it 
has  long  been  customary  to  plant  willow  trees  by  the  way- 
side, wherever  the  road  passes  over  wet  grounds.  Some  of 
the  most  delightful  retreats  for  the  pedestrian  are  found 
under  these  way-side  willows.  When  he  is  panting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  the  sight  of  their  green  rows  gives  him  new  vigor, 
as  they  indicate  the  presence  of  water  and  of  cooling  shade. 
The  same  comely  rows  of  willows  are  found  skirting  the 
pools  and  water-courses  in  our  pastures  and  arable  meadows. 
These  trees,  which  are  mostly  of  the  golden  osier  species, 
(Salix  vitellina)  were  introduced  from  Europe,  and  are  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  of  our  native  willows.  They  are 
planted  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  canals,  and  serve,  by 
their  long,  tough  roots,  to  consolidate  the  banks,  and  by  their 
leaves  and  branches  to  afford  shelter  to  cattle.  These  wil- 
lows constitute  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of 
our  lands<yipe  in  April,  just  before  the  elm  and  the  red- 
maple  put  forth  their  blossoms ;  and  so  lively  is  their  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  their  light  green  foliage  and  their 
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golden  aments,  that  when  we  meet  with  a  group  of  them  on 
a  cloudy  day,  we  seem  to  be  greeted  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  sunshine. 

Nearly  all  our  indigenous  willows  are  shrubs.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  distinguish  many  of  them,  and  have 
learned  only  from  those  who  are  skilled  in  noting  botanicat 
differences,  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  species.  The 
public  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Barratt,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  for 
an  excellent  description  of  this  family  of  trees,  in  his  work 
on  the  American  willows.  I  have  studied  them  more  as 
ornaments  of  the  landscape,  than  as  subjects  of  botanical 
investigation.  As  one  of  the  beautiful  gifts  of  nature,  the 
willow  claims  a  large  share  of  our  admiration.  Though  it 
is  not  an  appropriate  ornament  for  our  enclosures,  yet  the 
absence  of  the  willow  from  our  waysides,  from  the  banks 
of  quiet  streams  and  glassy  waterfalls,  overhanging  the 
small  rivers  and  shading  the  brink  of  fountains,  would  be 
most  painfully  felt  by  every  lover  of  nature. 

With  the  weeping  willow,  there  are  somewhat  different 
associations.  This  tree  is  not  found  in  rude,  wild  and  un- 
frequented places.  It  is  planted  in  our  enclosures  and  our 
grave-yards,  and  is  associated  with  funereal  scenes  and  with 
high  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  its  drooping  character, 
there  is  no  expression  of  melancholy  in  the  aspect  of  this 
tree.  It  is  rendered  peculiarly  lively  by  the  light  hues  of 
its  foliage  and  young  branches,  and  its  floating,  graceful 
spray.  The  weeping  willow  is  also  highly  poetical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  sacred  history  and 
prophecy.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  of  Babylon,  where  the  Israelites  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  hung  their  harps  upon  its  branches. 

It  is  probable  that  the  drooping  trees  acquired  the  epithet 
weeping  from  their  resemblance  to  the  attitude  of  a  person 
in  tears,  who  bends  over  and  droops.  This  is  the  general 
attitude  of  affliction  in  allegorical  representations.  But  this 
peculiarity  is  far  from  giving  the  drooping  trees  a  ij^elancholy 
appearance,  which  is  more  commonly  the  effect  of  dark, 
sombre  foliage.     The  long  drapery  of  lichens,  that  hangs 
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from  the  branches  of  the  southern  cypress,  reminds  one  of 
the  drapery  of  mourning  more  vividly  than  the  drooping  of 
the  willow.  These  festoons  of  lichens  produce  a  more 
solemn  effect  when  hanging  from  the  pines,  which  have  a 
darker  foliage  and  branches  than  the  cheerful  and  light-green 
cypress. 

The  weeping  willow  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Alexander  Pope,  who,  having  re- 
ceived a  basket  of  figs  froni  Smyrna,  and  finding  some 
green  twigs  in  the  basket,  set  them  down  in  his  garden  in 
Twickenham.  One  of  these  produced  a  weeping  willow, 
and,  from  scions  of  that  tree,  it  is  supposed  that  many  of  the 
trees  of  this  species  in  England  and  America  were  derived. 
As  the  weeping  willow  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  it 
frequently  suffers  from  the  severity  of  our  New  England 
winters.  It  does  not  always  ripen  its  wood  before  it  is  over- 
taken by  the  hard  frosts,  by  which  the  terminations  of  its 
slender  branches  axe  destroyed.  The  climate  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  is  well  adapted  to  it,  and  many  large 
and  beautiful  weeping  willows  may  be  seen  in  those  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  wood  of  the  willow  is  soft,  like  that  of  the  poplar ; 
but  as  it  has  generally  less  length  of  shaft,  it  is  not  so  well 
calculated  for  boards.  Its  small  branches  have  a  superior 
flexibility  and  toughness,  and  have  always  been  extensively 
used  in  basket-making.  The  bark  in  some  countries  is  wo- 
ven into  matting  and  cloth.  It  possesses  also  valuable  tonic 
properties,  resembling  those  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be 
on  account  of  its  tonic  qualities,  combined  with  nutritive 
fibre,  that  cattle  so  greedily  browse  upon  the  tender  branches, 
after  grazing  in  the  pasture.  Willow  wood,  when  used  for 
fuel,  bums  with  little  smoke,  and  emits  a  peculiarly  agreea- 
ble fragrance. 
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OUR   ORNAMENTAL    TR£ES. 

by  the  editor. 

12.     The  Snowdrop  Tree.     (Halesia  tetraptera.  ) 

Thr  Snowdrop  tree,  or  Silver  Bell,  as  it  is  now  commonly 
called  with  us,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  large  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  has  generally  found  a  place  in  choice  collec- 
tions of  beautiful  trees.  The  habit  of  its  growth,  the 
neatness  of  its  foliage  and  the  abundance  of  its  pendulous 
white  bells,  succeeded  by  its  large  four-winged  capsules  or 
fruit,  render  it  ornamental  both  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Still  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  should  be.  A 
native  tree  with  so  many  fine  qualities,  and  withal  of  easy 
cultivation,  should  be  at  least  as  common  in  our  gardens  as 
any  exotic  species,  surpassing,  as  it  does,  the  greater  portion 
of  them  in  attractiveness. 


14.     THE  SiroWDROP  TREE. 

The  Halesia  (fig.  14)  is  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
growing  in  the  Carolinas  in  abundance,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  it  attains  a  large  size.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  as  early  as  1766,  and  seeds  and  plants  were  sub- 
sequently sent  in  large  quantities.     It  is  there  considered 
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<<  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  American  deciduoas 
trees,"  and  very  superb  specimens  are  to  be  found  at 
Syon  House  and  other  extensive  pleasure  grounds.  One 
specimen  at  Syon  measured  in  1835,  29  feet  high,  and  120 
feet  in  the  circumference  of  its  head.  As  usual  the  old  Bartram 
garden  has  fine  specimens,  the  largest  of  which  is  fiftt 
FEET  HIGH  aiii  thrco  feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  Its 
rate  of  growth  is  rapid  while  young,  and  in  a  favorable  soil 
it  attains  the  height  of  15  feet  or  more  in  ten  years,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  specimens  in  our  grounds. 

The  Halesia  is  a  native  of  river  banks,  and  loves  a  moist 
and  rather  loose  soil,  in  which  it  thrives  with  great  vigor. 
Usually  it  is  planted  in  situations  less  favorable,  and  is  then 
only  a  moderate  sized  shrub.  Its  growth  is  regular,  with  a 
spreading  habit,  forming  a  broad  head  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate 
lanceolate,  acuminate  and  sharply  serrated.  The  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white,  appear  upon  the  branches  of  the 
old  wood,  are  bell-shaped  and  pendulous,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble the  snowdrop.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  seeds, 
which  are  large,  four-winged,  and  remain  upon  the  trees 
till  winter.  It  blossoms  in  May,  and  is  then  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  shrubbery. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple.  It  should  have  a  good  moist 
soil  to  produce  large  specimens,  though  it  will  grow  in  any 
ordinary  locality.  It  is  either  raised  from  seeds  or  by  layers. 
The  seeds  are  usually  two  years  in  vegetating  ;  if  gathered  in 
the  fall,  they  may  be  immediately  planted,  and  the  second 
spring  afterwards  they  will  make  their  appearance.  The 
quickest  way  is  to  raise  it  from  layers,  which,  if  put  down 
in  summer,  may  be  taken  off  from  the  parent  plant  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  planted  out  in  nursery  rows,  where  they  soon, 
with  a  little  care,  make  fine  trees.     It  transplants  easily. 

As  a  single  tree  for  lawns  or  pleasure  grounds,  the  Halesia 
has  few  of  the  smaller  class  which  equal  it.  It  is  also  suit- 
able for  belts  or  shrubberies,  and  ornamental  plantations  of 
larger  or  smaller  extent,  its  silvery  blossoms  forming  a  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  varied  colors  of  other  shrubs  which 
bloom  in  May  and  June. 
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Gardins  AiiD  Gabdeniito  AROCifD  Paris. — The  city  of  Paris  was  en- 
ahiouded  in  a  dense  fog  when  I  departed  from  it,  by  the  Lyons  railway,  for 
Fontainebleaa;  and  I  conld  not  but  notice  the  great  difference  between  our 
smoky,  stinking  London  fogs,  and  the  one  in  question.  It  was  the  20th  of 
October,  and  one  of  those  very  heavy  mists  prevailed  which  so  often  herald 
a  really  fine  day  at  that  season.  Starting  at  6  A.  M.,  it  was  very  dense 
throagh  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  but,  as  we  progressed,  it  rolled  gradually 
away,  and  revealed  the  sun  in  all  its  glory,  with  a  bright  ethereal  sky.  I 
readied  Fontainebleau  to  breakfast,  distant  from  Paris  forty  miles.  It  is  a 
quaint  old  town,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  it  seems  to  have  got  out 
of  the  march  of  progress. 

My  first  object  was  to  see  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  upon  a  palatial 
scale— and  I  here  beg  to  express  my  great  obligations  to  the  head  gardener, 
from  whom  I  received  every  possible  attention.  Proceeding  there,  I  saw 
some  very  good  pines,  fruited  in  very  small  pots  for  the  size  of  the  fruit ; 
they  were  commencing  to  force  the  Alpine  strawberry  for  Christmas.  In  a 
deep  pit  Prince  Albert  peas  were  just  sown,  and  there  were  immense 
ranges  of  pits  for  forcing  French  beans  and  strawberries,  heated  by  dung 
linings,  and  having  a  flow  and  return  copper  pipe  passing  along  the  front 
of  them.  Their  fuel  is  wood,  and  the  ^e4  must  want  unremitting  atten- 
tion, owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  such  pipes  give  off  their  heat  There 
were  many  cloches,  with  lettuces  under  them,  and  Batavian  endive  (escar- 
oUe),  cardoons  and  spinach,  formed  the  staple  crops  of  the  garden  for  win- 
ter use. 

I  saw  nothing  novel  in  the  training  of  the  fruit  trees  here.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  French  gardening,  is  the  rude  and  sim- 
ple manner  in  which  they  do  things.  For  instance,  almost  all  their  forcing 
is  done  in  little  moveable  frames,  which  are  made  out  of  old  ship  timber 
purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  these  are  never  painted.  Looking  at  how 
little  paint  costs,  and  how  invaluable  it  is  when  put  upon  really  dry  wood, 
I  cannot  but  think  their  practice  in  this  respect  short-sighted.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  a  slight  digression  here  on  the  subject  of  painting 
frames,  &«. 

It  is  much  too  common  an  error,  in  places  where  better  practice  might 
be  expected,  to  allow  both  houses  and  frames  to  go  three  or  four  years 
without  painting  them.  In  the  interim,  the  putty  cracks,  and  rain  insinuates 
itself,  causing  decay  of  the  sash  bars.  This  is  sought  to  be  remedied  by 
giving  three  coats  of  paint,  and  cutting  out  the  old  putty — a  process  which 
breaks  a  good  deal  of  glass — but  we  will  suppose  it  fresh  puttied  and 
painted,  and  as  it  generally  is  put  up  without  sufficient  time  to  harden,  to 
endure  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  an  internal  moist  atmosphere. 
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with  a  temperature  of  fiom  85  to  90^,  what  u  the  result?  Why,  the  paint 
18  all  in  blistem,  and  the  new  potty  cracks ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  fitolt, 
the  water  finds  its  way.  Now,  the  object  of  paint  is  to  preserve  the  wood, 
and  it  should  present  an  onifonn  smooth,  glossy  surface,  which  will  reject 
the  wet  My  own  practice  is  to  give  one  coat  evety  year.  I  find  it  much 
the  most  economical  plan,  and  I  think  it/possible  to  preserve  houses  for  an 
indefinite  time  by  so  doing. 

The  FVench  hothouses  are  all  most  clumsily  coostracted,  and  many  oi 
them  are  of  the  rudest  materiabt.  The  roost  extravagant  thing  I  saw  in 
them,  was  the  universal  use  of  copper  boilere  and  pipes,  instead  of  iron. 
On  inquiring  why  these  were  preferred,  the  answer  was,  that  they  were 
worth  more  when  old  than  iron  pipes  are.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about 
their  pipes ;  instead  of  being  round,  they  are  flat-sided,  bigh  and  nairow, 
thus  [],  a  flow  and  return  of  this  shape  traversing  the  front  of  the  stracture. 

For  grape  fwcing,  they  have  no  such  houses  as  we  have;  the  Chasselas 
de  Fontaineblean  is  fcMced  in  (Hts.  They  are  constructed  of  wood,  which 
is  in  no  case  painted,  and  are  about  four  feet  in  height  at  the  back,  and  two 
feet  in  the  front 

The  wall  of  Chasselas  grapes,  thirteen  hundred  yards  long,  and  fiom 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  is  indeed  a  fine  eight  to  see,  as  I  saw  it, 
covered  with  ripe  fiuit,  which,  in  this  charming  climate,  is  of  an  exquisite 
color  and  flavor. 

I  entered  the  pleasure  ground  at  the  back  fiont  of  the  palace,  where  the 
grounds  are  arranged  in  the  picturesque  style,  and  noticed  some  extensive 
pieces  of  lawn,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  some  fine  trees,  with  a 
noble  lake  of  water.  Large  masses  of  dahlias  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palace,  and  never  have  I  seen  this  plant  so  artistically  used  as  it  is  here. 
The  arrangement  of  color  was  most  eflfoctive,  and  the  quantity,  perfection 
and  brilliancy  of  the  flowen  formed  a  €tnqf  dCieU  of  singular  beauty,  and 
was  much  the  result  of  the  diy  and  genial  climate  of  Fontaineblean.  In 
the  lake  were  many  hundreds  of  voracious  carp,  which  congregated  in  large 
numbere  at  a  place  where  they  are  fed  by  visitors,  and  it  was  truly  amusing 
to  see  their  scuffles  and  gambols  after  pieces  of  bread.  We  now  went  to 
what  may  be  called  the  back  front  of  the  palace. 

The  palace  itself  is  a  vast  irregular  aggregation  of  building,  with  no 
particular  design,  excepting  that  next  the  town,  the  frontage  resembles  half 
of  the  letter  H,  the  sky  outline  of  the  whole  being  broken  by  towers  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes,  with  pointed  roofs.  The  entrance  from  the  town  is  through 
an  immense  court,  formed  by  the  half  H.  The  garden  front  has  a  most 
magnificent  sunk  terrace,  the  beds  of  which  were  filled  with  dahlias  and 
gladioli,  which  were  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  I  thought,  looking  at  the  im- 
mense scale  of  it,  that  the  arrangements  were  most  admirable.  In  a  large 
reserve  garden  were  some  handsome  kinds  of  glkdiolus,  a  flower  which 
attains  to  great  beauty  in  this  delicious  climate. 

I  did  not  see  the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  I  was  informed  is  veiy  fine, 
but  preferred  going  to  drive  in  the  celebrated  forest  We  therefore  set  off 
en  twkU  for  it,  and  soon  reached  its  commencement 
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It  did  not  at  first  present  any  very  striking  objects,  but,  as  we  progressed, 
ire  noticed  occasionally  some  gigantic  beeches  and  oaks  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  from  the  entangled  thicket  of  underwood.  Some  of  these  trees 
were  named,  and  two  of  the  finest  were  called  La  Reine  and  Charlemagne. 
Proceeding  on,  we  came  presently  to  a  spot  which  was  charmingly 
IHCturesque. 

We  stood  upon  a  bold  projecting  rock,  and  looked  upon  an  enchanting 
scene.  The  spot  commanded  a  view  over  the  forest,  and  the  foreground 
was  lovely ;  looking  around  us,  we  saw  gigantic  boulders  of  the  sandstone 
rock  of  the  most  grotesque  forms,  now  an  enormous  mass  poised  on  some 
tiny  point,  and  everywhere  large  tocks  overlaying  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  as  dame  nature's  hand  could  alone  efiTect ;  while,  intermixed  with 
these,  were  gnarled  and  contorted  oaks,  and  pretty  picturesque  masses  of 
tfaero.  It  was  a  scene  that  the  eye  of  taste  could  revel  in — one  that  is  still 
fiesh  in  our  memory. 

We  again  mounted  the  carriage,  and,  ailer  driving  through  some  miles 
of  forest  scenery,  arrived  at  another  magnificent  aggregation  of  rocks* 
Here  we  dismounted,  and  wended  our  way  through  a  narrow,  tortuous 
path,  till  we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  a  rock,  commanding  a  fine  vietr  of 
the  adjacent  country.  Here,  too,  we  were  shown  a  brigand's  cave,  happily 
without  its  tenants  or  any  traces  of  them,  save  the  smoke-stained  roof;  after 
seeing  it,  and  thanking  our  lucky  stars  that  there  were  no  real,  living  rob- 
bers there,  we  retraced  our  steps,  and,  after  driving  through  a  vast  extent 
of  wood,  now  descending  into  the  bosom  of  a  dell  and  anon  ascending  to 
some  elevated  ground,  occasionally  stopping  to  admire  some  gigantic  tree, 
and  paying  a  visit  to  some  other  rocks,  we  reached  Fontainebleau,  aft^r  one 
of  the  most  delightfiil  days  ^  in  search  of  the  picturesque  "  which  it  has  ever 
feUen  to  my  lot  to  enjoy.— ( C?ar<2.  C%ron.,  1857,  p.  37.) 

Violets. — ^In  reply  to  the  request  of  '*  J.  S."  for  information  how  to  have 
violets  the  same  time  as  Covent  Garden,  permit  me  to  state  that  I  think  he 
will  find  no  difficulty,  if  his  plants  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
The  first  week  in  May,  take  the  earliest  runners  that  can  be  procured,  give 
them,  a  dusting  of  sulphur  to  kill  and  prevent  red  spider,  plant  them  one 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  on  a  well  prepared  piece  of  soil.  When  they 
make  runners,  pinch  off  all  but  three  to  each  plant ;  as  those  extend,  pinch 
them  back  to  the  first  joint,  and  peg  them,  at  equal  distances,  round  the 
parent.  These  will  make  fine  stock  for  planting  the  following  year.  They 
may  either  be  taken  off  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  in  August  or  Sept- 
ember, or  remain  on,  as  they  sometimes  produce  very  fine  blooms ;  but  the 
better  way  is  to  prick  them  out  in  a  spare  frame.  Should  the  season  prove 
dry,  a  liberal  soaking  with  weak  manure-water  may  be  applied  advanta- 
geously. Care  should  be  taken,  when  taken  up,  that  good  balls  of  earth 
are  secured.  Some  may  be  potted  under  a  fiiuzie  in  6-inch  pots,  and 
plunged  in  coal  ashes  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  while  others  may  be  planted 
oat;  they  should  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  have  plenty 
of  air  given  them  on  fine  days.    Should  the  weather  be  severe,  they  will 
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reqoire  a  sligbt  eofenag  to  keep  out  fiostybot  fire  or  six  degrees  won't  hurt 
them  with  a  bottom  heat 

To  have  vkdets  in  winter^  your  correspondent  most  plant  the  kinds  I 
name,  and  manage  them  very  dcflinny:  taking  sitoation  paiticularly  into 
accoont,  he  will  be  sore  to  socceed.  I  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  more  is 
not  said  about  violets.  With  the  exception  of  the  Neapolitan,  for  the  last 
two  years  there  has  not  been  a  remark  made  in  your  pages  about  them,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  hdy  in  existence  at  all  fond  of  flk>werB,  who  would  not 
look  on  the  violet  as  her  chief  pet  throogh  the  dreary  winter  months.  They 
shoold  be  grown  with  sofficient  length  of  stem  to  enable  them  to  be  formed 
into  booqnets ;  bat  if  of  no  other  nse,  the  perftnne  they  give  off  would 
amply  repay  their  cultivation.  **  J.  S."  grows  the  single  blue  spring  bloom- 
ing variety;  what  he  calls  the  doable  Russian,  is  no  doubt  the  old  double 
spring  blooming  kind,  a  beantifnlly  perfumed  sort  while  in  season,  which 
is,  however,  so  short,  that  tlus  violet  is  now  almost  extinct  The  doable 
perpetual,  or  tree  violet,  has  superseded  it;  the  latter  is  a  most  beautiful 
kind.  Where  it  does  well,  it  will  bloom  freely  eight  montiis  out  of  the 
twelve.  Some  imagine,  that  because  it  m  called  a  tree  violet,  it  natuially 
produces  a  trank-like  stem,  but  it  has  not  the  least  inclination  to  do  so,  un- 
less **  trained  to  it"  It  is  the  work  of  years  to  get  a  good  specimen  tree 
violet,  requiring  a  deal  of  skiiful  care  and  management  as  it  is  so  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider.  The  varieties  which  '^  J.  S.**  must  grow  so  as 
to  have  them  through  the  winter,  are  the  old  Russian,  which  blooms  freely 
from  September  to  the  end  of  March.  They  may  be  bought  cheaply  of 
almost  any  nurseryman,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  true  variety ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  one  that  has  not  got  them,  mixed  with  the  spring 
blooming  kind,  from  which,  unless  pretty  well  acquainted  with  their  foUage, 
it  cannot  be  diatingoiBhed.  It  ia  my  belief  that  where  violets  have  been 
once  grown,  they  will  cooie  up  for  ages  afterwards.  Hedge  violets,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  garden,  soon  become  a  complete  nuisance.  One  remark  I 
wish  to  make  concerning  the  Neapolitan ;  it  will  grow  without  the  help  of 
glass,  under  a  S.  S.  E.  or  S.  W.  aspect  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  almost  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  bloom  for  the  next  month,  and  perfhming  the  air  for  a 
great  distance.  My  Russian  superb,  a  seedling  from  the  old  Russian,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  sort  in  cultivation,  but  it  requires  good  management,  and, 
when  "  well  done,"  is  quite  an  attraction.  It  blooms  from  September  to 
March,  but  it  is  liable  to  lose  its  foliage  shortiy  after  Christmas,  unless  it  is 
proctected  from  the  wet  under  glass.  Be  careful  to  give  plenty  of  air.  My 
white  Russian  is  a  beautiful  clear  white,  and  blooms  all  through  the  wintSTt 
but  it  gets  splashed  with  the  rains  unless  covered.  It  won't  bear  confine- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  would  not  recommend  it  The  double  white  is 
a  beautiful  double  clear  white ;  its  principal  time  of  blooming  is  in  May — 
a  good  compact  variety.  The  white  tree  violet  is  a  semi-double  kind, 
which  no  doubt  would  form  a  tree  if  **  trained  to  it,"  but  it  is  of  no  other 
use,  having  a  bad  habit  for  borders.  The  double  perpetual  tree  violet  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  either  for  pot  or  borders.  The  old  Russian,  the  most  use- 
ful of  all,  is  the  kind  with  which  Covent  Garden  is  supplied  through  the 
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winter.  It  will  grow  iD  almost  any  climate  or  situation,  and  blooms  most 
profbsely  all  throngh  the  winter,  if  kept  thin  and  clean  of  weeds  during 
the  summer  previous.  Now,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks,  is  the  proper 
time  for  planting  all  kinds  of  violets,  either  runners  or  divisions  of  old  plants. 
They  should  at  least  be  nine  inches  apart  in>the  rows ;  should  there  be  more 
than  single  rows,  they  should  be  fifteen  inches  at  least  from  row  to  row. 
They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  rich  with  manure ;  if  poor, 
tfaey  are  apt  to  get  attacked  with  red  spider,  which  causes  the  foliage  to  die 
down  in  winter,  and  makes  the  plants  so  short  in  the  stem.  Violets  should 
be  fresh  planted  every  year;  the  runners  should  not  be  cut  off,  as  they 
bloom  on  the  top  of  them. — ( Gard,  Cftron.,  1857,  p.  235.) 


CoLORiNo  OF  THE  Skin  OF  ApFLEs  Aivo  Pears. — Duhamel,  Iq  his  Trea- 
tise on  Fruit  Trees,  says  that,  to  encourage  the  coloring  of  kernel  fruits,  it 
is  merely  necessary,  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  to  remove  the 
leaves  which  shade  them,  first  from  one  side,  then  from  the  other,  and 
finally  all  round.  He  adds,  that  their  color  may  be  rendered  more  brilliant 
by  marking  the  side  next  the  sun  with  a  hair  pencil  dipped  in  cold  water. 
This  passage  applies  more  especially  to  pears.  It  suggested  to  M.  de 
Flotow  experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  has  detailed  in  a  lengthened 
article  on  kernel  fruits  in  general.  He  selected  some  favorably  situated 
fimt  of  the  Napoleon,  Beurr^  d'Hiver,  B.  Diel,  Merveille  de  Chameux,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  Poire  longue  blanche  de  Dechant,  on  which  he 
had  never  observed,  at  the  time  of  ripening,  the  least  degree  of  redness, 
whikt  the  other  varieties  had  several  times  exhibited  a  little  red,  approach- 
ing to  yellow  or  brown.  He  moistened  these  fruits  in  the  morning,  and 
repeated  the  operation  several  times  daring  the  day,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  them ;  and  he  continued  this  treatment  as  long  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted. The  result  of  this  experiment  has  justified  the  assertion  of  Du- 
hameL  All  the  fruits  thus  moistened  were  remarkable  among  others  of  the 
same  variety  and  on  the  same  tree,  by  a  more  brilliant  red.  The  Poire  de 
Dechant,  in  particular,  exhibited  a  decided  red  tint,  while  the  fruit  usually 
presents  no  such  appearance. 

M.  de  Flotow  had  remarked,  but  without  being  able  to  account  for  the 
&ct,  that  in  apples  and  pears  which  were  striped  on  both  sides,  the  rays  or 
stripes  were  longitudinal,  that  is,  from  the  eye  to  the  stalk,  but  never  trans- 
versely,  although  he  says  that  in  several  works  on  pomology,  fruits  are 
figured  with  the  stripes  in  the  latter  direction.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ments have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
skin  of  fruits,  wetted  or  moistened  by  dew,  is  the  cause  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  these  red  bands  is  to  be  assigned.  If,  says  he,  fruits  wetted  by 
dew  are  observed  whilst  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  strike  upon  them,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  moisture  collected  in  drops  on  the  edge  of  the  cavity  in 
which  the  stalk  is  inserted,  and  on  the  sides,  forming  lines  of  moisture,  of 
greater  or  less  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  drops,  and  according  as 
the  sun  evaporates  them  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  It  will  be  understood 
that  there  must  be  great  differences  in  the  streaking,  according  as  the  dews 
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are  more  or  less  frequent,  according  as  tbey  are  ligkt  or  heavy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  the  son's  rays  and  the  fineness  of  the  skin.  It  is  like- 
wise probable,  that  the  difference  between  the  day  and  night  temperatures 
has  some  effect  in  this  respect ;  and  streaked  fhiitB  are  generally  antomn  or 
winter  varieties.    Pears  are  seldom  streaked,  or  at  least  not  distinctly  so. 

To  throw  some  light  upon  the  coloring  of  fruits,  M.  de  Flotow  has  tried 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  skin.  The  following  are,  briefly, 
the  principal  resalts  of  his  experiments.  Stripe  of  skin,  removed  from  the 
irnit  and  cleaned,  became  intensely  red  when  treated  with  dilate  snlphuric 
acid ;  at  the  same  time  they  yielded  a  red  juice.  The  color  only  became 
brighter  and  more  beautiful,  when  treated  with  dilated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ammonia  restored  the  original  color.  Other  pieces  of  skin  having  been, 
in  the  first  place,  treated  with  ammonia,  became  brown,  and  their  color 
darkened  to  such  a  degree  that  they  a[^ared  black ;  on  the  application  iif 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  their  natural  color  was  speedily  restored.  The 
Pomme  douce  d'Am^riqne,  which  is  streaked  with  bright  red  and  pale  yel- 
low, underwent  no  particular  change  when  treated  with  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drocholoric  acids,  the  red  lines  only  becoming  a  little  more  conspicaoas ; 
and,  with  ammonia,  they  became  of  a  blackish-brown  color. 

Whilst  leaving  to  botanists  and  chemists  the  explanation  of  these  facts, 
and  several  others  contained  in  his  memoir,  M.  de  Flotow  believes,  how- 
ever, that  he  can  conclude  from  them,  that  the  matter  which  reddens  the 
skin  of  fruiti  is  totally  different  from  the  green  matter  which  is  also  foond 
there ;  and  that  it  lihewiae  extends  to  the  flesh  immediately  under  the  skin. 
— <C?arrf.  Ckroiu,  1857,  p.  151.) 

Effect  of  a  Black  Surface  on  Frutt  Tree  Borders. — ^In  the 

course  of  some  experiments  with  different  colored  paints  on  wooden  fences 
to  which  fruit  trees  were  trained,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  absorbing 
power  of  black  might  be  beneficial  to  fruit  tree  borders,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  vine  borders.  Impressed  with  this  idea  I  cast  about  for  the  best 
material  to  give  a  black  soriace  to  a  border  in  front  of  one  of  my  vineries; 
peat  charcoal  occurred  to  me  as  convenient,  and  so  on  one  of  those  hot 
days  we  were  visited  with  last  August,  I  proceeded  to  give  a  surface  dress- 
ing nearly  2  inches  in  thickness  to  a  small  space,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  heat-absoibing  qualities  of  a  black  surface.  I  had  scarcely,  however, 
spread  the  dressing  before  it  occurred  to  me  (as  it  ought  to  have  done 
earlier)  that  charcoal,  being  an  indifferent  conductor  of  heat,  or  almost  a 
non-conductor,  would  neutralize  the  eflfect  of  color,  but  I  proceeded  with 
my  experiment  under  a  hot  sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  85°  in  the  shade, 
and  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

A  thermometer  6  inches  deep  beneath  the  coat  of  charcoal  stood  at  82° ; 
within  6  feet  of  this  spot  one  placed  at  the  same  depth  without  the  charcoal 
dressing  stood  at  84°,  thus  giving  two  degrees  in  favor  of  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  bare  surface.  I  then  placed  a  thermometer  laid  flat  in  the 
charcoal— it  stood  at  118° ;  another  placed  on  the  bare  surfiice  within  6  feet 
of  the  above,  stood  at  124°,  giving  6  degrees  of  heat  in  favor  of  the  bare 
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snriace,  ft  calcaieons  sand.  I  consequently  gave  up  the  idea  of  dreesing 
my  vine  border  with  peat  charcoaL  I  have,  however,  since  thought  that  I 
ought  to  have  tried  a  thin  coat  of  charcoal — ^say  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness — and  then  to  have  seen  if  the  color  would  not  have  neutralized 
the  small  non-conducting  power  of  so  thin  a  coat  of  charcoal.  I  dare  say 
these  experiments  have  been  tried,  and  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  them. 
I  merely  relate  what  I  did  to  call  forth  information  which,  doubtless,  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  can  furnish.  If  by  any  simple  means  we 
can  add  heat  to  our  vine  and  fruit  borders  in  the  summer,  it  will  be  a 
step  forward.  The  following  account  of  another  charcoal  experiment  I 
have  just  received  from  a  reverend  fHend,  whose  peacefbl  leisure  is  devoted 
to  fruit  culture ;  if  you  knew  how  active  he  is  in  his  researches  you  would 
be  inclined  to  call  him  as  I  do,  the  *'  philosopliical  fruit  grower." 

^  I  must  tell  you  an  experiment  I  made  this  year.  It  began  in  November, 
1855.  Having  got  my  orchard  all  pruned,  and  digging  time  being  at  hand, 
I  selected  two  Louise  Bonne  pears  on  the  quince,  growing  side  by  side. 
They  were  both  weU  manured  (for  ev^y  year  I  manure  all  my  trees.) 
Then  I  formed  a  five-sided  figure,  and  at  about  2  feet  from  the  bole  I  drove 
down  pegs  at  the  comers,  to  which  I  nailed  thin  bocu-ds,  about  4  inches  ia 
breadth,  which  thus  enclosed  a  space  around  the  tree.  This  space  was 
considerably  raised  by  the  dung  which  had  been  applied.  I  then  filled  it 
fiush  with  small  charcoal  dust ;  all  I  wanted  with  this  was  its  color,  for  I 
expected  it  would  become  heated  by  the  sun's  rays  and  give  heat  to  the 
roots,  and  through  the  sap  to  the  tree.  I  had  never  before  observed  any 
diference  between  the  two  trees.  Last  spring  the  tree  treated  with  char-, 
eoal  in  November  was  in  bloom  a  week  earlier  than  the  other ;  it  carried 
seven  dooen  of  fruit,  and  the  other  not  quite  one  dozen,  and  the  charcoal 
tree,  as  I  may  call  it,  had  fruit,  <m  an  average,  jwice  the  size  of  the 
sther."  ^^ 

I  am  by  this  reminded  of  an  experiment  with  soot  on  -?oy  own  pears,  bat 
wUh  DO  thought  or  calculation  as  to  the  heat  absorbing  qualities  of  a  black 
sor&ce.  In  the  winter  of  1854— '55  I  gave  my  plantation  of  Louise  Bonne 
pear  trees  on  quince  stocks  a  dressing  of  soot  instead  oi  manure.  I  did 
this  to  correct  the  effects  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  it  being  too 
calcareous,  giving  to  the  leaves  a  yellow  tinge,  (soot  always  promotes  a 
dark  green  tinge  to  the  leaves  of  com  as  well  as  trees.)  About  half  a  peck 
was  given  to  each  tree  in  a  circle  round  the  bole  of  3  feet  in  diameter. 
The  following  season  I  had  the  finest  crop  of  pears  ever  seen,  and  the 
most  beautifiil  and  perfect  fruit.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  beau- 
tiliil  **  lot"  of  Louise  Bonne  pears  were  never  before  seen  in  Covent  Gar- 
den market  I  am  now  inclmed  to  think  that  this  at  least  was  partly  owing 
to  the  bhck  surface  of  the  soot  I  am  now  about  to  give  the  trees  the 
same  amount  of  soot  on  the  surfiice,  and  shall  watch  narrowly  its  effect 

It  would  appear  from  the  interesting  experiment  quoted  above  that, 
allhon^  my  charcoal  covering  depressed  the  thermometer  in  both  instances 
placed  on  it  and  under  it,  much  heat  must  have  been  absorbed  by  it  and 
eoBveyed  to  the  pear  tree,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  apparent  effect  in 
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faning  the  tree  into  compmtively  early  blosBom  and  in  giving  enlarged 
finuL  The  ezperiment  nuiy  be  tried  with  great  facility  on  trees  with  their 
roots  near  the  sorface,  soch  as  Pear  trees  on  qoince  stocks,  apples  on  Par- 
adise stocks,  and  peach  and  plam  trees,  ^hich  are  always  inclined  to  root 
near  the  sorfibce.  So  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  hear  more  aboat  the  effect 
or  non-effect  of  a  black  sorftce  on  irnit  tree  borders,  towards  the  end  of 
the  foithcoming  fiiiit  season.  Charcoal  dressings  may  be  given  at  once ; 
the  eflfect,  if  any,  will  be  the  same  as  if  given  in  November. — (Ckard, 
CftrvR.,  1857,  p.  96.) 

Raspbkbbiks. — ^I  qnite  agree  with  the  <^iiuon  advanced  in  yoor  leading 
article  at  page  819,  1856,  that  the  raspberry  has  not  been  so  mach  im- 
proved in  point  of  qnality  as  its  relation,  the  strawberry ;  bat  I  cannot  think 
that  the  method  of  caltnre  represented  in  your  first  figure  ia  calcnlated  in 
any  degree  to  eilect  that  desirable  object  In  that  fignre  the  plants  appear 
to  be  at  least  3  feet  asonder  in  the  rows,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  12 
bearing  canes  left  npon  each  root  after  pruning.  Now  it  might  fiurly  be 
questioned  whether  with  the  advantage  of  the  roost  fertile  soD  a  plant 
trained  upon  the  plan  in  qaestion  coold  long  continue  strong  enough  to 
carry  good  crops  of  good  finit  Twelve  bearing  branches  will  yield  a 
considerable  weight  oi  ftuit,  and  in  addition  to  that  drain  upon  the  plant, 
it  is  also  expected  to  furnish  an  equal  number  of  fruit-bearing  shoots  for 
the  following  season,  which  will  be  found  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  its  strength. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  better  to  place  the  plants  closer  together  in 
the  row.  My  practice  (the  soil  being  naturally  very  poor)  is  to  plant  one 
foot  apart,  and  to  allow  each  plant  to  cany  one  bearing  cane  and  one  grow- 
ing shoot  lor  the  next  year ;  daring  the  growing  season,  there&ro,  the  canes 
when  tied  to  the  wure  will  be  6  inches  asunder.  But  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  keep  all  the  plants  in  an  equal  state  of  vigor,  it  will  occasionally  happen 
that  a  root  will  &il  to  throw  up  even  one  shoot  long  enough  and  strong 
enough  for  taking  its  proper  place  as  a  fruit-bearing  cane  at  the  aatnmn 
pruning,  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  cane  from  one 
of  its  more  robust  neighbors  which  has  been  retained  for  this  purpose  at 
the  summer  training.  In  good  loamy  soil,  soch  as  the  raspbiory  deligfatB 
in,  2  feet  apart  will  not  be  too  near  together  for  the  plants,  because  they 
wiU  then  grow  vigorously  enon^  to  cany  two  or  three  bearing  canes  each, 
as  may  be  required.  This  system  properly  carried  out  ensures  to  each 
shoot  a  fair  supply  of  light  and  air,  without  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  large 
and  well  flavored  fruit  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  raspberry,  1  have  never  yet  tasted  one  superior  to  the  true  red  Ant- 
werp. The  true  white  Antwerp  seems  to  be  very  scarce.  I  have  never 
seen  it  growing  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  have  failed  in  procuring  it 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  finit  tree  nurserymen.  Although  the  white 
raspberry  ia  a  very  nice  dessert  fruit,  yet  not  being  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose in  a  gentleman's  establishment,  it  is  less  valuable  than  the  red  kinds. 
Some  one  of  the  varieties  of  what  is  known  as  the  **  Double-bearing'* 
raspbeny  ("autumn-bearihg,"  would  be  a  better  name,)  will  be  found  veiy 
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desinble  in  a  genUeman's  garden,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  *'  Riv- 
era's large-fraited  monthly."  As  the  fruit  of  none  of  this  class  is  eqaal  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  best  summer-bearing  sorts,  they  should  be  prevented 
from  fruiting  at  that  season,  which  can  be  done  by  cutting  off  the  canes 
close  to  the  ground  at  the  winter-pruning ;  this  will  also  cause  them  to  yield 
a  more  abundant  autumn  crop.  My  remarks,  it  will  be  observed,  refer  only 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  raspberry  in  its  present  state.  Your  suggestions 
in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  for  the  future  improvement  of  this  most  useful 
fruit,  will,  I  trust,  be  acted  upon  by  some  lover  of  gardening  who  has 
plenty  of  leisure  for  the  purpose ;  and  possibly  such  a  person  might  be 
farther  stimulated  to  make  a  beginning  if  *I  remind  him  of  what  has  been 
efl^ted  within  these  few  years  by  florists.  In  the  case  of  the  raspberry 
(and  I  might  add  the  currant,)  the  harvest,  although  slower,  will  be  equally 
waae.—(Gard.  C%ran.,  1857,  p.  38.) 


Caltbteoia  pubksckns. — Having  observed  one  or  two  articles  in  your 
paper  concerning  the  double  convolvulus,  and  as  the  parties  have  evidently 
been  disappointed  in  their  wishes,  perhaps  Calystegia  pubescens,  or  double 
Chinese  convolvulus  (which  I  have  seen  twice  in  blossom),  may  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  was  at  a  country  gentleman's 
house,  whither  a  few  friends  and  myself  had  gone  to  see  an  ancient  British 
tumulus  that  had  been  opened.  The  plant  was  growing  by  the  hall  door, 
and  struck  me  by  its  singularity  and  beauty.  The  owner  was  absent  by 
accident,  and  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily  did  not  know  the  name,  but  gave  me 
a  blossom  and  part  of  the  root  On  looking  over  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal  for  1846,  a  wood  cut  of  this  veiy  plant  presented  itself,  to  my  great 
delight,  of  which  I  send  the  description : — **  Calystegia  pubescens,  raised 
from  a  small  portion  of  the  root  found  in  a  dead  peony  root,  in  box  No.  22, 
from  Mr.  Fortune's  mission  in  China.  The  box  was  sent  from  Shanghai, 
and  stated  to  contain  a  plant  of  the  double  convolvulus,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  dead  when  received  at  the  garden  in  June,  1844.  This  curious  plant 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  C.  sepium  or  larger  bindweed  of  our  English 
hedges,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  firmer  and  smaller  leaves,  much 
narrower  bracts,  and  a  fine  pubescence  spread  over  every  part  It  is  the 
first  plant  of  its  order  that  has  been  mentioned  as  producing  double  flow. 
ers.  They  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  a  double  anemone,  but  the  petals 
are  arranged  with  the  irregularity  of  the  rose ;  they  are  of  a  pale  very  deli- 
cate pink,  and  remain  expanded  for  some  days.  The  calyx  is  quite  un- 
changed. The  exterior  petals  are  very  much  lacerated  and  irregular  in 
form ;  those  next  the  centre  are  narrow,  drawn  together  in  a  kind  of  cone ; 
the  next  central  are  completely  concealed  by  those  without  them,  and  di- 
minish until  they  are  mere  scales,  analogous  to  those  which  may  be  found 
in  the  first  buds  which  burst  in  spring.  Not  a  bract  can  be  found  in  sta- 
mens or  pistil.  It  is  probably  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  a  diy  situation.  It 
requires  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  by  the  roots.  The  roots 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  bindweed  (Calystegia  sepium)^ 
It  flowers  freely  in  July  and  August  It  is  a  very  handsome  climbing  plant, 
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with  laige  doable  fhwen^  which  are  ptodueed  fieely^ — Sept  19,  1845." 
Such  18  the  aecoont  in  the  jomnial  quoted  above.  Again,  I  aaw  the  aame 
kind  of  plant  growing  np  the  atem  of  a  half  standard  roae,  (which  it  cor- 
cealed  admirably),  and  looking  very  handaome,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hod. 
Robert  Clrre,  OMej  Park,  near  Ladbw,  which  he  kindly  throws  open  to 
the  public  at  the  Bromfield  Flower  Show.  An  acgnaintance  tells  me  it  has 
only  one  faoh,  and  that  is,  it  will  scramble  all  aboat  a  garden  if  the  soil  is 
light,  on  which  accoant  he  always  grows  it  in  a  tnb,  otherwise  I  should  say 
it  would  make  an  admirable  bedding  plant— (GareL  Ckron^  18S7,p.  134.) 


Gossip  of  %  Polity. 


Betula  P0PULI70LIA. — ^I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Reid  calling  attention  to 
the  very  popular  error  of  B.  populifolia  and  the  European  B.  alba  being 
the  same  species.  Gray  makes  the  former  synonymous  with  the  latter  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  his  description  of  it  perfect  His  description  certainly 
approaches  B.  alba.  He  writes  of  populifolia,  **  leares  snmoth  and  shining 
on  both  sides  f  with  us  the  petioles  and  veins  are  quite  downy,  and  tbe 
surface  of  the  leaf  itself  is  so  in  its  youngest  stages. 

He  also  writes,  "  glandular,  dotted  when  young,**  but  it  is  very  indis- 
tinctly BO ;  while  the  English  species  is  much,  and,  indeed,  the  young 
shoots  have  quite  a  verrucose  appearance.  When  I  ^xt^  noticed  these  dis- 
crepancies, I  was  afraid  I  had  got  hold  of  B.  papyracea,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  a  little  hairy  beneath  its  leaves ;  but  the  characters  I  have  described 
are  so  constant  on  all  the  trees  I  have  examined,  that  are  scattered  se 
plentifully  through  New  Jersey,  where  I  believe  the  paper  birch  ii  rarelyy 
if  ever,  found,  that  I  think  no  mistake  has  been  made  on  that  point 

It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  English  from  the  American  white  birek 
by  its  much  more  twiggy  habit  of  its  long,  slender  and  warty  leaf  stalks ; 
its  smaller  and  more  deeply  toothed  leaves ;  its  sh<Nrt  and  thick  fertile  cat- 
kins— and  especially  by  the  wiogs  of  its  seeds,  irhich  are  set  quite  hori- 
zontal and  are  regular  in  shape. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Reid,  that  there  is  far  more  danger  of  confounding  & 
populifolia  with  B.  papyracea.  The  leaves  of  the  paper  birch,  however, 
are  very  downy,  and  the  scales  of  the  ripe  catkins  are  nearly  triangular; 
while  those  of  the  populifolia  resemble  a  bird  in  miniature,  with  its  wings 
extended. — Yatars,  T.  Mbbhan. 

Splendid  collection  of  Plants  for  bixb. — ^The  celebrated  farm  and 
country  seat,  the  residence  of  T.  Cope,  Esq.,  eight  miles  from  Philadelphi^y 
on  the  Bristol  road,  will  be  offered  for  sale,  with  the  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, gnsen-houses,  d^.,  and  the  complete  collection  of  plants,  on  the  20tk 
of  May,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continue  till  the  whole  property  is  dia- 
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posed  o£  Mr.  Cope  will  make  Mb  future  summer  residence  on  his  property 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

The  greenhouses,  conservatories,  &c.,  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  in- 
clude a  cactus  house,  lily  house,  orange  house,  orchard  house,  camellia 
house,  vineries  and  nectarine  house.  These  are  all  stocked  with  the 
choicest  specimens  of  plants,  many  of  them  rare  and  of  large  size,  par- 
ticuLurly  the  century  plant,  palms,  cactuses,  camellias,  &c.  A  pamphlet, 
containing  a  description  of  the  houses  and  some  of  the  plants,  by  our  cor- 
respondent, T.  Meehan,  formerly  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope,  may  be  had  of  the 
auctioneers,  Messrs.  Thomas  Sl  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

We  regret  to  record  the  sale  of  such  a  fine  collection,  fearing  it  wiU  pass 
into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  may  not  have  the  taste  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Cope 
to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  condition.  We  trust,  however,  that  among  the 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  some  one  will  purchase  the  place,  who 
will  maintain  it  in  all  the  beauty  which  has  given  it  so  high  a  reputation 
under  the  ownership  of  its  present  proprietor. 


Chinese  Suoar  Cane. — This  newly  introduced  plant  is  attracting  much 
attention  among  our  farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  large  quantities 
of  seed  will  be  put  into  the  ground  this  spring.  Its  value  as  a  sngar-pro- 
docing  plant  remains  to  be  tested.  It,  however,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
saccharine  mader,  which  afibrds  a  superior  syrup,  and,  as  a  forage  plant,  no 
doubt  it  will  become  a  staple  product  of  our  farms.  The  present  month  is 
the  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  we  advise  all  to  give  it  a  trial. 


ExBIBITIOirS    OF    TBE    MASSACHUSETTS    HOETTCULTURAL   SoCIETT. — 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  season,  on  opening  of  the  Hall,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  the  23d  of  May,  when  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  plants  in  pots, 
cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c. 

The  next  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  September 
next,  commencing  on  Tuesday  the  22d,  and  continuing  till  Friday  evening. 
No  place  has  yet  been  selected  for  holding  the  exhibition,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably take  place  in  the  Music  Hall  in  Winter  Street 


Sondies. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Hartford  County 
Horticultural  Society  for  this  year,  for  publication  in  your  valuable  jonr- 
nal.— T.  R.  Button,  Cbr.  Sec 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held^  April  4th,  1857,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President— William  W.  Turner. 

Vice  Presidents— Dr.  G.  W.  Russell,  Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  H.  W.  Terry 
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Hartford;  Henry  Mygatt,  Farmiiigton ;  Charles  L.  Porter,  East  Hartfixd; 
N.  W.  Stanley,  New  Britain;  Norman  P(»ter,  Bertin;  Salmon  Lyman, 
Manchester;  E.  A.  Holcomh,  Granby ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant,  Enfield;  &  D. 
Case,  Canton;  Sheldon  Moore,  Kenaingtoa;  T.  C  Aoatin,  Sofiield. 

Recording  Secretary — ^D.  S.  Dewey. 

Corresponding  Secretary— T.  R.  DnttcHL 

Treasurer— P.  D.  Stillman. 

Anditor-— H.  L.  Bidwell. 

Standing  Committee— Wm.  F.  Tntde,  &  H.  Claris,  Geoige  Brinley. 
The  Society's  Conmiittees  were  also  chosen,  as  follows: 

On  Fruits— W.  F.  Tuttle,  M.  C.  Weld,  Gea  Brinley. 

On  Flowers— D.  S.  Dewey,  E.  Goodridge,  James  Stnbbins. 

On  Vegetables— C.  T.  Webster,  N.  Hollister,  J.  H.  Goodwin. 

MAETXAITD  HOETICUI.TUmAI.. 

President— Edward  Kurtz,  Esq. 

Vice  Presidents— Thomas  Winans,  W.  C.  Wilson,  Hamilton  Easter, 
Nicholas  Poppleiii,  Rev.  F.  Wilson,  Ross  Winans. 

Treasurer— Capt  C.  D.  Snow. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^W.  D.  Breckenridge. 

Recording  Secretary — Samuel  Feast,  Jr. 

Committee  on  Flowers— W.  C.  Wilson,  CtipL  C.  D.  Snow,  Wm.  Fowler, 
Gea  McKimminie,  Edward  Kurtz,  John  Feast,  T.  Fairley,  O.  Kemp,  James 
Pentland,  James  GaDoway. 

Committee  on  Fruit^W.  C.  Wilson,  Edward  Kurtz,  W.  D.  Brecken- 
ridge, John  Feast,  John  HDbert 

Committee  on  Vegetables — C.  U.  Stobie,  J.  Pentland,  John  Feast,  Jr., 
John  Register,  Edward  Whittecnore,  C.  Campbell,  W.  Lnsby. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — S.  Feast,  John  Feast,  Thomas  Fairley, 
Charles  CampbelL 


iortiatltnral  (^ptrations 


FOR  MAT. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMEITT. 

April  has  been  a  cool  and  very  variable  month,  with  an  unusual  quantity 
of  rain,  and  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches,  with  many  frosty 
mornings.  The  constant  saturation  of  the  ground  with  moisture,  together 
with  uncomfortable  weather,  has  put  back  aU  out-door  work,  which  the 
anticipated  warmer  season  will  render  necessary  to  complete  with  all  the 
greater  dispatch.  Planting  should  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
that  time  may  be  left  to  do  other  work  so  necessary  at  this  season.  The 
same  operations  which  we  noted  in  our  last,  will  still  require  attention. 
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Grape  Vihes  in  the  early  houses  will  now  have  their  fruit  fully  ripe, 
onless  the  later  varieties.  Keep  the  house  dry,  with  plenty  of  air,  until  the 
crop  is  gathered.  Vines  in  later  houses  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit, 
and  will  need  much  attention  to  be  given  to  thinning,  tying  up  the  shoulders 
topping  laterals,  &c.  Maintain  a  good  temperature,  and  keep  a  moist  at- 
mosphere by  repeated  damping  off  the  walks  or  borders.  Air  freely  in 
good  weather.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  be  advancing  rapidly,  now  that 
the  weather  is  milder.  Keep  up  as  even  a  temperature  as  the  season  will 
admit,  and  syringe  freely  till  the  vines  begin  to  show  flowers ;  top  the  lat- 
erals if  growing  too  fast 

Strawberkt  beds  may  be  made  this  month.  Keep  old  beds  clear  of 
weeds,  and  dress  with  straw  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  when  it  begins  to  ripen. 
Water  freely  if  dry  weather. 

Peacoes  in  pots  should  be  liberally  watered  as  the  fruit  swells,  and 
have  an  abundance  of  air  preparatoiy  to  removing  them  to  the  open  air  in 
Jane.    Thinning  should  be  attended  to  when  large  fruit  is  desired. 

Grafting  may  be  continued  throughout  the  month. 

PauniNe  dwarf  or  other  trees  may  be  continued  if  neglected  or  omitted 
for  want  of  time.  Mulch  and  water  trees  intended  for  producing  large 
specimens.  . 

GoosBBERRise  should  be  mulched  with  salt  hay  or  seaweed,  to  prevent 
mildew. 

Insects,  particularly  caterpillars  and  canker  worms,  should  be  carefully 
looked  afler  and  destroyed  before  they  injure  the  foliage  and  spoil  the 
crop. 

flower  department. 

As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatoxy,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  frame  or  some  sheltered  place  to  make  room  for 
others  now  in  season.  All  the  summer  blooming  kinds  should  receive 
eveiy  attention  to  make  them  fine  plants.  Repot  aU  that  need  it,  and  bring 
forward  others  for  a  succession.  Keep  up  a  good  temperature  while  the 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  growing  freely,  and  syringe  often. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  begin  to  bloom,  and  should  be  more  liberally 
watered.  A  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  keep  up  the  bloom 
for  a  long  time.    Fumigate  if  the  green  fly  appears. 

Azaleas  now  growing  rapidly,  should  be  freely  watered  and  oflen  syr- 
inged. Top  all  rambling  shoots  in  order  to  have  compact  plants.  The 
abundance  of  the  bloom  next  year  depends  upon  the  attention  given  to  the 
plants  at  this  season. 

Camellias  will  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will  require  an  abundance  of 
moiBture,  both  at  the  root  and  on  the  foliage.  A  little  shade  is  also  bene- 
ficial till  they  have  made  their  growth. 

AcHiMENEs  AND  Gloxinias,  uow  comiug  iuto  bloom,  like  a  warm  situa- 
tion and  a  slight  shade. 

Monthly  Carnations,  intended  to  bloom  in  the  house,  should  now  have 
a  shift  into  larger  pots. 
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Fuchsias  will  need  another  shift  Keep  them  tied  up  to  neat  atakea, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  loom  if  large  specimens  are  wanted. 

CiNKRAEiAs  will  be  still  in  bloom,  especiaDy  late  potted  plants.  Keep 
down  the  green-fljr,  which  at  this  season  is  very  tronblesome. 

CBBTSAjfTHSM UHS  may  yet  be  pr6pagated  by  cuttings  or  dimkm  of  the 
roots. 

Calc«iolabia9  may  have  a  shift  into  larger  pota ;  water  carefoDy  and  air 
freely. 

Japan  Liliss  growing  rapidly,  may  have  their  last  shift  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots.    Tie  up  the  stems  to  neat  stakes. 

Heaths  and  Epackis  should  be  headed  in  and  removed  either  to  a  frame 
or  the  open  air.    Repot  yonng  stock  at  once. 

Gardemiab  may  have  a  place  in  a  good  hotbed,  where  they  will  sooo 
swell  up  their  flower  beds. 

RuHNine  Plahts  of  various  kinds  growing  in  pots  and  intended  for  fine 
specimens,  should  be  kept  neatly  trained  to  a  good  treUis.  Syringe  often 
and  keep  down  insects. 

WiNTSR  Blooming  Plants  of  all  kinds  must  not  be  forgotten.  Propa- 
gate and  bring  forward  young  stock  for  this  purpose. 

PLOWSR  6ARDBN  AND  SHEUBBKET. 

An  abundance  of  work  will  now  require  attention ;  the  season  will  ad* 
vance  with  all  the  more  rapidity  after  the  cool  month.  Give  attention  at 
once  to  the  most  important  things.  Prepare  and  arrange  grounds  for  annu- 
als, perennials  or  bedding  plants.  Sow  seeds  of  the  hardy  annuals.  Prune 
roses,  if  not  already  done ;  clean  and  weed  tulip  and  hyacinth  beds.  Set 
out  summer  flowering  bulbs. 

Attend  to  the  walks  and  lawns ;  the  recent  rains  have  given  the  grass  a 
good  start,  and  from  this  time  it  will  require  cutting  every  week  or  ten  days. 
Rake  and  roll  the  walks,  and  lay  edgings  of  grass,  thrift  or  box. 

Dahlias  for  early  flowering  may  be  set  out  the  middle  or  last  of  the 
month. 

PjBONiEs,  as  they  advance  to  bloom,  should  be  tied  up  neatiy  to  good 
stakes. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  may  now  be  planted. 

Daisies,  wintered  in  frames,  should  be  removed  to  the  beds  or  borders. 

Gladioluses  may  be  planted  the  last  of  the  month. 

Seeds  of  many  annuals  may  be  planted  for  late  blooming. 

Bbddino  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  set  out  after  the  dOth  of  the  month. 
It  will  be  unsafe  to  risk  them  earlier,  unless  means  are  provided  for  pro- 
tecting them  from  frost 

Pansies  may  be  set  out  in  beds,  selecting  a  cool  aspect,  away  from  the 
midday  sun  if  possible.    Sow  seeds  for  a  succession. 

Roses,  in  pots  for  summer  blooming,  may  be  turned  out  into  the 
ground. 

Neapolitan  Violets  may  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  frames  so  as 
to  secure  good  plants  for  winter  bloom. 


WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO., 

Will  send  their  new  Descriptive  Catalogrue  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  (41at 
edition)^  to  purchasers  of  their  trees  who  enclose  stamps.    They  offer — 

Standard  and  Pyramid  Pears,  6  to  9  years  grafted,  in  a  bearing  state. 

Apples,  7  years  grafted,  and  Cherries  4  years,  both  in  a  bearing  state. 

Large  Quinces  and  other  Fruits. 

Extra  large  Magnolias  of  all  kinds. 

Salisbnria  of  Japan,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  hardy  trees,  6  to  10  ft 

Other  Ornamental  Trees,  12  to  20  feet    Large  Evergreens  of  all  kinds. 

I^wton  Blackberry,  $18  per  100^  $3  per  doz.  Osier  Scions,  8  finest 
varieties,  ^  to  8.  Licorice  and  Madder,  ^10  per  100.  Earth  Almond, 
fl  per  100.  Victoria,  Linnseus,  and  Early  Tobolsk  Rhubarb,  $9  per  100. 
Tjarge  German  Asparagus,  $4  to  #6  per  1000.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  at  low  rates.  1500  Houghton  Gooseberry,  at  $12  per  100, 
^  per  dozen.  Strawberries  of  twenty  superior  varieties,  at  $1  and  $2 
per  100,  and  5  to  glO  per  1000. 

Yellow  and  Honey  Locust  Seeds ;  Tree,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
in  quantity. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 
1000  lbs.  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  Seed,  pure  and  fresh,  in  quantity,  or  in 
parcels  of  8000  seeds  for  $1.25,  post  paid. 

Chinese  Imperial  V^^hite  Potato,  the  most  estimable  and  hardy  of 
all  esculents.  Tubers  ^0  per  100 ;  #5  for  20.  These  are  the  only 
American  grown  ones  for  sale.  After  April  20th,  tlie  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced 50  per  cent. 

April  1.  WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing,  M  F. 


Fine  Evergreen  Trees. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  the  following  Evergreen  Trees,  all 
perfectly  hardy: — 


White  Pine, 
Austrian  Pine, 
Scotch  Pine, 
Jersey  Pine, 
Russian  Pine, 
Spanish  Pine,  ' 
Cembrian  Pine, 
Tall  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce, 
American  Spruce, 
Silver  Fir, 


Balsam  Fir, 
American  Arborvitie, 


Chinese 
Siberian 
Tartarian 
Golden 
Western 
Hemlock  Spruce, 
Irish  Juniper, 
Swedish  Juniper, 
Red  Cedar. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


(beautiful,) 
(beautiful.) 


Of  various  sizca,  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  fine  specimens.         June  1. 


FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

*Vo.  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston^ 

invite  the  attention  of  cultivator  of  Fruit,  planters  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition. 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varieties,  espe-  j 

cially  the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  enumerate  some  of  the  best :  | 

Merriam,  Fondante  du  Cornice,  ^ 

Sheldon,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  J 

Boston,  Beurj6  Superfin,  ^ 

Brandywine,  Grand  Soliel,  i 

Howell,  D'Albret,  \ 

Adams,  Nouvcau  Poiteau,  1 

Abbott,  Loire  de  Glymes,  j 

Beurr6  Clairjjeau,  Beurr6  Bachelier, 

Des  Deux  ScBurs,  Omer  Pacha, 

Beurr^  gris  d'hiver,        Doyenn6  Sterckman,  &c.  &c. 

Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  every  desirable  kind  to  be 

had,  especially 

Magnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tuhp  Trees,  Celtis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purple  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kinds)  Fringe  Trees, 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts,        Tree  Paeonies  (25  kinds.) 
New  SpirjBs,  &c.  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  small. 

And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  Europe,  a 
superb  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 

Kalraias,  Andromedas, 

Mahonias.  All  hardy  and  very  beautifiil. 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses, 
100  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  Pelargoniums. 
50  of  Chrysanthemums. 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 
Witli  all  tlie  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introduction  to  Europe. 

Also,  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes,  Daisies,  Paosies,  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Pieonies,  &c.  &c. 

flL/^Catalogues  furnished  on  application,  and  all  plants  packed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence  as  directed. 
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The  Ohinese  Sogar  Oane. 

HOYEY    &    CO. 

No.    7    Merchants  Row,  Boston^ 

Have  just  received  firom  Paris,  a  ftesh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valoable  plant*  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
among  our  agricultural  products.  JFVmu  experiments  already  made,  it 
appean  adapted  tA^  anjF  portion  of  our  coun^,  and  floorislMft  wherever 
Indian  com  will  mm*  Besidea  its  importance  as  yielding  a.  veiy  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  Drootably  converted  into 

rip  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  te 
aero  being  veiy  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  CO; 

m    9  ■  ■  -■ 

Bxinckle's  Orange  Raspberry. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  offer  for  sale,  n  inp  slock  #f  this  new  prolific  and  ex- 
oeUeoj^  Raspberry,  all  strong  canes,  at  the  low  price  of  ijSt  per  dozen»,QB 
fl5.{erl00.  ibpril  I. 


^MAMA^^#wwv^vyv>/wv>AiM<>/«/N^w« 


B.  W.  laUM  1^  Bv^  ¥ilati0,  t7  Ooi«nH  at,  Bocton. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  WATER  IN  VEGETATION. 

"  Water,"  says  Loudon,  "  whether  as  a  source  of  nutri- 
ment, or  a  medium  of  effecting  various  other  objects,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  agents  in  cultivation."  It  is,  perhaps, 
quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  make  this  quotation  from 
so  eminent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Loudon,  who  undoubtedly  has 
said  only  what  others  have  said  before  him,  as  the  basis  of 
our  remarks,  or  that  we  should  suppose  any  cultivator,  who 
knows  anything  about  vegetation,  would  have  any  other 
idea  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  water  in  the  growth  and 
culture  of  trees  and  plants,  than  that  contained  in  the  above 
extract.  Without  water,  all  vegetation  would  cease  at  once. 
The  simplest  individual  understands  this.  No  plant  could 
perform  its  necessary  functions  for  any  length  of  time,  un- 
less we  except  the  cactae  and  some  other  peculiar  tribes ; 
and  hence  its  use  and  value  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  appre- 
ciated and  acknowledged  by  all.  But  it  is  only  in  degree — 
for  very  few  even  among  intelligent  cultivators  really  know 
how  great  an  agent  it  really  is,  and  a  still  less  number  who 
understand  the  principle  of  its  application,  or  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  attain  the  best  results  from  its  use. 

A  chapter  on  this  subject  we  have  thought  n'ot  inapplicable 
as  we  are  entering  upon  the  warm  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  brilliant  rays  of  our  almost  tropical  sun,  and  the  warm 
blasts  of  our  southerly  winds,  have  such  a  trying  effect  upon 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Our  ideas  of  gardening  have,  in 
the  main,  been  derived  from  the  works  of  English  culti- 
vators,— our  own  horticultural  literature  being,  of  a  necessity, 
yet  scanty,  and,  in  the  main,  borrowed  from  the  former.  So 
far  as  general  principles  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  respect,  whether  we  study  the  one  or  the  other ;  but 
in  regard  to  details  there  is  a  vast  difference,  and  they  are  as 
widely  unlike  in  many  things  as  can  well  be*  imagined. 
But  though  we  follow  so  nearly  in  most  instances  the  prac- 
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tice  of  Cnglish  writer?,  in  one  we  fall  short — far  short  of 
them.  And  this  one  is  in  the  use  of  water.  Though,  with 
an  average  temperature  several  degrees  higher,  a  bright  sun- 
shine far  stronger,  and  a  fresh  breeze  direct  from  the  tropics, 
we  think  far  less  of  the  importance  of  water  than  they  do, 
and  scarcely  use  it,  except  when  necessity  requires,  only 
for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  plants  in  pots. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  statement 
of  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  as  we  have  done  so  before,  in  our  previous 
volumes,  and  have  shown  how  much  more  mild  and  cool 
the  climate  of  the  former  is  in  summer.  The  average  quan* 
tity  of  rain  is  nearly  the  same  as  our  own,  varying  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  inches ;  but  it  is  distributed  much 
more  evenly,  falls  in  smaller  quantities  and  much  oftener, 
and  is  more  effective  from  the  better  condition  the  plants  are 
in  to  receive  it,  their  leaves  not  being  so  much  affected  as 
by  the  higher  temperature  and  atmospheric  dryness  of  our 
warm  summers.  True,  occasional  seasons  of  drought  occur 
in  Great  Britain,  as  in  our  country,  but  they  are  only  com- 
paratively dry,  and  vegetation  does  not  suffer  as  during  one 
of  our  July  or  August  droughts,  when  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  particle  of  moisture  was  exhausted  from  the  soil. 
While  with  us  agricultural  crops  are  often  severely  injured 
by  excessive  droughts,  in  Great  Britain  they  are  only  dam- 
aged by  excessive  dampness.  This  difference  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  though  understood  by  many  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  climate  of  that  country,  is  not  suflciently 
known  to  render  our  remarks  understood  without  this  brief 
comparison. 

As  we  have  above  stated,  while  we  follow  so  implicitly 
many  of  the  directions  of  English  cultivators,  we  fail  in  one 
of  them,  viz.,  the  application  of  water.  Why  this  is  so, 
we  are  not  able  to  say.  We  rarely  water  garden  crops  of 
any  kind ;  occasionally  we  look  after  some  favorite  plant, 
and  see  that  it  is  duly  supplied  with  this  element  till  well 
established,  when  it  is  left  to  itself, — ^but  no  systematic 
attempt  is  made  here,  as  in  Britain,  to  water  whole  crops  of 
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either  fruit  or  vegetables.  Recently  having  occasion  to  look 
over  some  of  the  horticultural  works  of  the  most  experienced 
English  writers,  we  were  struck  with  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  advice  to  apply  water  to  almost  every  fruit  tree,  plant 
or  vegetable  j  and,  as  a  sample  of  such  advice,  we  quote  the 
following : — 

Marsliall,  an  old  and  experienced  author,  remarks,  '<  that 
strawberries  and  cauliflowers  should  generally  be  watered 
in  a  dry  season;  strawberries  more  particularly  when  in 
bloom,  in  order  to  set  the  fruit — and  the  cauliflowers  when 
they  show  fruit,  in  order  to  swell  the  head :  in  a  light  soil 
this  ought  never  to  be  omitted.  In  very  dry  weather, 
seedlings,  asparagus,  early  turnips,  carrots,  radishes  and 
small  salads,  will  need  an  evening  watering."  He  adds, 
"  Water  to  the  bottom  and  extent  of  the  roots  as  much  as 
may  be.  The  wetting  only  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  of 
little  use,  and  of  some  harm,  as  it  binds  the  earth,  and  so 
prevents  showers,  dews,  air  and  sun  from  entering  the  soil, 
and  benefiting  the  roots  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  The 
ground  about  plants  which  are  frequently  watered  should 
be  occasionally  stirred  and  raked.  Many  things  are  impa- 
tient of  being  kept  wet  about  the  stalks,  and  therefore  water- 
ing such  plants  should  be  generally  at  a  little  distance." 
He  recommends  "  watering  the  roots  of  wall  trees  in  dry 
weather  efiectually ;  watering  wall  trees  with  an  engine  in 
the  evening  refreshes  them  much,  and  helps  to  rid  the  trees 
and  wall  of  insects  and  filth." 

Our  cultivators  complain  of  the.  mildew  upon  the  goose- 
berry. Read  how  English  gardeners  treat  their  bushes: 
"By  preparing,"  says  Loudon,  "a  very  rich  soil,  and  by 
watering  and  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  spading  and  thinning, 
the  large  fruit  of  the  prize  collection  is  produced.  Not 
content  with  watering  at  the  root,  and  over  the  top,  the  Lan- 
cashire connoiseur,  when  he  is  growing  for  exhibition,  places 
a  small  saucer  of  water  immediately  under  each  gooseberry, 
only  three  or  four  of  which  he  leaves  on  a  tree.  This  he 
technically  calls  suckling." 

"  Water,"  says  Loudon,  "  is  essential  to  a  good  crop  of 
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Strawberries  in  dry  weather,  and  may  be  performed  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  a  barrel  fitted  in  a  proper  manner, 
or,  on  ordinary  occasions,  by  a  common  watering  pot.  Some 
amateurs  grow  their  plants  in  beds  having  small  open-built 
channels  as  alleys,  and  then,  the  beds  being  forined  on  a 
perfect  level,  by  filling  the  alleys  with  water,  it  penetrates 
the  soil  of  the  beds  on  each  side." 

Hollyhocks. — "If  dry  weather  sets  in,"  says  Turner, 
"keep  them  well  watered  after  mulching."  "Continue," 
he  again  says,  "to  water  dahlias  over  the  foliage  every 
evening  during  dry  weather,  and  practice  a  good  root  water- 
ing once  a  week,  according  to  the  weather."  '*  Phloxes," 
says  one  of  the  best  cultivators  of  this  fine  flower,  "  should 
receive  a  good  watering  once  a  week." 

We  might  multiply  these  quotations  to  any  extent,  but 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  show  to  those,  not  familiar  with 
English  gardening,  the  extent  tp  which  watering  is  used 
on  some  pcyrticular  crops,  and  more  or  less  on  all,  when  su- 
perior cultiire  is  an  object.  If  all  this  is  required  in  the 
climate  of  that  country,  how  much  more  need  that  it  should 
be  resorted  to  in  our  own,  where  evaporation  is  carried  on 
with  double  the  rapidity  that  it  is  in  that  cool,  drizzly  and 
humid  isle  ? 

Having  suffered  much  the  last  two  dry  years  from  a 
scarcity  of  water  for  our  plants,  we  have  seen  the  ill  effects 
of  short  supplies  of  this  important  element  in  vegetation ; 
and  now,  with  the  means  for  its  more  liberal  use,  we  have 
already  seen  how  much  plants  are  improved.  A  sprinkling 
of  water  is  oftentimes  attended  with  real  injury,  for  the 
top  soil  is  kept  damp,  which  deceives  all  but  the  skilful 
cultivator ;  and  hence  the  bottom  roots  are  constantly  dry, 
while  the  surface  roots  are  constantly  soaked.  The  effect 
of  this  kind  of  watering,  which  is  quite  too  general,  is,  that 
the  roots  at  the  bottom  are  dried  up,  and  those  at  the  top 
rotted  off*.  When  water  is  given,  it  should  be  in  sufficieat 
quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  every  particle  of  soil. 

Our  finest  fruits  are  oftentimes  a  failure,  from  the  want  of 
a  liberal  supply  of  water ;  the  cracking  and  splitting  of  our 
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large  and  fine  varieties  arises,  as  we  have  before  frequently 
stated,  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  If 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep,  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate 
and  find  the  moisture  which  they  need,  this  deficiency  must 
be  supplied,  or  the  fruits  will  not  attain  their  full  size.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  any  other  result.  Not  only  should  it  be 
supplied  at  the  root,  but,  if  possible,  over  the  foliage  and 
frait.  The  crop  of  strawberries  would  be,  undoubtedly, 
in-  many  instances,  doubled  by  half  a  dozen  liberal  water- 
ings. The  roots  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
when  this  is  exhausted  by  long  continued  dry  weather,  how 
shall  the  plants  receive  their  nourishment  if  not  by  artificial 
aid  ?  We  wonder  at  the  size  of  the  large  strawberries  which 
are  occasionally  seen  at  the  London  exhibitions,  but  if  we 
knew  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  produce  them,  they 
would  cease  to  be  wonders.  The  wonder  rather  is,  how  we 
raise  such  large  strawberries  in  our  own  climate,  where  often, 
during  the  entire  ripening  of  a  crop,  not  sufficient  rain  falls 
to  moisten  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 

Vegetables  of  many  sorts,  particularly  lettuces,  cauli- 
flowers, broccoli,  &c.,  can  only  be  grown  to  perfection  with 
the  aid  of  liberal  waterings.  To  have  them  large,  tender 
and  succulent,  they  must  not  be  cut  off  from  a  constant, 
steady  supply  of  water ;  and,  when  the  rains  do  not  supply 
this,  it  must  be  done  by  artificial  aid.  It  only  needs  a  trial 
of  those  raised  with  proper  attention  to  moisture,  with  such 
as  are  produced  without  it,  to  decide  which  are  the  best. 

Every  garden  should,  therefore,  have  the  means  of  com- 
manding a  ready  supply  of  water.  It  cannot  be  considered 
complete  without  it.  There  should  be  cisterns,  or  wells,  or 
reservoirs  of  ample  capacity  to  afford  an  abundant  supply 
through  the  longest  drought.  Not  that  we  would  confine 
watering  to  seasons  of  drought  alone,  but  that  then,  when 
it  is  more  needed,  there  should '  be  no  want.  Watering,  we 
are  convinced,  is  not  half  enough  attended  to  in  what  is 
generally  termed  moderately  moist  weather, — for,  though 
occasional  showers  may  invigorate  the  plants,  cleanse  the 
foliage,  and  keep  the  surface-soil  moist,  there  is  a  deficiency 
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beDeath,  which  a  good  watering  will  replace,  and  the  color 
and  growth  of  the  plants  will  surely  attest  its  presence. 

Of  the  details  in  regard  to  watering,  we  have  not  time 
and  space  to  enter  into  at  this  time,  but  shall  reserve  them 
for  a  future  article,  trusting  that  what  we  have  written  will 
have  shown  the  importance  of  water  in  all  successful  horti- 
cultural operations. 


CHOICE    OP    A    SITUATION. 

In  choosing  a  site  for  a  dwelling-house,  one  should  never 
omit  to  regard,  as  of  primary  importance,  its  healthfulness 
and  its  comfortable  exposure.  Elevated  sites  are  not  always 
the  most  healthy,  nor  are  valleys  invariably  less  exposed  to 
winds  than  high  places.  A  dry  tract  in  a  sheltered  valley 
is  usually  healthy,  while  one  that  is  cold  and  damp,  how 
great  soever  its  elevation,  is  always  unhealthy.  It  may  be 
considered  an  axiom,  that  a  dry  situation  is  in  every  country 
preferable  to  a  damp  one,  being  less  exposed  to  pestilential 
vapors  in  a  warm  climate,  and  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
pulmonary  complaints  in  a  cold  climate.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  coughs  and  catarrhs  to  which  our  people  are  subject, 
might  be  avoided,  if  our  dwelling-houses  were  placed  upon 
dry  and  protected  situations.  When  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  proprietor  to  choose  such  a  site,  he  should  obviate 
the  evils  arising  from  a  damp  soil,  by  a  thorough  system  of 
drainage.  If  his  pecuniary  resources  are  too  limited  for  the 
expense  that  would  attend  it,  he  would  be  wise  to  finish  the 
interior  in  a  plainer  style,  and  use  the  money  thus  saved  to 
pay  for  his  draining  operations. 

The  dryness  of  any  tract  depends  more  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  than  upon  its  elevation.  A  sub- 
soil of  clay,  and  a  foundation  of  rock,  are  unfavorable  in 
this  respect.  Slopes  of  either  description  are  commonly  wet 
and  springy.  Those  swells  of  land  which  are  termed  by 
geologists  fiiorainSf  are  mostly  free  from  springs  and  from 
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superabundant  moisture,  consisting  of  pebbles,  gravel  and 
loam.  All  these  circumstances  affect  our  comfort  and  con- 
venience, no  less  than  our  health  Mud  is  abundant  in  wet 
weather  around  a  house  which  is  placed  on  a  clay  foundation, 
unless  it  be  drained  and  covered  with  gravel ;  and  the  most 
disagreeable  dust  in  dry  weather  is  produced  by  clay. 

There  are  other  considerations  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
No  little  circumstance  puts  the  female  members  of  a  well 
ordered  household  so  greatly  out  of  humor,  as  the  bringing 
into  the  house  the  mud  from  the  streets  and  enclosures. 
When,  therefore,  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  are  both  of  clay, 
they  ought  to  be  covered  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  good 
gravel,  and  subjected  to  complete  drainage.  The  children 
of  a  family  are  more  comfortable  in  a  place  that  has  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  foundation,  natural  or  artificial,  and  they  annoy 
the  housekeepers  less  by  bringing  mud  into  the  house  upon 
their  feet.  This  evil  is  not  avoided  by  simply  raising  the 
house  upon  a  terrace,  if  the  grounds  are  left  in  their  natural 
condition  outside  of  the  embankment.  The  best  method 
of  avoiding  mud  and  dampness,  is  to  elevate  the  house,  if  it 
be  placed  upon  a  fiat,  and  build  a  gravel  slope^  extending 
several  rods  in  all  directions  from  the  house.  The  more 
gradual  the  slide  the  better,  as  a  steep  descent  is  liable  to  be 
furrowed  by  the  streams  that  come  from  showers. 

In  our  climate,  it  is  also  highly  important  to  obtain  a 
location  that  is  well  protected  from  the  cold  winds,  by  hills 
or  woods  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  lying  open  to  the 
south.  These  conditions  are  not  always  attainable  in  a 
crowded  village,  but  apart  from  the  town,  either  the  hill  or 
the  wood  may  generally  be  found.  Though  in  such  an 
exposure  the  occupants  may  suffer  more  from  the  heats  of 
summer,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  latter  is  of  short 
duration,  compared  with  the  long  period  when  we  need 
protection  from  chilling  east  winds  and  northern  blasts. 
There  are  other  points  that  deserve  our  attention.  On  a 
general  level  we  may  make  our  calculations  with  consider- 
able accuracy  with  respect  to  the  winds :  but  in  hilly  re- 
gions, the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  determined  by  the 
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lelative  position  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  A  house  may 
seem,  in  a  certain  situation,  to  be  well  protected  by  a  hill 
or  a  wood  on  its  northern  boundary,  while  a  hill  of  a  par- 
ticular conformation,  on  the  opposite  side,  may  expose  the 
south  side  of  the  house  to  every  north  wind,  by  reverbera- 
tion. These  local  currents  ought  to  be  studied  with  care. 
It  is  better  to  be  exposed^  on  an  open  plaiu  or  a  solitary 
swell  of  land,  equally  to  the  winds  from  all  points,  than  to 
be  exposed  in  a  narrow  valley  or  gorge,  to  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent of  wind,  which  is  strengthened  by  position. 

A  good  protection  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  years,  in  an 
open  and  level  tract,  by  planting  a  grove  of  evergreen  trees 
around  the  northerly  bounds  of  the  estate ;  and  this  bulwark 
is  as  important  for  the  garden  and  orchard,  as  for  the  house. 
Some  rapid-growing  trees  should  be  interspersed  with  the 
evei^reens,  and  a  high  fence  of  rough  materials  should  be 
erected,  to  protect  the  young  plantation  from  the  winds.  If 
a  grove  or  a  belt  of  trees  already  stands  rightly  situated  on 
one's  estate,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  or  to  cut  it  down  for  the  sake  of  tilling 
the  ground,  which  could  produce  nothing  so  valuable  as  the 
trees  already  standing  upon  it.  It  is  unwise  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  to  demolish  a  wood  on  the  north  side  of  one's 
house  or  estate.  A  mere  belt  of  trees,  with  a  dense  under- 
growth, circling  round  one's  estate  on  the  north,  from  east 
to  west,  is  of  incalculable  value ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  so 
little  regard  is  paid  to  its  importance.  People  who  are  able 
to  select  the  most  desirable  site  for  a  dwelling-house,  seem 
to  forget  that  a  wood  is  of  any  value,  except  as  timber  or 
ornament,  and  do  not  reflect  on  the  importance  of  it,  both 
for  the  protection  of  their  estate  and  the  shelter  of  their 
domestic  animals. 

Under  the  head  of  location,  position  may  be  very  properly 
made  a  theme  of  discourse,  for  a  house  may  stand  on  an 
excellent  site,  and  yet  be  so  inconveniently  placed,  as  to 
lose  many  of  its  advantages.  A  house  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to  the  water  that  flows  from  the 
summit.     Hence  it  should  not  be  set  on  a  level  or  in  a  hoi- 
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low,  but  on  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  causing  the  streams  that 
run  from  the  hill  to  circle  round  it.  Many  of  these  points, 
which  would  seem  too  obvious  to  need  mention,  are  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  disregarded,  while  the  proprietor 
squanders  his  money  upon  needless  embellishments  and 
ostentatious  follies. 

A  dwelling-house  ought  to  be  conveniently  accessible 
from  the  street ;  and  it  is  better  to  forego  some  advantages 
of  prospect,  than  to  place  it  so  far  upon  a  declivity  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  be  reached,  either  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage. Neither  should  a  house  in  the  country  stand  directly 
on  the  roadside :  it  should  be  placed  far  enough  from  it  to 
escape  the  dust,  without  causing  inconvenience  to  the  occu- 
pants on  account  of  distance.  The  most  of  our  New  Eng- 
land dwellings  stand  too  near  the  street ;  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  submit  to  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  a  long  drive  from  the  public  road. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  proper  only  for  summer  residences, 
which  are  calculated  for  seclusion,  and  for  those  cottages  and 
farm-houses  which  are  necessarily  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  fram  the  highway. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  without  encouraging  that  idle 
propensity  that  causes  certain  persons  to  prefer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  objects  in  the  street,  to  any  other  cir- 
cumstance connected  .with  location,  that  it  is  confessedly,  at 
certain  times,  an  agreeable  and  rational  amusement,  to  look 
out  upon  this  varied  procession  of  moving  objects.  In  win- 
ter especially,  after  the  female  members  of  the  family  have 
passed  several  weeks  in  the  seclusion  of  their  home,  an  occa- 
sional sight  of  other  human  beings  in  the  street  affords  a 
cheerful  recreation.  To  an  invalid,  likewise,  who  is  confined 
to  the  house,  these  scenes  are  important  trifles  that  may 
seriously  affect  his  spirits :  and  they  furnish  points  which 
axe  not  unworthy  of  our  regard,  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Loudon  remarks,  that  a  house  ought  to  stand,  with 
relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  so  that  the  diagonal 
line 'of  its  general  plan  should  point  north  and  south,  and 
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thus  obtain  the  sun  on  every  window,  on  some  part  of  every 
sunny  day  throughout  the  year.  Its  corners,  and  not  its 
sides,  should  point  directly  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
After  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  outbuildings  should  be 
annexed  to  the  house  in  such  a  manner,  facing  south,  south- 
east or  south-west,  as  to  protect  the  enclosures  from  the 
winds,  and  reverberate  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
dividual who  proposes  to  build  a  house,  cannot  choose  a 
location.  He  is  obliged  to  select  the  spot  which  is  most 
convenient  for  his  business;  and  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  but  few  persons  will  allow  them  to  be  governed  by  their 
preferences.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  least  half  the 
proprietors  in  the  community  have  placed  their  houses  on  a 
less  desirable  location  than  they  might  have  selected,  if  they 
had  understood  those  general  principles  which  should  guide 
their  judgment.  Liand  speculators,  if  they  were  familiar 
with  these  general  principles,  might  render  their  labors  more 
advantageous  to  the  public,  and  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves, by  avoiding  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  locations,  and 
laying  out  their  streets  and  house  lots  in  the  most  eligible 
part  of  the  township. 

We  have  seen  the  principal  part  of  certain  villages  built 
upon  one  of  the  least  agreeable  situations,  on  account  of 
some  errors  of  judgment  committed  by  the  original  planners 
of  the  settlement.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  on  a 
more  genial  exposure,  the  village  might  have  been  laid  out, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  commercial  advantages,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  have  been  favored  with  a  greater  share 
of  the  advantages  of  climate  and  prospect. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark,  that  in  a  densely  populated 
village  we  must  generally  be  governed  by  circumstances 
which  are  beyond  our  control,  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a 
dwelling-house  ,*  but  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  which 
are  the  theme  of  this  essay,  might  be  highly  advantageous 
to  any  one  who  has  the  power  of  selecting  either  one  of  two 
different  situations. 
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GRAPE    VINE     PROTECTOR. 

Etebt  expedient  by  which  the  foreign  grape  may  be 
brought  to  perfection  in  onr  climate  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Its  culture  in  the  open  air  has  long  been  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable only  in  thickly  settled  cities,  and  there  only  the 
early  kinds,  and  these  with  some  considerable  care.  Nothing 
short  of  the  greenhouse  or  cold  grapery  has  enabled  those 
who  would  possess  good  grapes,  to  have  them  in  anything 
like  the  excellence  which  they  attain  in  southern  Europe. 

The  time  is,  we  trust,  at  hand,  when  we  can  have  fine 
grapes  as  easily  as  we  now  have  fine  peaches  or  pears.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  Our  native  vine  is  yielding  to 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  cultivation,  and  ere  long  will, 
no  doubt,  afford  us  new  kinds  quite  equal  to  most  of  the 
foreign  grapes.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  latter  will 
always  be  a  favorite  fruit,  especially  the  Muscats,  whose 
splendid  berries  and  delicious  aroma  no  process  of  culture 
can  probably  ever  bring  out  of  our  indigenous  stock.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  foreign  grape  receives  attention,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  any  new  modes  for  raising  it  to 
perfection,  especially  if  attended  with  less  expense  than  the 
ordinary  plan — the  only  bar  to  its  more  extensive  culture 
throughout  the  country. 

To  accomplish  the  oJ)jects  of  the  ordinary  grapery,  a 
structure  has  been  invented  and  patented,  which  the  inventor 
calls  a  "  vine  protector."  The  model  has  been  exhibited  at 
various  fairs,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  We 
recently  examined  it  ourselves,  and  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  the  public 
spirit  manifested  by  the  inventor  in  his  attempt  to  furnish  a 
ready  means  of  obtaining  grapes  in  greater  profusion,  that 
we  offered  to  bring  his  "  protector  "  to  the  notice  of  our  cul- 
tivators, that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its 
capability  of  performing  what  the  inventor  thinks  can  be 
done,  trusting  some  lover  of  fine  grapes  will  avail  himself  of 
Mr.  Grennell's  inventive  genius,  and  give  the  protector  a  fair 
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trial.  If  it  can  be  erected  cheaply,  it  will  remove  one  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  grape  culture, — the  cost  of  properly 
built  houses  for  their  growth.  We  have  labored  to  this  pur- 
pose for  a  long  time,  and  have  given  plans  of  cheap  grape 
houses  in  6ur  past  volumes ;  that  of  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Wis- 
casset,  Me., -(Vol.  XVII.,  p.  204,)  being  so  simple,  and  put  up 
at  such  slight  expense,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
every  one  who  possesses  a  garden. 

The  accompanying  description  of  the  vine  protector  of 
Mr.  Grennell  is  sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood  by  all  who 
read  it ;  and,  with  the  engraving,  will  convey  a  complete 
idea  of  its  construction.  What  the  cost  may  be  will  depend 
upon  the  size — Mr.  Grennell  does  not  give  us  any  estimates — 
but  probably  the  cost  of  its  erection  would  not  be  large, 
while  the  space  it  covers  will  afford  room  for  a  great  many 
vines.  The  movable  trellis  will  enable  the  cultivator  to 
expose  a  great  surface  of  vines  to  the  light  and  air. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  objections  to  this  mode  of  vine 
culture.  The  principal  one  is  that  in  regard  to  ventilation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  admission  of  such  strong  currents  of 
air  as  would  result  from  the  opening  of  the  side  doors  for 
swinging  out  the  trellises,  would  be  likely  to  bring  on  mil- 
dew, just  as  they  are  affected  in  the  open  air.  Perhaps,  by 
inuring  the  vines  gradually,  and  keeping  the  side  doors 
closed  during  the  prevalence  of  cool,  dry  winds,  this  might 
be  obviated ;  we  only  mention  it  as  one  of  the  things  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  trying  this  plan.  Probably  Mr. 
Grennell  knows  very  little  of  the  practical  details  in  vine 
culture,  and  undoubtedly  supposes  that  protection  alone  is 
all  that  is  required  to  produce  fine  crops  of  fruit.  An  ex- 
perienced gardener  would  no  doubt  be  enabled  to  raise  fine 
grapes  with  the  "  vine  protector ;  "  but  whether  those  who 
have  not  such  experience  can  do  so,  remains  to  be  tried. 
Mr.  Grennell  describes  his  protector  as  follows : — 

The  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  16)  represents  a  vine 
protector,  patented  April  16,  1866,  by  Abel  H.  Grennell,  of 
Springfield,  Yt.,  for  raising  choice  varieties  of  grapes,  such 
as  cannot  be  matured  in  our  climate  without  protection. 
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This  18  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  bnt  may  be  square,  or 
in  any  other  style,  to  suit  the  taste.  This  one  has  eight 
sides,  with  a  post  six  inches  square  at  each  corner,  sills  and 
plates ;  there  is  a  space  of  eight  feet  between  the  posts ;  the 
plates  are  eight  feet  from  the  sills.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  post,  one  foot  square,  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  At  each  comer  is  a  rafter, 
one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  plate  directly  over  the 
post,  the  other  to  the  centre  post,  three  or  four  feet  higher 
than  the  lower  end.  By  this  means  the  building  is  firmly 
braced,  and  strong.  The  sash  for  the  roof  are  made  to 
correspond  with  the  space  between  the  rafters,  the  lower 
end  being  eight  feet  wide,  the  other  running  to  a  point  at 
the  centre,  and  fastened  to  the  rafter  with  screws. 

The  house  may  be  ventilated  by  having  a  joint  in  the 
sash,  about  three  feet  from  the  top,  to  be  raised,  as  in  the 
figure ;  or  there  may  be  a  space  left  open  at  the  top,  with  a 
cap  fitted  on,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation.  The  sides  are  made  of  glazed  sash  doors, 
two  in  each  space,  hung  to  the  posts,  and  closing  in  the 
centre  of  the  space  against  a  temporary  standard  set  for  that 
purpose,  which  is  to  be  removed  to  swing  the  vines  into  the 
open  air.  The  cut  represents  only  one  door  for  each  space, 
but  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  two.  The  northerly  sides 
may  be  constructed  of  wood,  instead  of  glass. 

The  frames  upon  which  the  vines  are  trained  are  in  the 
form  of  a  gate  or  swinging  trellis,  nearly  eight  feet  square, 
light,  but  of  suflScient  strength  to.  support  the  vines  when 
swinging  in  or  out.  There  are  two  of  these  frames  in  each 
space,  hung  on  the  same  posts,  and  inside  of  the  glass  doors; 
and  so  arranged  as  to  swing  out  through  the  open  space,  so 
far  that  when  opon  the  ends  will  be  four  or  five  feet  apart. 
When  closed,  there  are  two  rows  of  frames  and  vines  round 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  vines  are  planted  near  the  hinges,  and  trained  along 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  or  trellis ;  from  this  arm,  canes  are 
trained  up  in  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  frame. 

The  advantage  of  this  protector  over  the  old  form  is,  that 
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the  vines  are  trained  upon  movable  frames  or  trellises,  hung 
on  hinges,  so  as  to  swing  out  into  the  open  air  in  warm, 
favorable  weather,  when  they  need  no  protection,  where 
they  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  light  and  air,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  vine,  and  the 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  When  the  weather  is  unfavorable, 
the  vines  are  swung  round  under  the  glass,  where  they  are 
protected  from  cold  and  storm.  ' 

With  this  arrangement,  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  vines 
and  fruit  may  be  raised  in  a  building  of  the  same  size,  and 
at  about  the  same  cost.  We  consider  its  capacity  for  raising 
grapes  double  that  of  the  old  kind. 

Farther  information  and  explanation  may  be  obtained  ip 
regard  to  the  cost,  construction,  &;c.,  by  applying  to  the 
inventor. 


POMOLOGICAL    GOSSIP. 

Southern  Apples. — Much  has  been  said  recently  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Southern  apples,  those  which 
have  originated  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  &c. 
Our  northern  apples,  with  few  exceptions,  even  what  we 
consider  our  best  winter  keeping  sorts,  prove  to  be  little  bet- 
ter in  that  climate  than  fall  apples,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  a  supply  through  the  winter.  This  deficiency  of 
winter  fruit  for  that  region  has  induced  the  pomologists  and 
fruit  cultivators  of  the  south  to  look  to  their  own  climate 
for  their  best  fruits,  and  to  collect  together  all  the  chance 
seedlings  which  have  been  abundantly  produced  by  the 
early  settlers  of  that  fertile  country.  Long  ago  a  few  kinds 
were  known  of  much  excellence,  and  we  have  in  our  early 
volumes  given  some  account  of  them.  The  long  keeping 
qualities  of  these  compared  with  the  northern  fruits  created 
a  greater  interest  in  their  cultivation,  and  a  desire  to  discover 
others.  This  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  num* 
ber  of  varieties,  some  of  which  surpass  in  size,  beauty,  and 
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long  keeping  as  well  as  excellence,  if  we  may  credit  our 
southern  friends,  any  that  hare  been  found  in  our  own 
boasted  region  of  superior  apples. 

A  most  welcome  present  of  half  a  dozen  drawings  of 
some  of  the  choicest  of  these  seedlings,  executed  by 
himself,  was  recently  received  from  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  of 
Clarksville,  Georgia,  accompanied  with  descriptions  of  the 
fruits.  These  were  furnished  at  our  request  in  order  that 
we  might  make  known  their  excellence.  But  the  drawings 
represent  apples  of  such  immense  size,  that  we  should  have 
to  enlarge  our  page  to  a  folio  sheet  to  give  some  of  them 
an  insertion,  particularly  the  Junaluskee  and  Equinetely, 
which  measure  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter.  Besides, 
engravings  would  give  but  a  faint  pictiure  of  the  varied  dot- 
tings,  spots  and  delicate  tints  of  the  former,  or  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  latter.  We  prefer  rather  to  give  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren's  description  without  them,  leaving  the  imagination  of 
the  pomologist  to  idealize  their  beauty  from  his  accurate 
account  of  them.  If,  after  a  trial  of  the  fruits  themselves, 
they  sustain  their  reputation,  we  shall  hope  to  give  a  truthful 
copy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  paintings  in  our  Fruita  of  America, 
which  we  mean  shall  illustrate  the  best  fruits  in  the  United 
States. 

Without  farther  remark,  therefore,  we  present  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  descriptions  of  four  of  the  best  southern  apples : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you 
a  few  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  of  our  choicest 
southern  varieties  of  apples.  I  have  a  collection  of  about  one 
hundred  varieties  of  southern  seedling  apples,  some  of  which 
are  very  fine,  also  many  others  not  yet  proved,  both  of  pears 
and  apples.  The  drawings  I  send  are  from  about  the  largest 
sized  specimens,  but  are  not  of  unusual  size ;  they  are  at 
your  disposal  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  you  may  think 
best.    Respectfully  yours.  Sec.,  J.  Van  Buren. 

1.  EauiNETELT. — Sol  Carter  (synonym.) — This  noble 
and  beautiful  apple  is  said  to  be  an  Indian  seedling  from 
Yancey  Co.,  North  Carolina,  and  has  been  known  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.    It  is  of  large  size,  frequently 
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rery  large,  nearly  globular  in  form,  narrowing  a  little  toward 
the  eye,  of  a  bright  carmine  color,  marbled  on  a  pale  yelloi^ 
ground,  never  striped  :  skin  very  smooth  and  thin,  which,  for 
as  good  a  keeper  as  this  is,  is  very  unusual ;  stem  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  fleshy,  cavity  narrow  and 
yellow  within ;  calyx  in  a  moderate  sized  smooth  basin  ;  flesh 
yellowish,  tender,  very  juicy,  rich  and  melting,  and  of  a 
mild  subacid  flavor,  never  becomes  mealy  by  keeping. 
Ripens  in  November  and  keeps  until  June,     duality,  best. 

2.  JuLiEN. — Julirig  (syn.) — The  Julien  is  a  great  favorite 
at  the  South.  It  was  brought  from  Western  Virginia  into 
S.  Carolina  some  thirty  years  since,  which  is  all  that  is 
known  of  its  history. 

In  size  it  is  medium  to  large,  nearly  globular  in  form ;  color, 
a  beautiful  waxen  yellow  ground,  striped  and  marbled  with 
red  ;  stem  three  quarters  to  one  inch  long  and  slender,  set  in 
a  moderate  sized  cavity;  calyx  large  and  open,  in  a  round 
smooth  basin  of  ordinary  size ;  flesh  white,  tender,  very 
juicy,  rich,  and  of  a  fine  sprightly,  acid  flavor.  Ripens  1st 
of  August  and  good  until  1st  September,     duality,  best. 

3.  Hoover. — This  singularly  marked  apple  hails  from 
Edisto,  S.  Carolina,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hoover  of  that 
place.  It  is  rather  flat  in  shape,  narrowing  toward  the  eye  ; 
size  large ;  color  a  fine  red,  sometimes  dark,  singularly  spotted 
with  round  white  spots  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  these  spots  are  simply  an  absence  of  the  red  color, 
and  not  caused  by  russet ;  flesh  white,  hard,  firm  and  juicy ; 
flavor  a  fine  brisk  acid  ;  stem  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  slender;  cavity  wide  and  green  within;  calyx  stiff*, 
open  and  green ;  basin  rather  small  and  a  little  ribbed. 
Ripens  in  November  and  keeps  until  March,  duality,  very 
good. 

4.  JuNALusKEE. — A  maguificcut  apple  from  the  orchard  of 
Stephen  Whitaker,  Esq.,  of  Cherokee  Co.,  N.  Carolina.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  globular  form  with  numerous  warts  of  rus- 
set color  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  much  specked 
with  dark  russet,  marbled  and  spotted  with  pale  red  on  the 
sunny  side ;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender,  rich  and  of  a  pleasant 
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mild  acid  flavor.  Size  from  lai^e  to  very  large,  sometimes 
weighing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds ;  stem  half  an 
inch  long  and  fleshy ;  cavity  quite  small  and  dark  green 
within ;  calyx  of  common  size  in  a  small  smooth  basin. 
Ripens  in  November  and  keeps  until  March,     duality,  best. 

New  Pears. — ^In  our  volume  for  1864,  (XX.,  p.  932)  we 
gave  brief  descriptions  of  more  than  thirty  new  pears, 
mostly  of  Belgian  origin.  Since  then  some  of  the  kinds  have 
produced  fruit  and  have  proved  of  superior  quality,  while 
others  yet  remain  to  be  tested.  As  our  object  is  to  keep 
pomologists  informed  of  everything  new,  we  now  briefly 
notice  several  additional  sorts  introduced  into  the  catalogues, 
or  described  in  horticultural  journals  since  that  time.  Some 
of  them  have  a  high  reputation,  and  come  from  some  of  the 
most  successful  pear  cultivators,  among  whom  are  Gregoire, 
Gambier,  Gamier,  Durieux,  and  others,  while  a  few  are 
from  the  collection  of  Vans  Mons,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Bivort  and  Berckmans,  the  latter  gentleman  having  thousands 
of  them  on  his  grounds  in  New  Jersey.  No  doubt  some 
superior  fruits  will  be  found  among  all  these  new  varieties. 

AoLAE  Gregoire,  (  Oregoire.)  Fruit  medium  size,  of  the 
first  quality.     Winter. 

Augusts  Roter,  (Durieux.)  Fruit  medium  size;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  fine  and  melting ;  juice  abundant,  sugary, 
agreeably  perfumed.     Tree  vigorous  and  fertile.   November. 

AvocAT  Nelis,  (Gregoire.)  The  fruit  has  not  yet  been 
presented  to  connoisseurs  for  the  examination  of  new  pears. 
(Texte  Van  Mons.) 

Barbe  Nelis  (Gregoire.)  Fruit  medium  size,  first  quality. 
August  and  September. 

Beurre^  de  Jonghe,  (Gambier.)  Fruit  melting,  buttery^ 
similar  to  the  Easter  Beurr£ ,-  wood  large  and  strong ;  tree 
very  productive  and  well  adapted  as  a  standard.    December. 

Beurre^  de  Nivelles,  (Boucqueau.)  Fruit  medium  size. 
November  to  January. 

Beurre' d'Hiver  Nouveau, (Gambier.)  Fruit  having  all 
the  qualities  of  the  Easter  Beurre.  Tree  very  productive. 
November  and  December. 


BsuBBK^  Matjxion,  (MauxioD.)  Tree  vigorous;  branches 
strong  J  color  brilliant  red.  Fruit  of  an  ovoide  form,  nearly 
four  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  circumference ;  skin 
clear  yellowish  green,  with  reddish  dots  in  the  shade,  clear 
yellow  in  the  sun,  marbled  and  spotted  with  red;  flesh 
white,  melting ;  juice  very  abundant,  with  a  very  savory 
perfume ;  a  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit.     September. 

Bezi  Gabnibr,  (Gamier.)  Tree  vigorous  and  very  pro- 
ductive ;  forms  a  pyramid  on  either  the  pear  or  quince.  The 
fruit  t^es  the  place  of  the  Winter  Bonchr^tien,  so  desirable 
and  so  productive,  with  which  it  has  some  analogy ;  very 
beautiful  pyriform,  five  inches  long  ;  flesh  white,  breaking ; 
juice  very  abundant  and  sugary.     Keeps  till  April. 

Bezi  CtuEssoi  d'Ete^,  (found  near  Guerandi.)  Tree 
vigorous  and  suitable  for  a  pyramid.  Fruit  of  the  form  of 
the  duessoi  d'Hiver,  but  larger.  Skin  green,  nearly  cov- 
ered with  russet ;  flesh  half  fine,  very  melting ;  juice 
abundant,  sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed ;  first  quality. 
September. 

ColmarDelahaut,  (Gregoire.)  Fruit  medium  or  large, 
irregular  pyriform.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  spotted  and 
striped  with  dark  gray  and  strongly  tinged  with  grayish 
brown ;  flesh  white,  half  fine,  melting,  buttery,  sugary  and 
agreeably  perfumed,  of  the  character  of  the  old  Colmar. 
First  quality.  Tree  very  vigorous,  suitable  for  pyramids  on 
the  quince  or  pear.     December  and  January. 

CoMMissAiRE  Delmotte,  (Grcgoirc.)  Fruit  large  and  rounds 
form  of  the  Bergamotte.     Skin  yellowish  citron,  spotted  and  . 
striped  with  grayish  brown ;  flesh  white,  half  fine ;  juice 
sufficient,  sugary,  and  of  an  agreeable  perfume.     Tree  very 
vigorous,  first  quality.     December  and  January. 

Cube^  Delmotte.  Fruit  has  been  studied  by  the  society 
Yan  Mons. 

Delices  de  la  Cacaudiere,  (Des  Nouhes.)  Fruit  four 
inches  in  height  and  three  in  diameter ;  borne  on  a  very^ 
strong  peduncle,  which  is  much  swollen  on  one  side ;  skin 
clear  yellowish  green  at  maturity,  tinged  with  vermilion  on 
the  sunny  side,  and  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots ;  fleshy 
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white,  little  coarse,  half  melting ;  juice  abundant  and 
sugary.  The  principal  trait  of  this  beautiful  fruit  is,  that  it 
ripens  early  in  August,  and  is  well  adapted  for  orchards. 

Doctor  Lentier,  (Gregoire.)  Fruit  medium  size,  pyri- 
form ;  skin  green,  becoming  slightly  yellowish  at  maturity, 
spotted  with  brown  and  dotted  with  black  ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  fine,  melting,  buttery ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  with 
a  delicious  perfume  ;  always  first  quality.  Tree  of  medium 
vigor,  very  productive  and  suitable  for  pyramids.     October. 

Duchess  de  Brae  ant,  (Capeinick!)  Tree  vigorous  and 
*very  productive,  for  pyramids  in  exposed  situations.  Fruit 
medium  size  ;  flesh  white  ;  juice  very  abundant,  perfumed, 
slightly  subacid.  September.  A  good  orchard  fruit,  not 
very  melting,  and  bears  transportation  well.  Obtained  the 
medal  at  Brussels  and  Tournay  in  1853. 

Duchess  de  Brabant,  (Durieux.)  Fruit  lai^e ;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  fine,  melting ;  juice  very  abundant,  sugary, 
vinous,  with  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  Tree  very  vigor- 
ous and  productive,  forming  a  beautiful  pyramid.     October. 

Duchess  de  Brabant,  ( )     Fruit  of  the  first  order, 

gained  at  Enghein.  When  the  Duchess  of  Brabant  entered 
the  chateau  of  the  Due  d' Aremberg,  this  new  pear  was  found 
so  perfect,  that  the  duchess  willingly  permitted  that  the  fruit 
might  be  called  after  her  name.     September  and  October. 

Edward  Morren,  (Gathoy.)  Fruit  pyriform,  of  a  gdden 
yellow,  broadly  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive.  October.  This  pear,  introduced 
in  1854,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  best 
varieties.  The  skin  is  so  fair  that  any  object  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  is  impregnated  with  its  aroma.  It  is  best 
to  preserve  it  upon  a  marble  tablet. 

Eleonie  Bouvier,  (Bouvier.)  Fruit  medium  size,  ex- 
quisite.    September. 

Eugene  Van  Berkelaire,  (Tan  Mons. )  Very  large,  second 
quality. 

FoRDANTE  DE  CuERNE.  Troo  vigorous  Rud  productive, 
suitable  for  pyramids  or  espaliers.  Fruit  large  and  very  fine, 
pyriform  and  pyramidal ;  skin  yellowish  color  at  maturity, 
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striped  with  brownish  red ;  flesh  fine,  melting,  buttery ;  juice 
abundant,  sugary,  slightly  subacid,  with  an  agreeable  per- 
fume, which  has  a  slight  almond  flavor.  First  quality. 
September. 

FoNDANTE  d'Ingendael,  (Oambier.)  Fruit  medium  size, 
exquisite,  pyriform,  shaded  with  carmine  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh 
very  melting ;  juice  very  vinous,  sugary,  perfumed. 

General  Bosquet,  (Flon  GroUeau.)  Fruit  large,  nearly 
four  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter  ,*  pyriform,  smooth, 
of  a  beautiful  green,  more  or  less  spotted  with  red ;  flesh 
tender,  very  good.     September. 

General  de  Lourmel,  (Comice  Hort.  de  Maine  et  Loire.) 
Fruit  round,  swollen  in  the  middle,  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  skin  yellowish  green,  irregularly  spotted  and  marked 
with  red;  flesh  fine,  buttery,  melting  and  sugary.  First 
quality.     November. 

Leochine  de  Printemps,  (De  Hartwiss.)  A  very  beautiful 
and  good  fruit,  resembling  a  Doyenne.     Very  late. 

Leon  Gre'goire,  (Gregoire.)  Fruit  large  or  very  large, 
roundish  turbinate,  very  irregular ;  skin  rough,  clear  green, 
strongly  marked  with  grayish  russet,  and  spotted  with  large 
reddish  gray  dots  ,*  flesh  yellowish  white,  half  fine,  melting, 
buttery ;  juice  very  abundant,  sugary,  vinous,  with  an  agree- 
able perfume ;  nearly  always  first  quality.  Tree  very  vigorous 
and  productive,  suitable  for  pyramids.  December  to  February. 

Some  twenty  or  more  other  varieties  we  shall  notice  in 
our  next; 


THE  ROSE.— No.  5. 

BT  PROr.  0.  O.  PAGE,  WASHINGTON,  B.  0. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  mention,  that  the  successful 
seedling-bed,  referred  to  in  our  last  article,  was  covered  by 
double-glazed  sashes,  which  proved  to  be  highly  favorable ' 
to  the  young  seedlings.  Double  glass  will  not  suit  all  plants, 
but  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  it  possesses  the  advantage 
of  continued  light  during  the  whole  of  every  day,  whatever 
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may  be  the  weather,  as  it  requires  no  protection  from  shat- 
ters, night  or  day.  In  this  place,  ghiss  is  cheaper  than  wood. 
A  double-glazed  sash  costs  here  abeut  one-third  less  than  a 
single-glazed  sash,  with  a  well-made  shutter,  having  two 
coats  of  paint.  As  the  seedlings  develop  in  the  bed,  par- 
tiality far  our  aunt  should  be  restrained,  and  none  but  con- 
spicuous and  choice  flowers  should  be  preserved.  Striking 
peculiarities  may  be  kept  for  experimental  purposes  or  private 
gratification,  but  in  these  times  of  critical  selections  and 
really  exalted  improvements  in  floral  generations^  it  is  not 
advisable  to  add  names  to  the  swollen  catalogues  of  roses, 
unless  for  varieties  of  sterling  merit.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  probably  as  many  as  twelve  thousand  roses  have 
been  cultivated  under  name,  and  that  from  these  a  connois- 
seur would  not  now  select  more  than  five  hundred  for  cul- 
tivation. Parsons  &  Co.  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  have 
the  latest  descriptive  catalogue  and  trade  list  of  roses  in  the 
United  States,  numbering  over  seven  hundred  varieties; 
Hovey  &  Co.'s  catalogue  for  1854  numbers  over  five  hun- 
dred, and  Buist's  catalogue  about  four  hundred.  The^ata- 
logue  accompanying  Parsons'  Treatise  on  the  Rose  describes 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  varieties.  The  Rose  Fan- 
cier's Manual,  by  Mrs.  Gore,  published  twenty  years  ago, 
describes  over  eight  hundred  varieties,  and  among  them  we 
recognize  hardly  a  dozen  now  in  cultivation.  The  cata- 
logues of  London  and  Paris  nurserymen,  in  the  year  1822, 
contained  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  names,  and 
Desportes'  catalogue,  published  in  France  in  1829,  described 
over  two  thousand  varieties.  Lastly,  Paul's  great  work,  en- 
titled "  The  Rose  Garden,"  published  in  England  in  1848, 
describes  about  two  thousand  varieties.  Probably  the  trade 
lists  of  our  prominent  nurserymen  contain  all  the  desirable 
excerpta  from  the  great  mass  of  rose  editions ;  and,  when 
we  consider  that  twenty  years  ago  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  first 
came  to  light,  and  that  we  cannot  go  back  more  than  thirty 
years  for  any  notable  developments  in  Teas,  Bengals,  Noisettes 
or  Bourbons,  we  must  see  the  necessity  of  critical  selections 
from  new  varieties. 
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If  we  have  accomplished  thus  much  in  the  inception  of 
tnodern  rose  culture,  what  will  be  the  progress  of  the  next 
twenty  years?  I  confess  that  my  imagination  will  not 
tolerate  any  limits,  not  even  an  objection  to  the  possibility 
of  a  blue  rose,  nor  of  any  kind  of  fancied  dress  for  Queen 
Rhodanthe.  It  cannot  be  thought  chimerical  to  look  for- 
ward for  roses  combining  the  qualities  of  constant-blooming, 
strong-growing,  fine  forms,  colors  and  odors,  entire  hardiness 
and  even  thornless  branches,  where  art  shall  reverse  the 
lover's  lament  by  stealing  the  thorn  and  leaving  the  rose. 
This  latter  quality  has  been  fully  attained  in  the  hybrid 
perpetuals,  Delphine  Gay  and  Blanche  Vibert,  and  nearly  so 
in  William  Griffith,  one  of  the  most  perfect  roses  grown.  I 
have  seen  vigorous  shoots  of  it,  six  feet  high,  without  a 
thorn.  As  to  hardiness,, rapid  advances  are  being  made 
among  the  Bourbons,  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Paxton,  a  strong- 
growing,  great-blooming  and  seed-bearing  Bourbon,  has  not 
been  injured  in  the  least  in  this  place  during  the  two  past 
severe  winters.  It  will  serve  as  a  climber.  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
nearly  as  frs^rant  as  Devoniensis,  has  also  escaped  injury 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  is  of  most  rapid 
growth.  As  to  colors,  we  have  already  attained  high  excel- 
lence and  developed  such  marked  versatility  in  the  rose,  that 
we  reasonably  expect  to  arrive  at  almost  every  desirable 
variety  of  hue,  combination  and  variegation,  judging  from 
the  results  of  hybridization  now  progressing  with  other 
popular  flowers  of  the  day. 

After  this  little  episode  upon  the  potentialities  of  our 
flower  let  us  recur  again  to  the  subject  of  raising  seedlings. 
One  enjoyment  we  shall  expect  in  new  American  productions 
will  be  in  names  euphonious  to  us  at  least.  How  General 
Washington  would  sound  to  a  Russian  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  seems  as  if  the  French  growers  have  gone  far  out  of  the 
way  in  inflicting  upon  us  such  names  as  Bachmetoff,  Eots- 
chouby,  Chipetouzikofi',  etc.,  and  such  tiresome  distinctions 
as  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  des  Beiges.  We  have  our  own 
heroes,  statesmen,  poets  and  men  and  women  of  distinction, 
and  General   Taylor,  General   Scott,  General  Pierce,  etc. 
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ought  to  readj  write  and  sound  full  as  well  as  General  Chan- 
garnier  or  General  Jacqueminot,  to  any  nation.  A  very 
sensitive  amateur  in  England,  last  year,  was  so  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  repeat  such  tetanic  names  as 
the  above  to  all  of  his  inquiring  visitors,  that  he  resorted  to 
the  following  ingenious  labor-saving  expedient.  He  had 
large  labels  printed  in  a  legible  manner,  which  were  fixed 
conspicuously  about  the  bushes.  One  of  them  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Prince  Leon  Kotschouby,  hybrid  perpetual,  ask  no 
questions."  In  addition  to  our  national  resources  for  names, 
we  must  not  forget  that  many  of  our  Indian  names  are  quite 
melodious. 

We  have,  thus  far,  a  very  small  list  of  American  produc- 
tions, but  nevertheless  very  choice  and  important.  Recently 
some  excellent  novelties  have  been  offered,  and  it  is  believed 
that  every  year  henceforth  will  contribute  something  to  our 
stock.  It  takes  from  four  to  five  years  to  prepare,  test  and 
<^  bring  out "  a  new  rose,  and^  doubtless,  many  are  now  in 
progress.  Last  year  we  had  a  charming  rose — Tea  Cor- 
nelia— from  Mr.  Koch  of  Baltimore,  a  seedling  from  De- 
voniensis.  It  is  nearly  white,  very  full,  strong  grower,  very 
fragrant,  tolerably  hardy,  and  has  something  of  a  Noisette 
habit.  He  has,  also,  sent  out  some  others,  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen  in  bloom.  Mr.  Pentland  of  Baltimore  has  also  sent 
out  two  new  roses — Beauty  of  Greenmount  and  Woodland 
Margaret.  The  former  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
Noisettes,  forces  remarkably  well,  and  is  prettier  than  the 
colored  portraits  which  he  distributes  with  the  rose.  Wood- 
land Margaret  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  bloom.  The  best 
American  seedling  of  this  season  which  I  have  seen,  is 
"  Thorburn's  Combatant,"  raised  by  George  C.  Thorburn  of 
Newark,  N.  J. — a  finely  scented  Tea,  large  and  full,  color 
blush  and  pale  flesh,  and  will  average  about  eighty  lai^e 
petals. 

[Perhaps  our  correspondent  is  not  aware  that  several  of 
the  new  Hybrid  Per]3etuals  are  American  seedlings,  raised 
by  Mr.  Boll,  of  New  York,  and  sent  to  France  for  sale. — Ed.J 
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THE  OAK. 

BT    WILSON    VLAOO 

If  the  willow  be  considered  the  most  poetical  of  all  trees, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oak  is  the  most  useful.  But 
with  all  its  utility,  it  is  far  from  being  unattended  with 
poetical  interest,  as  <he  ancient  superstitions  associated  with 
it  yield  its  name  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  poet  and  the 
antiquarian.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the 
numerous  benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  oak,  that 
this  tree  should  always  have  been  regarded  with  veneration ; 
that  the  ancients  should  have  held  it  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  divine  honors  should  have  been  paid  to  the  oak  by  our 
Celtic  ancestors.  The  Druids  who  offered  sacrifices  beneath 
its  shades,  and  the  Romans  who  crowned  their  heroes  with 
green  oak  leaves  entitled  the  civic  crown,  were  actuated  by 
the  same  estimation  of  its  preeminent  utility  to  the  human 
race.  And,  whether  we  consider  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
oak  tree,  the  wide  and  horizontal  spread  of  its  lower  branches 
that  symbolize  the  idea  of  protection,  or  the  excellence  of 
its  fruit  for  the  sustenance  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the 
many  purposes  to  which  its  bark,  its  timber  and  even  its 
excrescences  may  be  applied,  we  may  easily  understand  why 
it  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality.  The  ancient 
Romans  planted  it  to  overshadow  the  temple  of  Jupiter: 
and  in  the  adjoining  grove  of  oaks — ^the  sacred  grove  of 
Dodona — they  sought  those  oracular  responses,  which  were 
prophetic  of  the  result  of  any  important  adventure. 

One  thing  that  is  apparent  to  a  student  of  nature,  imme- 
diately on  entering  an  oaken  wood,  is  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  its  general  aspect.  The  irregular,  contorted 
growth  of  individual  trees,  twisting  fantastically  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  want  of  precision  in  their  attitudes,  cause  an 
endless  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  assemblage.  We 
do  not  see,  in  a  forest  of  oaks,  whole  acres  of  tall,  slender 
trees,  extending  upward  with  a  smooth,  perpendicular  shaft, 
as  we  observe  particularly  in  a  pine  or  poplar  wood.     The 
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shaft  of  the  oak  is  seldom  both  straight  and  smooth,  even 
in  a  dense  forest.  Every  tree  has  more  or  less  of  a  gnarled 
growth,  and  is  seldom  clear  of  branches  upwards  to  any 
considerable  height.  If  the  side  branch  of  an  oak  meets 
with  obstruction,  it  twists  itself  round,  until  it  obtains  light 
and  space,  while  that  of  any  soft*wooded  tree  would  perish, 
leaving  the  trunk  from  which  it  issued  unbent  and  com- 
paratively smooth.  There  is,  also,  less  unifonnity  in  the 
size  of  the  trees  in  an  assemblage  of  oaks,  than  in  woods  of 
other  species. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  oak,  is  its  disposition 
to  send  out  its  branches  horizontally  from  a  central  shaft, 
that  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  above  the  junction  of  the 
lower  branches.  There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  pe- 
culiarity in  any  of  the  common  species  of  oak.  No  other 
tree  in  our  forest  is  so  inegular  in  its  ramification,  except 
the  tupelo ;  and  the  beauty  of  its  spray,  which  is  very  knot- 
ted and  angular,  proceeds  from  this  variety.  Tet  the  oak 
which,  on  account  of  its  irregular  and  fantastic  growth, 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  rude  and  rocky  situations,  is 
equally  attractive  on  an  open  plain.  This  tree  forms  a 
singularly  noble  and  majestic  standard;  and,  though  sur- 
passed by  the  elm  in  grace  and  beauty,  an  oak  of  the  same 
size  would  gain  the  most  general  admiration,  on  account  of 
its  sturdiness  and  manifest  power  of  resisting  the  tempest. 
In  a  large  tree  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  exhibition 
of  strength,  than  by  the  expression  of  beauty. 

The  oak  is  also  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which  are 
neither  even  at  their  edges,  nor  senate,  but  deeply  scolloped 
and  divided  into  several  lobes.  They  are  of  a  fine  deep 
green,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  very  glossy  on  their  upper  sur- 
face, like  the  leaves  of  evergreens.  The  foliage  of  the  oak 
is  beautiful  at  all  seasons;  coming  out  in  the  spring  in  neatly 
plaited  folds,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  hues,  intermii^led  with 
a  general  cinereous  tinge.  An  oak  is,  on  this  account,  a 
very  attractive  object,  when  its  leaves  are  only  half  devel- 
oped, having  a  silvery  lustre,  intershaded  with  crimson,  pur- 
ple and  lilac.    In  midsummer  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  depth 
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of  its  verdure,  which  it  retains  to  a  late  period  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  different  oaks,  and  different  individiials  of  the 
same  species,  assume  a  great  variety  of  shades,  containing  a 
predomipance  of  red,  crimson  and  orange.  The  oaks  are 
the  glory  of  our  forests,  for  some  time  after  the  maple  and 
the  tupelo  have  shed  their  leaves :  and  the  autumnal  hues 
that  render  our  woods  so  resplendent  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  were  it  not  for  the  durable  tints  of  the  oak  leaves, 
would  be  of  very  short  continuance. 

Oak  woods  possess  characteristics  nearly  as  strongly  mark- 
ed as  those  of  a  pine  forest.  They  emit  a  fragrance  which 
is  highly  agreeable  and  exhilarating,  and  very  perceptible 
when  we  enter  an  extensive  grove.  The  trees  seldom  grow 
so  densely  as  pines,  nor  as  the  birch  and  the  poplar,  that 
spring  up  from  numerous  seeds,  and  send  their  shafts  up- 
wards with  the  greatest  rapidity  of  growth.  The  oak  is 
more  tardy  in  its  perpendicular  growth,  and  has  more  in- 
clination to  spread.  It  has  also  a  more  abundant  under- 
growth than  many  other  species,  because  its  roots  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  ground,  and  thus  afford  a  chance  for 
the  growth  of  other  plants  on  the  surface  and  under  its  pro- 
tection. A  larger  variety  and  number  of  wild  flowers,  both 
shrubby  and  herbaceous,  are  found,  therefore,  in  an  oak 
wood,  than  under  other  trees,  because  the  roots  of  oak  trees 
do  not  comparatively  exhaust  the  virtue  of  the  superficial 
soil. 

The  oak  has  been,  from  immemorial  time,  considered  em- 
blematical of  fortitude ;  and  the  British  describe  the  virtues 
of  their  soldiers  by  representing  them  as  possessed  of  "hearts 
of  oak."  This  tree  is  seldom  overturned  by  a  tempest,  and 
yields  only  to  the  force  of  lightning,  .or  to  the  insidious 
attacks  of  insects.  It  extends  its  principal  root  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  soil,  thereby  obtaining  a  firm  foundation ;  and 
the  extent  of  its  branches  is  small,  compared  with  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  bole.  Hence  it  is  not  compelled  to  bend 
to  the  force  of  the  winds.  It  stands  firmly,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  their  attacks — ^neither  bending,  like  the  elm,  nor,  for  its 
own  safety,  yielding  up  its  branches  like  the  poplar. 
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This  tree  is  not  confined  to  any  continent,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  the  tropics,  or  in  far  northern  latitudes,  being 
able  to  endure  the  extremes  neither  of  cold  or  heat.  The 
oak  family  is  very  extensive,  embracing,  according  to  Lou- 
don, nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  species.  There  are  more 
than  thirty  species  belonging  to  North  America,  and  Emer- 
son has  described  eleven  which  are  common  in  Massachu- 
setts. Oaks  of  small  size  are  very  numerous  in  this  State ; 
but  large  trees,  of  full  and  ample  dimensions,  are  rare.  They 
have  been  destroyed,  year  after  year,  by  that  class  of  men 
who  are  timberers  by  trade, — ^men  who,  though  very  useful 
in  supplying  certain  indispensable  wants  of  the  community, 
are  the  greatest  living  pests  to  our  groves  and  forests.  These 
men,  who  are  constantly  tempting  our  farmers  to  sell  a  noble 
free  by  offering  them  a  high  price  for  it,  remind  me  of  pimps, 
who  prize  beauty  only  for  its  destruction. 

There  is  an  old  English  law  that  excludes  butchers  from 
sitting  in  the  jury  box :  this  law  would  be  better  applied  to 
the  timberer,  who,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  seems  to  have 
the  least  conscience.  If  his  neighbor's  land  contains  three 
or  four  majestic  oaks,  he  leaves  him  no  rest  until  he  has  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  them  to  his  cupidity.  Any  remarkable 
singularity  of  growth  in  any  tree,  that  renders  it  the  more 
worthy  of  preservation,  increases  its  importance  for  his  uses ; 
and  there  is  danger  that  before  the  expiration  of  another 
twenty  years,  not  a  single  standard  oak  will  remain  upon 
our  soil,  save  here  and  there  a  solitary  one  that  is  owned  and 
protected  by  a  man  of  wealth.  Wherever  a  set  of  timberers 
are  known  to  be  at  their  work,  they  sliould  be  as  carefully 
watched  by  our  tree  associations,  as  a  vigilant  police  would 
W4tch  a  gang  of  counterfeiters.  The  community  is  in  the 
more  danger  from  their  operations,  than  from  those  of  coun- 
terfeiters, because  the  law  does  not  protect  us  from  them. 
Were  the  elm  as  valuable  as  the  oak  for  ship-timber,  there 
would  not  have  been  one  tree  where  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fifty.  They  would  long  ago  have  fallen  before 
the  axe  of  the  timberer,  who  is  worse  than  Time  with  his 
scythe,  who  creates  as  fast  as  he  destroys.     Large,  well 
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grown  standards  of  every  species,  but  especially  of  the  oak,' 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  public,  and  the  ship-builder's 
wants  should  be  supplied  from  the  forest.  If  the  owner  of  a 
fine  tree  is  tempted  to  sell  it  or  to  cut  it  down  for  its  value 
in  the  arts,  some  individual  should  buy  it,  or  call  upon  an 
agricultural  society  to  buy  it,  and  rescue  it  from  destruction, 
to  be  held  sacred  forever  afterwards. 

According  to  Emerson,  "  The  oaks  found  in  New  England 
naturally  arrange  themselves  in  four  groups.  To  the  first 
belongs  the  white  oak,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
two  varieties,  as  the  continental  botanists  consider  them,  of 
the  European  white  oak.  Next  to  the  white  oak,  are  to  be 
arranged,  at  nearly  equal  distances  about  it,  the  over-cup, 
the  post  and  the  swamp  white  oak,  forming  a  second  group, 
with  qualities  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first.  Of 
these,  the  last  is  most  remote,  and  connects  them  with  the 
chestnut  oak  group,  to  which  the  elder  Michaux  considered 
it  as  belonging.  This  third  group  includes  the  chestnut 
oak,  the  rock  chestnut  and  the  chincapin,  with  the  chestnut 
white  oak  of  a  region  farther  south.  All  these  slide,  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations,  into  each  other.  The  fourth 
group,  entirely  distinct,  includes  the  black,  the  scarlet,  the 
red  and  the  bear  oak,  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  generally  con- 
sidered the  red  oaks ;  and  in  many  places  this  single  name 
includes  them  all." 


THE  CULTURE  OP  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

FROM  THl  GARDENERS*  CHRONIGLB. 

Few  plants  are  more  poorly  managed  than  the  rose  when 
grown  in  pots,  particularly  the  hybrid  chinas,  mosses,  and 
other  annual  flowering  sorts.  Even  the  tender  roses  are 
rarely  seen  in  fine  condition,  being  generally  a  straggling 
bush,  with  a  few  straggling  flowers,  and,  separate  from  the 
individual  blossoms,  of  no  beauty  whatever.  Whether  this 
is  because  it  is  more  diflScult  to  manage  than  other  plants,  or 
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because  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  grow  them,  is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  inquire.  It  is  only  the  fact  that  ,we  state, 
that  a  handsome  shaped,  vigorous  rose  bush,  full  of  good 
sized,  perfect  blooms,  as  we  see  them  in  the  open  garden, 
is  one  of  the  rarest  things  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of 
plants.  Even  in  England,  till  within  a  few  years,  fine 
specimens  were  almost  as  rare  as  they  are  with  us ;  but, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  horticultural  societies  around 
London,  and  the  liberal  premiums  they  have  offered  (or  the 
encouragement  of  rose  cultivators,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  culture  of  the  plants  have  been  overcome,  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  are  now  produced,  which  are  the  most 
attractive  objects  exhibited. 

The  rose  is  too  beautiful  a  flower  to  be  thus  neglected : 
all  the  care  which  it  requires  is  amply  repaid  by  the  profu- 
sion, the  elegance  and  the  fragrance  of  its  blooms.  Even 
the  camellia,  which  we  consider  so  magnificent  a  blossom, 
pales  beside  the  rose,  and  becomes  a  prim  and  artificial  look- 
ing flower.  The  rose  never  tires ;  its  beauty  and  fragrance 
are  renewed  with  every  freshly  opened  bud,  and,  whether  in 
winter,  in  spring,  in  summer  or  in  autumn,  is  ever  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest. 

We  hope,  therefore,  to  see  it  rescued  from  the  neglect 
into  which  it  has  fallen  with  cultivators.  Our  excellent 
correspondent.  Prof.  Page,  is  aiding  in  this  work  by  his  in- 
teresting communications,  though  he  has,  thus  far,  said  little 
of  its  (cultivation  in  pots.  To  supply  this  information, 
whether  he  should  do  so  or  not,  we  copy  the  following 
valuable  article,  by  an  intelligent  cultivator,  and  commend 
it  to  the  particular  attention  of  all  who  would  possess  this 
queen  of  flowers  in  all  its  grace,  loveliness  and  beauty,  at 
that  period  of  the  year  when  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  its 
cultivation  in  pots. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  it  was  considered  impos- 
sible to  produce  good  specimens  of  roses  in  pots ;  now,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  improvement,  things 
are  altered,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  in  well  managed  coUec- 
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tions,  to  see  specimen  roses  in  bloom  even  at  Christmas, 
which  would  not  disgrace  our  public  exhibition  tables  in 
May  and  June.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  winter  flow- 
ering, as  well  as  for  purposes  of  exhibition,  are  Bourbons, 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  better  on  their  own 
roots  than  budded,  and  they  root  very  readily,  especially 
when  good  strong  cuttings  of  them  can  be  obtained  early  in 
spring  from  plants  growing  under  glass.  When  struck  and 
well  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  in 
good  fresh  loam  and  decayed  leaf-mould,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  adding  at  the  same  time  sufficient  sharp  clean 
sand  to  render  the  mixture  light  and  porous.  After  potting, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  until 
they  have  become  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots. 
They  may  then  be  removed  to  a  light,  airy,  and  rather  cool 
situation,  with  a  view  to  induce  close,, stocky  growth ;  there 
will  be  nothing  gained,  after  they  are  well  established  in 
4-inch  pots,  by  keeping  them  in  a  higher  average  tempera- 
ture than  66^.  In  order  to  secure  a  bushy  habit  of  growth, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  off  the  top  of  the  first  shoot  ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  until  the  plants  are  removed  to 
a  cool  situation,  nor  while  the  eyes  at  the  base  are  sunk  and 
imperfectly  developed,  otherwise  the  probability  is  that  the 
top  bud  only  will  start.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  in  their  first  pots,  shift  them  into  others  one  or  two 
sizes  larger,  as  circumstances  may  point  out,  and  when 
moderately  well  rooted  after  the  second  shift,  remove  them 
to  a  cool  frame,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  full  exposure, 
merely  protecting  them  from  heavy  rains  and  cold  drying 
winds.  During  the  summer  months,  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  must  be  given,  using  weak  manure-water  twice  a 
week,  and  the  plants  should  be  syringed  morning  and  even- 
ing during  bright  weather,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
may  be  necessary.  Stop  any  gross,  over-luxuriant  shoots, 
and  have  a  constant  eye  to  the  formation  of  good-looking 
specimens.  Also  keep  down  green-fly  by  means  of  frequent 
fumigations  with  tobacco  smoke. 

During  summer,  plants  that  are  established  after  the  first 
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shift  had  better  be  moved  to  a  sheltered  comer  out  of  doors, 
placing  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  to  keep  out  worms. 
With  good  management,  many  of  them  will  be  nice,  com- 
pact specimens,  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  at  the  end  of  the  season's 
growth ;  and  the  Teas  and  Bourbons,  if  removed  to  a  close 
pit  or  frame  early  in  autumn,  will  continue  growing  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  months.  Where  handsome  speci- 
mens are  desired,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  bloom,  which 
would  retard  their  progress  the  following  season.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may  be  wintered  in  coal  ashes,  in  which  they 
should  be  plunged  about  an  inch  deeper  than  the  pot. 
Those  placed  under  glass  should  be  kept  cool,  merely  guard- 
ing them  from  severe  frost,  but  fully  exposing  them  when 
the  weather  is  mild.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be  cut 
back  any  time  after  Christmas ;  but  the  tender  varieties 
should  not  be  pruned  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and 
these  will  only  require  to  have  the  weak  shoots  removed,  so 
as  to  properly  thin  the  heads,  and  the  strong  shoots  should 
be  slightly  shortened.  When  growth  commences  in  spring, 
give  a  moderate  shift  to  all  plants  that  require  more  pot 
room,  replunging  those  that  have  been  wintered  out  of  doors. 
The  tender  sorts  under  glass  should  be  kept  cool,  merely 
protecting  them  from  frosts  and  heavy  rains.  During  the 
summer,  the  same  care  as  to  watering,  stopping  and  keeping 
clear  of  green-fly  will  be  necessary  as  was  recommended  for 
last  season,  and  all  flower-buds  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  It  will  be  requisite,  also,  to  afford  some 
attention  to  training  the  specimens,  which  may  be  improved 
in  appearance  by  drawing  the  lower  shoots  downward  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  pot,  where  they  may  be  fastened  to 
a  piece  of  bast  or  wire  made  to  pass  beneath  the  rim  ;  the 
upper  shoots  may  then  be  drawn  out  to  sticks.  Thinning 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  superseded  by  disbudding. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  bloom 
at  Christmas,  they  should  be  shifted  into  their  flowering-pots 
in  August ,'  the  size  of  the  pots  must  be  regulated  by  that 
of  the  plants,  all  of  which  should  now  require  at  least  12-inch, 
and  the  stronger  growing  varieties  perhaps  15-inch  pots.    For 
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early  blooming,  the  Teas  and  Bourbons  are  the  best,  as,  if 
closely  stopped  and  thinned  in  August,  they  will  be  ready 
to  flower  abundantly  in  December,  and  this  without  any 
forcing ;  for  they  will  be  well  advanced  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse,  and  given  plenty  of  light  and  air  on  mild  days. 
A  temperature  of  from  46  to  60°  will  be  sufficiently  high. 
The  whole  stock  of  plants  should  be  shifted  into  their  bloom- 
ing-pots about  the  end  of  September,  and  all  that  may  be 
intended  for  flowering  earlier  than  May,  had  better  be  re- 
moved to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
rains,  and  the  tender  sorts  from  frost.  As  to  pruning,  the 
Hybrid  Pe^^petuals  may  be  cut  back  very  much  as  is  done 
with  plants  in  the  open  ground.  The  Bourbons  and  Teas 
should  be  treated  as  they  were  last  season. 

To  secure  a  succession  of  blooming  plants,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  a  light  pit  or  house,  where  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  at  from  46  to  66°,  and  to  introduce  portions  of 
the  plants  at  about  monthly  intervals,  beginning  with  the 
most  vigorous.  If  convenient,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of 
spent  tan  or  sawdust.  Sprinkle  the  plants  over  head  on  the 
mornings  of  fine  days,  when  air  can  be  given  to  dry  the  fo- 
liage, and  maintain  a  moist,  healthy  atmosphere, — but  this 
must  not  be  over-done,  or  mildew  will  set  in.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  is  sulphur,  applied  the  moment  the  evil 
appears. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  give  weak  manure-water 
once  or  twice  a  week.  After  the  sun  becomes  powerful  in 
spring,  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to  afford  the  plants  in 
bloom  a  slight  shade  during  the  forenoons  of  biright  days. 
At  all  seasons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  maggot,  which  will  probably  be  busy  even  before 
the  shoots  are  well  out  of  the  bud.  The  plants  must  not 
be  rudely  exposed  after  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  over, — 
and  those  blooming  late  should  also  be  gradually  inured  to 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air.  By  a  liberal  use  of 
manure- water,  attention  to  keeping  the  drainage  in  order, 
and   giving  a  top-dressing  of  well  decayed  sheeps'  dung 
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annually  after  flowering,  the  specimens  will  last  good  for 
several  seasons ;  should  they  get  weakly,  they  may  be  cut 
back,  disrooted,  and  allowed  a  season  to  recruit. 

The  best  soil  for  roses  in  pots  is  turfy-loam,  rather  strong 
than  otherwise,  mixed  with  about  one-third  two  year  old 
cow  dung,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  clean  sand.  For 
delicate  kinds,  half  loam,  one-fourth  dung,  and  one-fourth 
leaf-soil,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand,  should  be  used. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  first-class  kinds, 
either  for  "  early  work  "  or  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition : — 


TEJL-SCKITTED. 

Comte  de  Paris 
Deromensifl 
Elise  S&uvBge 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Madame  de  St  Joseph 
Soavenir  d'  iin  Ami 
Vicomtesse  Decazes 
NiphetoB 

NOISBTTB. 

Aim^e  Vibeit 
Ophirie 

HTBBID  PB&FETUAL. 

Anberan 

Aagostiiie  Moachelet 
Baromie  Prevoet 
Caroline  de  Sansal 
Doctenr  Marx 
Dachess  of  Sutherland 
General  Jacqaeminot 
General  Castellane 
Jacques  Lafitte 
Jules  Margottin 
La  Reine 
Madam  Lafiay 


Louis  Bonaparte 
Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower 
William  Jesse 
William  Griffiths 

CHINA. 

Madame  Br^n 

Miellez 

MiB.  Bosanquet 

BOURBON. 

Angelina  Bucelle 
Cornice  de  Seine  et  Mame 
Dupetit  Thouars 
Lereson  Gower 
Madame  Angelina 
Paul  Joseph 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison 

HTBRin  BOURBON. 

Blairi,  No.  2 
Charles  Duval 
Ch^nMol^ 
Comtesse  Lacep^de 
Coupe  d^Hebe 
Paul  Perras 
Paul  Ricaut 


FLORICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  NOTICES. 

Verbena  Imperatrice  Elizabeth. — ^We  noticed  this  ex- 
quisite little  verbena  in  our  last  volume.  Since  then,  we 
have  seen  it  in  bloom,  and  must  again  speak  in  praise  of  its 
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claims  to  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  this  showy  family. 
In  addition  to  the  striking  character  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  distinctly  marked,  it  has  a  fine  habit,  with  the  most 
delicate  foliage,  and  must  make  a  rich  bed  when  in  full 
bloom.  We  hope  to  see  other  varieties  with  the  same 
foliage  and  the  varied  colored  blossoms  which  belong  to 
the  chamsedrifolia  class.  Y.  Imperatrice  Elizabeth  should  be 
added  to  every  collection  of  verbenas. 

Bedding  Geranium^. — The  varieties  now  cultivated  of  this 
class  are  very  numerous,  and  include  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  both  of  foliage  and  flowers, — the  former  being  at 
present  a  character  of  much  importance.  The  silver-edged 
kinds  are  but  little  cultivated  by  our  amateurs,  though  they 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  group.  In  England,  they  are 
extensively  planted,  and,  in  the  ribboned  style  of  flower  gar- 
dens, form  a  peculiar  feature  as  edgings  to  masses  of  deep 
green  foliage.  With  the  demand  for  this  class  of  plants^ 
and  the  love  for  novelty,  cultivators  have  been  active  in 
raising  seedlings,  and  have  succeeded  in  adding  some  new 
sorts,  with  very  remarkable  foliage,  as  well  as  brilliant 
flowers.  Nearly  every  shade  of  color,  from  white  to  the 
deepest  scarlet,  has  been  obtained,  with  very  large  trusses 
of  flowers,  and  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  new  ones  are  the  following : — 

Charles  Domage,  Rubens,  Gonsuello,  Nemesis,  Lady  Tur- 
ner, Chepstead  Beauty,  Alma,  Countess  of  Bective,  Duchess 
of  Kent,  Lady  Smythe,  Gen.  Pelissier,  Silver  dueen,  Mrs. 
Lawton,  Annie,  &c.,  &c. 

Countess  of  Ellsmere  Petunia. — This  new  petunia  is  a 
very  pretty  addition  to  our  gardens,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  a  "scarlet,  with  white  throat."  The  color  is  a  rich 
deep  carmine.  The  flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  the  con- 
trast in  the  colors  renders  it  a  striking  variety. 

352.     AsTi^LBE  Ru^BRA   Hook.      TuE  Red-Flowered  As- 
TiLBE.     (Saxifragese.)     Eastern  Bengal. 

A  halMuidy  (or  hardy;  plant ;  growing  ftrar  tbtt  bigh ;  with  pink  flowen  {  appearing  in  aom- 
ner ;  inczeaaed  by  dividon  of  ibe  roota :  grown  in  light,  rich  aoQ.   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pL  49M. 

A  showy  herbaceous  plant,  "  with  the  habit  and  appear- 
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ance  of  a  spiraea,"  from  the  Elhasia  mountains,  where  it  was 
seen  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thompson,  who  found  it  flowering 
in  the  month  of  June,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Seeds  were  sent  to  the  royal  gardens  of 
Kew,  where  it  proves  quite  hardy,  flowering  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumnal  months.  It  has  a  rhizome  or  root, 
horizontal  in  growth,  ab&ut  as  thick  as  the  thumb;  the 
leaves  are  biternate.  The  flower  stems  are  four  to  six  feet 
high,  covered  with  long  flexuous  hairs,  and  terminated  with 
a  panicle  of  rose  colored  flowers,  very  ornamental  and  showy. 
If  it  should  prove  hardy,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  perennial  plants.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

353.       LOBB^LIA  SPLE^NDENS  VAR.   IGNEA  Wild.       ShININO   Lo- 

BELIA,  BLOOD  RED  VARIETY.       (LobeliaCeSB.) 

A  half-lMtd  J  plant ;  crowing  four  (bet  high ;  with  dark  scarlet  flowen ;  appearing  in  saniffler ; 
increased  by  diriaion  oT  the  roota ;  grown  in  light,  rich  aoO.   Bot.  Mag.*  16S7,  pi.  4960. 

The  original  species  of  this  variety  has  long  been  known 
in  Europe,  but  was  lost  for  a  time,  and  recently  has  appeared 
again.  It  is  a  distinct  species,  but  subject  to  variation  in 
the  color  and  marking  of  the  foliage.  This  is  a  variety  of 
it,  with  very  deep  atro  sanguineous  foliage,  and  rich,  deep 
crimson  scarlet  flowers.  Formerly  it  was  treated  a  green- 
house plant,  but  it  has  proved  quite  hardy,  and  is  considered 
a  truly  splendid  ornament  to  every  flower  bed. 

The  lobelias  are  a  favorite  class  of  plants  with  the  English 
cultivators,  vieing  in  splendor  with  the  salvias.  Some,  like 
our  well  known  L.  cardinalis,  are  hardy ;  but  they  are  so 
easily  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  even  the  greenhouse,  that 
their  great  beauty  entitles  them  to  more  attention  than 
they  have  heretofore  received  by  our  amateurs.  New  and 
improved  varieties  are  yearly  produced,  and  quite  a  list  of 
showy  kinds  now  appears  in  the  catalogues  of  English  nur- 
serymen. They  are  easily  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  flower  border.  {Bot. 
Mag.y  Jan.) 
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354     Adhato^da  ctdonij^fo^lia  Nees.     CIuince-leaved  ad- 
HATODA.     (Acanthac'eae.)     Brazil. 

a  stOTe  ahrab ;  crowinc  two  feet  high ;  with  white  and  purple  flowen ;  appearinx  in  the  au- 
tumn -,  increased  by  cuitinca ;  grown  in  leaf-aoil,  peat  and  loam.   Bot.  Mac..  1837,  pi.  4962. 

A  very  beautiful  stove  shrub,  with  downy  leaves,  and 
large  axillary  flowers,  which  are  rich  deep  purple  and  white, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  in  color, — the  lower  lip  being 
pendent  and  purple,  and  the  upper  lip  erect  and  white,  tipped 
with  purple.  Though  classed  among  the  stove  plants  in 
England,  it  would,  in  our  climate,  we  have  no  doubt,  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  the  open  ground  in  summer,  or  at  least  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  where  it  would  display  its  showy 
flowers  in  the  autumn  months.     {Bot,  Mag.^  Jan.) 

355.  SCHEE^RIA     LANA^A     HaUSteiu.        WOOLT      SCHEERIA. 

(Gesneraceae. )    Mexico. 

A  stove  plant ;  czowins  one  fbot  hlsh ;  with  violet  flowers ;  appealing  in  summer ;  increased 
by  cuttincs ;  grown  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould.    Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pL  4963. 

A  showy  plant,  allied  to  the  Achimenes  and. Gloxinias,  and 
called  in  some  catalogues  Mandirola  lanata.  In  habit  it 
resembles  the  gloxinia,  while  the  flowers  are  more  like  the 
achimines,  though  with  a  longer  tube  and  larger  throat.  The 
leaves  are  very  Wooly. 

Introduced  from  Mexico  to  M.  Verschaffelt's  nursery  at 
Ghent,  from  whence  it  has  been  distributed  through  other 
establishments. 

This  pretty  plant  will  soon  be  in  bloom  in  our  collection. 
Its  wooly  leaves  render  it  a  conspicuous  and  distinct  plant. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

356.  LoBE^LiA  texe'nsis  Rafin.     Texas  Lobelia.     (Lobe- 

liaceae.)     Texas. 

A  half  hardy  plant ;  growing  three  fbet  high ;  with  crimson  scarlet  flowers ;  appearing  in  som- 
mer ;  increased  by  division  of  the  root ;  grown  in  light  peat  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  1657,  pi.  4964. 

A  Texas  species,  of  vigorous  growth  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance, with  its  dense  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers,  with  nu- 
merous bracts,  which  are  longer  than  the  flowers.  Intro- 
duced from  Texas,  but  by  whom  is  not  known*  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Feb.) 
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357.     Sto^kesia    ctakea    L^Herii.     Ctaneous    Stoeesia. 
(Composifas.)     Soath  Carolina. 

a  hardj  pereDsia]  pluii ;  srawinf  three  feet  hifh :  with  btoe  Bowen ;  ■ppcarinc  in  summer ; 
incxcMcdbjdiTiMaortherooU;  crovBiB  ]«ktiidiMHL    BoL  Mas.,  iSa'^t  pL  4K6. 

One  of  the  rarest  plants  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray ;  and,  though  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  our 
gardens.  In  general  appearance  it  looks  like  the  Centaurea 
americana,  having  flowers  which  "  vie  in  size  and  beauty 
with  the  celebrated  Chinese  asters J*^  Notwithstanding  its 
rarity,  it  was  sent  to  the  Eew  gardens  nearly  a  century  ago, 
where  it  was  recently  sent  again,  and  flowered  the  last  sea- 
son. It  is  described  as  a  hardy  plant ;  but  possibly,  coming 
from  so  far  south,  it  may  need  protection  in  winter. 

The  beauty  of  the  Centaurea  is  familiar  to  most  amateurs. 
The  Stokesia  is  similar,  but  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
perennial.  A  native  plant  so  showy  should  find  a  prominent 
place  in  every  collection.     {BoL  Mag.j  Feb.) 

35S.     Rhodode'ndron    camptloca'rpum    Hook.      Curved- 
fruited  RHODODEin>RON.    (Ericcse.)    Sikkim  Himalaya. 

A  half-hardy  ^hnib  *,  crowinf  aU  feet  Ush ;  with  pale  jeDow  flowers ;  appeaiinc  in  qprinc  ;  in- 
cretted  by  laycn ;  trown  Id  hetlh  aoa.    BoC  Mas  .  lh»7,  pi.  4968. 

Another  of  the  beautiful  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  which 
flowered  last  spring  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Standish 
and  Noble.  It  is  a  native  of  rocky  valleys,  at  an  elevation 
of  11  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  such 
an  altitude  it  was  supposed  it  would  prove  quite  hardy  in 
England.  This  is  the  case ;  but  it  flowers  so  early,  that  the 
blooms  are  injured  by  the  spring  fros  s,  and  it  requires  the 
protection  of  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Perhaps  in  our 
cooler  climate,  where  vegetation  would  be  retarded  till  all 
danger  of  late  frosts  is  over,  it  would  prove  quite  hardy. 
We  hope  to  see  the  trial  made. 

R.  campylocarpum  has  always  been  considered,  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  as  the  most  charming  of  the  Sikkim  species.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  sur- 
prising delicacy  and  grace,  claim  precedence  over  its  more 
gaudy  congeners.    The  plant  exhales  a  honeyed  flavor  from 
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its  lovely  bells,  and  a  resinous  odor  from  the  stipitate  glandjs  of 
the  petioles,  pedicels,  calyx  and  capsules.  The  color  of  the 
blooms  is  a  pale  lemon  or  sulphur  hue,  and  the  corols  are 
large  and  somewhat  bell-shaped,  and  without  spots.  It  is  a 
fine  species.     {BoL  Mag.,  Feb.) 

359.     Ho^TA  coRONA^RiA  Bltime.     Coronated  Hoy  a.     (As- 
clepiadeae.)    Java. 

a  stove  climber ;  crowing  six  ftet  hi(h ;  with  yellow  and  crimion  flowpn ;  appearing  in  >um- 
mer ;  Iscreaaed  by  cuttings :  grown  in  light  rich  soil.   fiot.  Mag.»  1851»  pi.  4969. 

A  new  Hoya  from  Java,  almost  equalling  in  size  the  im- 
perialis,  and  surpassing  it  in  beauty, — the  flowers  being  a 
sulphur-yellow,  instead  of  the  dingy  hue  of  the  former 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  shady  woods  in  western  Java,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Exeter  nursery  by  Mr.  Lobb,  where  it 
flowered  last  summer.  In  addition  to  the  yellowish  tint  of 
its  flowers,  their  beauty  is  greatly  heightened  by  fine  red 
spots  around  and  at  the  base  of  the  stamina.  Like  the  other 
eastern  species,  it  requires  a  high  temperature  to  grow  and 
bloom  it  in  perfection,  but  it  is  well  worthy  every  cai'e  that 
can  be  given  it  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  {Bot.  Mag., 
March.) 


itnual  %^\uts. 


Wht  Seeds  do  not  Grow.— =Mrs.  Hyacintha  Carswell  says  she  cannot 
make  her  seeds  of  annual  plants  grow ;  she  has  bought  them  of  Carter,  and 
of  Wrench,  and  of  Nash,  and  of  Minier,  and  is  equally  unsuccessful  in 
every  case.  Even  mignonette  refuses  to  come  at  her  bidding.  And  yet 
she  spares  no  pains, — actually  employs  the  gardener  of  a  neighboring  vis- 
count to  sow  the  seeds  for  her,  and  herself  takes  care  that  no  vile  slug  or 
other  molluscous  forager  sucks  them  up.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Loudon's  Book  of  Annuals,  she  is  eager  to  watch  and  nurse  all  the  pretty 
things  that  adorn  the  pages  of  that  charming  picture  book.  And  then 
comes  a  postscript  correcting  the  first  statement,  by  announcing  that  Clark- 
ias,  and  Collinsias,  and  Godetias  do  come  up — a  circumstance  she  had  for- 
gotten to  mention. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  horticultural  misfortunes  that  have  overtaken 
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Mrs.  Hjacintha ;  especially  when  we  look  at  the  advice  given  to  amatenis 
by  some  of  our  gardening  friends,  who  take  infinite  pains  to  explain  what 
needs  no  explanation,  and  to  omit  exactly  that  which  is  the  essential  thing 
to  know.  Before  roasting  a  hare,  it  is  necessary  to  catch  it;  before  thin- 
ning, and  mannring  at  the  very  moment  of  projection,  and  tying  plants 
neatly  to  sticks  or  bits  of  bushes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  seeds  grow.  How 
to  do  it  is  a  question  which  great  gardeners  can  answer,  but  sorely  puzzles 
little  ones. 

Shall  we  be  believed,  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  temperature  ? 
Or  rather,  can  any  one  doubt  it  ?  The  seeds  that  will  not  grow  come  from 
countries  in  which  the  earth  is  far  warmer  than  here.  Mignonette,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  north  of  Africa,  Cenias  and  Arctotids  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Rhodanthes  and  Helichrysums  from  New  Holland,  in  all  which 
countries  the  earth  is  more  heated  than  with  us.  Seeds  cannot  grow  unless 
they  are  submitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  warmth,  below  which  they  die 
after  a  few  weeks'  exposure.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  eggs,  which  are 
addled  if  kept  in  an  unnaturally  low  temperature.  Now,  the  month  of 
April,  or  even  the  end  of  March,  are  seized  upon  by  eager  amateurs  as  the 
time  at  which  to  sow  their  annual  seeds.  But  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
surface  soil  near  London,  in  March,  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  to  be 
as  low  as  41°,  and  in  all  April  as  46i^ ;  the  temperature  of  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  N.  Africa,  the  Cape  or  Australia  is,  however,  at  least  l(f 
higher,  an  enormous  difference  in  its  effect  upon  plants ;  and  such  an  amount 
of  warmth  is  not  gained  in  this  country  before  the  end  of  May  at  the  soonest 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  tender  seeds  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world 
should  perish  when  thrown  too  early  upon  the  chilly  soil  of  this  northern 
region.  If  our  fair  complainant  will  moderate  her  zeal,  and  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  May  before  she  begins  seed-sowing,  she  will  find  her  mignonette, 
as  well  as  her  other  delicate  flower  seeds,  springing  up  willingly  enough, 
and  she  will  no  longer  complain  of  her  seedsmen,  who  are  in  no  way  to  be 
blamed.  The  mere  fact  of  her  Clarkias,  and  Colliusias,  and  Grodetias  coming 
up  where  other  seeds  perish,  as  we  say,  won't  grow  as  Mrs.  Hyacintha 
thinks,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  explanation  we  have  given.  They 
grow  because  they  come  from  a  climate  like  our  own,  and  the  cold  that  kills 
other  seed  is  congenial  to  them. 

It  excites  no  surprise  in  us  that  a  cocoannt  will  not  grow  if  planted  in  a 
flower  border;  astonishment  is  reserved  for  more  familiar  plants.  And  yet 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  cocoanut  should  not  shoot  as  well  as 
the  aoom,  except  that  greatest  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  the  earth  is  never 
warm  enough  to  excite  its  vital  forces  into  activity. — ( Gcard.  Ckron.,  1857, 
p.  251.) 

This  is  good  advice,  in  ironical  style.  Why  will  people  continue  to  find 
fault  as  loi^  as  they  are  learners  ?  Experience  is  always  dearly  bought, 
and  those  who  will  not  read  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost — En. 
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dossip  of  %  Pont^. 


The  Pbuit  Crop  ahd  Weather  in  Georgia. — Oar  fruit  crop  will  be 
a  veiy  poor  one  indeed  this  season.  Peaches  and  pears  are  all  killed  with 
the  April  froetB — also  a  large  portion  of  the  apples.  All  we  shall  get  here 
is  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  these.  I  regret  the  loss  very  much,  as  I 
never  have  seen  my  pear  and  peach  trees  as  well  filled  with  fruit  spurs  and 
blooms  as  they  were  this  season.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  warm 
weather  which  occurred  in  February,  the  frosts  of  April  would  not  have 
injured  us ;  but  that  caused  the  buds  to  expand  and  bloom  prematurely,  and 
consequently  were  more  susceptible  of  injury  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Shrubbery,  also,  suffered  severely,  particularly  roses ;  all  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  regardless  of  size  or  age — a  Lamarque,  as  large  as 
one's  wiist,  on  the  front  of  our  house,  was  killed  to  the  ground.  A  dozen 
or  so  of  the  Bengal  varieties  were  all  that  escaped, — all  had  stood  the  severe 
cold  of  winter  without  injury,  but  the  warm  sun  of  February  set  the  sap  to 
flowing,  and  then,  when  the  mercury  Went  down  to  QSP  in  April,  they  were 
compelled  to  succumb  to  it  Several  of  my  apricot  trees,  which  had 
bloomed  and  leaved  out,  were  entirely  killed.  We  will  have  an  abundance 
of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  die., — they  are  now  a  month  later  than  usuaL 
AH  in  all,  this  has  been  a  disastrous  spring  for  farmers,  planters  and  horti- 
culturists at  the  south, — in  an  adjoining  county  in  North  Carolina,  many 
farmers  have  lost  large  numbers  of  cattle  from  starvation,  and  even  in  this 
county  nothing  in  the  forage  line  is  left,  as  we  were  compelled  to  feed  for 
a  month  later  than  usual. — Beap^y  ytnin,  J.  Van  Buren,  OorfrmUe,  Go., 
May  Uth,  1857. 

The  Fruit  Crop  in  Massachusetts. — From  present  appearances,  the 
fruit  crop  throughout  our  State  will  be  a  more  than  average  one.  Peaches, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  winter,  with  the  mercury  at  20°  below  zero,  have 
rarely  shown  a  more  abundant  bloom,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State, — thus  wholly  destroying  the  theory  which  has  been  so  current,  and 
which  we  have  been  inclined  to  believe  in,  that  a  temperature  of  12°  below 
would  kill  the  buds.  We  are  now  satisfied  that  it  is  npt  the  particular  de- 
gree of  cold  that  injures  the  buds,  but  the  temperature  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding soch  low  depressions  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  period  of  the 
winter  when  it  occurs.  Pear  trees  have  suffered  far  more  than  peaches ; 
and  the  trees  of  many  kinds,  particularly  the  Bartlett  and  Beurr^  Bosc,  have 
been  killed  outright,  while  others  have  had  one  or  more  of  the  main  branches 
injured  beyond  recovery.  While  not  a  peach  tree,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
been  injured  in  the  least  in  our  grounds,  pear  trees,  of  large  size,  standing 
aide,  by  side,  have  been  destroyed.  In  all  our  experience,  extending  over 
twenty  years,  we  have  never  known  a  pear  tree  killed  by  the  winter,  unless 
in  a  siciily  condition  previously.  If  no  unlooked-for  weather  occurs,  there 
will  be  a  most  abundant  crop  of  fruit  in  this  vicini^. 
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Hardii^kss  of  the  Rebkcca  Grape.— This  new  and  fine  grape  has 
proved  hardier  than  the  Isabella.  Several  vines  which  we  purchased  last 
aatmnn,  and  laid  in  the  ground  near  a  long  row  of  Isabellas,  were  much 
less  injured  in  the  wood  than  the  iatter }— while  the  Isabellas  wero  killed 
down  to  the  snow,  the  Rebeccas  remained  unhurt  No  better  test  of  its 
hardiness  could  be  had  than  this,  which  sets  at  rest  all  the  doubts  that 
have  been  raised  in  this  respect  Isabellas  have  suffered  eveiywhere,  while 
the  Concord  has  stood  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of  wood.  With 
such  hardy  and  fine  grapes  as  the  Rebecca,  Concord  and  Delaware,  not  to 
mention  their  earliness,  the  Isabella  will  be  of  little  account  for  general 
cultivation. 


Culture  of  the  Pomegranate,  OsAiveE  aud  Fie.— I  find  in  your 
magazine — and,  indeed,  in  all,  for  I  take  several — a  great  want  Let  me 
give  an  instance.  During  two  years  past  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  cultivate  the  pomegranate  in  pots,  in  a  plain,  inexpensive  way. 
It  is  so  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  I  believe.  It  is  a  frequent  remark 
among  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  as  I,  delight  in  the  cultivation 
of  rare  fruit,  that  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  us  seem  to  be  avoided — 
or,  if  discoursed  upon,  so  as  that  the  writer  plainly  supposes  his  readers 
know  nearly  all  about  the  matter.  Now  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  we  do 
not  know  quite  so  much  as  is  assumed  upon  such  subjects,  and  therefore 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  what  may  seem  a  trifle  to  you — something  so 
obvious  as  needing  not  to  be  mentioned — is  in  reality  so.  Probably,  simple 
as  it  may  seem,  it  involves  a  perplexing  difficulty  to  us.  An  article  upon 
the  pomegranate,  or  the  orange,  lemon  or  ^g  in  pots,*  giving  directions  how 
to  rear  the  plant  and  to  fruit  it,  would  be  acceptable,  I  know,  to  many,  and 
would  serve  to  relieve  that  sameness  of  which  people  complain  in  horticul- 
tural publications.  So  wide  is  the  domain  wherein  you  are  licensed  to 
ramble,  and  so  almost  endless  the  number  of  flowers  fragrant  and  beanti. 
fill,  and  fruits  healthful  and  luscious,  that  I  think  you  are  verily  guil^,  if 
you  are  not  free  from  dulness. 

I  am  writing  this,  because  laid  aside  from  labor  by  sickness.  But  it  has 
long  been  on  my  mind  to  give  a  hint  as  above,  supposing  it  might  add  to 
the  interest  and  value,  which  are  already  very  great,  of  your  magazine. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  unpleasant  in  the  tone  of  my  remarks — 
if  so,  please  lay  to  the  account  of  ill-health. — Bisf^y  yotw,  R.  6.  Cojc» 
Caridon  Place,  C.  fT.,  May,  1857. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  we  may  be  remiss  in  regard  to  some  particular 
subjects.  The  pomegranate  is,  no  doubt,  cultivated  in  Massachusetts,  but 
to  so  limited  an  extent  that  we  doubt  if  there  are  but  few  individuals  who 
could  give  a  good  account  of  its  culture.  The  orange  and  the  6g  have 
both  been  treated  upon  at  length  in  our  back  volumes,  the  fig  in  particular 
several  times.  We  will,  however,  endeavor  soon  to  refer  to  them  again,  and 
supply  the  want  which  our  respected  correspondent  complains  o£ — ^En. 

*  We  can't  rear  these  things  out  of  doors,  in  lal.  45<*,  and  we  have  no  greenhouse,  so 
we  try  the  pot  method. 
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WASHtiroTONiA  GiGANTEA. — ^We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Buist  has 
adopted  our  proposed  name  of  Washingtonia  for  the  great  evergreen  tree 
of  California,  in  place  of  the  bombastic  title  of  Wellingtonia  applied  to  it 
by  Dr.  lindley.  Mr.  Reid,  of  New  Jersey,  in  whose  grounds  it  stood  the 
last  seyere  winter  aninjared,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  account  of  it,  has  also 
tbUowed  oar  suggestion.  If  other  of  oar  principal  nurserymen  will  follow 
this  course,  it  will  be  henceforth  known  on  this  continent  as  the  W^i  SHiifG« 
TOHiA.  The  French  botanists  caU  it  Sequoia,  but  as  there  can  be  little 
doobt  of  iti  distinctness  from  that  genus,  now  called  Taxodium,  we  pre- 
some  they  will  adopt  that  of  Washingtonia.  We  only  hope  it  may  prove 
hardy  in  New  England,  that  such  a  majestic  tree  may  find  a  place  around 
•every  American  home,  where  its  perpetual  verdure  will  not  only  keep  in 
fresh  remembrance  the  virtues  and  deeds  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  but, 
by  the  age  which  it  may  attain,  carry  his  name  down  to  future  generations. 


Bloomino  of  pAUL0Wf«iA  iMPERiALis. — ^Wo  havo  rocoived  some  seeds 
of  this  beautiful  tree,  which  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  New 
England,  we  believe,  in  the  grounds  of  Crawford  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Provi- 
dence. Mr.  Allen  in  his  letter  states,  that  he  is  "  induced  to  send  us  a 
few  pods  from  trees  which  are  growing  at  his  farm,  in  a  light  loamy  soil 
and  sheltered  situation,  on  the  west  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  trees  are  above  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  last  two  cold  winters.  They  flower  each  year,  the 
blossom  being  the  size  of  the  Canterbury  Bell,  and  of  a  pale  blue  color, 
giving  out  a  strong  and  pleasant  odor." — Rapecifldly  yotars,  Crawford 
Allen,  Providence^  Mmf,  1857. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Allen  for  the  seeds,  and  hope  to  raise  some 
healthy  young  plants. 

Washingtonia  gigantea. — ^It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  Washingtonia  gigantea  has  proved  quite  hardy  with  me,  having  stood 
out  unprotected  the  past  winter,  without  even  losing  its  terminal  bud.  The 
foliage  has  not  changed  in  the  least,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  more  valuable 
than  all  the  other  California  trees  that  have  yet  reached  us.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  tree  that  grows  with  half  such  rapidity  as  this.  Mine,  only  two 
years  from  seed,  is  over  two  feet  in  height,  and  very  robust  and  vigorous. 
It  is  also  easy  to  propagate,  and  will,  I  think,  before  long  be  as  plenty  as 
Norway  spruce. — Yours  very  respectfully y  Wm.  Reid,  ElizahethtoiDnj  M  /., 
May  ^  1857. 


Saturday^  March  ^.-^ExhibiUd.    Flowers  :  From  Wm.  Wales,  Spirea 
Reevsiana  flore  pleno  and  3  Azaleas.    From  J.  Murray,  Erica  intermedia,  a 
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fine  spectmeiL  From  Cralvin  &  Hogan,  Fortmie^s  five  colored  rose,  Ribet 
mnguinea.  Azalea  pluBDica,  Erica  caffia  mbra  and  alba.  Erica  Sandiyana, 
Erica  Westphalia na,  Azalea  magnificeoB.  From  J.  Nugent,  Erica  caflim 
alba,  (fine,)  seedling  from  caffim  mbra,  1  fine  round  bouquet,  seedling  car- 
nations and  polyanthus.  From  Jon.  French,  Azalea  pnestantjasima.  From 
J.  McTear,  seedling  camellia,  fine ;  Lamarqne  roses,  Epaciis  autumnalis. 
Erica  grandinosa,  Erica  princeps.  Verbena  Samoset,  Etica  intermedia,  Conrea 
ne  plus  ultra,  (extra  fine,  the  best  yariety,)  Acacia  verticillata.  From  A. 
Bowditch  dL  Son,  Seedling  polyanthus,  (veiy  fine.)  From  Hovey  Sl  Co., 
flowers  of  prize  seedling  camellia. 

OEATUITIBS  AWAEDBD. 

To  J.  Murray,  for  Erica,  |3. 

To  Galvin  &  Hogan,  for  display,  $5. 

To  James  Nugent,  for  display,  $i. 

To  William  Wales,  for  display,  fS. 

To  J.  McTear,  for  display,  $1. 

To  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  for  Polyanthus,  $h 
April  Hh.'-ExhibUtd,  Flo  webs  :  From  J.  McTear,  Iris  Snsiana,  Azalea 
Qneen  of  Perfection,  Azalea  Reine  Hortense,  Cineraria  seedling.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling  camellia.  From  L.  Davenport,  Roses,  Cloth  of 
Gold.  From  Galvin  &  Hogan,  Bossiea  macrophylla.  From  Botanic 
Garden,  Amaryllis  formosa,  (fine.)  From  Curtis  &  Cobb,  new  yellow 
hyacinth  Alida  Jacoba. 

OEATUITIBS   AWAEnBO. 

To  Botanic  Garden,  for  Amaryllis,  $1. 

To  J.  McTear,  for  display,  ffL 
April  llih, — ExkibiletL  Flo  wees:  Ttom  J.  Murray,  Deutzia  scabra, 
Cytisus  vestita,  (fine.)  From  T.  G.  Whytal,  Azalea  alba  lutescens.  From 
James  McTear,  Coirea  ne  plus  ultra.  Begonia  manicata,  Azalea  Gloiy 
of  Sunning  Hill,  Erica  florida,  (fine.)  From  Galvin  &  Hogan,  Azaleas 
Andersonii  and  Glory  of  Sunning  HilL  From  Wm.  Wales,  Azalea  Reine 
Beige,  do.  Chelsonii,  do.  decora.  From  C.  F.  Jones,  Oncidium  altissima, 
Dendrobium  calceolus,  two  veiy  fine  orohids. 

eEATUITIES  AWAEnBD. 

To  J.  Murray,  for  display,  fS. 

To  J.  McTear,  for  ccirrea,  $2;  for  display,  $1. 

To  Galvin  &  Hogan,  for  Azaleas,  $h 

To  Thos.  G.  Whytal,  for  Azaleas,  f  1. 

To  Wm.  Wales,  for  Azdeas,  ffL 

To  C.  F.  Jones,  for  Orchids,  $4. 
A^pril  IQUu — ExhUntetL    Flowees  :  From  J.  Murray,  1  very  fine  parlor 
bouquet    From  Galvin  &  Hogan,  a  fine  collection  of  pansies.    From  T. 
G.  Whytal,  cut  flowers,  verbenas,  roses,  petunias,  Alonsoa,  Geraniums. 

OEATUITT  AWAEOEn. 

To  J.  Murray,  fbit  bouquet,  f  1. 
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^pril  fiS&u^ExkihiUtL  Flowkrs  :  From  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  Rhodo- 
dendron macnlatam  Disrram,  Rhododendron  Ponticam,  Verbena  Imperatrice 
Elizabeth,  (veiy  pretty.)  From  J.  McTear,  Bletia  hyacintha,  Erica  Spring- 
ellii  (new),  Verbena  metropolitan.  From  F.  Barnes,  Seedling  Tropeolnms. 
From  Lily  Smith,  pansiee,  fine  seedling  daisy.  From  F.  Winship,  fine  rose, 
seedling. 

eaATUITIES  AWABDED. 

A.  Bowditch  Sl  Son,  for  Rhododendron,  (3. 

J.  McTear,  for  display,  $1. 
May  Qd,-^ExhibiUd.    Flowers:  From  Wm.  Wales,   fine   Mimulus. 
From  T.  6.  Whytal,  new   Verbenas,   Deatzia   gracilis,  Pelargoniums. 
From  W.  C.  Strong,  Verbena  Imperatrice  Elizabeth.    From  A.  Bowditch 
Sl  Son,  12  pots  Calceolarias. 

ORATUITT  AWARDED. 

To  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  for  Calceolarias,  $4. 
MttfdOL — EaMnUd,    Flowers:   From  R.  M.  Copeland,  Hyacinths. 
From  M.  Trautman,  6  pots  fine  Anricolas.    From  J.  McTear,  Erica  Caven- 
dishii,  Franciacea  lalifolia.    From  J.  A.  Renrick,  Flowers  of  Magnolia 
conspicna. 

GRATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  M.  Trantman,  for  Auricolas,  f  1. 

To  J.  McTear,  for  display,  $1. 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  Magnolia,  $1. 

First  prize  for  Hyacinths,  to  R.  M.  Copeland,  $4. 

Mttf  IGtk — Opening  of  the  Hall.  From  F.  Winship,  cut  flowers,  in 
great  variety,  (a  very  fine  display,)  18  pots  Calceolarias,  (very  fine,)  6  pots 
Cinerarias.  From  J.  Murray,  3  pots  Ericas,  cut  flowers,  Weigelia,  Azaleas, 
Roses,  &c.  From  James  Nugent,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Ver- 
benas, new  seedling  purple  Verbena,  (very  good,)  &c.  From  R.  M.  Cope- 
land, Hyacinths.  From  J.  McTear,  Boesea,  Lobelia,  Verbtna,  Euphorbia, 
Geraniums,  Pinks.  From  K  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  (not  competing  for  premium,) 
cut  flowers,  in  great  variety.  Begonia  jasminoides,  new  white  seedling 
Verbena,  Annie  Alba,  (very  fine.)  From  M.  Trautman,  6  pots  fine  Auricu- 
las. From  T.  6.  Whytal,  6  Pelargoniums,  6  Cinerarias,  6  Fuchsias,  col- 
lection of  40  plants,  many  entirely  new,  6  new  varieties  silver-leaved  Gera- 
nimn,  seedling  Verbena. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  30  pots  plants,  including  8  Cinerarias,  6  Azaleas,  8 
Calceolarias,  6  Geraniums,  Begonia  picta,  new  Camellia  Downing,  a  fine 
display.  From  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  8  pots  Fuchsias,  (very  fine.)  From  Wm. 
Wales,  Fuchsia.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  2  varieties  Verbena,  2  pots  Lobelia 
gracilis.  From  J.  Waterhouse,  Nierembergia  fillicaulis.  Verbena  French's 
Defiance.  From  Jona.  French,  13  pots  Fuchsias.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  6 
pots  Pelargoniums,  Petunia  Glory  of  America,  Pentas  rosea,  (new,)  and 
Azalea  crispiflora,  (new.)  From  J.  J.  Dizwell,  Forsythia  viridissima,  An- 
dromeda floribunda,  (fine,)  Magnolia  Soolangiana. 
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PEBMIUHS   AMD   GRATinTIES   AWARDVD. 

PELARGOinnMs.— For  the  best,  to  T.  G.  Wfaytal,  $8. 

For  the  next,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $6. 
FucH8iA8.-~For  the  beet,  to  T.  G.  Whytal,  f8. 

For  the  Dezt,  to  Jona.  French,  $& 
The  committee  regret  they  were  unable  to  award  the  first  Fuchsia  prize 
to  Mr.  Hunnewell,  as  his  plants  were  by  far  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  the 
hall ;  in  consequence  of  Mr.  H.  not  being  a  member  of  the  society,  his 
plants  could  only  receive  a  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, can  never  be  greater  than  the  lowest  prize. 
Cinerarias. — For  fine  plants,  to  F.  Winship,  03. 

For  the  saxne,  to  T.  G.  Whytal,  $2. 
Calceolarias.— For  the  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $5. 
Greenhouse  Plants. — ^For  the  best,  to  T.  G.  Whytal,  $15. 

For  the  next  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  f  10. 
Cut  Flowers.— For  the  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $6. 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Murray,  $4. 
Gratuities. — ^To  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Fuchsias,  $4. 

To  J.  Murray,  for  heaths,  $10. 

To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  Hyacinths,  $3. 

To  J.  Waterhouse,  for  display,  $1. 

To  J.  W.  Foster,  for  display,  $1. 

To  Wm.  Wales,  for  Fuchsia,  $1. 

To  M.  Trautman,  for  Auriculas,  $3. 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Downing  camellia,  silver  medal. 


gortiniltal  operations 


FOR  JUNE. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  month  of  May,  though  free  from  any  very  injurious  frosts,  has  been 
cool  and  wet  throughout,  and  vegetation  is  now  more  backward  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  Great  quantities  of  rain  have  fiillen,  and  we  doubt  not 
the  summer  will  be  dry.  Such  moist  weather  has  retarded  all  kinds  of 
planting,  and  much  work,  which  should  have  been  completed  ere  this,  will 
have  yet  to  be  done.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  good  weather 
to  complete  all  digging,  planting  and  weeding.  If  dry  weather  should  set 
in,  we  would  direct  the  cultivator  to  our  remarks  in  a  preceding  page  in 
regard  to  watering, — ^for  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  all  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  supplies  to  many  crops  than  is  usually 
done.  Insects  should  be  looked  after  and  destroyed  before  they  have  com- 
mitted their  depredations. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  early  houses,  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  will  require 
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Y9ry  little  attention.  Air  well,  to  ripen  off  the  wood,  and  keep  the  house 
rather  dry.  Vines  in  the  greenhoi^e  will  begin  to  color  towards  the  last 
of  the  month,  and  will  require  attention.  If  any  of  the  bunches  are  too 
crowded,  go  over  them  again,  and  thin  out  the  smallest  berries.  Keep  the 
laterals  topped,  air  freely  in  good  weather,  and  keep  the  walks  well  damped 
morning,  noon  and  night  If  the  border  is  dry,  give  it  one  or  two  good 
soakings.  Cold  houses  are  not  quite  so  forward  as  usual,  owing  to  the  cool, 
damp  weather ;  the  berries  will  now  require  thinning,  and  the  laterals  to  be 
topped;  air  freely  in  good  weather,  but  close  up  early  on  damp  nights. 
Water  sparingly,  except  in  dry  weather. 

St&awbbrrt  beds  may  yet  be  made.  Plants  set  out  now  wUl  bear 
their  best  crop  next  year.  Clean  and  weed  bearing  beds^and  dress  with 
straw  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.    Water  freely  if  dry. 

Summer  Pruniho  or  PiifCHiNo  should  be  begun  soon, — nipping  off  all 
side  shoots^  not  wanted  for  next  yeai^s  wood,  to  two  or  three  buds.  Mulch 
and  water  trees  intended  for  producing  large  specimens. 

Grafted  Trees  should  be  looked  after,  the  ties  lowered,  and  the  shoots 
carefully  staked,  if  growing  rapidly,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the 
wind. 

Fruit  Trees  will  require  thinning  soon.  Look  over,  and  take  off  all  the 
small,  inferior  and  poor  specimens  first,  and  thin  enough  of  that  remain- 
ing to  leave  a  crop  which  will  not  injure  the  tree. 

Insects  should  be  looked  after, — the  pear  slug,  black  aphis  and  red 
spider  often  injure  many  trees.  Syringe  with  whale-oil  soap,  made  by 
dtifisolving  two  pounds  in  twelve  or  fourteen  gallons  of  water,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  soap. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

The  houses  will  soon  require  to  be  cleared  of  all  the  winter  occupants, 
and  their  place  supplied  with  summer  flowers,  such  as  Japan  lilies,  Achim- 
enes,  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  &c.  In  removing  the  plants,  let  them  be 
carefully  arranged  in  a  good  place,  and  not  thrown  about  anywhere,  as  is 
too  often  the  case.  See  that  they  are  properly  watered,  syringed,  &c. 
Such  plants  as  require  the  protection  of  the  house  should  be  repotted, 
cleaned  and  put  in  fine  condition.  Young  stock  for  winter  blooming  should 
have  every  attention.  Prepare  seil  now  to  shift  the  camellias,  which  should 
be  done  early  in  July. 

Pblarooniums  will  be  in  full  bloom.  Keep  the  house  well  aired,  both 
by  night  and  day.    Water  more  liberally. 

Camellias  should  be  removed  from  the  house  this  month,  selecting  a 
half-shady  place  for  them.  Such  as  have  not  made  their  buds,  may  remain 
a  week  or  two  longer. 

Azaleas  should  now  be  well  supplied  with  moisture,  while  they  are 
making  their  growth. 

AcHiHENES  AND  Gloxinias  may  have  their  last  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Fuchsias  may  be  repotted,  if  fine  large  specimens  are  wanted. 

Chrtsantbemums  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  this  month. 
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Cinerarias,  done  flowering^,  ehoald  have  the  protection  of  a  frame,  where 
they  can  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains.    Seeds  shonld  be  planted  now. 

Heaths  Attn  Epacrises  may  be  turned  out  into  beds,  or  kept  in  pots. 

Orazcgk  Trees  may  be  plunijred  oat  into  the  open  ground. 

Roses,  in  pots,  should  now  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  where 
they  will  make  fine  plants. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  be  kept  in  fiames,  in  a  cool  and  half-shady 
situation. 

German  Stocks,  for  winter  blooming,  should  be  planted  this  month. 

Verbenas,  for  blooming  in  winter,  should  have  a  shift  this  month  into 
larger  pots. 

Monthly  Carnations  may  be  turned  out  into  the  ground,  where  they 
will  continue  to  bloom,  and  where  the  plants  may  be  layered  for  a  joung 
stock.  • 

Winter  blooming  stock  will  require  attention.  The  kinds  are  too 
numerous  to  mention :  continue  to  repot  and  grow  with  vigor  eveiythiiig  in- 
tended for  that  purpose. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND   SHRVBBERT. 

Every  good  garden  should  now  be  in  fine  order.    The  late  rains  have 
retarded  planting  the  more  delicate  thin^,  but  they  have  given  a  deep  ver- 
dure to  the  lawns  and  a  vigorous  growth  to  all  plants.    Let  the  planting  be  . 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  lawns  should  now  be  mown  every  ten  days  or  fortnight,  the  edgings 
cut  neatly,  and  the  walks  kept  clean  and  hard.    Roll  often  to  effect  this. 

Hedges  should  be  clipped  now,  if  not  done  beforo,  and  if  any  gape  occur 
in  box  edgings  they  should  be  repaired.  Stake  and  tie  up  the  Herbaceous 
Peonies,  which  lose  half  their  beauty  when  the  heavy  flowers  fkll  upon  the 
ground  and  get  soiled  with  earth.  Weed  and  rake  the  borders  often,  and 
keep  every  department  neat  and  in  the  best  order. 

Gladioluses  may  yet  be  planted,  if  not  already  in  the  ground. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  planted.  Prepare  a  good  soil,  and  water  if  the 
weather  should  be  dry.  Look  out  for  cut  worms,  which  often  destroy  the 
plants. 

Bedding-out  plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  got  into  the  ground,  keeping 
a  reserve  stock  to  plant  in  the  bulb  beds  after  they  aro  taken  up. 

Njeopolitan  Violets  should  be  planted,  according  to  directions  in  our 
last  number. 

Hollyhocks  should  be  watered,  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Mulch  the  plants 
and  stake  the  flowering  shoots. 

Roses  should  have  attention.  If  the  slug  or  vine  fretter  appear,  syringe 
with  whale-oil  soap. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  tied  up  to  neat  stakes. 

Japan  Lilies  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  wind. 

Look  after  Insects  of  all  kinds,— especially  caterpillars,  rase  slugs, 
the  green  fly  and  cut  worms. 
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HOTEY    &    CO. 

No.    7    Merchants  Row,   B  oaion^ 

Have  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valuable  plant,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
among  our  agricultural  products.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  com  will  grow.  Besides  its  importance  as  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  prontablv  converted  into 
•vmp  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  ta 
m%  acre  being  very  large. 
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H.  W.  DnMni  h  Sob,  Pxtetett,  91  Oongnwai,  BoMMu 


SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OP  FRUIT.  TREES. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  gave  some  brief 
directions  for  the  spring  management  of  fruit  trees,  with  a 
promise  that  we  would  endeavor  to  follow  up  our  advice 
with  remarks  adapted  to  the  advancing  season  of  the  year. 
We  now  take  up  the  subject  again. 

The  management  of  fruit  trees  requires  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  cultivator.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  bestow  care 
and  attention  upon  them,  it  is  of  little  use  to  plant  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  superior  fruit.  Neglected  trees 
may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  produce  more  or  less,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  and  so  much  unlike  that  obtained  by  high 
cultivation,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  same 
variety.  The  mass  of  fruit  oflFered  for  sale  in  our  market  is 
of  this  description  ;  and  it  only  need  to  be  compared  with 
that  raised  by  the  skilful  cultivator,  to  see  how  great  is  the 
difference  in  quality,  or,  to  purchase,  to  learn  how  great  the 
difference  in  its  market  value. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  expect  to  find  our  mar- 
kets supplied  with  the  finest  fruits.  There  always  will  be 
quantities  of  inferior  quality  raised,  and  it  will  reach  the 
market  for  sale.  But,  if  those  who  produce  it  knew  the 
value  of  that  which  is  good,  there  would  be  less  than  there 
is  at  present,  and  there  would  soon  be  more  attention  given 
to  its  cultivation.  But  the  truth  is.  a  great  many  who  raise 
fruit  do  not  know  to  what  perfection  it  can  be  grown ;  and, 
ignorant  of  this,  they  remain  satisfied  with  what  they  pro- 
duce, and  make  no  attempt  at  improvement.  If  it  is  an 
object  to  introduce  new  varieties  in  the  place  of  old  ones,  it 
is  certainly  an  object  to  grow  them  well,  or  they  may  be  in- 
ferior to  such  as  they  already  have.  Were  it  not  for  the 
amateur  cultivators,  who  send  their  surplus  crop  to  market, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  superior  fruit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  high  price  which  it  always  commands,     Fortu- 
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nately,  the  fine  specimens  which  ha^e  occasionally  been 
offered,  have  shown  to  what  perfection  our  best  fruits  may 
be  grown ;  and  those  who  can  profit  by  example  have 
done  so.  and  fine  specimens,  though  by  no  means  abundant, 
are  less  so  than  formerly.  We  can  only  hope  that  continued 
attention  to  the  rearing  and  management  of  trees  will  result 
in  a  liberal  supply  of  that  which  is  good,  in  place  of  the  in- 
ferior {N-oducts  of  our  gardens  and  orchards. 

To  accomplish  this,  howeirer,  especially  with  the  pear, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  hardy  fruits,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  so  only  under  what  may  be  termed  artificial 
culture, — that  is,  growing  the  trees  as  pyramids  or  espaliers; 
so  many  of  the  choicest  kinds  require  shelter  or  protection 
from  our  cold  winds,  that  as  orchard  trees,  only  in  highly 
fairored  situations,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  constant 
crops  of  the  finest  fruit.  We  may,  in  time,  possess  such 
varieties,  but  at  present  there  are  but  a  few  which  give  good 
results  under  such  treatment.  Other  fruit  trees  are  less 
capricious  in  their  growth  and  produce. 

That  our  remarks  may  be  better  understood,  we  shall  give 
them  under  these  four  heads : — Summer  Pruning,  Thinning 
the  Fruit,  Mulching,  Watering. 

SuMMEB  Pruning. — ^We  have,  in  our  previous  remarks, 
above  referred  to,  (p.  97,)  given  advice  in  regard  to  winter 
pruning,  manuring  and  insects.  We  shall  suppose  that  the 
trees  are  now  in  vigorous  growth,  after 'the  ordinary  labors 
of  the  season.  The  6isi  thing  which  will  require  atten- 
tion, with  all  but  orchard  trees,  is  the  sunmier  pruning. 
This,  with  some  kinds,  should  already  have  been  com- 
menced, though  July  is  the  month  when  the  greater  portion 
of  it  should  be  done, — ^but  it  will  require  to  be  continued 
till  the  last  of  August,  and  even,  with  some  vigorous  trees, 
till  into  September.  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  given 
advice  in  regard  to  summer  pruning,  but,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  we  shall  proceed  without  reference  to  anything  we 
have  said  before.  The  whole  process  of  summer  pruning 
is  new  to  most  American  cultivators,  and  little  understood 
except  by  those  who  have  made  it  a  study,  and  perfected 
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their  study  by  practice.  The  French,  who  are  masters  of 
the  art,  have  long  managed  their  trees  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
to  their  intelligent  cultivators  that  we  are  indebted  for  what 
we  know  in  reference  to  its  practice.  They  have  reduced 
it  to  such  a  system,  that  they  can  bring  their  trees  early  into 
bearing,  and  clothe  them  with  fruit  spurs  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  intend;  in  a  future  article,  to  illustrate  the  practice  with 
engravings,  from  some  of  the  French  writers,  by  which  alone 
it  can  be  fully  understood. 

Summer  pruning,  or  pinching, — for  most  of  the  work  should 
be  done  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  before  the  shoots  acquire 
solidity ,--consists  in  stopping  the  elongation  or  growth  of 
the  young  branches,  by  pinching  or  cutting  oflf  the  ends 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  situation,  &c.  By 
this  means,  an  increasing  formation  of  wood  is  prevented, 
and  the  accumulated  sap  forced  into  the  shoots  below  those 
which  are  stopped,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  barren 
spurs,  (called  dards  by  the  French,)  become  fruit  buds  in  a 
short  time.  As  an  illustration :  suppose  a  shoot  was  pro- 
duced the  last  year  two  or  more  feet  long,  and  at  the  winter . 
pruning  it  was  shortened  to  one  foot.  Now  this  shoot,  when 
it  begins  to  grow,  will  only  push  towards  the  end,  say  the 
last  five  or  six  buds ;  the  other  buds  will  remain  dormant,  while 
those  which  grow  will  push  so  rapidly,  that  they  soon  crowd 
each  other,  and  make  wood  two  or  three  feet  long,  which 
would  have  to  be  cut  bausk  again  at  next  winter's  pruning. 
This  process  may  go  on  for  years,  if  not  checked,  until  the 
trees  become  a  mass  of  wood,  without  any  appearance  of 
fruit  buds.  If  such  a  shoot  is  examined  now,  it  will  be  seen 
as  we  describe  it,  viz.,  with  five  or  six  young  shoots  springing 
from  the  last  five  or  six  buds.  Their  growth  must  be  checked, 
in  order  to  push  oqt  the  dormant  buds  below  ;  pinch  them 
off,  therefore,  at  the  second,  third  or  fourth  joint-  from  the 
branch — if  already  too  tough  to  break,  cut  them  with  the  knife. 
In  a  short  time  the  eyes  below  will  begin  to  grow,  or,  if 
already  grown,  they  will  begin  to  thicken  and  form  a  good 
strong  bud  at  the  end.  The  shoots  that  were  pinched  off 
will  also  grow  stouter,  and  form  one  or  more  buds  along  the 
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sides,  or  perhaps  the  terminal  bud  will  break  again ;  if  it 
does,  after  making  four  or  five  leaves,  it  should  be  stopped  a 
second  time,  later  in  the  season.  The  main  shoot,  if  strong, 
may  be  nipped  ofi'  at  the  same  time,  unless  wanted  to  fill 
some  vacancy,  or  make  a  more  symmetrical  tree.  Pinching 
it  off  at  a  greater  or  less  length,  depends  upon  the  vigor  of 
the  tree ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stopped  when  six 
or  eight  inches  long.  If  stopped  too  short,  it  will  make  all 
the  dormant  buds  below  break  too  strong ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  incipient  fruit  spurs,  fresh  shoots  will  be  formed,  which 
will  need  pinching  again. 

Proceed,  in  this  way,  to  stop  all  the  side  shoots,  unless 
they  are  wanted  to  fill  some  vacant  place,  all  over  the  tree, 
afterwards  pinching  the  main  shoots,  to  give  shape  to  the 
head.  If  the  -growth  is  carefully  watched,  the  results  of  this 
process  will  be  soon  apparent,  and  spurs  will  be  formed 
along  the  branches  which  will  become  bearing  shoots  in  the 
second  or  third  year,  sometimes  the  first :  but  with  trees 
upon  the  pear,  not  often  till  the  second  or  third.  Repeat 
the  pinching  as  often  as  the  buds  break  on  the  shoots  already 
operated  upon,  until  the  growth  begins  to  slacken  in  autumn, 
when  it  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  final  pruning  left  to 
be  completed  after  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Though  summer  pruning  is  applied  principally  to  the 
pear,  it  may  be  adopted  with  equal  benefit  upon  the  apple, 
plum  and  other  fruits,  especially  the  peach,  only  with  some 
modification,  as  the  latter  tree  does  not  form  spurs,  but  bears 
only  on  the  young  wood  of  this  year.  It  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  pinched  but  once,  and  not  later  than  the  last  of  July, 
otherwise  the  shoots  will  be  too  weak,  and  make  too  late  a 
growth,  to  form  fruit  buds. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — Trees  already  coming  into  bearing 
need  much  attention  in  regard  to  thinning  the  crop,  especially 
with  some  prolific  sorts  of  the  pear — the  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchess  and  Passe  Golmar,  for  example 
These  set  their  fruit  so  abundantly,  that  if  all  were  allowed 
to  grow,  they  would  not  only  be  small  and  indifferent,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  injure  the  tree  if  young.     Some 
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kinds  have  their  fruit  very  regularly  distributed  over  the 
branches,  like  the  Beurr^  Bosc,  Swan's  Orange,  Dix,  Colum- 
bia, &c. ;  and  if  these  are  not  thinned,  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
better,  and  the  trees  receive  less  injury  from  the  crop.  With 
the  luxuriant  sorts,  the  thinning  process  should  be  com- 
menced at  once,  taking  off  all  but  one  in  each  cluster  im- 
mediately, and  subsequently,  after  the  insects  have  made 
their  customary  attacks,  gathering  those  in  which  they  have 
established  themselves,  and  thus  not  only  relieve  the  tree, 
but  accomplish  something  towards  destroying  the  progeny 
for  another  year.  We  believe  that  if  thinning  was  promptly 
attended  to,  and  all  the  wormy  specimens  picked  before  they 
were  allowed  to  fall,  in  a  few  years  the  insects  would  cease  to 
commit  any  very  serious  injury,  and  there  would  be  a  better 
selection  in  the  important  operation  of  thinning.  The  early 
sprts  of  pears  should  have  their  thinning  done  immediately, 
complete ;  but  the  later  varieties  may  be  gathered  as  we  have 
above  detailed. 

The  amateur  cultivator  rarely  thins  his  fruit  enough, — 
the  desire  to  procure  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  plantation 
tempts  him  to  allow  his  trees  to  bear  too  freely ;  but  it  is 
a  fatal  error,  and  one  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  dwarf  trees  (pears  on  the  quince)  into  disrepute. 
The  prolific  bearing  sorts  produce  abundantly  on  the  pear, 
but  when  to  their  abundance  is  added  the  still  more  prolific 
character  of  the  quince,  one  or  two  heavy  crops  give  the 
trees  such  a  check  that  they  recover  slowly,  or  live  out  a 
miserable  existence. 

There  is  no  rule  that  can  be  given  to  guide  the  novice  in 
fruit  culture,  so  much  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  &c. ; 
but  if  we  say  a  tree  three  or  four  years  old  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  over  a  dozen  specimens,  we  set  it  within 
bounds.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  yearly,  as  the  tree 
acquires  age  and  strength,  till  the  sixth  or  eighth  year,  when 
it  may  be  allowed  to  produce  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
pears.  Now  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  very  small 
dwarf  pear  trees  bearing  fifty  or  more  specimens;  and  it  is 
not  till  dear  experience  has  taught  the  lesson^  that  this  mistake 
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k  diacoTered  and  avoided.  The  habits  of  the  different  sorts 
of  pears  must  be  known,  to  proceed  with  judicious  thinning ; 
still,  the  general  rule  which  we  have  given,  will  answer 
every  purpose  till  such  knowledge  is  acquired.  It  is  better 
to  err  on  the  right  side,*and  thin  too  much  rather  than  not 
enough. 

Mulching. — In  our  warm  and  variable  climate,  where  we 
experience  such  seasons  of  drought,  the  energies  of  the  cul- 
tivator are  often  expended  without  any  adequate  return.  No 
sooner  does  a  plantation  of  trees  begin  to  show  its  beautiful 
fruit,  than  one  of  our  long  and  parching  droughts  sets  in ; 
the  trees,  perhaps,  show  little  diminution  of  vigor,  but  the 
promising  fruits  of  June  become  withered,  cracked  and 
knurly  specimens  by  the  end  of  August.  The  process  goes 
on  gradually,  and  only  to  attentive  eyes  is  it  observed  till 
too  late  to  be  remedied.  Knowing  the  tendency  of  many 
of  our  best  pears  to  be  subject  to  this  injury,  the  cultivator 
will  guard  against  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Liberal 
quantities  of  water  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and  usually 
check  the  evil ;  but  this  element  is  not  always  at  hand  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  do  any  good,  and  the  labor  of  supply- 
ing it  is  expensive.  Other  expedients  must  be  resorted  to,  such 
as  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil,  mulching,  &c.  The 
former  operation  is  always  attended  with  good  results,  but 
mulching  is  more  effectual,  and  should  be  resorted  to  in  all 
thin  and  shallow  soils  at  least,  and  if  in  deep  ones  all  the 
better.  A  thin  layer  of  strawy  manure,  old  compost,  tan, 
leaves  or  hay  should  be  spread  over  the  ground  to  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  tree.  We  say  thin,  be- 
cause we  think  it  more  beneficial  than  if  thiek  ;  the  rationale 
of  this  is,  that  a  thick  covering  entirely  excludes  the  air, 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  roots,  while  it  serves  no  available 
object ;  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  checking  evaporation, 
and  a  small  quantity  does  this  as  well  as  a  large  one ;  be- 
sides, the  dews  which  fall  on  the  latter  do  not  reach  the 
roots  so  readily  as  on  the  former.  If  the  mulching  material 
contains  within  itself  enriching  substances,  it  is  of  course 
better  than  that  which  does  not ;  on  this  account  we  prefer 
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manure,  eithetr  old  or  new.  It  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface  immediately.  It  effectually  checks  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and,  when  water  is  given,  it  prevents  the  surface 
from  becoming  hard  and  baked,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
water  is  applied  in  dry  weather. 

Watering. — There  are  few  sorts  of  pears  which  do  not,  in 
our  climate,  at  some  period  of  the  summer  need  water.  Some- 
times the  early  part  of  the  season  is  dry,  and  the  latter  moist ; 
and  again,  the  early  part  is  wet,  and  the  latter  dry.  In  either 
case,  there  will  be  need  of  artificial  watering,  if  the  object 
is  to  have  the  best  fruit.  On  thin  soils  it  is  still  more  neces- 
sary, and  success  cannot  be  complete  without  it.  There 
have  been  objections  made  to  frequent  watering,  and  justly 
too ;  but  this  has  been  because  it  has  not  been  given  with 
judgment.  If  the  advice  is  to  water,  all  trees  are  watered 
alike — the  newly  planted,  the  young,  and  bearing  trees; 
hence  the  advice  to  water  often  would  be  attended  with 
injurious  results, — ^for  more  newly  planted  trees  are  killed 
by  constant  soakings,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Water 
should  not  be  administered  till  the  tree  is  able  to  digest  it. 
Recently  planted,  it  is  unable  to  do  so ;  but  as  soon  as  firmly 
rooted,  and  .the  demand  for  supplies  of  sap  are  made  by  the 
rapid  growth,  it  may  then  be  given  freely,  and  with  the  best 
results.  One  other  injury  there  is,  too,  connected  with 
watering  even  large  trees ;  this  is  the  chilling  the  surface 
soil,  and  causing  it  to  bake  and  become  hard,  and  imperme- 
able to  the  dews  and  air.  This  is  to  be  avoided.  Water 
should  be  given  in  liberal  quantities,  so  that  it  may  reach 
the  bottom  roots,  and  the  surface  should  be  stirred  (when  it 
is  not  mulched)  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry  enough  to  lose  its 
adhesiveness.  In  an  article  in  our  last  number,  (p.  241,) 
we  alluded  to  the  great  benefits  of  watering ;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  we  forgot  to  quote  some  remarks  of  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  president  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, showing  the  great  importance  of  water  in  vegetation, 
and  refuting  the  idea  that  its  application,  even  during  sun- 
shine— ^which  to  some  gardeners  is  such  a  bugbear — ^results 
in  any  injury  whatever. 
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'( The  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage to  plants,  of  almost  every  kind,  during  wann  and 
bright  weather,  is,  I  believe,  very  much  greater  than  any 
gardener,  who  has  not  seen  the  result,  will  be  inclined  to 
suppose  possible ;  and  it  is  greater  than  I  myself  could  have 
believed  upon  any  other  evidence  than  that  of  actual  ex- 
perience. 

'^  When  water  is  distributed  in  the  usual  quantity  from  the 
watering  pan,  its  effects,  for  a  short  time,  are  almost  always 
beneficial,  by  wetting  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But,  if 
water  thus  given  be  not  continued  regularly,  injurious  effects 
will  follow ;  for  the  roots  of  plants  (as  I  have  shown  in  the 
PhiL  Tran^.)  extend  themselves  most  rapidly  wherever  they 
find  proper  moisture  and  food — ^and,  if  the  surface  alone  be 
wetted,  the  roots  extend  themselves  superficially  only,  and 
the  plants,  consequently,  become  more  subject  to  injury  from 
drought  than  they  would  have  been  if  no  water  had  been 
given  them, — a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  observant  gardener.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  soil  is  irrigated,  it  is  wetted  to  a  great  depth;  and 
a  single  watering,  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  is,  in  almost  all 
cases,  fully  sufficient. 

"  It  may  be  objected,  that  excess  of  rain  is  more  often 
injurious  in  the  climate  of  England  than  the  drought ;  but 
in  wet  seasons,  plants  suffer  owing  to  want  of  light,  and, 
generally,  of  warmth.  And  I  feel  confident  that,  if  the 
same  quantity  of  rain  which  the  soil  receives  in  out  wettest 
summer,  were  to  fall  only  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
evening  and  three  in  the  following  morning,  and  the  sun 
were  to  shine  brightly  and  warmly  through  the  whole  of  the 
days,  no  injurious  effects  will  follow ;  and  any  experienced 
gardener  knows  with  what  luxuriance  and  rapidity  plants 
of  every  species  grow  in  hot  and  bright  weather,  after  the 
ground  has  been  drenched  with  water  by  thunder  storms." 

This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  watering ;  and  it  bears 
us  out  in  our  remarks,  that  the  "  hot  and  bright  sunshine  " 
of  our  climate,  which  we  always  have,  will  never  injure  our 
best  fruits,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
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extremities  of  the  roots.  Watering  in  driblets  is  the  bane 
of  all  good  gardening,  both  in  doors  and  out.  Thousands 
of  fine  plants  are  lost  every  year  from  this  constant  shaking 
the  water  pot  at  the  plants,  instead  of  giving  the  soil  a  com- 
plete drenching  ;  and  thousands  of  newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  are  yearly  spoiled  from  the  same  cause.  Let  it,  then, 
be  fully  understood,  that  water  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
elements  of  vegetation,  when  administered  abundantly  and 
at  the  right  time. 


THE  ART  OP  CLEARING  A  WOOD  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

LANDSCAPE. 

BT     WILSON    rLAGO. 

When  the  pioneer  of  the  wilderness  is  opening  a  tract 
of  forest,  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  it  is  very  properly  his 
cus^m  to  cut  down  all  the  trees,  as  one  would  mow  the 
graA  in  a  field.  If  any  trees  are  left  standing  in  the  space, 
they  are  such  as  are  growing  upon  a  barren  knoll  or  declivity, 
where  they  occupy  useless  ground,  and  would  serve  to  break 
the  force  of  the  winds.  It  is  not  the  design  of  these  remarks 
to  offer  any^  hints  to  the  pioneer,  who  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
governed  by  those  rules  that  serve  his  own  immediate  in- 
terest and  convenience.  But  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
very  little  of  the  primitive  forest  remains ;  and,  in  the  pres- 
ent growth  of  wood,  there  are  many  well-formed  trees  that 
are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  many  groups  of  trees  which 
are  more  valuable  than  anything  elsQ  that  could  be  made  to 
occupy  their  places.  Hence,  when  one  is  employed  in  clear- 
ing a  wood,  he  must  exercise  a  great  deal  of  judgment  and 
discrimination,  or  he  may  not  only  injure  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  but  seriously  impair  the  value  of  his  estate,  while 
he  is  reducing  his  woodlands  to  tillage. 

The  errors  which  have  been  most  generally  committed 
arise  from  the  habit  of  overlooking  the  great  comparative 
value,  as  objects  in  the  landscape,  of  fully  developed  trees 
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of  a  large  size — of  the  usefalness  of  trees  on  barren  ridges 
and  elevations,  and  of  their  importance  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  for  shade.  Trees  are  as  important  to  our 
comfort  in  winter  as  in  suminer,  and  as  necessary  to  protect 
our  pastures  and  our  cultivated  grounds  from  the  cold  and 
the  winds,  as  to  shelter  our  enclosures  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  But  the  object  of  my  present  inquiries  is  to  ascertain, 
when  clearing  a  wood,  the  character  of  those  trees  which 
form  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the  landscape,  and  the, 
nature  of  those  situations  from  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
removed. 

Foremost  in  the  catalogue  of  those  which  might  be  left 
standing  alone  in  the  clearing,  is  the  American  elm.  This 
tree,  on  account  of  its  habit  of  dividing  its  main  stem  into 
several  equal  and  diverging  branches,  may  often  be  found  in 
a  dense  wood,  possessed  of  a  very  good  shape,— dividing,  as 
usual,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  differing  from  an  elm  that  had  grown  in  an 
open  field,  only  by  the  greater  length  and  slendemess  of  its 
divergent  branches.  Such  individuals  might  be  left  on  the 
spot,  after  the  other  trees  have  been  removed,  and  eventually 
will  attain  a  very  beautiful  shape.  But  even  if  the  elm,  after 
the  manner  of  other  trees  in  the  forest,  has  sent  up  a  single 
undivided  shaft  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  it  might 
still  be  preserved  with  advantage,  as  it^  would  soon  become 
clothed,  from  its  root  to  its  summit,  with  a  wreath  of  its  own 
vine-like  branches,  and  form  a  magnificent  plume — ^bending 
over  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  charming  the  sight  by  its 
beauty,  no  less  than  by  its  singularity.  One  remarkable 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  American  elm  is,  that  among  all 
the  varieties  of  shape  wfiich  it  assumes,  if  left  to  itself,  each 
one  is  striking  and  beautiful. 

The  trees  most  decidedly  ill-adapted  to  make  a  good  ap^ 
pearance,  and  to  be  serviceable,  when  left  in  a  clearing,  are 
those  which  have  the  strongest  inclination  to  send  up  a 
single  stem,  without  subdivision.  Such  are  all  the  trees  of 
the  pine  and  fir  tribe.  With  the  exception  of  those  indi* 
viduals  which  have  been  caused  to  divide  into  several 
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branches,  by  the  loss,  when  young,  of  their  leading  shoot, 
no  pines  or  firs,  that  have  grown  up  in  a  forest,  can  ever 
acquire  a  comely  shape  after  the  wood  has  been  cleared 
away  from  them.  Trees  of  this  kind  are  occasionally 
diverted,  by  accident,  from  their  normal  growth,  and  finely 
subdivided,  like  an  elm.  Such  anomalops  individuals  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  preserved.  These  exceptions, 
however,  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  and,  when  a  tree  of  good 
form  and  proportions  is  found  in  a  wood,  it  is  usually  the 
occupant  of  a  vacant  space,  standing  on  an  island,  in  a  bog, 
or  upon  a  rock,  that  protects  it  from  the  encroachment  of 
neighboring  trees. 

It  is  the  elongated  shape  of  the  trees  in  a  forest,  and'  not 
their  inability  to  bear  the  force  of  the  winds,  that  renders  it 
commonly  unadvisable  to  save  them.  Many  groups  of  trees 
might  be  saved  upon  knolls  and  declivities ;  but  we  seldom 
find,  in  the  primitive  forest,  a  tree  that  would  ever  become 
a  good  standard.  In  a  new  growth  there  are  frequent  spaces 
that  are  not  filled,  allowing  the  few  trees  that  occupy  them  to 
grow  without  any  stint.  Hence  in  New  England,  except 
the  mountainous  districts,  there  is  seldom  a  tract  of  wood- 
land in  which  we  may  not  find  an  abundance  of  trees  that 
would  become  excellent  standards,  if  left  in  a  clearing.  In 
a  pasture,  these  solitary  trees  and  occasional  groups  would 
be  invaluable,  not  only  for  the  shade  and  shelter  they  afford 
to  grazing  animals,  but  for  the  improvement  which  they  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  to  the  pasture  by  the 
dropping  of  their  foliage. 

There  are  certain  species  of  trees  which  have  suflBcient 
vigor  to  supply  themselves  with  lateral  branches,  and  will 
eventually  form  good  standards,  though  they  may  have  been 
considerably  elongated  in  a  forest.  But  the  majority  of  trees 
can  never  mend  their  shape  after  it  has  once  been  ruined. 
It  will  commonly  be  found  necessary  to  destroy  all  the 
largest  trees,  and  save  those  of  middling  size  which  are 
not  irrecoverably  misshapen.  When  full  grown  trees,  of  an 
elongated  shape,  are  saved,  their  tops  will  not  increase  after 
they  are  left  alone ;  but  half  grown  trees,  of  a  vigorous  habit. 
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will  often  obtain  a  good  spread  of  branches.  Oaks,  of  eyery 
species  are  commonly  spoiled  by  growing  in  a  dense  wood. 
The  majestic  character  of  the  oak  requires  that  its  trunk 
should  be  short.  A  tall,  slender  oak  is  wanting  in  grandeur, 
and  can  never  attain  any  beauty  or  grace  without  it.  An 
oak  must  always  be  either  majestic,  or  ugly  and  worthless. 

If  well  formed  single  trees  cannot  be  found  that  may  be 
advantageously  saved  in  a  clearing,  groups  of  trees,  on  sud- 
den swells  and  declivities,  and  small  clumps,  may  supply  the 
deficiency.  Often,  in  a  second  growth  of  forest  trees,  some 
may  be  found,  arranged  in  very  beautiful  clumps,  which,  if 
left  standing,  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  single  wide- 
spreading  tree.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  species 
which  spring  up  vigorously  around  a  parent  stem  that  has 
been  cut  down.  Many  fine  clumps  of  maples  and  beeches 
are  produced  in  this  manner — ^but  oaks  of  this  description 
are  seldom  valuable.  When  such  a  clump  is  preserved,  the 
feeble  and  slender  individuals  ought  always  to  be  removed 
from  it. 

These  may  be  called  homogeneous  clumps ;  and  they  will 
make  more  wood,  by  their  increase  in  a  given  length  of 
time,  than  any  single  tree  of  the  species  could  make  in  the 
same  soil  and  situation.  But  there  are  also  heterogeneous 
clumps,  which,  though  more  rarely  forming  so  unique  an 
,  assemblage,  deserve  to  be  saved.  The  different  species, 
when  thus  grouped  together,  afford  many  pleasing  harmonies 
and  contrasts,  in  the  colors  and  forms  of  their  foliage, 
especially  in  the  autumn. 

But  the  greatest  danger  of  acting  without  judgment  occurs 
when  one  is  clearing  a  half-wooded  pasture.  In  such  lands, 
the  trees  being  comparatively  sparse,  have  formed  many 
beautiful  groups,  that  add  great  attractions  to  the  landscape, 
and  afford  protection  to  the  grazing  herds.  When  a  farmer 
clears  such  a  pasture  for  tillage,  he  is  too  apt  to  prize  these 
trees  at  too  low  a  value,  and  to  cut  down  all  those  which  are 
profitable  for  their  timber.  Many  a  land-owner  has  thereby 
ruined  an  estate,  and  rendered  it  unsalable, — while  his  neigh- 
bor, though  possessed  of  less  skill  as  a  cultivator,  has  allowed 
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his  trees  to  stand  in  irregular  groups  over  all  his  estate,  which 
has  thus  become  highly  eligible  as  a  country  residence  for  a 
citizen  of  wealth  and  taste.  Of  two  farms,  equal  in  soil 
and  situation,  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of 
large  trees,  or  groups  of  trees  upon  it,  in  different  places,  will 
always  command  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  commercial  town. 


POMOLOGICAL    GOSSIP. 

New  Pears. — We  conclude  our  notices  of  new  pears,  from 
our  last  number. 

Bergamot  de  Millepieds,  (Goubault.)  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish ;  skin  greenish,  rather  dark,  dotted ;  flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  first  rate.     Ripens  in  September. 

General  Canrobert,  (Robert.)  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
resembling  a  St.  Germain  ;  skin  yellow  at  maturity,  dotted 
with  russety  spots ;  flesh  delicate^  melting.  Ripens  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.     First  rate. 

Leon  le  Clerg  de  Louvain,  (Van  Mons.)  First  quality. 
Ripe  in  December  and  January. 

Lieutenant  Poitevin,  (Flon  GroUeau.)  Fruit  very  sim- 
ilar in  form  and  size  to  the  Colmar  d'Aremberg  ;  skin  yel- 
low, more  or  less  covered  with  spots  and  stripes  of  russet ; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  half  melting,  excellent.  Ripe  from  Feb- 
ruary to  April.     First  rate. 

L'Inconstante,  (Bivort.)  First  quality,  large.  Ripe  from 
September  to  November. 

Louis  DupoNT,  (Durieux.)  Fruit  large,  melting ;  flesh 
white  ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  with  a  very  agreeable  per- 
fume. Tree  vigorous,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Madame  Millet,  (Millet.)  Fruit  very  much  resembling 
the  Brown  Beurr^  in  form  and  color,  and  equal  to  the  Urban- 
iste  in  quality;  flesh  white,  delicate,  fine,  half  melting, 
sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.     It  is  said  to  surpass,  with- 
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out  doubt,  the  Easter  Beurr^.     Ripe  in  March  and  April. 
First  rate. 

Madame  Adelaide  Reyes,  (S.  Van  Mons.)  Fruit  medium 
or  large,  irregularly  turbinated,  of  the  Bergamot  form.  Skin 
citron  yellow,  striped  with  reddish  brown,  dotted  with 
pale  russet,  and  spotted  with  black ;  flesh  white,  half  fine, 
melting ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  with  a  most  agreeable 
perfume.  Always  first  quality.  Tree  very  vigorous  and 
very  productive,  suitable  for  orchards  or  pyramids. 

Maria  de  Nantes,  (Gamier.)  Fruit  medium  size,  tur- 
binate ;  skin  clear  green,  nearly  covered  with  reddish  brown, 
slightly  colored  on  the  sunny  side,  and  regularly  spotted 
with  grayish  dots ;  flesh  white,  fine,  melting ;  juice  abun- 
dant, very  sugary,  and  perfumed.     November. 

Marie  Louise  d'Accle,  (Uambier.)  Fruit  as  large  as  the 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  very  melting  ;  juice  abundant,  vinous,  and 
most  excellent.  Tree  very  productive,  for  orchards  or  pyra- 
mids. Produced  from  the  Marie  Louise.  Ripe  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  [This  may  be  only  the  old  Marie  Louise 
under  a  new  name.] 

Marechal  Pellissier,  (Floh  GroUeau.)  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oval  ovoid  ;  skin  yellow,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  first  rate.  Tree  very  pro- 
ductive.    Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

NouvELLE  FuLviE,  (Gregoirc.)  Fruit  very  large,  pyri- 
form,  pyramidal,  very  uneven  on  the  surface ;  skin  yellowish 
citron,  colored  with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  striped, 
spotted,  and  marked  with  brownish  red ;  flesh  yellowish 
white,  very  fine,  melting,  buttery ;  juice  abundant,  sugary, 
with  an  exquisite  perfume,  approaching  that  of  the  Passe 
Colmar.  Always  first  quality.  Tree  of  medium  vigor,  pro- 
ductive, suitable  for  pyramids.     January  and  February. 

Poire  Rousselon,  (Berckmans.)  Tree  of  medium  vigor, 
for  pyramids  on  quince  or  pear  ;  fruit  medium  size,  form  of 
a  Doyenni ;  skin  citron  yellow  at  maturity,  dotted  with 
russet,  and  deeply  colored  on  the  sunny  side;  flesh  fine, 
half  melting ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  acid,  with  an 
agreeable  perfume.     First  quality.     February. 
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Princb  Albert,  (Bivort.)  Fruit  large,  pyramidal ;  flesh 
half  buttery  and  melting.     First  quality.     April. 

RoussELKT  Yanderweken,  (Gregoire.)  Fruit  small,  ex- 
quisite.    End  of  October. 

ScHAHiN  Ghrtret,  (from  the  Crimea.)  A  superb  pear, 
of  an  original  form,  very  melting,  sugary,  and  musky. 
September  and  October. 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  (Flon  GroUeau.)  Fruit  small, 
russety ;  flesh  sugary,  half  melting.  Ripe  in  January. 
First  rate. 

SncREE  D0  CoMicE,  (G.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Angers.)  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  turbinate,  irregularly  formed ;  skin  yellow, 
coTeredwith  green  and  russet  dots;  flesh  tender,  and  sugary. 
Second  r$tte.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

Sbraphine  Ovtn,  (S.  Van  Mons.)  Fruit  medium  size, 
roundish  turbinate ;  skin  smooth,  clear  yellow,  striped  with 
dull  red  in  the  sun,  marked  and  spotted  with  brownish  red, 
and  dotted  with  large  gray  specks;  flesh  yellowish  white,  half 
fine,  melting,  buttery ;  juice  very  abundant,  sugaiy,  vinous, 
with  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  Always  first  quality.  Tree 
vigorous  and  very  productive,  for  orchards  or  pyramids. 
Ripe  in  October. 

Great  Exhibition  or  Fruit  bt  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. — Some  time  since,  one  of  the  circulars  of 
this  society  was  sent  to  us,  announcing  a  great  exhibition 
of  fruits  to  be  held  in  London  in  October  next,  to  which  all 
foreign  cultivators  were  invited  to  compete.  The  prizes 
are  liberal,  though  that  would  be  the  least  inducement  for 
our  cultivators  to  send  fruit  so  far.  The  object  would  rather 
be,  to  show  to  what  success  we  have  attained  in  the  culture 
of  fruit,  and  to  make  known  many  of  our  fine  American 
seedlings.  We  had  intended  to  give  an  extract  from  the 
schedule  of  premiums  as  soon  as  we  could  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dd  so,  and  we  are  now  reminded  of  it  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  who  recently  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  C.  Went- 
worth  Dilke,  Esq.,  and  requested  us  to  call  attention  to^it. 
We  copy  the  letter  with  great  pleasure,  and  append  the  list 
of  prizes : 
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My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you 
programmes  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  for  this  year,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
willing  to  persuade  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Boston  private  growers,  to  send  over  fruit  for  the  October 
exhibition,  (the  24th.)  You  will  observe  that  this  year  we 
invite  competition  from  abroad ;  a  resolution  I  had  great 
pleasure,  as  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  in  voting 
for.  That  fruit  will  stand  well,  we  all  know  by  the  ad- 
mirable supply  America  sends  us  of  one  of  the  best  of  our 
eating  apples — ^the  Newtown ;  and  I  personally  brought  over 
watermelons,  which  were  still  in  fine  order  a  week  after  my 
arrival, — and  one  that  has  been  sent  me  since  was  also  ia 
perfection.  The  fruit  I  brought  over  I  had  simply  packed 
in  hay  and  straw,  in  a  stout  wicker  basket,  and  it  was  placed 
in  the  luggage  hold.  Whether  it  would  stand  better  in  the 
steward's  ice-cupboard,  I  know  not. 

Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Boston  growers  will 
be  tempted  by  the  prizes.  The  competition  must  be  for  the 
honor ;  but  in  my  individual  capacity,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure,  if  any  fruit  is  sent  over,  in  seeing  to  its  proper  dis- 
play, with  all  honor  to  the  name  of  the  contributors  j  and 
I  will  also  personally  undertake  to  pay  all  expenses  that  may 
be  incurred  from  the  time  of  landing,  so  that  Boston  ex- 
hibitors may  be  under  no  apprehension  of  unknown  demands 
springing  up.  Ygur  wall  fruit  is,  I  suppose,  all  over  by  the 
date ;  but  if  there  are  any  of  the  late  peaches  tempted  by 
your  Indian  summer,  careful  picking  and  careful  packing  in 
silver  paper  will  help  over  many  a  long  day ;  and  a  little 
care,  on  the  part  of  the  steward  of  the  steamer,  will  perhaps 
keep  them  from  air  and  wet,  and  get  them  despatched  to  me 
immediately  on  arrival  at  Liverpool,  instead  of  being  hawked 
about  there. 

If  anything  can  be  done  by  the  London  society  for  the 
Boston  society,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  as  a  member  of 
the  council,  in  bringing  the  subject  forward. —  Yours  truly ^ 
C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  79  Sloane  street,  London,  8.  W., 
12th  May,  1857. 
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It  will  be  noticed,  by  Mr.  Dilke's  letter,  that  fruit  can  be 
safely  sent  to  London,  particularly  apples  and  pears.  The 
time  of  the  exhibition  is  rather  late  for  peaches,  and  if  it 
was  not,  we  are  fearful  they  would  not  reach  London  in 
such  a.  condition  as  to  give  us  any  credit,  though  they  might 
eat  quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  forced  peaches  of  the 
English  gardens.  But  in  apples,  if  the  season  proves  favor- 
able, some  of  our  extensive  orchardists  can  make  a  superb 
display ;  and  of  pears,  as  great  a  number,  if  not  as  fine,  as 
the  best  French  or  Belgian  fruit  gardens.  It  would  be  of 
real  benefit  to  have  our  fine  native  kinds  seen  in  their  best 
condition — ^not  only  in  showing  how  great  a  fruit-raising 
country  this  is,  but  in  making  known  the  great  number 
of  native  seedlings,  and  their  high  excellence,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  never  been  seen  or  tasted  by  any  of  the 
pomologists  of  Europe. 

We  append  the  entire  list  of  the  premiums  offered,  both 
home  and  foreign ;  should  not  the  pride  or  patriotism  of  our 
cultivators*  be  enough  to  induce  them  to  send  their  finest 
specimens. 

Fruit  Exhibition  at  Willis's  Rooms,  Saturday,  Oct.  34. 


I.     Collections  of  fruit;  (Fhiiierert  orUy),  - 

n.     Grapes  : 

a.  Three  bunches  of  Muscats,     ... 

6.  Do.  of  other  white  kinds, 

c  Do.  of  Black  Hamburgh, 

d.  Do.  of  other  Black  kinds, 

c  Collections — (FhHigners  only), 

f.  Boxes  of  15  lbs.  weight-iMarkd  Gardmarg  only),   3        2        1 

in.     Pine  Apples  : 

a.  Threes, 

5.  Single  specimens,  ....       - 


PrlMt  oiftred. 

£4 

£3 

£2 

2 

1 

15s. 

2 

1 

15*. 

2 

1 

159. 

2 

1 

15s. 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

159. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

15s. 

10*. 

IV.     Pears  ;  of  Home  growth : 

0.  Twelve  sorts ;  six  of  each,      -        .       -       . 
h.  Six  sorts ;  six  of  each,    ..... 
c.  Single  dishes  of  desert  kiilds,  of  one  sort,  con- 
taining six  fruit,         15*.    10*.    10*. 
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d  Single  dishes  of  kitchen  kinds,  of  one  sort,  con- 
taining six  frail,        15ff.    lOt.    l(k. 

V.     Pkaes;  f^  Foreign  growth: 

a.  Twehe  sorts;  six  of  each,     -       -       -       •   £3     £3     £1 

ft.  Six  sorts;  six  of  each, 1      15t.    lOt. 

e.  Single  dishes  of  dessert  kinds,  of  one  sort,  con- 
taining six  finiit,         ISs.    IQt.    IQi. 

d,  Do.  of  kitchen  kinds,  of  one  sort,  con- 
taining six  frait,         ISt.    lOi.    I0». 

VI.     Amxs;  ofHomt  growth: 

A.  Twelve  sorts ;  six  of  each,     -       -       -        •     S       1      ISt. 

6.  Single  dishes  of  dessert  kinds,  of  one  sort»  con- 
taining six  firuit,        159.    lOlt.    lOlf. 

c  Do.       of  kitchen  kinds,  of  one  sort,  con- 

taining six  frait,        .....    15«.    lOf.    10b. 

VIL     Afplxs;  tf  Rreign  grwwih : 

a.  Twelve  sorts ;  six  of  each,     -       -       -       -      3        1      ISg, 
h.  Single  dishes  of  dessert  kinds,  of  one  sort,  oon- 

taining  six  frnit,        .....    iSt.    iQf.    iQg, 
c           Do.       of  kitchen  kinds,  of  one  sort,  con- 
taining six  fruit,        ISs.    lOf.    lOt. 

VnL     OnAHWEs,  Lemons  ard  Citeohb  : 

A.  Collections  of  Foreign  growth,       -       -       -     3       2       1 
ft.        Do.       of  Home  growth,  -       -       -       -      9        1      15f. 

CL     PxAcnxs;  single  dish,  containing  six  specimens,  ISt.    IQt.    lOli. 

X.     NxcTAEiiixs,    do.  do.  do.  ISs.    lOs.    1Q». 

XL     Muoiis;  single  fiuit, 15f.    1Q».    10s. 

XIL     Plums  and  Prunes;   of  either  English  or 
Foreign  growth: 
a.  A  collectiiin  of  three  sorts,  twelve  froitof  each,     I      15f.    lOli. 
ft.  Single  dishes  of  one  sort,  containing  twelve  fhiit,  15f.    IQt.    lOt. 

Xra.     Fios, 1  15t.  IQt. 

XIV.  Alpine  STEAwnanics,       ....      1  15t.  lOt. 

XV.      CUEEANTS, ISt.  lOt.  lOt. 

XVL     Raspbbeeies, ISt.  10^  IQt. 

XVn.  fiuoBNiA  UoNi — For  single  dishes  of  this  valoable  new  frnit  two 
prizes  are  oflfered  by  C.  W.  Dilke,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S^— the  tet  of 
£3»  the  second  of  £1. 

The  fruit  must  reach  London  for  delivery  October  23d. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACH  TREES  IN  POTS. 

WBOH  THB  QAUDSNIRS'  OHBONCOUL 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  tree  in  pots  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  in  our 
Magazijie.  As  long  ago  as  1836,  in  our  second  volume,  we 
prepared  an  article  detailing  its  cultivation  in  this  way,  and 
advised  all  who  would  wish  to  procure  an  annual  crop  of 
this  delicious  fruit,  to  grow  it  in  this  manner.  Though  so 
long  since,  very  few  have  adopted  this  system  of  culture, 
notwithstanding  it  is  such  a  favorite  fruit,  and  so  uncertain 
a  crop  in  our  severe  climate. 

We  have,  however,  continued  to  cultivate  the  peach  in 
this  way,  and  have  had  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the 
very  richest  fruit, — richer,  indeed,  than  that  under  out-door 
culture ;  for  the  crop  ripens  at  the  warmest  period  of  the 
year,  in  July,  and  the  peaches  acquire  their  highest  aroma. 
The  trees  are  easily  managed,  produce  certain  crops,  and 
should  be  grown  in  this  manner  by  every  one  who  possesses 
a  grapery. 

We  do  not  know,  after  the  experience  of  twenty  years, 
as  we  can  add  anything  to  what  we  said  at  that  time. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  it,  it  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
our  previous  article.  But  for  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  access  to  our  early  volumes,  we  copy  the  following 
valuable  information.  It  is  the  best  advice  we  have  met 
with  for  the  management  of  the  trees,  and  should  receive  the 
attention  of  all  who  love  a  good  peach,  and  would  secure 
an  annual  crop  of  the  finest  quality. 

We  may  add,  that  in  our  climate  the  trees  should  always 
be  removed  to  the  open  air  in  June,  when  the  peaches  are 
the  size  of  small  plums,  and  they  thus  acquire  the  excellence 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  can  in-door  fruits  attain. 
Forced  peaches,  as  those  are  usually  called  that  are  raised  in 
vineries,  are  tasteless  things,  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
fruit  ripened  in  the  open  air. 
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In  England,  the  construction  of  "orchard  bouses,"  so 
called,  for  the  cultiration  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
is  yearly  attracting  more  attention.  Pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  and  even  apples,  are  raised  in  this  way.  But,  ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  all  fruits  succeed  so  well  in 
our  climate,  that  there  is  no  need  of  growing  any  of  them 
under  glass  but  the  peach  or  nectarine. — En. 

The  cultiyation  of  peach  trees  in  pots  has,  of  late  years, 
increased  very  much,  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  it  be- 
comes better  understood,  and  the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 
Every  garden,  great  and  small,  should  possess  peach  trees  in 
pots ;  and  that  not  in  scores  but  in  hundreds.  Though  it  is 
preferable  to  have  a  house  entirely  for  such  trees,  still  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  equal  success  can  be  obtained 
when  grown  in  houses  with  other  things.  The  great  point 
is  to  have  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  A  good  peach  is  no  rarity  in  September.  I,  like 
most  people,  wish  to  have  a  melting  George  the  Fourth  in 
June  and  July,  and  thenceforth  through  the  season.  For  this 
purpose  artificial  heat  is  required.  The  following  mode  of 
culture  will,  if  properly  carried  out,  insure  abundant  crops. 

The  first  thing  is,  of  course,  to  get  a  supply  of  plants ; 
these  can  now  be  had  in  a  bearing  state  from  any  respectable 
nursery  ;  they  should  be  procured  as  early  in  the  autumn  as 
possible.  It  is  always  the  best  plan  for  persons  to  go  and 
choose  the  plants  themselves  whenever  it  is  convenient  to  do 
so.  When  the  trees  arrive,  examine  carefully  the  state  of  the 
roots ;  if  all  is  right  nothing  further  is  needed  until  the  plants 
are  wanted  to  force,  except  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  from 
getting  too  wet ;  but  if  any  of  the  plants  are  in  a  bad  state, 
they  should  be  shaken  out  and  fresh  potted ;  these  should  be 
marked  and  placed  by  themselves,  as  they  will  not  do  to  force 
the  next  season.  The  best  soil  for  peach  trees  in  pots  is 
good  rich  turfy  loam  and  a  little  rotten  dung.  The  soil  in 
the  pots  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  during  the  autumn  ; 
the  fibrous  roots  will  then  be  in  a  healthy  state  when  forcing 
is  commenced.     This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  trees  that  are  badly 
rooted.  When  ripe  fruit  is  required  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  forcing  should  be  conunenced  not  later  than  the  25th 
December.  And  when  it  is  required  to  have  a  succession  of 
ripe  fruit,  until  those  on  the  open  walls  are  ready,  a  fresh 
batch  of  trees  should  be  started  every  three  or  four  weeks 
to  the  end  of  March ;  each  batch  may  consist  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  trees,  according  to  means  for  growing  them  and  the 
supply  of  fruit  required. 

The  general  treatment  of  one  batch  of  trees  will  apply  to 
all.  If  the  trees  are  only  fresh  procured  from  a  nursery, 
they  must  not  be  expected  to  do  too  much  the  first  season. 
It  often  happens  that  beginners,  hearing  of  extraordinary 
things  being  done  with  peach  trees  in  pots,  expect  similar 
results  from  their  trees  the  first  season  of  their  attempt  at 
cultivation ;  and  their  failing  to  obtain  good  well-flavored 
crops  leads  to  great  disappointments.  This  occurs  to  begin- 
ners, particularly  among  amateurs,  from  a  want  of  practical 
knowledge.  From  six  to  twelve  fruit  are  the  most  that  ought 
to  be  expected  the  first  season.  When  more  are  obtained 
they  are  inferior  in  size  and  quality,  and  the  trees  will  not  be 
in  so  good  a  condition  to  force  the  next  season  as  those  from 
which  the  less  number  was  taken.  The  trees  started  in  De- 
cember should  be  commenced  with  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  by  night  and  46°  by  day.  They  should  be  well  watered 
at  starting,  they  will  not  then  require  any  heavy  waterings 
until  the  foliage  is  developed.  After  the  first  fortnight  the 
temperature  should  rise  to  46°  by  night  and  50°  by  day,  with 
an  increase  of  about  10°  with  sun  heat.  At  the  end  of  an- 
other fortnight  the  temperature  should  rise  to  about  50°  by 
night  and  65°  by  day.  The  night  temperature  should  not 
exceed  this  until  after  the  fruit  is  set.  This  is  the  rock  on 
which  so  many  beginners  suffer  shipwreck.  They  forget 
that  the  peach  must  be  flowered  under  a  comparatively  low 
degree  of  temperature ;  they  are  frightened  to  give  air,  es- 
pecially if  the  weather  be  cold  and  frosty ;  they  keep  a  close 
warm  atmosphere,  and  the  results  are,  the  petals  all  drop  off 
without  any  fruit  setting.    Whilst  peach  trees  are  in  blossoms 
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air  must  be  admitted  abundantly  by  day,  and  a  little  also  at 
night ;  precautions  must  of  course  be  taken  in  severe  weather 
to  place  some  material  over  the  openings  to  break  the  cold 
draughts  of  air.  So  long  as  the  temperature  is  kept  above 
36^  the  blossoms  are  safe,  but  only  keep  a  close  atmosphere 
and  a  high  temperature  and  there  is  a  certain  end  to  the  crop. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  as 
everything  as  regards  the  crop  depends  on  it.  By  admitting 
plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  a  night  temperature  of  about  from 
46^  to  60^,  if  the  wood  was,  previous  to  forcing,  well  ripened, 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit  will  set  than  is  ever  needed 
to  remain  for  a  crop.  The  plants  up  to  this  stage  will  not 
require  much  watering,  and  when '  any  water  is  given,  it 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  set,  and  about  the  size  of  large  peas, 
it  should  be  carefully  thinned,  and  the  shoots  will  require 
disbudding ;  too  many  should  not  be  removed  at  one  time,  it 
is  best  to  go  over  the  trees  often  and  remove  a  few  at  a  time, 
but  when  the  disbudding  is  finished  not  one  single  shoot 
should  be  retained  more  than  is  absolutely  needed  for  the 
next  year's  bearing  wood.  The  trees  should  now  be  syringed 
mornings  and  afternoons.  The  temperature  should  be  raised 
to  from  about  56^  to  60°  by  night  and  65°  by  day,  with  an 
increase  by  sun-heat  of  10°.  Air  should  be  freely  admitted. 
The  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  60°  until  the 
"stoning"  is  over,  for  this  is  a  very  critical  period  in  peach 
forcing.  After  this  the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  65° 
by  night  and  70°  by  day.  Peach  trees  will  stand  a  high 
temperature  after  this.  The  trees  should  still  be  syringed 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Prom  the  time  the  foliage  is  fully 
developed,  great  attention  should  be  given  to  watering ;  the 
trees  should  never  suffer  from  want  of  it.  I  am  no  great 
advocate  for  liquid  manure  for  peach  trees  in  pots ;  a  little 
occasionally  will  assist  the  fruit  and  do  no  great  harm,  if  it 
be  clear,  in  which  state  it  should  always  by  given,  as  when 
thick  and  full  of  sediment  it  stops  the  porosity  of  the  soil 
and  destroys  its  mechanical  condition. 
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When  the  fruit  is  approaching  maturity,  which,  when  the 
trees  are  started  in  December,  and  the  foregoing  treatment 
attended  to,  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  June,  it  should 
have  all  the  exposure  to  light  and  air  possible;  the  suppljr  of 
water  should  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  from  suffer- 
ing, and  syringing  should  be  discontinued  until  after  the  fruit 
is  all  gathered.  When  all  cleared  off,  the  trees  should  be 
kept  well  syringed  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  clear  of 
red  spider.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  trees  should  be 
set  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny,  airy  situation.  They  should  then 
be  shifted  into  larger  sized  pots,  using  the  compost  previously 
recommended.  When  potted  they  should  be  plunged,  and 
they  should  have  as  little  water  as  possible.  Tiles  or  slates 
should  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  both  to  keep 
the  surface  from  drying  and  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  The 
trees  will  make  abundance  of  fresh  roots,  which  should  be 
carefully  guarded  from  injury.  The  wood  will  from  full 
exposure  be  as  hard  as  whalebone  and  full  of  blossom  buds. 
Trees  treated  thus  will  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
forcing  the  next  season. 

The  above  mode  of  treatment  will  apply  to  the  trees  started 
at  any  subsequent  period.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  to  have 
a  succession  of  fruit,  a  fresh  batch  should  be  started  every 
three  or  four  weeks. 

All  the  trees  should  be  shifted  before  the  end  of  August, 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  get  them  to  make  all 
the  young  roots  possible  whilst  the  foliage  is  in  action  and 
before  the  short  days.  As  the  trees  started  in  March  will 
ripen  their  fruit  in  August,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  potted  before  the  end  of  that  month ;  but  all  the 
trees  that  can  should  be  shifted  as  early  in  the  month  as  pos- 
sible. But  little  in  the  way  of  pruning  is  required  for  the 
next  season's  forcing,  merely  the  shortening  of  such  shoots 
as  require  it.  Trees  treated  as  I  have  described  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  bear  a  much  better  crop  the  second  year  of  fofc- 
ing,  and  by  annually  shifting  them  they  will  continue  to 
bear  fine  fruit  for  many  years.  When  the  trees  get  into  pots 
that  are  inconveniently  large,  they  can  be  shaken  out,  piur- 
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tially  disrooted,  and  fresh  potted  int(»  as  small  pots  as  possi- 
ble. The  head  should  be  shortened  back  at  the  same  time ; 
by  these  means  large  trees  are  reduced  to  a  convenient  size. 
The  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  pots  will  doubtless  in  time 
become  as  common  as  that  of  fuchias,  when  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  its  successful  cultivation  depends  be- 
come more  generally  known,  and  this  knowledge,  thanks 
to  the  gardening  literature  of  the  present  day,  is  hourly 
spreading  and  extending  throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant. 


THE  OAKS. 

BT    WILSON    VLAOG. 


As  it  is  not  the  design  of  this  series  of  papers  to  give  a 
botanical  description  of  our  trees,  but  rather  a  general  ac- 
count of  those  which  are  the  most  important  as  objects  in 
the  landscape,  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  all  the  species 
of  each  family.  Passing  over  the  most  inconspicuous,  I 
shall  treat  only  of  those  which  are  particularly  worthy  of 
cultivation  and  preservation.  There  are  not  many  inferior 
species  among  the  oaks,  though  some  of  our  hills,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  are  nearly  covered  with  a  growth  of 
the  scrub  oak,  (ftuercus  ilicifolia,)  called  also  the  bear  oak. 
The  chincapin  oak  (Q,.  chinquapin)  is  a  still  smaller  species, 
that  grows  along  with  the  former,  though  in  less  abundance, 
and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  acorns.  These  two  oaks 
abound  in  tannin,  and  their  fruit  is  very  serviceable  to  wild 
animals  and  to  swine.  It  has  been  advised  to  use  the  land 
which  they  occupy,  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  more  valuable 
oaks  and  other  trees,  which  would  thrive  well  while  young 
Under  the  protection  of  these  shrubby  oaks,  and  finally  super- 
sede them  by  their  larger  and  more  luxuriant  growth.  This 
is  a  very  important  consideration,  as  the  lands,  while  covered 
oiily  with  these  dwarf  oaks  and  other  bushes,  are  compara- 
tively useless,  affording  but  a  meagre  pasturage,  and  admit- 
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ting  of  being  reduced  to  tillage  only  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  By  planting  the  grounds  with  white  oaks,  and 
other  useful  timber  trees,  they  would  soon  be  converted  into 
valuable  property,  and  eventually  furnish  timber  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  is  annually,  and  with  great  rapidity, 
consumed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  New  England  species  is 
the  white  oak,  (duercus  alba,)  which,  though  inferior  to  the 
red  oak  in  size,  has  the  most  of  the  characteristics  and  the 
valuable  qualities  of  the  European  oak,  and,  as  ship  timber, 
is  inferior  only  to  the  celebrated  live  oak  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  bears  its  branches  mostly  at  a  wide  angle  from 
the  main  stem,  approaching  a  horizontal  direction,  extending 
to  a  great  length,  but  making  frequent  irregular  bends,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  knotted  and  gnarled  appearance  for 
which  the  English  oak  has  been  celebrated.  The  most 
comely  shape  which  is  assumed  by  this  tree  is  an  imperfect 
hemisphere, — the  centre  of  the  circle  being  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  lower  branches  with  the  main  stem,  project- 
ing from  it  at  right  angles,  the  others  radiating  at  constantly 
diminishing  angles,  but  with  considerable  irregularity.  But 
it  is  more 'usual  to  see  the  trunk  of  the  tree  extending, 
though  not  perpendicularly,  very  near  to  the  summit,  while 
the  branches  are  given  out  crookedly  from  it,  at  irregular 
distances. 

The  leaves  of  the  white  oak,  when  they  first  appear,  have 
a  pale  cinereous  hue,  mixed  with  shades  of  purple  and  lilac. 
In  autumn  they  seldom  assume  a  deep  red  color,  but  present 
different  shades  of  an  ash  purple  or  French  chalk  hue,  turn- 
ing to  brown  as  the  colors  are  faded  by  the  frost.  The' 
shape  of  the  leaves  is  variable,  some  being  deeply  divided, 
like  those  of  the  scarlet  oak,  and  almost  linear — others  having 
large  lobes,  with  shallow  scollops.  They  are  of  a  shining 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  beneath.  They 
remain  on  the  tree  all  winter,  falling  off  when  the  new  buds 
are  put  forth  in  the  spring.  The  bark  of  the  white  oak  is 
distinguishable  at  once  by  its  light  color,  and  by  its  scaly 
surface,  without  any  deep  corrugations.   This  species,  and  the 
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swamp  white  oak,  are  the  only  indigenous  oaks  that  produce 
edible  acorns,  which,  though  varying  in  quality,  are  mostly 
free  from  bitterness,  and  sometimes  nearly  equal  to  the  frait 
of  the  chestnut.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  oblong,  and 
grow  singly  and  in  pairs.  The  trees  are  fruitful  only  once 
in  several  years,  producing  occasionally  a  very  abundant  crop. 
The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  white  oak  are  Lake 
Winnepeg  on  the  north,  where  it  attains  the  height  some- 
times of  twenty  feet ;  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west,  and 
North  Carolina  on  the  south.  At  this  point  it  yields  its 
place  to  the  live  oak  and  other  evergreen  oaks.  The  finest 
white  oaks  are  said  to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  Massachusetts,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Essex  county,  where 
all  the  largest  trees  ha^^e  been  destroyed  by  the  timberers. 
Were  it  not  for  the  protection  extended  by  men  of  wealth 
to  white  oaks  in  their  own  grounds,  all  the  large  standards 
would,  before  this  time,  have  been  destroyed.  Democracy 
is  fatal  to  all  except  political  interests.'  It  has  no  foresight. 
It  perceives  the  value  of  an  object  for  present  use,  but  it 
disdains  to  look  forward  to  the  interests  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion. Its  motto  is  progress  ]  but  this  progress  is,  in  many 
cases,  but  another  name  for  devastation.  Though  we  should 
have  many  reasons  to  lament  the  division  of  the  community 
into  two  distinct  classes  of  rich  and  poor,  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  large  estates,  will 
be  the  protection  extended  to  our  trees  and  forests,  as  well 
as  to  the  birds. 

The  swamp  white  oak  (Q,.  bicolor)  has  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  true  white  oak,  though  it  has  less  breadth, 
*  and  abounds  in  straggling  branches,  that  grow  out  from  the 
trunk  below  the  junction  of  the  larger  limbs.  The  leaves 
have  not  the  deep  sinuosities  that  mark  those  of  the  white 
oak.  They  are  almost  entire,  being  slightly  scolloped,  and 
of  a  reddish  green  tint,  but  differing  very  little  in  their  ap- 
pearance in  autumn  from  those  of  the  former  species.  These 
trees  are,  at  the  present  time,  very  important  objects  in  our 
landscape,  being  very  frequent  as  standards,  and  possessing 
a  great  deal  of  wild,  irregular  beauty.     The  wood  is  next 
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to  that  of  the  white  oak  in  value  for  ship-timber.  The 
trees  sometimes  attain  a  great  size ;  but  they  seldom  exceed 
the  height  of  thirty  feet  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  have 
not  a  proportional  breadth. 

The  dense  growth  of  branches  just  below  the  junction  of 
the  principal  limbs,  is  one  of  the  picturesque  appendages  of 
this  species,  distinguishing  it  in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  other  oaks,  and  rendering  it  highly  ornamental  to  a  wild 
or  rugged  landscape.  Above  this  growth  the  tree  seldom 
forms  a  round  head,  but  one  more  or  less  oblong  and  irregular 
in  its  general  outline.  This  shrubby  growth  is  more  promi- 
nent than  the  vinery  of  the  elm,  and  does  not  clothe  the 
whole  extent  of  the  trunk.  This  tree  runs  into  many 
varieties  in  regard  to  shape,  differing  sufficiently,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  true  type  to  constitute  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  there  may  be  a  regular  gradation  of 
varieties,  all  the  way  from  the  finest  white  oak  to  the  re- 
motest variety  of  the  swamp  white  oak. 

The  black  oak  (Q.  tinctoria)  is  at  the  head  of  another 
group,  differing  essentially  from  the  group  to  which  the 
white  oak  belongs.  This  is  the  species  that  forms  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  white  oak,  and  the  red  oak  that 
which  is  the  most  distant  from  it.  The  black  oak  is  so 
named  on  account  of  the  blackish  appearance  of  its  outer 
bark.  Its  inner  bark,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  color,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  named,  in  certain 
localities,  the  yellow  oak.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  ex- 
tremely rugged,  but  without  scales.  It  abounds  in  tannin, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  producing  many  perma- 
nent shades  of  yellow  and  brown.  ,  The  leaves  of  the  black 
oak  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  deeply  cleft  and  inversely  egg- 
shaped,  and  in  the  autumn  vary  in  their  tints  from  a  yellow 
or  orange,  to  a  reddish  brown.  I  believe  the  leaves  of  this 
species  seldom  approach  to  a  crimson. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  black  oak.  Indeed,  the 
different  species  of  the  respective  groups  seem,  like  the 
hickories,  to  blend  together  by  graduated  varieties,  so  that 
there  are  oaks  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  as  one 
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species  any  more  than  as  another  allied  species.  The  black 
oak  is  a  middling-sized  tree.  An  individual  is  seldom  found 
that  exceeds  forty  feet  in  height ;  but  it  is  a  handsomely 
shaped  tree,  a  rapid  grower,  and  highly  worthy  of  cultiTation 
for  ornament,  no  less  than  for  its  utility. 

The  scarlet  oak  (Q,.  coccinea)  resembles  the  preceding 
species  in  many  points,  though  it  is  inferior  in  value,  except 
as  a  landscape  ornament.  In  general  beauty  no  other  species 
surpasses  it.  It  has  less  inclination  to  spread  than  some  of 
the  other  species ;  but  it  exhibits  a  pleasing  regularity  of 
growth,  and  less  frequent  gaps  in  its  ramification  than  the 
white  oak  exhibits.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  polished  green, 
changing  in  autumn  to  a  bright  crimson  red.  This  is  not  a 
scarlet  hue,  like  the  coloring  of  the  tupelo  and  some  of  the 
maples.  To  a  distant  view  the  general  color  may  approach 
a  scarlet ;  but,  upon  nearer  observation,  it  seems  more  evi- 
dently a  bright  chocolate  red,  differing  from  that  of  other 
species  of  the  oak,  in  having  less  brown  and  less  of  a  cinere- 
ous shade.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  oaks,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  are  the  charm  of  our  landscapes ;  and  of  all 
the  species,  the  scarlet  oak  is  the  most  beautiful  and  con- 
spicuous. The  leaves  of  the  ash,  the  tupelo  and  the  red 
maple  have  fallen,  and  the  oaks  are  the  only  important  trees 
remaining  in  leaf,  except  the  evergreens.  It  is  at  this  time, 
that  we  are  struck  with  the  variety  of  shades  presented  by 
all  the  different  species, — the  yellow,  orange  and  brown  of 
the  black  oak,  the  pale  chocolate  red  of  the  white  oak,  in- 
cluding many  different  shades,  and  the  deep  maroon  color 
of  the  red  oak,  blended  with  the  deep  green  of  the  white 
pines  and  the  lighter  green  of  the  pitch  pine,  and  forming 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  harmonies  and  contrasts.  The 
black  and  the  scarlet  oaks  may  be  distinguished  by  cutting 
into  the  bark,  which  will  be  found  thicker  and  of  a  deeper 
yellow  in  the  former. 

The  largest  species  of  oak  in  this  country  is  the  red  oak, 
(Q.  rubra,)  which  is  also  the  least  useful  for  any  purpose, 
except  shade  and  ornament.  This  tree  has  very  long  hori- 
zontal branches,  and  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  that  expres- 
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sion  of  majesty  for  which  the  oak  is  celebrated.  It  flourishes 
on  a  poor  soil,  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  compara- 
tively a  long  trunk,  below  the  junction  of  the  limbs,  and  a 
wide-spreading  top.  Its  branches  are  remarkable  for  the 
smoothness  of  their  outer  bark,  and  for  their  general  freedom 
from  those  knots  and  distortions  that  characterize  the  white 
oak.  The  acorns  are  large  and  bitter,  but  readily  eaten  by 
swine. 

The  leaves  of  the  red  oak  are  divided  into  five  or  six 
lobes  on  each  side,  not  deeply  indented,  and  terminating  in 
bristles.  They  are  of  a  glossy  green  above  and  beneath, 
and  turn  to  a  deep  purple  red  in  the  fall.  No  species  of  oak 
is  more  deserving  of  cultivation  for  shade  and  ornament,  as 
it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  attains  a  great  width  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time.  The  wood  is  of  inferior 
value,  on  account  of  its  incapacity  to  be  dried. 


FLORICULTURAL     NOTICES. 

Delphinia  cardinale. — This  splendid  species  has  recently 
flowered  in  our  collection.  The  plants  were  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  California,  and,  though  too  young  to 
show  the  real  character  of  the  plant,  they  are  sufficiently 
brilliant  and  attractive  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  about 
it.  The  color  is  as  brilliant  a  scarlet  as  the  Salvia  splen- 
dens,  and,  when  full  size,  as  large  as  the  old  Bee  Larkspur. 
Whether  it  is  an  annual  or  perennial  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  its  early  flowering  from  the  seed  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  an  annual.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  decide.  It  is 
a  superb  acquisition,  and,  aside  from  its  own  beauty,  must 
be  exceedingly  valuable  for  hybridizing  the  other  kinds,  by 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  colors  may  be  produced. 

The  Odier  Pelargoniums. — This  new  style  of  Pelargo- 
niums is  attracting  much  attention  in  England,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent.  At  the  late  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  the  fancy  kinds  were  the  most  admired  of  all  the 
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Pelargoniums,  notwithstanding  the  best  English  sorts,  in 
great  number  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  were  shown  in 
profusion.  Several  of  these  kinds  are  now  in  bloom  with  us, 
and  are  vecy  attractive  from  the  boldness  of  the  conspicu- 
ously marked  blossoms.  We  name  a  few  which  are  especial- 
ly fine : — 

Glorie  de  Bellevue,  Rubens,  Gustave  Odier,  Eugene  Du- 
val, Jacques  Duval,  Elize  Miellez,  Etoile  du  Jardins,  Ed- 
ouard  Duval,  Madame  Eugene  Cavaignac,  General  Cavaig- 
nac,  Auguste  Miellez,  &c. 

The  later  English  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  are  exceed- 
ingly fine.  Among  others  particularly  showy  are  Petruchio, 
Phaeton,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Topsy  (very  dark),  Majestic,  Lady 
Bird,  &c.,  &c. 

New  Double  Petunias. — With  the  acquisition  of  the 
Imperial  or  Double  white  variety,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
we  should  long  remain  without  other  colors.  The  Double 
white  is  a  continental  production ;  but  the  English  culti- 
vators have  succeeded  in  raising  several  equally  as  double, 
and  of  various  shades.  These  will  soon,  no  doubt,  find 
their  way  here,  if  our  own  amateurs  do  not  anticipate  them 
by  the  growth  of  equally  fine  varieties.  With  a  judicious 
selection  of  seed,  we  doubt  not  these  double  sorts  may  be 
as  easily  raised  as  the  double  stock  and  other  double  flowers. 
The  following  are  the  names  and  colors  of  some  of  the  new 
double  ones : — 

Mgle,  very  pretty  anemone  flowers. 

iEthra,  beautiful  light  blue,  with  full  centre. 

Alcestes,  a  bold,  large  lilac  flower,  very  showy, 

Ariadne,  splendid  full  rosy  purple,  a  lovely  flower. 

Astraea,  fine  anemone  flowered  white. 

Atys,  splendid  lilac  flower,  full  centre. 

Leucosia,  beautiful  white,  with  rose  centre. 

Parthenope,  pure  white  flower,  as  double  as  a  rose. 

Variegated  Leaved  Plants. — The  cultivation  of  these 
beautiful  plants  is  now  attracting  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
at  the  floricultural  displays.     At  the  great  show  held  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace  the  30th  of  May,  and  also  at  the  great  Chis- 
wick  fete  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  June  3d  and  4th, 
they  were  especial  objects  of  attention  ;  and  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Yeitch  at  the  latter  show,  containing  Cissus 
discolor.  Hydrangea  japonica  variegata.  Colons  Blumef,  Ma- 
ranta  Zebrina,  and  sixteen  other  kinds,  received  the  first 
prize.  All  who  have  seen  the  Cissus  and  Coleus  which  have 
been  shown  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions,  kno^  how  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  they  are.  We  hope  our  societies  will 
offer  special  premiums  for  displays  of  these  plants,  that  their 
cultivation  may  be  extended. 

360.  Eu^CHARIS    GRANDIFLO^RA    Platich.       LaRGE    FLOWERED 

EucHARis.     (AmaryllideaB.)    New  Grenada. 

A  hothonae  bulb ;  growinc  one  fbot  high  *,  with  white  flowen ;  appearing  in  vrinter ;  Increaaed 
by  ofliiets :  grown  in  peat,  loam  and  Hand.   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4971. 

A  very .  beautiful  plant,  allied  to  Amaryllis,  but  with 
leaves  more  resembling  a  Calla,  and  very  large  "and  truly 
noble  pure  white  flowers,  the  large  staminal  cup  slightly 
suflTused  with  pale  yellow  green ; "  they  are  also  highly 
fragrant.  The  scape  produces  from  five  to  seven  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  flourishes  in  the  stove, 
where  it  blooms  in  the  winter  months.  Introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  as  the  E.  amazonica,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
E.  grandiflora  of  Planchon,  as  figured  in  Van  Houtte's  Flore 
des  Serres.     {Bot.  Mag,,  March.) 

361.  Rhodode'ndron  a^lbum  Cat.  Hort.  Buitenz.    Cream- 
colored  Rhododendron.     (Ericaceae.)     Java. 

A  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  two  fbet  high :  with  yellowish  white  flowers ;  appearing  in  spring  -, 
increased  by  layers  and  grafts  •,  grown  in  sandy  peat.    Bot  Bfag.,  1857,  pi.  4972. 

A  very  small  and  pretty  light-colored  Rhododendron, 
blooming  when  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  about  the  size  of 
the  Kalmia,  bright  green  above  and  ,  thickly  ferruginous 
beneath,  which  gives  them  a  rich  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  rather  small,  cream-colored,  and  somewhat  drooping.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Salak  mountains  of  Java,  from  whence  it 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Henshall,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  RoUison 
&  Son,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered.     Its  dwarf  habit, 
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early-blooming,  handsome  foliage  and  delicate  flowers,  ren- 
der it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the 
rank-growing  kinds  soon  become  too  large  for  ordinary- 
collections.     {Bot.  Mag.j  Ifarch.) 

362.  Bego^nia    micro^pter4    Hook.      Short-winged    Be- 

gonia.    (Begoniaceae.)    Borneo.     * 

A  ireenhouae  plant ;  crowlnf  one  and  •  half  fbet  Ufh ;  witk  bliiiah  eolorad  Sowen ;  appeaifac 
in  ivinicr  ,  increawd  by  cattinf*  -,  crown  In  peat,  leaAinoiild  and  sand.    BoL  Mat ,  IKI,  pL  4974. 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Begonia,  flowering  in  the  winter 
season.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  underside 
is  very  ornamental  from  the  bright  red  prominent  veins. 
The  flowers  are  pale  colored,  like  the  old  incarnata.     {BoL 

Mag.,  March.) 

363.  Stmphorica^rpus  microphtllus  H.  B.  K,    Mexican 
•  Small-leaved  Snowberrt.    (Caprifoliaceae.)    Mexico. 

A  half-hardy  (?)  ahrab ;  frowinc  two  feet  hi|h ;  with  pink  flowera*;  appeaiinc  in  anrnmer ;  in- 
creaaed  by  layers ;  grown  in  good  garden  aoiL   Bot.  Mag.*  i8>7,  pi.  4975. 

A  new  and  highly  ornamental  species  of  the  common 
snowberry,  from  Mexico,  where  it  was  found  on  the  high 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet, 
and  perfectly  hardy  in  England.  Whether  it  will  prove  so 
with  us  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  will,  it  will  be  a  treasure 
well  worth  possessing.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  common 
snowberry,  but  the  leaves  are  much  smaller,  and  the  berries, 
which  are  not  quite  so  large,  are  beautifully  tinged  with  "  a 
pink  blush,  which  render  the  plant  equally  attractive  in 
the  autumn."  It  has  been  introduced  to  England  for  some 
time,  but  has  never  yet  found  its  way  into  our  gardens. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 

364.  Came'llia  reticulata  flore  pleno.  Netted-leaved 
Camellia,  double-flowered  variety.  (Ternstromia- 
ceae.)     China. 

A  greenhofiae  ahnib  ;  growing  ten  fbet  hi^h ;  with  crimson  flowers ;  appearing  in  winter ;  in- 
creased by  inarcliing ;  grown  in  peat*  loam  anti  sand.   BoU  Mag.«  1&57,  pL  4976. 

This  is  the  variety  we  briefly  noticed  a  short  time  since ; 
it  is  a  new  acquisition,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from 
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China,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  year.  It  resem- 
bles, somewhat,  the  old  and  well-known  parent,  having  the 
same  large  and  showy  petals  peculiar  to  this  species,  but 
with  twice  their  number,  of  a  brighter  color,  and  disposed 
with  much  greater  regularity.  It  is  a  very  showy  plant,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  every  collection. 

The  old  reticulata  we  regret  is  not  more  generally  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  magnificent  thing  when  well  grown,  but  its 
straggling  habit  has  caused  it  to  be  neglected.  A  little  skil- 
ful treatment  will  render  it  a  fine  shrub.  In  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Martin,  at  Bank  Grove,  there  is  a  plant  filling  an  entire 
house.  It  is  twenty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  as  long  ago  as  1849,  it  was  necessary,  one  year, 
to  remove  2600  buds,  leaving  2000  to  expand.  When  in 
full  bloom  it  is  a  magnificent  object,  some  of  the  flowers 
measuring  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  The 
new  double  flowered  variety,  grown  in  this  way,  will  be  a 
still  more  superb  object.     {Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 


OUR    ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

bt  the  bditob. 

13.     The  Judas  Tree.     (Cercis  canadensis,  L.) 

Among  our  indigenous  trees,  so  accurately  described  and 
figured  in  Michaux's  beautiful  Sylva  Americana,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  author  does  not  even  mention  the 
Cercis  canadensis, — a  tree  distributed  over  an  extensive  range 
of  country,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  westward  to  Ohio. 
So  distinct  and  really  beautiful  as  it  is,  one  would  suppose 
it  would  be  an  especial  object  of  notice,  and  form  a  fine 
subject  for  the  pencil  of  Redoute,  who  painted  the  subjects 
for  his  elegant  work.  Neither  does  Nuttall,  who,  a  few 
years  since,  continued  Michaux's  work,  enumerate  the  Cercis. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  indigenous  tree  of  any  beauty  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  all  except  the 
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botanists,  who  hare  merely  giren  a  brief  description  of  its 
flowers.  Loudon,  who  is  unusually  complete  in  his  infor- 
mation about  every  tree,  scarcely  more  than  mentions  this, 
and  the  only  authority  he  quotes  is  DecandoUe's  Prodromus, 
Few  of  our  smaller  trees  are  more  ornamental  than  the 
Cercis.  Its  rosy-red  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  actually  clothe  every  limb  and 
branch,  rendering  it  a  most  conspicuous  object,  and  con- 
trasting beautifully  with  the  white  flowers  of  the  Halesia, 
the  golden  yellow  of  the  Carragana,  and  varied  colors  of 
other  shrubs.  The  tree  is  of  handsome  form,  branching 
low,  with  a  rather  flattish  parasol-shaped  head.  The  foliage 
is  medium  size  and  silvery  beneath,  and  the  tree  is  loaded  in 
summer  with  numerous  seed-pods,  which  succeed  the  flowers, 
and  remain  upon  the  tree  all  winter,  giving  it  a  pleasing 
appearance  at  that  inclement  season.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  ornamental  trees. 


16.     TBS  JUOAS  TRBX. 


The  Judas  tree  (fig.  16)  is  indigenous  from  Canada  to 
Tirginia,  and  usually  grows  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  In 
Canada,  the  flowers  are  used  by  the  French  descendants  in 
salads  and  pickles,  and  the  young  branches  to  dye  wool  of 
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a  nankin  color.  The  wood  of  the  European  species  (C. 
siliquastrtln),  the  only  one  except  our  own,  is  very  hard  and 
agreeably  yeined,  or  blotched  and  varied  wHh  black,  green 
and  yellow  spots,  on  a  gray  ground.  Its  flowers  are  also 
used  by  the  French  in  the  same  way  as  the  C.  canadensis ; 
but  whether  the  latter  possesses  the  other  qualities  of  the 
foreign  species  is  not  known,  as  few  writers,  even  Loudon, 
appear  to  supply  much  information  about  it.  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  describes  at  length  most  of  our  native  trees  in  his 
"  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,"  dismisses  this  with 
very  brief  remarks.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
1730,  but  has  never  been  much  cultivated.  It  is  there  con- 
sidered more  tender  than  the  European  species,  although  the 
latter,  at  the  north,  will  only  thrive  in  sheltered  situations. 
The  largest  specimen  around  London,  in  1836,  was  only  ten 
feet  high.  The  best  specimen  in  the  old  Bartram  garden 
is  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference.    It  is  far  the  handsomest  species  of  the  two. 

As  the  Judas  tree  is  a  native  of  river  banks,  it  requires  a 
cool,  moist  and  half-shady  situation  to  see  it  in  its  full  per- 
fection, though  it  will  grow  readily  and  bloom  freely  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  It  grows  slowly,  with  a  spreading  top. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  pointed,  of  a  deep  green 
above  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  pea-blos- 
som shaped,  of  a  deep  purplish  rose,  and  appear  on  the  old 
wood  as  well  as  the  new.  These  are  succeeded  by  flat, 
thin  brown  pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  which  contain 
the  seeds,  and  which  remain  upon  the  trees  through  the 
winter. 

It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  planted  eith^  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
in  light  loamy  soil,  about  an  inch  deep ,-  and  it  is  best  to 
plant  them  in  the  pods,  which  should  merely  be  broken  to 
pieces.  They  vegetate  in  a  short  time,  and,  after  one  or  two 
years'  growth,  the  young  trees  should  be  taken  from  the 
seed-bed  and  transplanted  into  nursery  rows,  giving  them  the 
same  attention  as  other  seedling  stock ;  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years  they  will  be  large  enough  to  bloom,  and  may 
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4)6  remoTed  to  the  shrubbery,  or  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  of  the  smaller  class,  the  Cercis,  or 
red  bud  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  deserves  far  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  received.  The  profusion  of  its  deep  rosy 
blooms,  covering  the  naked  stems,  the  early  period  at  which 
they  appear,  the  neatness  of  its  foliage  and  the  abundance 
of  its  brownish  seed-pods,  render  it  especially  attractive, 
wherever  a  combination  of  these  desirable  qualities  is  needed 
for  picturesque  eflfect. 


(ienual  llotices. 


Tbb  Irplukncb  of  TBS  Scion  upon  tab  Stock. — No  point  in  vegetable 
physiology  is  of  gretter  interest  to  gardeners  than  the  influence,  if  any,  of 
the  scion  upon  its  stock ;  or  vice  vena.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  when 
the  graft  of  one  pear  is  worked  opon  the  stock  of  another,  neither  is  the 
graft  influenced  by  the  stock  nor  the  stock  by  the  graft.  When  a  peach  is 
bnddcd  on  a  plum  the  plum-blood  seems  not  to  be  mingled  with  that  of  the 
peach,  nor  the  peach-blood  with  that  of  the  plum.  The  peach  is  a  peach 
and  nothing  less ;  the  plum  is  a  plum  and  nothing  more. 

Is  this  true  ?  or  are  we  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  led  astray  by  our 
own  blindness  and  inability  to  see  what  reaUy  exists.    Perhaps  so. 

There  is  a  green  jasmine  and  a  variegated  jasmine.  Apart  the  green  is 
always  green.  Budded  with  the  variegated  soit  the  whole  system  of  the 
green  sort  is  tainted,  as  it  were,  and  breaks  out  into  variegations.  There 
is  no  conceivable  explanation  of  this  indisputable  ftct,  except  that  the 
quality  inducing  variegation  has  been  communicated  by  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  true  case  of  vegetable  inoculation,  using  the  word  in  its 
medical  sense.  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  the  &- 
cility  with  which  the  fluids  of  plants  are  transferred  from  one  part  to  another. 
We  may  suppose  that  variegation  is  produced  by  some  virus  aflecUng  the 
system  of  a  plant ;  such  a  virus,  or  constitutional  peculiarity,  whatever  it  is, 
is  certainly  communicable. 

A  short  memorandum  by  Mr.  Pubser,  in  last  week's  Ckramde,  has  led  to 
these  remarks.  Everybody  now  knows  that  what  ia  called  the  purple  La^ 
bumum,  or  Cytisus  Adami,  is  a  laburnum  that  sometimes  produces  yellow 
flowers,  sometimes  purple  ones,  and  sometimes  bunches  of  the  dirty  yellow 
color  that  would  be  artificially  formed  by  mixing  purple  and  yellow  oo  t 
pallet    In  Mr.  Purser's  case  the  purple  Cytisus  (Cytisus  pnrpureus,)  was 
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grafted  on  the  common  laburnum.  Widely  different  as  tbe  species  are  the 
one  takes  rdadily  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  tbe  union  is  effected  the  sap  of 
the  first  begins  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  second,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the 
laburnum  produces  out  of  its  own  substance  tufts  of  mere  Cytisus  purpu- 
reus,  or  bunches  of  flowers  unchanged  indeed  in  size  and  form  but  com- 
pletely altered  as  to  color. 

Here  then  are  two  notorious  cases,  the  history  of  each  perfectly  ascer- 
tained ;  in  one  case  the  sap  of  a  variegated  communicates  the  variegation 
to  a  green  plant ;  in  the  other  case  the  sap  of  a  totally  distinct  species 
communicates  to  another  not  inerely  color,  but  form,  size,  and  every  other 
specific  aUribute.  If  then,  in  the  two  cases  before  us,  such  striking  changes 
are  producible,  we  are  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  similar  changes, 
greater  or  lees,  will  inevitably  attend  the  union  of  any  other  two  plants. 
We  must  regard  such  changes  as  resulting  from  some  constant  law,  although 
we  may  continually  fail  to  perceive  its  presence. 

This  being  the  case  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  inquiries  in  horti- 
culture is  the  extent  to  which  the  diffusion  and  blending  of  the  qualities  of 
graft  and  stock  really  go.  Not  that  the  subject  has  been  hitherto  overlooked, 
but  because  we  have  as  yet  no  such  precise  evidence  as  is  demanded  in  a 
question  of  this  degree  of  importance,  gardeners  are  apt  to  think  that  any 
stock  upon  which  a  graft  will  take  is  sufiicient  for  this  purpose.  No  greater 
error  could  be  committed;  it  has  beeVi  pointed  out  in  our  columns  on  former 
occasions  ;  but  the  practice  of  disregarding  the  stock  prevails  extensively » 
and  no  series  of  experiments,  carefully  continued  and  conscientiously  re- 
corded, has  as  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

In  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture, (p.  356)  the  subject  has,  indeed, 
been  introduced,  and  some  evidence  upon  it  collected,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract : — 

**  Since  the  quality  of  fruit  is  thus  affected  by  the  stock,  it  seems  allow- 
able to  infer  that  the  goodness  of  cultivated  fruits  is  deteriorated  by  their 
being  unifonnly  worked  upon  stocks  whose  fruit  is  worthless ;  for  example, 
the  almond  or  the  austere  plum  can  only  injure  the  peaches  they  are  made 
to  bear,  the  crab  the  apple,  and  so  on.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  trees  of 
excellent  quality  were  used  for  stocks  they  ougfht  to  improve  the  fruit  of  the 
scion  that  is  worked  upon  them.  Some  German  writers,  proceeding  upon 
such  reasoning  as  this,  recommend  gardeners  to  practice  the  art  of  '  enno- 
bling' fruit  trees  by  taking  the  best  varieties  for  stocks  instead  of  the  worst; 
and  they  assert  that,  by  such  means,  the  excellence  of  fruit  is  greatly 
increased.  Trefez  is  represented  by  Meyer,  as  translated  in  Taylor's  Mag- 
azine, to  have  made  known,  as  long  ago  as  1803,  several  instances  of  enno- 
bling, from  which  it  appears  that  apple  trees  twice  ennobled  bore  fruit  of 
distinguished  excellence:  currants  and  gooseberries  improved  after  one 
ennobling,  and  much  more  so  after  the  operation  had  been  repeated  three 
or  four  times.  An  apiicot  is  said  to  have  been  worked  on  a  Green  Gage 
plum,  and  a  quince  upon  the  Autumn  Bergamot  pear;  the  apricot  became  as 
joicy  as  the  Green  Gage,  and  far  more  delicate ;  the  quince  was  much 
more  tender  and  less  gritty." 
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Ib  there  no  one  in  this  country  with  the  neeeesaiy  leisare  and  addreoi  to 
ferity  these  atatemente,  which  at  ptesent  stand  anconfirmed  although  nneoB- 
tradicted.  Surely,  considering  how  much  hyhrididng  has  done  for  us,  the 
question  now  proposed,  which  is  second  to  nothing  in  importance,  can 
hardly  fail  to  meet  with  the  same  zealous  and  skilful  examination. — (Gwd. 
Chron^  1857,  p.  400.) 

ExHiBiTiovr  or  the  Londou  Horticultukal  Socibtt. — ^The  gieat 
horticultural  experiment  of  the  season  has  been  tried.  The  question 
whether  the  attractions  of  Chiswick  could  be  revived  has  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  and  those  who  fancied  that  the  Horticultural  Society  was 
dead  and  buried  have  met  with  an  agreeable  surprise.  Never  before  has  a 
fner  or  more  varied  mass  of  plants  been  collected  on  that  celebrated  ground, 
nor  have  they,  on  any  former  occasion,  been  so  well  displayed.  The  garden 
too  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  beauty ;  no  late  frosts  had  ruined  the  tender 
foliage  of  spring ;  the  turf  was  green  and  soft,  gay  flowers  in  abundance 
met  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  the  alterations  made  with  so  much  taste 
by  Mr.  M'Ewen  in  what  is  called  the  American  garden,  although  but  sii 
weeks  old,  were  quite  in  a  condition  to  be  appreciated.  Rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  were  glowing  with  crimson  and  yellow  and  purple  and  whils 
in  all  directions,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent spectator,  that  if  American  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  perfection  it  is 
not  by  crowding  them  under  canvas  so  aa  to  reduce  their  beauty  to  the 
level  of  a  childish  '*  peepshow,"  but  by  displaying  them  in  the  free  air,  to 
the  bright  sun,  arranged  as  they  would  be  where  Nature  is  the  artist 

The  principal  changes  in  the  arrangementi  of  the  exhibition  were  the 
conversion  of  the  large  conservatory  into  an  exhibition  hall,  and  the  dis- 
play of  roses  and  some  other  plants  without  tables.  The  conservatory  was 
fitted  up  with  stages  on  each  side,  between  which  along  the  middle  passed 
a  gravel  walk,  ending  in  a  semicircular  mass  of  noble  plants  remarkable 
for  their  fine  foliage,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  On  one  side  wers 
orchids  in  great  profusion,  among  which  a  collection  from  Mr.  Rocker,  in 
wondrous  beauty,  stood  preeminent.  His  Lnlia  cinnabarina  and  Ldia  por- 
purata  excelled  anything  we  had  seen  before :  while  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Saccolabium  curvifolium,  a  very  difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  a  noble 
example  of  that  large  form  of  Atridta  critpum  which  Dr.  Wight  calk 
Atridet  lAndleyanwn^  bore  testimony  to  the  great  horticultural  skill  of  Mr. 
Rucker's  gardener.  On  the  lefl  of  the  entrance  were  superb  specimens  of 
ferns,  among  which  we  venture  to  single  out  Gleithema  Jlahdtata^  fit>m  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Homsey,  as  the  finest  species  in  the  garden,  or  perhaps  in  cnl- 
tivation.  We  did  not  suppose  it  possible  to  have  brought  the  plant  to  sock 
perfection.  In  the  conservatory,  too,  were  displayed  all  the  new  plants  of 
any  importance,  and  among  these  were  some  of  very  unusual  interest.  First 
stood  the  nv^opns  dalabraia  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  described  in  last  week's 
columns,  and  Atnet  Kampfa%  the  Kin-le-sung  or  Gulden  Fir  of  China, 
from  both  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Glendinrting,  two  new  hardy  treee  that 
claim  rank  with  Abies  Douglasi,  Pinsapo,  Wellingtoniay  and  the  other 
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princes  of  that  noble  race.  Less  interesting  than  these,  only  because  hardy 
trees  are  of  more  importance  than  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  were  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  that  Farfugium  grande  which  we  have  so  often  described 
already  as  a  noble  acquisition,  placed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Glendinning.  After  these  came  many  fine  things,  chiefly  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  especially  an  extremely  pretty  Thibaudia  with  globular  crimson 
flowers  melting  into  snow  white  at  the  tips ;  a  hardy  blue  California  Ceano- 
thus  called  Lobbii,  somewhat  resembling  C.  papillosus;  Rhododendron 
Yeitchi,  the  veiy  handsome  new  species  which  gained  a  first  elate  prize  in 
Regent  street  a  few  weeks  since ;  a  most  beautiful  Pernettya,  loaded  with 
myriads  of  white  blossoms  like  little  hailstones :  and  a  stately  Grevillea 
called  Drummondi ,  these  were  in  flower.  Other  noTelties,  merely  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  for  their  foliage,  were  a  couple  of  species  of  Theophrasta, 
Hippomane  spinosa,  and  Rhopala  skinneri,  capital  plants  of  their  class,  and 
a  purple  leaved  variegated  twining  Cissus  which  promises  weU.  C%nf 
lAmndngki,  a  very  pretty  orchid  with  white  flowers  striped  with  purple, 
came  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  and  a  large  leaved  majestic  Melas- 
tomad  called  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  second  to  none  in  beauty,  appeared 
from  Mr.  Lduden. 

Roses  were  disposed  under  a  large  tent  in  circles  formed  on  the  lawn, 
and  suiTonnded  by  a  deep  turf  border,  and  the  effect  thus  produced  was 
charming.  Let  the  lovers  of  florist's  Pelargoniums  say  what  they  will  the 
** fancies"  still  stood  first  in  the  opinion  of  spectators;  and  most  beautiful 
things  they  were ;  none  however  quite  so  handsome  as  tlie  new  Belgian 
Avenir  must  be,  if  any  faitii  is  to  be  placed  in  colored  drawings. 

Fruit  was  scanty,  but  good ;  and  the  vines  in  pots  contributed  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  gr.  to  Baron  Rothschild  at  Gunnersbury,  and  Mr.  Iveson,  gr.  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon,  gave  considerable  beauty  to  the 
tables.  Vegetables,  as  a  branch  of  the  exhibition,  were  a  total  failure ; 
although  a  few  good  examples  were  seen  among  them. 

The  manufacturers'  department  conduced,  as  we  always  anticipated,  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  day.  Vases,  baskets,  and  stands  filled  witii  gay 
flowers  profusely  distributed  over  and  along  the  principal  walks,  and  richly 
filled  with  flowos,  produced  the  happiest  effect  Numerous  tents,  white, 
grey,  striped,  and  brown,  of  various  patterns,  were  pitched  upon  the  lawn ; 
while  in  other  places  collections  of  tools,  engines,  machines,  glass  ware, 
protecting  materials,  beehives,  boilers,  and  all  sorts  of  heating  apparatus, 
cement  work,  &c.,  were  arranged  in  groups  without  cover,  or  under  tents, 
or  in  some'  of  the  pattern  greenhouses  erected  for  exhibition  on  this  occa- 
sion. To  all  these  we  hope  to  revert  in  considerable  detail  next  week. 
For  the  present  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  announcement  that  the 
general  public  has  free  access  to  the  society's  garden  for  a  week,  so  as  to 
afbtd  ample  opportunity  for  every  one  to  study  these  manufactured  articles, 
which  to  be  appreciated  must  be  carefiilly  examined ;  and  that  a  catalogue 
with  full  descriptions  of  most  of  the  articles,  is  on  sale  in  the  garden. 

Daring  the  afternoon  the  grounds  of  Chiswick  House,  which  were  in  all 
their  beauty,  were  a  scene  of  great  attraction,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
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shire  having'  thrown  them  open  to  the  society's  visitors  with  hia  accustomed 
kindness  and  consideration.— ^  GoreL  Chran.  1857,  p.  399.) 

Crystal  Palace  Horticctlturj  l  Fete. — This  took  place  on  Saturday, 
the  90th  of  May,  when  the  display  of  plants,  whether  shown  for  the  heauty 
of  their  leaves  or  flowers,  was  most  extensive.  Double  benches  of  tbem 
occupied  the  centre  transept,  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  nave,  right 
and  left,  afforded  suitable  accommodation  for  the  rest  Nothing  could 
possibly  exceed  the  beauty  and  charming  variety  of  the  fine  foliaged  plants, 
of  which  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Parker  had  magnificent  collections,  and  of 
which  dense  masses  lined  the  tables  for  seventy  yards  in  length.  Orchids, 
which  were,  as  a  whole,  well  flowered  and  otherwise  in  excellent  condition, 
occupied  more  than  half  that  amount  of  space ;  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  to  which  familiar  names  were  attached,  and  which  did  credit  to' their 
respective  exhibitors,  filled  a  stage,  three  rows  deep,  quite  360  feet  in 
length.  Of  Cape  Heaths — all  fine  specimens — ^there  were  not  less  than 
39  yards,  Indian  Azaleas  71,  and  Ferns  and  Lycopods  62.  The  Azaleas, 
it  may  be  observed,  were  here,  as  at  Regent's  Park,  comparatively  small 
plants ;  the  display  they  therefore  made  was  not  so  striking  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  former  years.  To  this  remark,  however,  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Green  and  Carson  formed  glorious  exceptions ;  these  were  large  and  fine 
specimens,  beautifiilly  flowered.  Of  what  are  termed  florists'  flowers,  the 
numbers  were  also  proportionately  large.  Pelargoniums  formed  a  bank 
literally  covered  with  flowers,  210  feet  in  length ;  Fuchsias  and  Calceolarias 
filled  138  feet ;  and  of  Roses  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much — the  whole 
of  the  collections,  occupying  a  space  some  31  yards  in  length,  consisted  of 
first-class  plants.  The  exhibition  from  Messrs.  Paul,  especially,  was  grand 
in  the  extreme;  it  contained  kinds  widely  different  from  each  other  in 
color,  a  point  too  often  overlooked  by  rose  exhibitors  in  general. 

Among  what  were  called  new  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  some  fine 
things,  as  did  also  Mr.  Glendinning,  Messrs.  Jackson  of  Kingston,  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  others;  these,  however,  and  nearly  all  the  other  plants 
shown  on  the  occasion,  were  reproduced  at  Chiswick  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  June  3d  and  4th— a  full  account  of  them  will  therefore  be  found 
in  the  report  of  that  meeting. 

Fruit  was  shown,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  was  neither  above 
mediocrity  in  quality  or  quantity.  The  best  Queen  Pine,  beautifully  ripened 
and  finely  colored,  but  comparatively  small,  came  from  Mr.  Bailey,  Shar- 
diloes.  A  good  Providence  was  shown  by  Mr.  Davis,  but  none  of  this  class 
of  Pines  were  first-rate.  Of  Jamaicas  there  were  one  or  two  fair  fruit 
The  best  Black  grapes  (Hamburgh)  came  from  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  E.  L. 
Betts,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Tren- 
tham.  These  were  both  beautiful  exhibitions,  especially  the  bunches  from 
Mr.  Frost,  whose  berries  were  unusually  large.  Mr.  M.  Henderson  sent 
some  good  Grizzly  Frontignans.  White  grapes  were  wholly  unripe,  and 
should  have  been  excluded  firom  receiving  prizes.  Pot  vines  were  not  good. 
Of  peaches  and  nectarines  there  were  thirteen  dishes.    Mr.  Hill  showed 
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Royal  George  peaches  and  Violette  H&tive  nectarines ;  Mr.  Busby  had 
some  well  ripened  Elruge  nectarines,  and  Mr.  Constantine  Royal  George 
peaches.  Of  cherries  Mr.  Fleming  had  fine  dishes  of  Black  Circassian, 
Elton  and  May  Duke.  .By  far  the  best  strawberries  came  from  Mr.  Smith 
of  Twickenham,  who  had  British  Queens  which,  for  size  and  color,  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled.  Good  .samples  of  Nimrod  came  from  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  and  Mr.  Frost  sent  Eitley's  Goliath,  Victoria  and  British  Queen.  We 
noticed  one  dish  of  good  figs  from  Mr.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Miss  Coutts.  Of 
melons  there  were  fifleen;  the  best  was  Bromham  Hall.  Some  good  citron- 
worts  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  we  noticed  some  white  rasp- 
berries in  pots — ^low  bushes,  well  covered  with  fruit — (GarcL  Chron.,  1857, 
p.  401.) 

New  American  Rose.— At  an  exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  April  7,  the  show  of  roses  in  pots,  was  extremely  fine ;  among  the 
kinds  was  a  new  one  from  South  Carolina,  which  promises  to  be  a.  superior 
flower.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  own  cultivators  should  know  nothing  of 
such  a  variety.    The  account  we  copy  as  follows : — 

Roees  worthy  of  June  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Ingram, 
gr.  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.  Among  them  were  beautiful  blooms  or  rather 
buds  of  the  ^rilliant  crimson  scarlet,  General  Jacqueminot;  also  Jules 
Margottin,  Madame  Fremion,  Prince  Leon,  and  other  favorite  sorts.  Of 
yellows  there  were  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  and  Mrs.  Sid  dons. 
Whites  and  delicate  pinks  consisted  of  Devoniensis,  Nephetos,  Souvenir  de 
Maimaison,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  A  bouquet  of  the  pale  yellow  rose  called 
Ochroleuca  from  Mr.  Snow,  gr.  to  Earl  de  Grey,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
room.  It  was  gathered  from  a  plant  in  a  pot  which  was  stated  to  have  43 
blooms  on  it  From  the  perfect  condition  of  the  specimens  shown,  the, 
beauty  of  a  plant  so  loaded  with  flowers  may  easily  be  conceived.  Among 
this  class  of  plants  however  the  great  attraction  was  a  new  deep  yellow 
climbing  Tea  rose  from  South  Carolina.  This  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Low 
of  Clapton.  The  plant  exhibited  was  unfortunately  not  in  good  condition 
for  showing,  having  got  greatly  injured  from  travelling ;  it  however  indi- 
cated what  a  fine  thing  it  is.  It  had  upwards  of  40  blooms  on  it,  large  and 
double,  and  nearly  as  fine  in  color  as  that  of  the  old  double  yellow,  which 
nobody  can  flower.  This  new  sort  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  great 
acquisition  should  it  continue  to  be  a  free  bloomer.  It  is  called  Isabella 
Gray,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  as  there  are  two  or  three  Miss  Grays  now 
in  cultivation  in  this  country  whose  merits  have  not  yet  been  proved,  persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  this  plant  ought  to  take  care  to  get  the  sort  now 
produced.— {Gar(i.  Chron.  1857,  p.  255.) 


GftAFTiifo  MotTTANS,  (Tree  pceonies.) — ^The  following  directions  are  to 

be  found  in  Fortune's  Journey  to  the  Tea  countries  of  China.    "  In  the 

beginning  of  October  large  quantities  of  the  roots  of  an  herbaceous  Pseony 

are  seen  heaped  up  in  sheds  and  other  outhouses,  and  are  intended  to  be 
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used  as  stocks  for  the  Moutan.  The  bundle  of  tubers  which  forms  the  root 
is  pulled  to  pieces,  and  each  of  the  finger-like  rootlets  forms  a  stock  upon 
which  the  Moutan  is  destined  to  be  grafted.  Having  thrown  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  rootlets  upon  the  potting  bench,  the, scions  are  then  brought 
from  the  plants  which  it  is  desirable  to  increase.  Each  scion  used  is  not  more 
than  H  inch  or  2  inches  in  length,  and  if  the  point  of  a  shoot  formed  dur- 
ing the  bygone  summer.  Its  base  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  ihserted 
in  the  crown  of  the  finger-like  tuber.  This  ie  tied  up  or  clayed  round  In 
the  usual  way,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  When  a  large  number  of 
plants  have  been  prepared  in  this  manner  they  are  taken  to  the  nursery, 
where  they  are  planted  in  rows  about  11  feet  apart,  with  the  same  distance 
between  the  rows.  In  planting,  the  bud  or  point  of  the  scion  is  the  only 
point  which  is  left  above  ground ;  the  point  between  the  stalk  and  scion, 
where  the  incision  is  destined  to  take  place,  is  always  buried  beneath  the 
surface.  Kiempfer  states  that  the  Chinese  propagate  the  Moutan  by  bud- 
ding ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  budding  is  never  practised  in  the 
country,  and  is  not  understood.  He  was  probably  deceived  by  the  small 
portion  of  scion  whieh  is  employed  and  which  generally  has  only  a  single 
bud  at  its  apex.  Many  thousands  of  plants  are  grafted  in  this  manner 
every  autumn,  and  the  few  vacant  spaces  which  one  sees  in  the  rows  attest 
.  the  success  which  attends  the  system ;  indeed  it  is  rare  that  a  graft  fails  to 
grow.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  union  between  the  root  and  the  scion  is 
complete,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  plants  are  well  established  and 
strong.  They  frequently  bloom  the  first  spring,  and  rarely  later  than  the 
second,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  taken  to  the  market  for  sale.'' — ( Gard. 
Chron.  1857,  p.  344.) 
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National  Fielu  Trial  of  Mowers  anu  Reapers. — The  first  national 
trial  of  mowers  and  reapers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society,  will  take  place  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  J3th  of  July. 
Already  upwards  of  seventy  entries  have  been  made,  and  the  trial  promises 
to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  agricultural  community  in  making  known, 
among  the  variety  of  machines  of  recent  invention,  which  can  perform  the 
best  and  greatest  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest  time. 


Strawberries  in  Washinuton,  D.  C. — ^I  have  some  very  strong  plants 
of  Peabody's  Hautbois  strawberry,  with  young  plants  taking  root  If  you 
have  not  that  variety,  and  would  like  to  have  it,  I  will  send  you  some..  It 
is  a  vigorous  plant  and  is  showing  fruit,  although  planted  out  in  April. 
Prince's  Magnate  promises  to  be  a  splendid  variety  with  me. 
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Hovej's  Seedling  still  maintains  its  supremacy,  over  all  other  varieties, 
with  me.  It  is,  in  ray  estimation,  equal  to  all  others  taken  together.  Some 
may  exceed  it  in  size,  others  in  productiveness,  but  they  are  defective  in 
other  essential  points. — Yours,  J.  H.  Bathe,  Washington^  D,  C,  Junej  1857. 


Strawberries  in  Baltimore. — The  season  is  unusually  late.  The 
first  gathering  of  strawberries,  two  miles,  north  of  this,  was  on  the  8th. 
This  fruit  has  not  been  so  late  in  ripening  since  1842.  [The  Boston  Pine 
and  Jenny  Lind  are  usually  ripe  here  on  the  10th, — ^this  year  on  the 
18th.— Ed.] 

I  find,  on  examining  my  strawberries  this  season  when  in  bloom,  that 
my  old  beds  of  Hovey's  Seedlings,  procured  from  you  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  since,  have  preserved  their  characteristics  of  sex.  Out  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  varieties  now  under^culture,  I  prefer  McAvoy's  Superior, 
extraordinarily  productive,  and  Hovey's  Seedlings  for  pistillates — and  the 
largest,  most  productive  and  highest  flavored  variety  as  a  staminate  is  Le 
Baron.— Fotir*,  W.  C.  W.,  BaUimort,  June,  1857. 


United  States  Aoricultural  Society. — ^The  fiflh  national  exhibition 
of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  Ist,  2d, 
3d,  4th  and  5th  of  September  next  The  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  similar  to  that  of  last  year  at  Philadelphia.  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, &c.  are  included,  and  the  total  premiuois  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars.    We  shall  copy  the  prizes  for  fruits  in  our  next  number* 


Mr.  Cope's  Collection  op  Plants  was  entirely  disposed  of  on  the 
20th  of  May,  and  they  were  very  generally  dispersed.  The  only  class  of 
plants  which  were  sold  together  were  the  cactuses — ^these  were  bought  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  our  correspondent,  v^d  the  former  gardener  to  Mr. 
Cope.  He  paid  $400  for  the  entire  collection.  The  camellias  sold  very 
low, — C.  Landrethti,  purchased  at  Landreth's  sale  a  few  years  ago  for  $45, 
sold  for  $19.  The  whole  collection  of  plants  realized  little  short  of  $4000 — 
a  rather  small  sum  for  such  specimens  as  Mr.  Cope's.  The  principal  pur- 
chasers wer4  from  Baltimore.  The  Philadelphia  amateurs  seem  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  zeal  in  making  fine  collections,  if  we  may  judge  from 
this  sale. 


piHSsat^setts  ||ortituIttiraI  Sodttj. 

Saturdayj  AprU  4,  1857.— The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day, — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 
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The  President  announced  the  names  of  the  Committee  to  take  into  oon- 
sideratioD  the  resolution  brought  before  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting,  viz. : 

S.  Walker,  E.  Wight,  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr^  and  D.  T.  Curtis,  chainnan  of  the 
several  standing  committees,  with  the  President  as  chairman. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  the  next  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept  22,  and  continue  till  Saturday. 

W.  H.  Ryder,  Rozbury,  Wm,  Ashby,  Newburyport,  and  J.  McTeaf  were 
elected  members. 

Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  May  2. 

May  2. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day,  but  no  business  coming 
before  the  Society  it  was  adjourned  five  weeks,  to  June  6. 

May  23. — Exhibited.  Floit ers  :  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Magn6Iui  Son. 
langeana.  From  P.  Barnes,  12  pots  of  fine  pansies.  From  J.  McTear, 
Az^ea  Gledstan^su,  Aphelexis  sesamoides,  (new  and  fine,)  Erica  mntabilis, 
£.  Bothwelliana,  E.  ventricdsa  sup^rba,  and  cut  verbenas.  Cut  flowers,  in 
variety,  from  J.  Murray,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  W.  J.  Underwood,  E.  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  Miss  Russell,  F.  Winship,  Galvin  &  Hogan,  and  F.  Bundy. 

AWARD   OF   PAEMIUMS  AlfD  aRATOITIES. 

pAifsiES. — For  the  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $4. 

Gratuities. — ^To  J.* McTear,  for  Aphelexis  and  display  of  plants,  $4. 
To  Galvin  &  Hogan,  for  Polyanthus,  and  J.  Murray,  for  flowens,  |1 

each. 
To  F.  Bundy,  for  Arum,  (2. 
Mcy  20,~-Exhibiied,  Flowers  :  From  the  President,  a  fine  display  of 
Tulips.  From  J.  McTear,  Pelargonium  triste  and  other  plants.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  Tulips.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  Clematis  languindsa. 
From  T.  6.  Whytal,  27  plants  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &C.,  a  fine  display. 
Cut  flowers  were  also  contributed  by  F.  Winship,  E.  A.  Story,  £.  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  J.  O.  Williams,  Miss  Russell,  J.  Murray,  Dr.  E.  G.  Kelley,  J.  Beegan, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  J.  W.  Foster,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  and 
others. 

AWARD   OP   PREMIUMS   AND   ORATUfTIES. 

Tulips. — For  the  best  thirty  flowers,  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
Gratuities. — ^To  F.  Winship  and  J.  McTear,  for  flowers  and  plants, 
$2  each.  i 

To  T.  G.  Whytal,  for  collection  of  plants,  $3. 

To  J.  Murray,  £.  A.  Story,  J.  W.  Foster,  J.  Beegan,  Miss  Russell  and 
A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  $1  each,  for  flowers  and  plants. 
June  6. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Wm.  Lawton,  Brookline,  and  Newell  Harding,  Boston,  were  elected 
members. 
Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  July  4. 

Exhibited,  Flowers  :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  very  fine  Peonies.  Front  F. 
Winship,  Azaleas,  Hawthorns,  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  Peonies,  Roses,  Verbenas, 
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Iris,  &c.,  a  fine  display.  From  J.  Murray,  Roses,  Peonies,  Pinks,  Fuchsias, 
Aquilegias,  Erica,  Cobea  scandens,  &c.  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums  in  variety,  Aquilegias,  Fuchsias,  Polemonium,  Hawthorns, 
Iris,  Tropaeolum,  &c.  From  E.  A.  Story,  Hawthorns,  Spireas,  Azaleas, 
Peonies,  Pavias,  &c.  From  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  fine  Peonies.  From  M.  P. 
Wilder,  125  flowers  Peonies,  (very  fine,)  Dieljrtra,  Hardy  Azaleas. 

From  Hovey  &>  Co.,  Peonies,  very  fine  Hardy  Azaleas.  From  W.  E. 
Carter,  Iris,  Peonies,  Dodocatheon,  (fine.)  Trollios,  Azaleas,  Spireas,  Ra* 
nuncnlus,  double  white  (rare)  Lilacs,  Slc,  From  J.  McTear,  Fuchsias, 
Azaleas,  Verbenas,  Alonsoa,  &c. ;  Erica  reflexa  (fine.)  From  J.  Water- 
house,  Verbena,  French's  Defiance.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Verbena  Impera- 
trice  Elizabeth.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Aristolochia  sipho.  Hawthorns,  Peo- 
nies.  Wistaria  sinensis,  Tamarisk,  Magnolia  purpurea.  From  C.  Copeland, 
Dielytra,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Roses,  Azaleas,  Euphorbia,  Pelar* 
goniums,  Lilacs,  Heliotropes,  Sic.  The  committee  regret  that  this  fine  dis- 
play was  not  arranged  by  11  o'clock,  as  they  were  thus  unable  to  award  the 
gratuity  which  the  excellence  of  the  flowers  merited.  Bouquets  from  E. 
A.  Story  and  Anna  C.  Kenrick. 

AWARD   OF   PREWIVMS   AITD   ORATUITIE8. 

PiBOifiBs. — ^For  the  best  six  flowers,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5.  i 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  (3. 

To  J.  S.  Cabot,  (not  competing  for  premium,)  for  veiy  fine  specimens, 
a  gratuity  of  $3. 
Hardt  Azaleas. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  6l  Co.,  fS. 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $3. 
Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  F.  Winship,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  El  A.  Story,  $^ 
Gratuities.— To  E.  A.  Story,  J.  Murray,  F.  Winship,  J.  McTear,  and 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  $1  each,  for  display  of  flowers. 
To  W.  E.  Carter,  $2,  for  fine  display. 

To  Anna  C.  Kenrick,  for  basket  of  flowers,  £.  A.  Stoiy,  Jr.,  for  bouquet, 
and  J.  McTear,  for  Erica  reflexa,  $1  each. 
June  13. — ExMbiUd.  Flowers:  From  the  President,  a  fine  display  of 
Iris.  From  «Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine  display  of  Rhododendrons.  Cut  flowers 
and  bouquets,  from  Galvin  &  Hogan,  J.  Murray,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  F.  Win- 
ship, J.  Nugent,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  Cruikshanks,  Mrs.  W.  Ashby,  E.  A. 
Story,  C.  Copeland,  J.  McTear,  T.  G.  Whytal,  Miss  A.  Kenrick,  Miss 
Russell,  E.  A.  Story,  Jr.,  and  P.  P.  Ware. 

AWARD   OF   PREMIUMS   AND   9RATUITIES. 

A^viLBoiAS. — For  the  second  best  display,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  $2. 

For  the  third  best,  to  F.  Winship,  #2. 

First  prize  not  awarded. 
Spirxas. — For  the  second  best  disj^ay,  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.,  #2. 

First  prize  not  awarded. 
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Gratuities.— To  J.  Manray,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  Jai.  Nugent,  C.  Copeland, 

and  F.  Winship,  $3  each.  « 

.    To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  Crnikshanka,  E.  A.  Story,  E.  A.  Story,  Jr^  and  J. 
McTear,  $1  each. 
To  T.  G.  WhyUl,  $3,  for  a  collection  of  plants. 
Junt  ^.^ExhabiUd.    Fjlo  webs  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  twenty  varieties  of 
Peonies,  incloding  several  very  rare  kinds^  among  which  were  the  following, 
which  obtained  the  prize :  Prince  Prosper  d'Aremberg,  Reine  des  Francais, 
Hericartianam,  sulphorea,  Pottsii,  Dr.  Brettoneau,  grandiflora  nivea  plena, 
p&paveracea,  Ne  plus  ultra  and  Festiva  maxima. 

Peonies  and  cut  flowers  in  variety  were  contributed  by  M.  P.  Wilder,  Jos. 
Breck  Sl  ^n,  A.  Bowditch,  J.  Murray,  F.  Winship,  £.  A.  Story,  W.  £.  Carter, 
J.  McTear,  J.  Dunklee,  J.  A.  Eenrick,  Miss  Russell  and  others.  From 
T.  G.  Whytal,  a  fine  specimen  of  Fuchsia  Venus  de  Medicis. 

AWARD   OF   PREMIUMS   AND   GRATUITIES. 

Herbaceous  Pegities. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Ca,  f5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $3.  % 

Pinks. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $5. 
Herbaceous  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  to  P.  Barnes,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Evers  &  Co.,  $2. 
Gratuities. — ^To  A.  Bowditch  ^  Son,  James  Murray,  and  F.  Winship, 
t3  each. 
To  J.  Breck  &  Son,  Hovey  &  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  E.  A.  Story,  W. 
E.  Carter,  Miss  S.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  McTear,  and  T.  G.  Whytal,  |^1 
each,  for  cut  flowers,  &.c. 


joriiniltol  #ptralions 


FOR  JULT. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

So  far,  the  season  has  been  cool  and  moist  Though  but  little  rain  has 
fallen  the  last  fortnight,  the  continued  dull  weather  and  cool  easterly  winds 
have  prevented  the  rapid  evaporation  which  takes  place  under  our  summer 
snn.  Vegetation  is  still  backward,  and  the  early  fruits  ripen  very  slowly. 
The  therviometer  has  not  yet  ranged  above  85^,  and  only  a  few  days  as 
high  as  that,  while  the  evenings  have  been  very  cool. 

Grape  Vines,  in  early  vineries,  are  ^till  at  rest,  and  will  remain  so  till 
next  month.  Keep  the  house  open  night  and  day,  and  look  after  insects, 
should  they  attack  the  vines.  Grapes  in  the  greeiJiouse  will  now  begin  to 
color,  and  will  need  more  care.  If  not  thinned  sufficiently,  cut  out  such 
berries  as  crowd  too  much.    Keep  the  laterals  stopped,  and  give  air  both 
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night  and  day,  increasing  the  qaantitj  as  they  advance  to  maturity.  Dis- 
continue damping  the  house  the  last  of  the  month.  Vines  in  the  cold  gra- 
pery will  now  require  thinning ;  attend  to  it  carefully,  and  shoulder  all  large 
clusters.  Give  air  freely  in  good  weather,  hut  close  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Out-door  vines  may  now  have  a  little  pruning,  hy  thinning  out  the 
superfluous  wood,  and  shortening  in  rank-growing  shoots.  Mulch  and 
water,  if  dry  weather. 

Strawberry  beds  which  have  had  their  crop  all  gathered,  should  he 
dug  between  the  rows,  to  make  room  for  fresh  layers.  Prepare  ground 
for  making  new  beds  in  August,  and  keep  new  plantations,  made  in  April 
or  May,  clear  of  weeds. 

Summer  Pruning  should  he  continued  all  the  month,  as  we  have  advised 
in  a  previous  page. 

Raspberries,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  should  have  the  old  stems 
cut  away,  that  the  fresh  young  shoots  may  have  abtmdant  room  to  grow. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots,  now  ripening  their  fruit,  should  be  more  sparingly 
watered. 

Budding  should  be  commenced  the  last  of  the  month,  if  the  weather 
is  dry. 

Insects  should  still  receive  attention.  Oil  soap,  administered  in  season, 
ia  sure  to  exterminate  many  of  the  most  destructive  kinds. 

FLOWER  department. 

All  the  principal  labor  of  planting,  &c.  being  over  by  July,  there  will  be 
more  leisure  to  look  about  and  attend  to  many  things  which  the  hurry  of 
spring  would  not  admit  of.  As  the  various  plants  come  into  bloom,  they 
should  be  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  correctly  named,  that  a  stock  of  the 
best  things  may  be  preserved.  Rare  plants  or  choice  specimens,  intended 
for  next  wintei^s  blooming,  which  may  have  been  neglected,  should  now 
receive  due  care.  Runners  of  all  kinds,  either  upon  the  rafters  or  on  trel- 
lises, should  be  regulated  and  kept  in  order.  Prepare  soil  for  potting  next 
month. 

Camellias  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  at  once,  if  not  already 
done.  Choose  a  half-shady  and  rather  sheltered  situation.  Keep  them  well 
syringed  and  moderately  wet  Any  that  need  it,  should  be  repotted  this 
month. 

Azaleas  may  soon  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  in  a  half-shady  place. 
See  that  they  are  not  infested  with  the  thrips  or  red  spider. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  headed  down  this  month,  and  cuttings  put  in 
for  fresh  stock.  Keep  the  old  plants  rather  dry  for  a  week  or  two  after 
pruning. 

Cinerarias  should  be  propagated  now,  by  dividing  the  old  roots.  Pro- 
tect in  a  frame  till  well  rooted. 

Chinese  PrImroses,  raised  from  seed,  should  be  potted  off  and  protected 
in  a  cool  frame.    The  double  kinds  may  be  progagated  from  cuttings. 

Roses  may  now  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

Calceolaria  seeds  may  be  planted  this  month. 
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CHRTBAifTHEMUMS  should  be  topped,  to  make  compact,  bushy  jdaatBL 
Repot  and  plunge  in  the  open  ground. 

Daisies  should  be  divided,  and  reset  in  a  cool,  moist  situation. 

Fuchsias  should  be  repotted,  if  fine,  large  specimens  are  wanted. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimencs  may  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  if  grow- 
ing vigorously.     Put  in  cuttings  of  the  leaves,  if  young  plants  are  wanted. 

Lantanas,  for  winter  blooming,  should  be  repotted  and  plunged  in  a 
warm  border. 

Cactuses  should  now  be  repotted,  and  be  pruned  into  shape.  Water 
liberally  at  this  season. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  of  all  kinds,  will  need  attention.  Many  will  re- 
quire repotting,  and  others  only  top-dressing.  Such  as  are  ill-shaped  should 
be  headed  in,  so  as  to  make  good  specimens.  Keep  down  the  red  spider, 
and  syringe  often  in  warm,  dry  weather. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SH&UBBBET. 

Nothing  is  now  required  but  attention,  to  have  eveiything  in  the  finest 
condition  about  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  labor  of  planting 
being  nearly  over,  all  the  leisure  should  be  devoted  to  keeping  neatness  and 
order  throughout  Lawns  and  grass  edgings  should  be  cut  every  ten  days 
or  fortnight,  the  walks  rolled,  and  the  borders  raked.  Clip  box  edgings  . 
and  hedges.  Tie  up  herbaceous  plants  and  tall  growing  annuals,  and  cut 
away  such  sjs  have  done  blooming,  if  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
plants.    Look  after  insects,  and  stop  their  ravages  as  far  as  possible. 

Tulips,  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately, and  placed  away  in  a  dry  room.  Reset  the  beds  with  asteis  or 
annuals  from  the  reserve  garden,  or  with  verbenas  or  bedding  plants,  which 
will  make  a  fine  display  in  August  and  September. 

Dahlias  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes ;  keep  them  pruned  of  superfluous 
laterals,  and  water  liberally  if  the  season  is  dry. 

Daisies  and  Polyanthuses  should  be  divided  and  reset,  selecting  a 
half-shady  situation. 

Roses  should  be  budded  and  layered  this  month. 

Carnations  may  be  layered  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming. 

Seedlings,  of  perennials  and  biennials,  should  be  transplanted  into  beds, 
where  they  can  grow  till  time  for  removal  to  the  borders,  in  October. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  freely  watered  in  dry  weather. 

Annuals,  in  frames  or  boxes,  should  be  set  out  in  vacant  places  in  the 
flower  border. 

Gladioluses  should  be  neatly  tied  up  to  stakes. 

Hollyhocks  should  be  freely  watered  as  they  come  into  bloom. 

Portulacas,  set  out  now,  will  make  a  fine  show  all  the  autumn. 

Save  Seeds  of  rare  and  choice  plants. 

MiGNOtTETTE,  planted  now,  will  bloom  throughout  the  autumn  months. 

Pansy  seed  sown  now,  will  make  fine  plants  for  early  spring  bloom. 


a?- THE    THIRD    VOLUME^ 

TJSE    FEUITS^'OF  AMERICA. 

BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

<?<»■■*■  f Ming   •oiov*«  Plates  oC  ilM  eUoieest  yrmmimUmu  ««IUTated  ta 

tke  t7ttlt«4  Stai«a« 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  beautiful  work  will  be 
published  in  February,  and  will  contain  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1.  The  BfiAnaHAw  Plum. 

2.  The  Black  Tartarian  Cherrt. 

3.  The  BLOoneooD  Pear. 

4.  The  Bevrre'  Montgerozi  Pear. 

No  pains  or  ezpense  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of"  these  volumes.  The  fruits  are  all  taken  from  original  drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  of 
the  aatfaor,  and  ikitWully  portray  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  spleiK 
did  style  in  Triiich  the  plates  are  colored,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
ia  their  f&jrar^ 

Cach  number  oontains  four  splendid  eelored  plates  of  the  choicest 
fraits  ivith  full  descriptions  of  each,  and  engravings  illustrating  tke 
habits  of  the  trees,  Ac. 

Published  in  numbers,  royal  octavo,  91  each,  payable  on  delivery.— 
Twelva^  numbers  coniplete  a  volume. 
117  A  limited  number  of  in^ressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  $2  eaeh. 
The  t^v^o  'Volumes,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  each,  delineating 
NufJETX-Suc  varieties  of  the  finest  Fruits,  and  they  will  be  furnished  in 
extra  full  Turkey  at  $30-  Subscribers  to  Vol.  I.  will  be  supplied  with 
VoLn.f«-^15.  BOSTON: 

PUSI-XSIHED  BY  HOVEY  &  CO.,  MERCHANTS  EOW. 


■ryr-B   Xi^^^CATTON  BLACKBERRY. 

HOYEY  6o  CO. 
u  «tt  t\t^    nleastire    of  informing  their  friends  and  amateur  cultivator*,. 
th^Tt^v  have    been    appointed  Agents  by  W.  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Ro- 
^j^^nZ^j^   Y.   fo^  tJtke  sale  of  the  genuine  plants  direct  from  his  garden,  of 
SSTmw  and' superior  variety. 

F^rtTs^ue  l^nts  will  be  ready  for  sale  early  in  October,  at  the  follow- 
ing piices  t  «  3  per  dozen  plants. 

5  for  twen^-five  plants. 

10  for  fifty. 

18  per  hundred. 
a»^  1     «iAJcl&ed  i»  *^®  ^^*  manner  for  safe  transportation  to  any  part  of 
A^^    imSw'       ^^  orders  executed  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  w- 
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J  few  CompleU  Sets  in  Twenbf-Two  Volumes,  handsomdy  bounds  $2  eodk. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Third  Series  (Vol.  XXIII.)  commenced 
on  the  first  of  January,  1857.  It  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  that  it  would  appear  superflaoos 
to  ur^e  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amateurs,  or  gentle- 
men interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  It  has  been  highly  influential 
in  difiusing  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  an 
almost  indispensable  aid  to  the  Pomologist,  the  lover  of  Flowers,  the 
Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  in 
the  spread  oi  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement.  To  enlarge  its  influence, 
corresponding  with  this  advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
cultivators  throughout  the  country,  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  editor. 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  subjects,  the  following : — 


The  Kitchen  Garden, 
Reviews  of  Horticultural  Works 
Suburban  Visits, 
Foreign  Notices, 
Monthly  Gossip, 
Replies  to  Questions, 
Reports  of  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and 

Shrubs, 
Pomological  Gossip, 
Landscape  Gardemng, 

And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

Monthly  Calendar  of  'HortionltnTal  Operations 
will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  cultivaton, 
reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  are  necepsanr  to  be 
performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower  (harden,  Ornamental  Grounds, 
Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasoiM 
of  the  year.  In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the  smallest  or  largest 
garden. 

In  the  twenty-two  vols,  now  completed,  more  than  Seven  Hundred  Draw- 
ings of  the  Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no 
other  work,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illustrating 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
render  the  Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been, — ^the  most  valuable  hor- 
cultural  periodical  extant 

Terms,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
Address  HOVEY  &  CO.,  Boston^  Mass^ 
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The  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 
No.    7    Merchants   Rowy   Boston, 

Have  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  tliis  new 
and  valuable  plant,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
among  our  agricultural  products.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  com  will  mw.  Besides  its  importance  as  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  profitably  converted  into 
fevrup  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  to 
the  acre  being  very  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  CO. 


Brinckle'a  Orange  Raspberry. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  offer  for  sale,  a  fine  stock  of  this  new  prolific  and  ex- 
cellent Raspberry,  all  strong  canes,  at  the  low  price  of  $^  per  dozen,  or 
9\5  per  XOO.  April  I. 


11   W.  Dutton  &  Sod,  Piiutors,  87  Gongi^M  Su,  Bostea. 
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Genesee  Valley  Nurseries. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 


The  proprietoTB  of  these  well-known  Nurseries  have  on  hand  a  large  and 

well-grown  stock  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Green- 
house, and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  and 
other  Hardy  Border  Plants. 

The  assortment  of  ROSES  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  varie- 
ties which  could  be  obtained  and  which  are  considered  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Our  collection  of  HYBRID  PERPETUALiS  is  the  most  complete 
in  the  country. 

The  GREENHOUSE  DEPARTMENT  receives  particular  attention, 
and  the  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Gkraniums,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants, 
is  large  and  varied. 

In  the  FRUIT  DEPATITMENT  our  stock  consists  of 

APPLES,  of  the  leading  varieties.  Dwarf  and  Standard. 

PEARS,  of  all  desirable  varieties,  on  quince  and  pear  stock. 

PLUMS,  a  choice  selection  of  well-grown  trees  of  popular  sorts. 

CHERRIES — all  the  popular  sorts,  dwarf  and  standard. 

PEACHES — a  choice  assortment 

NECTARINES,  APRICOTS  and  QUINCES  in  variety. 

GRAPES — A  complete  assortment  of  both  native  and  roreign  sorts,  in- 
cluding many  of  recent  introduction. 

SMALL    FBniTS. 

CURRANTS,  twenty-five  choice  sorts,  including  many  new  varieties. 

RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES  &  STRAW- 
BERRIES of  all  new  and  approved  varieties. 

We  have,  for  the  accommodation  of  Nurserymen,  STOCKS  and 
SEEDLINGS,  including  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  &c.  &.c. 
Also,  SEEDUNGS  OF  EVERGREEN  TREES,  includinff  Norway 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  Larch  and  Hedge  Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  stock  of  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green, will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  is  desirable  among  Lawn  and 
Street  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Roses,  consisting  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Summer  Roses ;  Moss,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  Tea,  Bengal  or  China  and 
Climbing  or  Prairie  Roses. 

Hardy,  Herbaceous  or  Border  Plants  and  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  an 
extensive  assortment 

All  the  above  will  be  disposed  of  at  low  rates  and  on  advantageous  terms.  For  fur- 
ther details  we  refer  to  our  full  set  of  Catalogues,  which  will  be  mailed  to  applicants 
who  enclose  a  one  cent  stamp  for  each. 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  &.e. 

No.  2.  do.  do.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  dec. 

No.  3.  do.  do.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  d&c. 

No.  4.    Wholesale  or  Trade  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

I[j*  Amateurs  and  others  interested  in  Horticulture  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
onr  Show  Grounds  and  Greenhouses  at  153  South  Sophia  Street,  a  short  distance  from 
the  central  part  of  the  city.    All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  FROST  &  CO., 
Aogf.— 9t  Geiutte  VaOtji  MkgrttriU,  R»dtt$ler,  M  Y. 
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If ew  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY    &>    CO. 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  amatenn  and  caltivatore  of  beaatifol 
Plants  to  the  following  coUection  of  new  and  choice  varietieB,  which 
they  offer  for  sale : — 

PELARGONIUMS. 

A  collection  of  six  snperb  varieties,  as  follows : 

£venin^  Star,  Phceton,  Topsy, 

Petrucuo,  Serena,  Vesper. 

Fine  young  plants,  at  $6  for  the  set 

A  collection  of  the  new  spotted  French,  or  Odier  varieties : 
Etoile  des  Jardins,  Cren.  £.  Cavaignac,         James  Dnval, 

Elize  Milliez,  Gustave  Odier,  Madame  Leflo, 

Eugene  Duval,  Gloire  de  Bellevue,         Madame  Lamoriciere. 

A  selection  of  six  of  these  for  $4. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS, 

All  new  and  remarkably  beautiful  varieties. 
Boule  de  Feu,  Le  Furet,  Mirabeau, 

Bunker  Hill,  (Perry's)     La  Grenadier,  Perry's  Seedling, 

America,  Henrietta,  (Perry's)         Washington,  (Perry's.) 

Six  of  these  varieties,  $  4.    50  cts.  to  $  1  each. 

ACH  IM  E  NES. 
The  following  new,  entirely  distinct  and  veiy  beautiful  varieties : 
Ambrose  Verscha&lt,    Edward  Bossiere,  purpurea  multiflara, 

Carl  Wol&rth,  Dr.  Hoil,  Roeladi, 

Carl  Bouch^,  Hendersoni,  reticulata  rosea. 

A  selection  of  six  varieties,  fS.    Older  sorts,  $2  to  $4  per  doz. 

MISCELLANEOUS      PLANTS. 
Hbliotropb  panicolatum,  immense  trusses  of  dark  blue  flowers,  50  cts. 
Gloxinia  Wilsoni,  the  finest  variety,  white  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  50. 
Pbtunia  iinperialis,  with  fine,  double,  pure  white  blossoms,  50. 
Fuchsias,  Figaro,  revoluta,  Stella  and  Mazeppa — superb  sorts,  50ctB.ea. 
CiNXRARiAS — 2i  of  the  most  beautiful  English  varieties,  $3  to  $6  per  doz. 
Calceolarias,  very  handsome  plants,  from  superb  prise  flowers,  f4  dox. 
Lantanas,  8  distinct  and  elegant  varieties,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  20  beautiful  varieties,  including  Nemesis  and 

Consuello,  French  seedlings  of  great  merit 
PoMPONE  Chrtsarthemums,  25  entirely  new  varieties,  of  the  most  beau- 

tifhl  description,  $4  to  $6  per  dozen. 
Salvias.— Six  of  the  finest  new  varieties,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 
GLAniOLUS. — ^Twenty  superb  French  varieties,  25  cents  to  $1  each. 
Fanct  Pansibs. — Four  distinct  and  rare  varieties,  50  cts.  each. 
Phloxes. — ^24  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties,  $4  to  #6  per  dozen. 

With  a  very  large  collection  of  other  new,  rare  and  choice  nlants. 
A  new  catidogue  is  now  ready.  Marcn  1. 
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Toung  Trees^ 


FOR  BELTS,  BORDERS,  SHRUBBERIES,  &d. 

N.  B.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  at  proportionate  rates.  A  full  priced 
descriptive  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address.  Usual  allowance 
to  the  trade.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 


EVEBGBEENS. 

Pr.  100 

Arbor  Vitie,  Amer.,  2  to  3  ft.  $15  00 

"         Chinese,  2  ft.        15  00 

"         Tartarian,  18  00 

Norway  Spruce,  5  to  8  in.         2  50 

1  foot,  8  50 

"  12  to  18  in.    12  50 

Scotch  Larch,  6  to  9  in.  4  00 

"  1  foot,  6  00 

"  2  feet,  12  00 

Scotch  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  3  00 

"       10  to  12  in.  6  00 

European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  5  00 

«       Ifoot,       7  50 

Austrian  Pine,  1  foot,  8  50 

Enfflish  Yew,  fine  plants,        10  00 

Mahonia,  sorts,  fine  plants,      15  00 

Red  Cedar,  12  to  16  in.  10  00 

DECIDUOUS. 

Three-thomed  Acacia,  2  to  3  ft  5  00 
Ash,  European,  5  00 

"    Black,  2  to  3  ft.  15  00 

**    acuminate  leaved,  15  00 

"    flowering,  3  to  4  ft.         10  00 

'<    European  Mountain,         4  00 

3to4ft.l2  00 

Alder,  European,  I  to  2  ft        3  00 

The  above  are  all  several  times  transplanted,  and  are  strong,  well-rooted 
plants  of  the  best  qualit]^.  Can  be  packed  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the 
country.    Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  J^wrseries,  Plymouth,  Mom, 

Michanx's  and  Nnttall's  Sylva. 

One  copy  for  sale  of  this  splendid  Work  on  Trees,  with  two  hundred 


Pr.  100 

Alder,  European,  2  to  3  ft.      $5  00 

Beech,        *'         2  ft.  5  00 

Deciduous  Cypress,  10  00 

Elm,  Wych,  4  to  5  ft.  7  20 

'<    English,  4  to  5  ft.  7  20 

"    broad-leaved,  2  to  3  ft.      500 

"    American,  2  ft  4  00 

Catalpa,  2|&  to  3  ft.  12  50 

Perfumed  Cherry,  3  to  5  ft        7  20 

Bird  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft.  5  00 

Horse  Chestnut,  Ij  to  2  ft        4  00 

Spanish  Chestnut,  12  to  18  in.  10  00 

English  srt.  Hawthorn,  2  ft      3  00 

Hornbeam,  2  ft.  4  00 

Scotch  Laburnum,  2  to  2i  ft    7  20 

European  Linden,  2  ft  7  20 

American  Locust,  3  ft  5  00 

Maple,  Ash-leaved,  10  00 

'*       Norway,  2  ft.  4  00 

«      Silver,  3  to  4  ft  10  00 

.  "      Scyamore,  2  to  3  ft      6  00 

Royal  English  Oak,  2  to  3  ft    6  00 

Poplars,  in  sorts,  4  ft  7  20 

Japan  Sophora,  fine,        6  to  12  00 

Willows,  in  sorts,  3  to  5  00 

"    Comewell,  a  very  strong 

&  rapid  grow.  5  to  7  ft  12  00 
«  8to  10ft.  18  00 


colored  plates.  6  vol^  Price  $GSl.    For  sale  by 
April  L 


HOVEY  &  CO., 
7  Merchania  Row* 


New  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
Dahlias,  &q. 

Priced  Descriptive  List,  of  latest  novelties,  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on 
application  to  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug.— tf  Old  Colony  J^urmiu,  PbfmoiUk,  Mass. 
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FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,   &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Ab.  7  Mardutnta  Row,  Boffon, 

Invite  the  attention  of  cultivatora  of  Fruit,  pl&nten  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition. 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varieties,  espe- 
cially the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  eoumerate  some  of  the  hest : 
Merriam,  Fondante  du  Cornice, 

Sheldon,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice, 

Boston,  Beurr6  Superfin, 

Brandywine,  Grand  Soliel, 

Howell,  IFAlbret, 

Adams,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 

Abbott,  Loire  de  Glymes, 

Beurr^  Claino|eau,  Beurr6  Bachelier, 

Des  Deux  Soeurs,  Omer  Pacha, 

Beurr6  griB  d'hiver,        Doyenn^  Sterckman,  &c.  &c. 
Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  eveiy  desirable  kind  to  bf 
bad,  especially 

Maffnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tubp  Trees,  Celtis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purple  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kinds)  Fringe  Trees, 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts,        Tree  Peonies  (25  kinds.) 
New  Spires,  &c.  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  smalL 
And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  Europe,  a 
■uperi)  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 

Kalmiaa,  Andromedas, 

Mahonias.  All  hardy  and  very  beautiful 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses. 
100  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  Pelargoniums. 
50  of  ChrynLnthemums. 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 

With  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introduction  to  Europe. 

Also,  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Peonies,  &c.  &c. 

({[/^Catalogues  furnished  on  application,  and  all  plants  packed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence  as  directed. 
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The  Rebecca  Grape. 

MESSRS.     HOVEY    &    00. 

7  Merehania  Bow,  Boston^ 

Respectiiilly  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  for  sale, 
a  fine  stock  of  the 

ZV.013000A     OrX*AX>ey 

A  new  Seedlin£f  raised  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  without  any  doubt  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  introducedjpossessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  celebrated  Chasselas  grapes  of  Tnomery,  and  combines  the 
hardiness  of  the  Isabella  with  the  earliness  of  the  Diana,  ripening  freely 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  withal  a  White  Grape,  that  great 
desideratum  so  long  wished  for  by  all  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit 

The  Rebecca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  producing  handsome  clns- 
ters  of  semi-transparent  white  grapes,  which  become  of  a  rich  amber  tint 
at  flQl  maturitv.  The  bunches  are  about  the  size  of  the  Diana,  compact, 
without  shoulders,  and  the  berries  are  of  similar  size,  but  of  a  slight  oval 
shape.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  melting,  with  a  slight  musky  and  luscious 
aroma.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  stem. 
AH  these  qualities  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one 
of  the  best  native  grapes  yet  raised. 

Fine  plants  in  pots  delivered  now  or  in  October  fix>m  the  open  ground, 
$3  each,  or  $30  per  doz.  Aug. 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch, 

AMERICAN    ARBOR  VIT^,  &c. 

Mahoniaaquifolia,  Scotch  Fir,  English  Yew,  Deciduous  Cypress,  White 
Pine,«  Red  Cedar,  Chinese  and  Tartarian  Arbor  Vitie,  Three-thomed 
Acacia,  Ash-leaved  Negundo,  Eolreuteria  paniculata,  English  Alder, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  Hornbeam,  Linden,  Strawberry  Tree,  Birch, 
Althcea,  Japan  Sopbora,  European  Mountain  Ash,  Smoke  Tree,  White 
Fringe  Tree,  Catalpa. 

Fine  plants  of  the  above  are  now  offered,  together  with  mimy  choice 
varieties  of  Ash,  Elm,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Oak,  Poplar,  Willow,  in 
all  sizes,  from  $2  per  100  upwards,  suitable  for  nurseries,  and  for  planting 
belts,  avenues,  shrubberies,  woods,  cemeteries,  &c. 

Descriptive  price  lists  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Muraeriea,  Plymmdh  Maaa. 

Carriage  paid  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
trade^ •     Aug.—tf 

Greenhonse  Plants,  Grapes,  &c. 

100  fine  Plants,  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  varieties,  for  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  for  $20.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 
50  ditto  ditto,  for  $10. 

Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen — $35  per  100.  Rebecca,  Dela- 
ware, Graham,  Concord,  Diana,  Brinkle,  Amalie,  Raabe's  Clara,  and 
other  choice  new  American  Grapes,  at  $1  to  $3  each. 

Catalogues  on  application.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug.^tf  Old  Colony  JSlwratriUy  Plymoidhy  Mass. 
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Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

FOR    SALE. 

•  The  Bubscriber  would  call  attention,  the  coming  seaidon,  to  his  large 
stock  of  Peach  and  other  Frait  Trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cher- 
ry, of  both  dwarf  and  standard,  of  extra  and  mddiam  size.  Also,  Apri- 
cot^ Almonds,  Plums,  Quince,  &c. 

With  a  large  stock  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees,  suitable  for 
ornamenting  grounds,  at  reasonable  prices ;  and  50,000  two  years  growth 
Silver-leaved  Maple  seedlings,  and  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  List,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
enclose  a  one  cent  stamp.    Address, 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Aug. — 3t  Hightstoum,  Mercer  Co»j  JV".  J, 

Prince's  New  Catalogues  for  1867. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  will  send  to  those  who 
enclose  stamps,  their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Strawberries,  comprising 
every  new  and  estimable  varie^,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Also  their  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes,  and  other  flowering  plants. 

Also,  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flowers  of  all  kinds,  including  Tree  and 
Herbaceous  Pieonies,  Dahlias,  &c.  Aag. — It 

A   WHOLESALE    PRICED   LIST   OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Starubs,  Roses,  &c., 

b  JSTow  Readyj  and  tvill  he  sent  Free  to  all  •Applicants, 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,  Plum  and 

Cherry  Stocks ;  Larch,  Norway  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pines, 

Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Ash,  Cypress,  Hawthorns,  &c.  &c.,  in  aU  sizes,  from 

six  inches  upwards. 

Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug. — ^tf  Old  Colony  MarserieSj  Plymovik,  Mass, 

Fine  Brergreen  Trees. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  the  following  Evergreen  Trees,  all 
perfectly  HARnr: — 

White  Pjne,  Balsam  Fir, 

Austrian  Pine,  American  Arborvitae, 

Scotch  Pine,  '    Chinese          do. 

Jersey  Pine,  Siberian         do.      (beautiful,) 

Russian  Pine,  Tartarian       do. 

Spanish  Pine,  Golden           do.      (beautiful.) 

Cembrian  Pine,  Western        do. 

Tall  Pine,  Hemlock  Spruce, 

Norway  Spruce,  Irish  Juniper, 

•     American  Spruce,  Swedish  Juniper, 

Silver  Fir,               *  Red  Cedar. 

Of  various  sizes,  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  line  specimens.         June  I. 
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Japan  Iiilies- 


MESSRS.  HOVEY  &  CO.  inform  their  friends  imd  wnateure  of  beau- 
tifal  flowers,  that  their  large  collection  of  Japan  Lilies,  numbering  several 
hundred  roots,  and  showing  many  thousand  buds,  will  be  in  bloom  from 
the  30th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  October,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
seen  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted.)  Aug.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants  and  Bhubarb  Boots, 

Including  all  the  desirable  novelties,  at  low  rates,  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember planting.    Catalogue  on  application  to        B.  M.  WATSON, 
Aug.— tf  Plymouth,  Mass. 

7HS   CONCORD   GRAPE. 


MESSRS.   HOVEY  &  CO., 

OFFER  FOR  SALE,  A  FINE  STOCK  OF  THIS  NEW  GRAPE. 

This  very  remarkable  American  variety  is  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy  native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  desid- 
eratum so  long  wanted,  of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  any 
part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States.  It  is  four  we£K9  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana.  It  is  fully 
lipe  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  fine  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  the  last  three  years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Societ]^. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with  bunches  of  a 
large  size,  handsomely  shouldered,  often  weighing  a  pound,  and  with 
large  roundish  oval  berries,  frequently  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
color  very  dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  flesh  soft,  tender  and 
juicy;  flavor  very  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly  aroma.  The 
foliage  is  large,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never  been  known 
to  mudtw,  rotj  or  drop  off,  under  any  circumstances,  during  the  five  years 
since  it  has  borne  fruit.  Good  judges  who  have  tasted  it  pronounce  it 
superior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest  condition. 

Fine  strong  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at  $1.50  each,  or  $12  per 
doz.    Plants  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

March  1 

A  Obance  to  make  Money. 

PROFITABLE   AND    HONOEABLE    EMPLOYMENT. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  Affent  in  each  county  and  town 
of  the  Union.  A  capital  of  firom  5  to  10  dollars  only  will  be  required, 
and  anything  like  an  efficient,  energetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  five 
dollars  per  &y.  Eveiy  information  will  be  given  by  addressing  with  a 
9(^p  to  pay  return  letter,  WM.  A.  KINSLER, 

May  1.  Box  1228  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Post  Office. 
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Fine  New  Strawberries. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  new  and  saperior  varieties  of  Strawberries : — 

Admiral  Dundas. — Fruit  very  large,  weighing  from  one  to  two  ounces 
each.  Of  fine  color,  excellent  flavor,  firm  flesh,  carries  weU  for  market, 
and  very  great  bearer.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  the  finit  ripens  late.  Has 
been  awanled  the  highest  prizes  in  England.    Plants,  $3  per  doz. 

Sir  Harrt. — One  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries  recently  intro- 
duced ;  of  lar^e  size,  veiy  dark  colored,  firm  flesh,  and  of  luscious  flavor. 
Ripening  late  m  the  season  and  producing  abundant  crops.  This  variety 
has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.    Plants,  $3  per  doz. 

Sir  C.  Napikr. — A  large,  beautifiil,  and  most  prolific  variety,  with 
handsome  berries  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  firm  flesh,  and  fine  Hautbois 
flavor.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy.  This  variety  obtained  an  *'  extra  prize  "  at 
the  last  exhibition  in  London,  June  21.    Plants,  $3  per  doz. 

Omrr  Pachai — A  large  handsome  berry,  of  fine  scarlet  color,  and 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  British  Queen ;  remarkably  firm  flesh,  hardy,  excel- 
lent bearer,  affording  a  long  succession  of  fine  fruit    Plants,  $2  per  doz. 

(ff*  No  order  received  for  less  than  One  Dozen  plants. 

ALSO,   THE   following   OLDER   KINDS. 

Jennt  Lind  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  the  8th  to  10th  of 
June.  The  berries  are  large,  perfectly  solid,  of  a  beautiful  conical  shape, 
and  rich  scarlet  color.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  veiy  prolific,  with  fine 
foliag^  and  stout  runners,  throwing  up  its  fruit  on  tall  stems.  The  blossoms  . 
are  staminate,  and  nearly  all  set  and  perfect  their  fruit  It  is  quite  as 
early  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  much  larger,  and  will 
undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  that  old  variety.    Plants,  $2  per  100. 

Capt.  Cook,  (Nicholson's.)---A  first  rate  firuit ;  color  scarlet ;  large  size ; 
a  great  bearer,  and  bears  carriage  well.    $3  per  100. 

Fill  Basket,  (Nicholson's.) — ^Nothing  can  surpass  this  sort  as  a  mar- 
ket fruit;  in  color  it  is  a  veiy  bright  scarlet;  general  shape,  round;  of 
very  large  size,  and  a  tremendous  bearer.    $3  per  100. 

Inoram's  Prince  of  Wales. — A  large  and  fine  English  strawberry. 
$3  per  100. 

Scott's  Sbedlino. — A  superb  strawberry,  of  large  size,  very  conical 
in  form,  bright  crimson  color  and  of  the  richest  flavor.    |2  per  100. 


Briohton  Pine. — A  new  and  very  productive  variety,  large  and  early, 
resembling  the  Boston  Pine.    Plants,  $5  per  100. 

Durfee's  Seedling. — ^A  very  large  and  handsome  variety,  productive 
and  good.    $3  per  100. 

HOVEY's    SEEDLING   AND   BOSTON   PINE, 

Two  of  the  most  popular  sorts  yet  raised.    Price,  $1.25  per  hand.  $10 
per  thousand. 


GATHERING  AND  RIPENING  THE  EARLY  FRUITS. 

In  our  last  volume  we  detailed  our  experience  in  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  winter  fruits,  more  particularly  pears,  and 
though  our  doctrines  were  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
popular  or  rather  current  notions  upon  the  subject,  we  have 
been  highly  pleased  to  learn,  from  many  amateurs  and  fruit 
growers,  both  by  letter  and  verbally,  that,  until  reading  our 
article,  they  had  been  wholly  unable  to  keep  some  of  the 
early  winter  pears  in  anything  like  the  perfection  they  at- 
tained under  our  mode  of  treatment.  It  has  had,  we  believe, 
the  effect  of  setting  our  cultivators  to  thinking  upon  the 
matter,  and  of  experimenting  for  themselves,  the  only  way 
of  satisfactorily  settling  the  question ;  for  to  follow  implicitly 
the  directions  of  foreign  writers,  without  considering  the 
different  condition  under  which  the  fruits  are  grown,  is  to 
admit  tacitly  that  we  have  no  views  of  our  own  to  govern 
us  in  our  practice.  We  are  always  ready  to  adopt  that  which 
is  correct,  whether  old  or  new ;  but  upon  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  few  who 
have  given  it  close  attention,  it  is  best  that  we  should  try 
experiments  ourselves,  that  we  may  know  the  rationale  upon 
which  our  operations  are  based. 

The  ripening  of  the  earlier  fruits  differs  somewhat  from 
the  later,  and  in  our  warm  climate  requires  considerable 
attention  to  have  them  in  the  best  condition  ;  more  than  in 
the  cool  temperature  of  Great  Britain,  where  fermentation 
does  not  progress  with  the  same  rapidity  as  with  us.  Take 
the  Bartlett  pear,  for  instance.  In  Covent  Garden  mai'ket 
we  purchased,  repeatedly,  fine  specimens  as  green  as  when 
they  were  picked  from  the  tree,  and  yet  they  were  sound, 
melting  and  good  ;  but  with  us  they  immediately  acquire  a 
rich  yellow  hue,  and  if  not  eaten  very  soon  after  being  gath- 
ered, become  soft  at  the  core.  So,  too,  with  the  Jargonelle, 
which,  in  the  English  climate,  is  such  a  fine  pear ;  but,  under 
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oor  August  sun,  it  ripens  too  rapidly ;  if  allowed  to  hai^  till 
full  grown  it  will  be  quite  rotten  at  the  core,  and  if  picked 
too  early  it  will  have  an  astringency  which  is  unpleasant. 
Maturation  is  so  accelerated  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  only 
in  cool  seasons,  to  have  it  in  fine  order,  when  it  is  certainly 
a  very  excellent  pear.  Such  being  the  variation  in  a  ftw 
varieties  it  is  of  some  importance  to  inquire  what  rales 
should  be  followed  in  gathering  not  only  our  simimer  and 
early  autumn  pears,  but  other  fruits  of  the  seascm. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  what  we  find  in  our  markets, 
we  should  suppose  that  very  little  if  any  of  the  fruit  usually 
offered  for  sale  was  more  than  two  thirds  ripe ;  certainly  of 
the  lai^er  kinds,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  &c, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  is  sold  in  a  mature  and  eat- 
able condition.  Occasionally  we  notice  some  full-grown, 
well-ripened  and  handsome  specimens;  but  this  exception 
is  so  rare  that  it  amounts  to  scarcely  anything,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  the  immense  quantity  needed  to  supply  the  demand. 

All  this  arises  from  the  ignomnce  or  carelessness  of  the 
producer.  The  intelligent  cultivator  knows  that  handsome, 
well-ripened  specimens  always  command  a  ready  sale,  at  the 
very  behest  prices,  while  that  of  inferior  quality  is  not  only 
disposed  of  with  difficulty,  but  the  price  will  scarcely  pay 
for  the  labor  of  marketing.  Still,  where  the  quantity  raised 
is  lai^e,  the  gathering  is  entrusted  to  inexperienced  persons, 
no  convenient  place  for  storing  and  ripening  is  at  hand,  and 
the  fruit  is  hurried  off  to  market  as  the  readiest  means  of 
disposing  of  it,  leaving  to  the  purchaser  the  labor  and  care 
of  assorting  and  preparing  of  it  for  sale.  Here  again  there 
are  rarely  the  proper  means  of  storing  and  ripening ;  it  soon 
becomes  heated  and  more  or  less  decayed,  and  is  sold  off  in 
such  condition,  that  not  one  quarter  of  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

It  would  be  about  useless  to  attempt  to  reform  the  abases 
of  our  fruit  market ;  they  will  always  exist :  yet,  by  occa- 
sionally calling  attention  to  them,  there  may  be  some  improve- 
ment, especially  among  the  intelligent  who  are  commencing 
the  culture  of  fruits,  and  particularly  among  our  amateurs, 
who  send  the  surplus  products  of  their  gardens  and  orcbards 
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to  market.  If  they  wish  to  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
what  they  raise  let  it  be  fully  grown  and  quite  ripe ;  other- 
wise they  will  not  receive  enough  to  pay  for  the  gathering. 
To  the  zealous  cultivator,  it  is  more  satisfaction  to  see  a  tree 
bearing  a  dozen  or  two  fine  large  specimens  than  loaded 
down  with  a  half  bushel  of  small  and  inferior  fruits,  aside 
from  the  injury  the  tree  is  sure  to  sustain  from  such  a  crop. 
When  fruit  raising  is  made  a  spedalitjf  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  as  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
we  then  hope  to  see  a  supply  of  the  best  quality  offered,  and 
in  the  right  condition  to  be  eaten. 

Something  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  gathering  of  the 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  &c., 
but  generally  the  indications  of  maturity  are  so  apparent 
that  few  can  err  with  these.  A  moderate  degree  of  judg- 
ment and  some  little  knowledge  of  the  varieties  under  culti- 
vation, may  be  necessary  to  gather  just  at  the  right  moment ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  blackberry,  the  color  is  a 
sufficient  guide.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  sooner 
these  fruits  are  eaten  after  they  are  gathered,  the  fresher  and 
richer  will  they  be.  The  <  confinement  of  a  few  hours  and 
the  carriage  of  a  few  miles,  destroys  in  a  great  degree  that 
fine  aroma  upon  which  their  excellence  depends.  The 
blackberry,  however,  assumes  its  darkest  color  long  before 
ripe,  and  except  to  experienced  •persons  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  period  of  maturity.  If  gathered  too  soon,  it  is  scarcely 
fit  to  eat.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  of 
picking  is  by  the  touch.  If  the  berries  part  readily  from 
the  stem  with  the  least  pressure,  they  are  ripe.  But  as  this 
is  a  slow  method  of  gathering  we  think  it  best  to  cover  the 
ground  with  clean  straw,  so  that  they  can  be  shaken  off 
gently  and  then  be  picked  up.  It  is  such  a  delicious  fruit, 
when  fully  ripe,  that  it  will  repay  all  the  care  necessary  to 
secure  the  berries  in  perfection. 

Among  the  large  fruits  we  conmience  with  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  important  and  least  understood,  namely, 

Pbars. — It  is  not  many  years  since  we  had  over  a  dozen 
varieties  of  summer  and  autumn  pears,  and  even  some  of 
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them  were  of  little  value  compared  with  what  we  now 
possess.  If  they  were  not  ripened  carefully  it  was  not  of 
much  consequence,  as  their  main  excellence  depended  less 
upon  their  flavor  than  their  texture ;  if  only  soft  and  mellow, 
they  were  esteemed  good  fruit,  and  found  a  ready  sale.  But 
with  the  advancement  in  horticulture  these  things  have 
changed ;  we  have  now  varieties  possessing  a  rich  and  de- 
licious aroma,  and  a  melting  or  buttery  flesh,  which  need 
morb  care  in  ripening  to  retain  these  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. We  know  it  is  a  common  wish  that  all  our  pears 
should  ripen  on  the  tree,  or,  if  not  on  the  tree,  without  much 
trouble:  this,  we  fear,  will  never  be  realized,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  further  we  advance  in  excellence  the 
more  care  our  fruits  will  be  likely  to  require.  The  culture 
of  the  newer  and  better  sorts  is  still  limited,  and  both  the 
time  of  gathering  and  the  mode  of  upening  not  well  under- 
stood, for  each  variety  requires  a  peculiarity  of  treatment 
difierent  from  the  other.  Time  only  will  therefore  enable 
us  to  learn  how  to  have  them  in  their  best  order.  Some 
sorts  retain  their  fine  qualities  for  several  days,  while  others 
keep,  but  a  very  short  time.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to 
decide  upon  just  the  right  time  for  gathering  some  of  the 
varieties;  it  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Still,  if 
we  know  the  general  principles  of  picking  and  keeping  we 
may  be  enabled  to  secure  a- crop  when  we  otherwise  might 
lose  it.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  summer 
pear  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree ;  there  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  are  a  few  which  are  barely 
eatable,  but  in  most  instances  they  are  nearly  worthless. 
Some  become  as  dry  and  mealy  as  a  baked  potato,  and  not 
near  so  good;  while  others  rot  at  the  core,  though  seeming]  7 
sound  on  the  surface.  It  is  because  most  of  the  summer  pears 
are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  that  many  of  the  best  varie- 
ties have  been  pronounced  unworthy  of  cultivation.  We  have 
ourselves  been  astonished  at  the  difference  of  quality  in 
some  pears  which  had  been  picked  only  a  day  or  two  earlier 
or  later  than  others ;  and  this  difference  long  since  induced 
us  to  try  experiments  with  several  of  the  more  capricious 
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kinds.  With  one  new  variety  we  were  quite  puzzled  to  hit 
upon  the  exact  period  of  gathering ;  one  year  we  picked 
them  very  early,  but  as  they  had  not  attained  their  growth, 
though  juicy  and  good,  they  were  quite  astringent:  the 
next  year  we  gathered  a  few  every  three  days  till  the  last 
were  fully  ripe  on  the  tree,  and  by  this  means  were  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  right  period.  Those  left  on  the  tree  until  they 
were  yellow,  were  dry,  flavorless  and  scarcely  eatable ;  while 
those  gathered  about  ten  days  previously  were  deliciously 
melting  and  rich.  Experiments  with  other  kinds  resulted 
in  fixing  the  period  of  gathering  the  August  pears,  for  house 
ripening,  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  though  much  depends 
on  the  season,  vigor  of  the  tree,  &c.  The  only  requisite  is 
that  the  fruit  should  have  attained  its  growth,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  picked  afterwards  the  better.  This  may  be  known  to 
the  cultivator  by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit.  Some  of  the  defective  specimens  will 
turn  yellow  and  drop,  while  the  others  will  assume  a 
smoother  and  paler  surface  ;  the  coloring  on  the  sunny  side 
will  be  brighter,  and  the  stem  will  become  swollen,  particu- 
larly at  the  junction  with  the  tree.  These  indicate  that  the 
period  of  maturity  is  approaching,  and  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  and  ripened. 

The  ripening  is  a  process  as  little  understood  as  the  period 
of  picking,  and  various  directions  have  been  given  on  this 
subject  by  different  writers,  some  advising  it  to  be  spread 
out  upon  shelves  in  the  fruit  room,  and  others  to  be  kept  in 
boxes  or  drawers,  excluded  from  the  light  and  air.  We  have 
found  that  very  few  early  pears  will  ripen  well  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  on  open  shelves,  even  in  a  tolerably  close 
fruit  room.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry,  and  the  currents  of  air  too  great,  and  the  juices  are 
too  rapidly  exhausted.  It  is  far  better  to  place  the  fruit  in 
boxes  of  moderate  size,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  fruit  room 
or  some  other  cool  and  rather  dark  place,  where  they  retain 
their  juices  better  than  if  exposed  on  shelves.  We  have 
tried  this  experiment  and  found  that  those  fruits  kept  in 
small  quantities  in  a  drawer,  shut  out  from  the  light,  were 
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more  juicy,  higher  flavored,  and  more  delicious  than  whea 
preserved  in  other  ways.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  ad- 
vise all  early  pears  to  be  placed  in  boxes  or  drawers,  covered 
With  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  kept  excluded 
from  light  and  air,  where  the  temperature  is  cool  and  as  even 
as  possible  at  that  season.  A  damp,  cool  cellar  is  not  so 
favorable  a  place  as  a  cool,  dry  room,  as  the  former  checks 
the  ripening  process  too  suddenly ;  moh  a  situation  will  do 
for  the  autumn  and  winter  pears,  but  not  for  the  early  kinds. 

Apples,  being  less  dependent  for  their  excellence  on  their 
delicacy  of  flavor,  than  for  their  tenderness,  juiciness,  &c., 
need  only  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  eating ;  they  are 
better  placed  in  baskets  or  barrels,  in  moderate  quantity, 
than  to  be  spread  out  on  shelves.  Some  of  these  are  about 
as  good  when  they  fall  from  the  tree  as  by  any  process  of 
keeping.  The  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  and  some  of  the 
more  acid  kinds,  seem  to  acquire  their  highest  flavor  in  this 
way.  But  as  a  general  rule  they  should  be  gathered  a  few 
days  before  eating.  The  sweet  varieties,  particularly  such 
as  the  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  and  some  others,  become 
mealy  if  allowed  to  hang  too  long. 

Peaches  and  Plums,  except  clingstones  and  prunes,  are 
only  fit  to  eat  as  they  drop  from  the  tree.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  mode  of  gathering,  is,  that  it  bruises  and  disfig- 
ures the  fruit.  They  should  not,  however,  be  picked  unless 
they  part  from  the  stem  upon  the  least  touch.  Olingstoues 
and  prunes  may  be  kept  in  the  fruit  room*for  one  or  more 
months. 

The  whole  subject  of^  ripening  most  of  our  fruits,  particu- 
larly pears,  is  new,  and  experience  is  needed  to  learn  the 
best  modes  of  proceeding.  With  these  general  hints,  how- 
ever, we  leave  the  matter,  hoping  to  refer  to  it  again  at  a 
favorable  opportunity. 
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WHORTLEBERRIES. 

BT  WILSON  VLAGG. 

Part  I. 

The  whortleberry  is  strictly  an  American  fruit ;  for,  al- 
though it  is  not  unknown  in  middle  and  northern  Europe 
and  in  some  of  the  tropical  islands,  it  is  in  no  part  of  the 
world  so  abundant  as  in  North  America.  It  is  indeed  highly 
probable  that  the  whortleberry  tribe  of  plants  originated 
here,  and  from  this  point  have  spread  themselves  over  other 
tracts.  Whortleberries,  however,  are  most  abundant  near 
the  coast,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  and  form  in  the 
New  England  States  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
landscape.  No  single  species  of  this  tribe  has  been  reduced 
to  cultivation,  though  any  of  them  would  probably  well  re- 
ward the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  if  they  were  not  abundant 
in  a  wild  state.  The  fruit  of  these  plants  is  well  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States :  very 
little  has  been  written  upon  it,  and  there  are  but  few  persons 
who  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  gift  of  nature  to 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America. 

In  the  study  of  geographical  botany  we  find  groups  of 
certain  tribes  of  plants  prevailing  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  and  abounding  generally  in  regions  that  are  contig- 
uous. But  sometimes  they  are  widely  separated,  like  the 
heaths  which  are  found  in  Europe  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  Africa.  The  whortleberries  supply  in  America  the  place 
of  the  heaths  in  Europe,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  are 
these  two' tribes  found  associated.  The  whortleberries  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable  gift  of  nature  of  the  two,  being 
hardly  less  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  bearing  also  an 
excellent  fruit.  In  this  country  they  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  constitute  alone  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. They  are  most  abundant  in  the  northern  Atlantic 
States ;  but  they  are  found  along  the  whole  coast  as  far  as 
the  Gape  of  Florida.  In  the  southern  States  are  one  or  two 
apecies  {q)proaching  the  size  of  trees,  one  of  which,  called 
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the  farkleberry,  ( Vacdnium  arboreum),  is  an  evergreen,  and 
bears  a  very  good  fruit. 

In  New  England  we  reckon  aboat  nine  or  ten  distinct 
species  of  Yaccinium.  Botanists  make  no  generic  distinc- 
tion between  the  blueberry  or  bilberry,  and  the  whortleberry; 
but  all  who  have  eaten  the  fruit  distinguish  at  once  the 
whortleberry  from  the  blueberry,  by  the  flavor  and  not  en- 
tirely by  the  color.  The  former  is  less  acidulous,  less  mu- 
cilaginous, and  contains  a  harder  seed  than  the  latter,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  distinguished,  when  eaten,  though  their 
color  and  external  ap{fearance  are  the  same.  I  observe  that 
Bigelow  makes  the  distinction  between  them  in  the  English 
names  he  applies  to  the  species,  while  Emerson  calls  them, 
indiscriminately,  whortleberries.  The  flowers  of  the  two 
kinds  difler  as  widely  as  their  fruits ;  those  of  the  whortle- 
berries are  more  of  a  reddish  color,  smaller  and  more  con- 
tracted in  the  mouth  than  those  of  the  blueberries. 

In  the  whortleberry  division  of  this  tribe  of  plants  are 
usually  reckoned  five  species: — 1.  Yaccinium  resinosum, 
which  is  the  common  whortleberry,  or  huckleberry.  I  prefer 
the  former  word  because  it  indicates  its  derivation  from 
hurdlcj  signifying  berries  growing  on  hurdles  or  sticks. 
After  the  bushes  were  cut  and  bound  into  fagots,  the  berries 
being  found  upon  them  gave  origin  to  their  name.  This 
first  species  is  the  type  of  the  division.  2.  Y.  frondosum, 
dangle-berry,  sometimes  called  bullet-berries.  This  is  a 
late  species,  but  the  fruit  is  large  and  finely  flavored.  I  have 
found  it  near  Bartholomew's  pond  in  Danvers,  but  it  is  rare. 
3.  Y.  virgatum,  the  blue  whortleberry,  a  species  that  bears 
more  showy  flowers  than  the  others,  and  more  elegant  fol- 
iage. The  fruit  is  not  superior,  however,  to  that  of  the 
resinosum.  4.  Y.  stamineum,  green  whortleberry,  or  deer- 
berry.  This  species  is  common  at  the  South,  and  ripens  its 
fruit,  which  is  infi^rior,  in  September.  5.  Y.  dumosum,  the 
hairy  whortleberry,  a  large  shrub,  with  very  showy  flowers 
and  insipid  fruit. 

In  the  bilberry  division,  there  are  foiur  species  described 
by  botanists: — 1.  Y.  tenellum,  the  low  blueberry,  which 
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bears  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  fruit  of  the  whole  tribe, 
and  is  the  smallest  shrub  of  the  genus.  2.  The  high-bush 
blueberry,  V.  corymbosa,  which  is  a  very  large  shrub,  bear- 
ing a  fine  fruit.  This,  next  to  the  V.  resinosum,  is  the  most 
valuable  species.  3.  V.  disomorphum,  the  black  bilberry, 
resembling  the  last  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  fruit  is 
smaller,  and  black  like  that  of  the  common  whortleberry. 

There  is  no  tribe  of  plants  that  runs  into  so  many  varie- 
ties. There  are  no  less  than  five  or  six  intermediate  varieties 
between  the  low  blueberry  (V.  tenellum)  and  the  high  blue- 
berry (V.  corymbosa) ;  and  the  black  bilberry,  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  last,  subdivides  itself  into  several  distinct 
varieties  of  all  sizes,  down  to  a  dwarf  species,  as  minute  as 
the  low  blueberry.  All  these  differ  also  very  materially  in 
their  quality,  the  best  comparing  with  the  poorest,  as  the 
Baldwin  apples  compare  with  the  common  fruit  for  the  cider 
mill.  With  regard  to  the  color  of  the  different  berri^,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  although  there  are  bilberries  which 
are  of  a  jet  and  glossy  black,  there  is  no  whortleberry  which 
is  decidedly  blue,  like  the  low  blueberry. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
fruits  to  all  classes  of  our  inhabitants ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  were  the  cherry  and  the  whortleberry,  with  all 
their  varieties,  to  become  extinct,  the  absence  of  the  latter 
would  be  the  most  painfully  felt  by  the  majority  of  our  pop- 
ulation. We  have  learned  from  Europeans  to  set  a  higher 
comparative  value  upon  the  cultivated  fruits,  even  those 
which  are  equally  perishable,  because  the  western  Europeans 
have  no  whortleberries,  and  have  never  learned  to  prize  them. 
'<  In  Scotland,"  said  a  company  of  little  Scotch  girls  whom 
I  met  in  a  whortleberry  pasture,  "  we  have  no  wild  fruits  ; 
all  our  fruits  are  in  gardens."  In  this  country,  where  whor- 
tleberries are  so  common  and  so  abundant  as  to  be  found  in 
all  wild  lands  that  are  not  too  deeply  wooded,  these  fruits 
are  indeed  one  of  our  staple  productions,  of  vastly  greater 
value  to  us  than  the  cranberry,  though  the  latter,  being  a 
less  perishable  fruit,  is  made  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is 
more  profitable  to  the  individual  owner  of  the  lands  that 
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produce  it.  But  for  the  space  of  two  months  of  the  year, 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  millions 
of  bnsliels  of  whortleberries  are  consumed  in  the  New  Elng- 
lauid  States,  and  are  as  great  a  luxury  in  their  season  as  any 
fruit  that  can  be  named. 

A  fruit  seems  to  be  valuable  to  the  public  in  proportion  as 
it  can  be  made  an  article  of  commerce.  There  is  some  fal- 
lacy, however,  in  this  mode  of  reckoning  its  value.  If  a 
farmer  owns  a  cranberry  meadow,  that  produces  an  annual 
crop  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  on  the  average,  from 
which  he  obtains  a  clear  annual  profit  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, it  must  be  admitted  that  this  fruit  is  of  more  value  to 
him  than  a  whortleberry  pasture  that  would  produce  double 
this  quantity  of  fruit.  He  gathers,  packs  into  barrels,  and 
sells  the  former,  with  a  certainty  of  profit,  and  without  dan- 
ger of  loss ;  while  the  latter,  if  gathered  and  sold  in  the 
market,  would  but  poorly  remunerate  him  for  the  labor  and 
expense  of  gathering  it.  But  were  the  value  of  the  two 
kinds  of  fruit  measured  by  his  own  and  his  family's  con- 
sumption of  them,  the  whortleberry  pasture  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  cranberry  meadow,  because  his  family 
would  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  whortleberries  and 
blueberries  than  of  cranberries.  In  a  commercial  sense,  and 
considered  with  reference  to  the  gains  of  the  proprietor,  the 
cranberry  is  the  most  valuable  fruit ;  but  in  a  political  sense, 
and  considered  with  reference  to  the  public,  the  whortleber- 
ries are  the  most  valuable,  and  probably  more  so  than  any 
other  equally  perishable  fruit  which  the  country  produces. 

People  have  always  been  deceived  by  measuring  the  gen- 
eral value  of  an  article  by  its  conmaercial  value.  Hence  the 
whortleberry  pastures  are  called  waste  lands,  which  are  worth 
nothing  at  all  except  for  pasturage.  But  were  all  these  waste 
lands  deprived  of  their  produce  of  fruit,  the  want  of  it  would 
be  a  grievous  affliction  to  the  community.  How  many  in- 
digent families  depend  on  them  for  their  whole  supply  of 
summer  fruit !  and  how  many  earn  their  livelihood,  during 
the  whortleberry  season,  by  gathering  these  berries  and  car- 
rying them  to  market !    How  many  boys  are  jNrevented  from 
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robbing  the  orchards  of  cherries,  pears  and  early  peaches,  by 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  fruit  in  the  whortleberry  pas- 
ture !  The  robin,  the  waxwing,  and  other  birds  that  con- 
sume our  cherries,  are  diverted  from  the  orchard  and  the 
garden  by  a  good  supply  of  blueberries  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and  our  farmers  would  save  depredations  upon  their  trees,  in 
considerable  measure,  by  cultivating  the  earliest  varieties  of 
the  high  blueberry,  by  the  sides  of  their  fences  and  stone 
walls,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  keep  these  borders  free 
from  weeds  and  brambles.  Why  cultivate  that  miserable 
buckthorn  in  hedgerows,  a  plant  that  bears  neither  fruit  nor 
flowers  of  any  value,  that  drops  its  foliage  very  early  in  au- 
tumn, and  never  shows  a  single  tinted  leaf?  Instead  of  this, 
a  miscellaneous  row  of  cornels,  viburnums,  amelanchiers, 
elders,  and,  above  all,  of  blueberry  bushes,  planted  by  the 
sides  of  a  wire  or  paling  fence,  or  of  a  stone  wall,  would 
present  to  the  sight  a  charming  profusion  of  flowers  and 
fruits  and  variegated  foliage,  from  the  time  when  the  June 
berry  first  puts  forth  its  blossoms,  until  the  last  tints  of  au- 
tumn have  faded  in  the  oaken  wood.  Our  cultivators  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  children,  and  the  birds,  and  nature 
have  any  claims  upon  their  attention,  and  plainly  entertain 
a  prejudice  against  every  thing  in  nature  that  can  be  made 
beautiful  without  cost. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  the  blackberry,  and  sev- 
eral praiseworthy  and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  cultivators,  and  to  improve  it  by 
their  art.  But  the  fruit  of  the  blackberry  is  not  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  blueberry.  If  the 
former  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  this  arises  from 
its  greater  scarcity  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in 
good  condition.  Of  the  two  fruits  the  blueberry  is  the  most 
deserving  of  attention,  since  it  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is 
not  extremely  dry  and  sandy,  and  it  does  not  require  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  gardener.  The  blackberry  demands  a 
rich  soil,  and  constant  attention  in  ridding  the  plants  of  the 
annual  decayed  growth,  which  must  be  removed,  though  its 
removal  requires  great  labor  and  pains.     I  am  not  inclined 
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to  recommend  the  cuUiTation  of  the  bUiebeny,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  it  into  the  borders  of  our  fields  and  pastures, 
where  the  space  it  would  occupy  would  be  but  very  little 
greater  than  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  stones,  brambles 
and  litter. 

Our  farmers  take  no  pains  to  preserve  a  valuable  gift  of 
nature,  if  it  will  thrive  without  cultivation.  They  think  a 
blueberry  bush  is  entirely  worthless,  because  it  cannot  be 
sold,  and  they  would  allow  every  one  to  be  exterminated 
from  their  lands,  because,  if  put  up  for  sale,  they  would  find 
no  purchasers.  Men  have  a  propensity  to  consider  nothing 
of  any  real  value  which  has  not  a  determinate  price  in  the 
market.  It  is  perhaps  by  the  operation  of  this  principle  that 
some  men  are  led  to  consider  their  horses  worthy  of  more 
care  and  attention  than  their  wives  and  children. 

Part  11.     The  Whortlebeert  Pasture. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  would  advert  to  the  whortle- 
berry pasture,  as  an  object  in  the  landscape,  and  as  a  field 
for  the  botanist  and  the  student  of  nature.  It  is  a  landscape 
feature  which  is  wholly  American,  and  confined  chiefly  to 
the  New  England  States;  for  although  whortleberries  are 
abundant  in  all  the  southern  Atlantic  States,  there  they  are 
more  promiscuously  diffused,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  in  that 
delightful  assemblage  of  grouped  masses  of  shrubbery,  form- 
ing, with  their  fruits  and  flowers,  a  perfect  symbol  of  the 
beneficence  of  nature,  as  they  are  seen  in  New  England. 
A  true  whortleberry  pasture  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
dens to  be  found  in  the  world,  abounding,  from* early  spring 
to  the  last  of  autumn,  in  the  most  interesting  flowers  of  our 
clime,  and,  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September, 
sparkling  exuberantly  with  clusters  of  shining  black  and 
asure  berries — a  fruit  which,  as  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  prove,  has  a  value  far  exceeding  any  estimate  that  can  be 
based  on  statistics. 

The  true  whortleberry  pasture  consists  chiefly  of  upland, 
extending  itself  out  occasionally  into  a  level  meadow,  and 
most  generally  of  ahUly  and  uneven  surfacci  with  occasional 
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groups  of  trees,  consisting  of  pines,  junipers,  birches,  hicko- 
ries, and  other  common  trees  of  the  clime.  An  abundance 
of  elms,  however,  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  whor- 
tleberry, because  it  extends  its  long,  fibrous  roots  to  so  great 
a  distance  and  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  .to  mo- 
nopolize the  vigor  of  the  soil.  The  scrub  oak  is  likewise 
seldom  found  in  a  luxuriant  whortleberry  pasture.'  Wherever 
this  shrub  is  abundant  it  exterminates  the  whortleberry  bushes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  features  of  this  kind  of 
landscape.  The  pasture  must  be  fed  by  cattle  to  acquire  its 
most  genuine  appearance,  and  if  it  be  fed  by  sheep  it  is  still 
more  characteristic.  Neither  cattle  nor  flocks  will  browse 
to  any  injurious  extent  upon  these  shrubs,  and  while  feeding 
upon  the  grass,  they  keep  the  field  from  being  entirely  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  and  mark  it  out  more  distinctly  into  plats 
of  grass  and  shrubbery.  Hence  in  an  old  pasture,  the  differ- 
ent beds  of  shrubbery,  with  green  pasture  intervening,  might 
be  compared  to  the  map  of  an  island,  deeply  intersected  with 
water — the  pasture  being  represented  on  the  map  by  the 
water,  and  the  shrubbery  by  the  land.  The  cattle  and  flocks, 
by  constant  feeding,  have  prevented  the  bushes  from  en- 
croaching on  the  pasture,  that  winds  through  the  shrubbery, 
sometimes  widening  into  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  then 
narrowing,  and  widening  again,  forming  a  beautiful  laby- 
rinthine course,  and  diverting  the  mind  by  its  intricacies 
and  its  ever-changing  variety  of  surface. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  whortleberries  are  chiefly 
confined  to  rocky  tracts  of  land,  such  as  the  farmer  has 
usually  left\o  pasturage,  on  account  of  their  intractability. 
In  the  oldest  settlements  we  find  the  most  genuine  features 
of  the  whortleberry  pasture ;  for  in  the  new  settlements  they 
are  mixed  with  the  wood  in  the  clearings,  and  have  not 
acquired  any  arrangement.  But  in  these  old  rocky  pastures 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  beautifully  grouped  upon  the  pas- 
ture as  a  ground  work,  like  the  irregular  figures  upon  a 
Brussels  carpet.  The  rocks  that  lift  up  their  gray  heads, 
sometimes  in  lofty  protuberances,  sometimes  in  smooth  flat 
surfaces,  covered  with  gray  liverworts  and  patches  of  varie- 
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gated  lichens  and  mosses,  are  fringed  with  shrubbery,  and 
eonstitute  no  inferior  part  of  this  peculiar  scenery.  The 
low  blueberry  is  chiefly  the  shrub  that  abounds  on  the  edges 
and  crevices  of  these  rocks.  I  have  seen  this  little  shrub, 
full  of.  azure  fruits,  projecting  from  the  crevices  of  a  rock 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  in  company  with  the  yellow 
honeysuckle,  (Diervilla),  which  is  in  flower  when  the  blue- 
berry is  in  fruit.  Sometimes  the  Virginia  creeper,  or  more 
generally  the  poison  ivy,  both  equally  beautiful  vines,  have 
clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  rock  and  covered  it  with  fol- 
iage, so  that  the  blueberries  that  glisten  under  their  leaves 
seem  as  it  were  the  fruit  of  these  luxuriant  vines. 

In  all  newly  cleared  land  the  different  kinds  of  shrubs 
that  abound  in  a  whortleberry  pasture  are  promiscuously 
blended :  but  in  an  old  pasture  they  will  always  be  found  to 
have  arranged  themselves  in  family  groups.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  these  shrubs  is  the  sweet  fern,  which, 
though  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  is  universally  admired 
for  its  fragrance.  It  is  not  a  true  fern,  but  is  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  foliage  to  the  fern  leaf  Hence  its 
name,  Comptonia  asplenifolia.  The  bayberry,  or  wax  myr- 
tle, (Hyrica  cerifera),  is  still  more  abundant  and  more  showy. 
This  fragrant  shrub,  the  root  of  which  is  a  valuable  remedy 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  is  commonly  grouped  in  dense 
masses  of  verdure.  These  interchange  with  plats  of  low 
laurel,  or  lambkill,  a  name  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Kalmia,  its  botanical  appellation — (Kalmia,  kal- 
lamia,  kaUam,  killam,  LambkilL^)  There  is  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  its  English  name,  as  no  instance  has  ever 
been  recorded  of  the  death  of  a  lamb  by  eating  the  leaves  of 
this  plant.  This  shnib,  though  not  celebrated  in  garden 
literature  or  in  song,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions 

*  Many  of  the  English  names  of  plants  are  similar  absurd  corruptions  of  ibeir  Latin 
names  Thus,  Herb  Bennett,  the  name  of  a  common  plant  in  fallow  lands,  is  a  rornip- 
tioa  of  iu  Latin  name  Urbmmm,  Mene^j  the  name  of  a  IKUe  flower  in  some  of  oar  old 
gardens,  is  from  Agrimema ;  Bugle-weed,  from  Bugio$siu,  signifiying  ox-tongue  ;  Eie- 
cmnparUf  from  Helianthemum  ;  Lime  groMs,  from  its  generic  name  Eiymus,  Hundreds 
of  similar  eorraptions  might  be  specified,  and  LamNtUi  fVom  KaJmia  is  evidenilj  a  gen- 
une  example  of  this  sort  of  vulgar  etjrmology. 
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of  nature.  The  rhododendrons,  though  they  have  more  of 
that  quality  which  renders  them  improvable  by  the  art  of 
the  florist,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  this  humble  shrub, 
in  the  delicate  structure  of  its  flowers,  in  the  beauty  of  their 
arrangement,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  whorl  and  the  stem, 
and  in  their  unrivalled  crimson  bloom.  Of  this  species,  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  are  found  standing  alone  outside 
of  the  groups.  The  Kalmia  often  forms  extensive  plats, 
like  the  wild  rose,  in  the  same  pastures,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  whortleberry  grounds. 
I  speak  chiefly  of  the  plants  which  are  in  flower  during 
the  whortleberry  season ;  and  shall,  therefore,  only  briefly 
allude  to  the  Canadian  Rhodora,  a  familiar  plant  that  spreads 
its  purple  glow  over  the  pastures  before  the  whortleberries 
are  in  flower,  or  the  trees  are  clad  in  foliage.  The  swamp 
pyrus  flowers  about  the  same  time,  and  in  company  with 
the  rhodora  may  be  considered  the  harbingers  of  the  flower- 
ing of  the  whortleberry  tribe.  The  white  spireea^  or  meadow 
sweet,  is  conspicuous  during  the  whole  season,  after  its  first 
appearance  in  the  early  part  of  July.  This  plant  is  never 
arranged  in  groups,  but  is  scattered  very  evenly  over  the 
ground,  and  waves  its  delicate  plumes  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  I  have  always  found  this  shrub  abundant  in  the 
whortleberry  pasture,  and  it  seems  as  needful  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  scene  as  the  lambkill.  Other  pleasing  objects 
in  these  grounds  are  the  Andromedas,  whose  heath-like 
flowers  appear  as  the  blueberries  begin  to  ripen,  and  though 
not  very  showy,  are  beautiful  when  minutely  examined. 
Their  white  flowers  form  the  most  delicate  pearly  cups,  of  a 
nearly  globular  shape,  resembling  small  white  berries,  hang- 
ing in  large  compound  racemes.  To  crown  the  scene  with 
a  sort  of  fairy  splendor,  the  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  lati- 
folia)  is  no  infrequent  accompaniment  of  the  whortleberry 
pasture,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  soil  which  are  wet. 
No  American  shrub  equals  this  in  glowing  and  magnificent 
beauty ;  but  the  parties  who  plunder  it  of  its  flowers  and 
branches  for  the  decoration  of  vases  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
will  soon  heedlessly  exterminate  this  noble  plant  from  our 
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land.   There  are  some  persons  who  never  behold  a  beautiful 
object  without  wishing  to  plunder  or  to  destroy  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  just  before  the  whortle- 
berries are  in  blossom,  the  dwarf  pyrus  (P.  arbutifolia)  puts 
forth  its  corymbs  of  white,  velvet-eyed  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  hawthorn,  though  of  inferior  size.  These  are 
seldom  grouped  in  large  masses ;  they  are  scattered  about 
among  the  whortleberries,  and  their  larger  clusters  of  glossy 
black  fruit  often  deceive  the  fruit  gatherer.  These  berries 
are  unfit  for  use,  having  an  astringent  quality,  that  has 
gained  them  the  appellation  of  choke-berries.  The  fruit  of 
the  meadow  pyrus,  an  allied  species,  is  a  large  crimson  berry, 
that  nearly  equals  in  flavor  the  high  blueberry.  This  plant 
is  frequently  called  the  shad  bush,  perhaps  from  the  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  shad  in  our  rivers  with  the  flowering  of 
this  shrub,  which  is  always  abundant  and  conspicuous  on 
the  low  river  banks. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  whortleberry 
pasture  is  the  prostrate  juniper,  often  termed  eagle's  nest, 
consisting  of  a  somewhat  circular  head  of  the  Juniperus 
communis,  from  which  are  gathered  the  juniper  berries  of 
the  apothecary's  shop.  Sometimes  a  wild  rose  displays  its 
flowers  from  a  bush  that  has  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  this 
mass  of  evergreen  verdure,  or  a  raspberry  bush  will  hang  its 
racemes  of  crimson  fruit  above  the  green  berries  of  the  juni- 
per, symbolizing  the  fresh  glow  of  health  as  contrasted  with 
the  green  and  livid  hues  of  disease  that  spring  from  intem- 
perance. In  general,  the  eagle's  nest  excludes  all  other  veg- 
etation from  its  own  premises,  and  the  wild  flowers  and 
fruits  that  are  sometimes  found  in  it  show  that  it  has  begun 
to  perish.  The  berries  of  other  plants  that  are  cherished  in 
its  bosom  are  always  of  an  excellent  size  and  flavor,  from 
their  more  continued  exposure  to  the  sun. 

I  have  sometimes  in  my  rambles  met  with  a  tract  of  land, 
which  was  formerly  an  orchard,  now  completely  overgrown 
with  whortleberries  and  the  usual  accompanying  shrubbery. 
The  few  apple  trees  that  remain  add  still  greater  interest  to 
the  scene ;  for  whether  the  natural  scenes  be  wood  or  pas- 
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ture,  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  are  those  which, 
though  now  restored  to  nature,  have  been  once  reduced  to 
cultivation.  But  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  prone  to  arrange 
themselves  in  groups,  under  these  circumstances,  than  in  a 
field  in  which  the  original  growth  has  never  been  entirely 
destroyed.  It  is  not  the  tangled  growth  of  a  wilderness,  nor 
the  trimness  of  any  style  of  artificial  grounds,  which  we 
most  admire  in  the  landscape,  but  that  wildly  grouped  ar- 
rangement of  trees  and  shrubbery  which  we  find  only  in 
lands,  once  reduced  to  tillage,  that  have  been  gradually  re- 
stored to  nature,  while  the  pasturing  of  cattle  and  flocks  has 
curbed  the  new  growth,  and  kept  it  from  spreading  over 
the  whole  surface. 

We  might  suppose,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  manner  in 
which  this  grouping  of  shrubbery  is  produced,  that  a  wide 
field  of  irregular  surface,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
tilled  and  ploughed,  is  left  to  pasturage.  Wherever  a  rock 
lies  upon  the  ground  or  projects  above  the  surface  from  be- 
neath, and  where  the  cattle  cannot  feed  so  closely  as  in  other 
parts,  a  bed  of  brambles  will  take  root,  or  a  single  bush  or 
tree,  accidentally  springing  up,  will  form  a  nucleus,  or  a 
centre,  around  which  others  will  cluster,  increasing  every 
year  with  additional  rapidity,  until  the  field  is  universally 
spotted  with  patches  of  shrubbery  and  young  trees.  These 
groups  will  usually  be  found  on  the  barren  and  rocky  swells 
of  land,  which  the  cattle  and  flocks,  on  account  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  pasturage,  leave  undisturbed.  The  hollows  and 
level  places^  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  moist,  are  so  dili- 
gently grazed  by  the  cattle  that  no  shrub  has  any  opportu- 
nity to  take  root  upon  them,  and  they  are  consequently  kept 
in  grass.  It  is  evident  that  the  trees  and  shrubbery  growing 
up,  under  these  circumstances,  must  assume  a  delightful 
irregularity  of  grouping,  and  would  in  less  than  a  century, 
if  left  entirely  to  nature  and  the  grazing  herds,  produce  a 
landscape  which  no  art  could  imitate,  and  which  nature 
alone,  unassisted  by  her  dumb  creatures,  could  never  pro- 
duce. The  flocks  and  herds  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  best  landscape  artists, — and  the  whortleberry  pastures, 
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which  delight  the  eye  of  the  loTer  of  beautiful  scenery,  have 
derived  all  their  beauty  from  the  blind  operations  of  these 
picturesque  animals. 

But  while  rambling  in  a  whortleberry  pasture,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  smaller  flowers  that  spring  up  everywhere  under 
our  feet.  The  sweet-scented  pyrola  is  abundant  in  all  the 
shady  thickets;  and  the  arethusa  and  the  meadow  piqk 
(Cymbidium)  decorate  the  low  grounds  among  the  nodding 
panicles  of  quaking  grass  and  the  spreading  plumes  of  the 
meadow  rue.  The  loosestrife,  with  its  long  pyramidal 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  is  always  conspicuously  grouped, 
in  the  low  grounds,  side  by  side  with  similar  plats  of  low 
swamp  roses,  or  crimson-spiked  willow  herb.  But  one  of 
the  most  attractive  flowers  in  the  whortleberry  pasture  is  the 
red  summer  lily,  lliere  are  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England  who  do  not  associate  this  flower  with  some  of 
their  most  delightful  rural  excursions.  From  the  opening  of 
spring  to  the  close  of  autumn,  the  whortleberry  pasture  is  a 
garden  full  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  if 
Great  Britain's  isle  had  been  gifted  with  these  fruits,  they 
would  have  been  as  celebrated  in  English  poetry  as  the 
grape  in  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  children  of 
our  families,  who  are  generally  employed  to  gather  berries, 
are  often  obliged  to  travel  great  distances,  in  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer,  to  obtain  a  few  quarts  of  this  valuable  fruit, 
because  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  grubbed  up  the 
blueberry  and  huckleberry  bushes,  along  with  ferns  and 
brambles  and  dogwood,  and  left  their  stone  walls  naked  and 
desolate,  whole  miles  of  which,  on  every  farm,  might  have 
been  bordered  with  these  shrubs,  without  the  least  detriment 
to  their  lands. 


ON    GRAFTING. 


Though  grafting  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  operations  of  gardening,  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  well  as  the  ratiofuUe  of  their 
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action,  are  very  little  known,  even  by  those  who  are  contin- 
ually practising  the  art.  The  theory  of  grafting  was  first 
given  by  the  celebrated  De  Candolle,  in  his  Phisiologie 
Vegeiale^  and  his  views  have  been  adopted  by  other  writers. 
The  French  seem  to  understand  its  principles  better  than 
the  English,  and  have  invented  a  great  many  kinds  or  mod- 
ifications of  grafting.  The  late  M.  Thouin  published  a 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  described  and  figured 
more  than  a  hundred  modes ;  and  the  late  M.  Tschudy  of 
Metz,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  herbaceous  grafting,  now 
generally  introduced  into  all  extensive  nurseries  for  the  rapid 
increase  of  rare  plants,  published  the  details  of  his  system. 
To  these  authors,  and  later  French  writers,  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  different  modes  of  grafting, 
and  their  practical  appli6ation  to  the  multiplication  of  plants. 
With  so  little  general  information  upon  the  subject  among 
our  cultivators,  we  are  glad  to  present  the  views  of  another 
French  writer,  M.  E.  A.  Carrifere,*  explaining  more  fully 
the  theory  of  the  operation,  and  showing  that  its  application 
is  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  confined  to  one  season  of 
the  year.  His  views  upon  this  point  are  important,  as  they 
fully  answer  the  questions  which  are  so  often  asked  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  grafting.  Every  spring,  inquiries  are 
repeatedly  made  of  us,  "  Is  it  not  too  late  to  graft  ?"  and 
"  Should  not  the  scions  be  cut  early  in  spring  ?"  To  both 
of  which  we  have  invariably  replied  in  the  negative^  and 
often  with  the  additional  remark  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
graft.  M.  Garriere  shows  that  though  it  may  be  preferable 
to  graft  in  spring  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  growth,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son, provided  its  principles  are  understood.  It  will  dispel 
many  of  the  erroneous  notions  current  in  regard  to  the  art 
of  grafting,  and  enable  all  who  practise  it  extensively  to  do  so 
with  greater  benefit  than  they  have  hitherto  received. — Ed. 

Can  a  precise  period  be  assigned  for  grafting,  and  are  the 
principles  rational  upon  which  the  operation  is  considered  to 

*  Guide  Praiiqae  da  Jardinier  Muliiplicateor.    Par  E.  A.  Carri^re. 
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be  founded  ?  Such  are  the  questions  which  we  propose  to 
examine  in  this  paragraph,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
are  complex,  and  cannot  be  resolved  without  entering  into 
considerable  detail.  If,  in  fact,  we  look  at  them  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  give  a  reply,  the  various 
laws,  modifications,  and  ramifications  previously  treated  on 
must  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place  we  perceive, 
that  for  all  kinds  of  grafts,  and  for  the  different  periods  at 
which  they  should  be  made,  it  is  less  the  appearance  than 
the  principle  that  should  be  examined;  that  they  are  all 
based  upon  one  invariable  principle.  Which,  from  not  having 
as  yet  been  studied  sufficiently  deep,  has  given  rise  to  vari- 
ous hypotheses. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed, 
•  whether  they  result  from  climate,  or  any  other  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  different  modes  of  grafting 
adopted,  the  operation  varies  within  limits  which  may  be 
called  indefinite.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  in  this, 
as  in  all  things,  general  rules,  and  these  we  are  about  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  as  the  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
order  to  make  ourselves  well  understood,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  some  of  the  principles  that  have  already  been 
laid  down,  so  that  the  explanations  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  the  present  question  may  be  given. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  fact,  that  organic  life  exists  in 
all  parts  of  plants ;  that  each  of  these  parts  when  separated 
acts  like  the  whole  united;  that  it  absorbs  and  evaporates; 
that  its  innate  life,  in  a  word,  its  vital  force,  can  remain  for 
some  time,  but  a  time  must  arrive  when  it  becomes  annihi- 
lated if  it  does  not  receive  fresh  nourishment.  From  this  it 
will  be  readily  understood,  that  so  long  as  these  extreme 
limits  are  not  reached  detached  scions  may  be  employed  for 
grafting,  and  that  with  more  or  less  success,  according  to  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  separation  from  the  tree. 

Further,  it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  this  active  prin- 
ciple, this  organic  life,  manifests  itself  by  the  presence  of  a 
fluid  which  circulates  in  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and  this 
fluid  is  the  sap.    Now,  as  in  another  place  we  have  compared 
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and  likened  this  sap  to  the  blood  which  flows  through  all 
the  parts  of  animals;  and  as  this  comparison  is  well  founded, 
it  directly  follows  that  its  flow  is  continuous ;  for,  like  as  the 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  causes  the  death  of 
the  animal,  so  that  of  the  sap  causes  the  death  of  the 
plant.  But,  as  in  the  latter,  life,  independent  of  organic 
laws,  is  also  subjected  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  under 
which  it  is  placed,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on 
the  climate  in  which  it  grows,  it  also  follows  that  the  flow 
of  the  sap  is  also  more  or  less  active  at  certain  periods, 
according  to  the.  state  of  the  weather. 

These  principles  are  strictly  true,  and  if  they  appear  to 
admit  of  an  exception  in  the  case  of  deciduous  plants,  in 
which  life  seems  entirely  suspended  for  a  time,  still  this 
exception  is  only  apparent ;  to  convince  one's  self  of  this  it 
is  sufficient  to  bore,  in  winter,  the  stem  of  certain  deciduous 
trees,  and  see  the  liquid  run  out.  Another  proof  that  the 
flow  of  sap  is  never  interrupted  is  supplied  by  evergreens, 
which,  being  always  growing,  always  require  a  fresh  supply 
of  nutritive  matter  and  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  sap. 
What  is  true  of  the  latter  cannot  be  false  as  regards  the 
former,  for  one  cause  cannot  produce  such  opposite  effects  in 
cases  so  nearly  alike.  It  is  then  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
the  flow  of  the  sap  never  ceases  in  plants,  that  there  is  only 
with  a  certain  number  a  period  of  torpor,  which  may  well 
be  compared  to  the  sleep  of  certain  animals,  in  which  for 
several  months  life  seems  to  be  suspended,  although  all  the 
vital  functions  are  carried  on  as  in  a  waking  state. 

Let  us  again  bring  to  mind  a  principle  which  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  all  living  beings,  whatever  they  may 
be,  only  exist  on  the  absolute  condition  of  absorbing  certain 
principles,  and  after  having  elaborated  and  assimilated  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  them,  rejecting  that  which  is  unfitted  for 
their  nourishment — hence  the  two  distinct  functions  of  ab- 
sorption and  evaporation.  It  is  these  two  functions  which 
constitute  all  the  phenomena  of  life  visible  to  us. 

Absorption  and  evaporation  take  place  under  the  influence 
of  two  principal  agents  or  movers;   the  one,  internal,  desig- 
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nated  vital  force,  of  which  the  result  visible  to  us  is  the 
production  of  sap;  the  other,  external,  is  the  atmospheric 
air,  but  the  action  of  this  alone  continually  causing  evapora- 
tion would  soon  occasion  the  death  of  the  individual,  by 
wasting  its  fluids,  if  these  were  not  continually  restored.  It 
results  from  this  law,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  every 
portion  taken  off  a  plant  must  perish  sooner  or  later  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  and  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
for  the  continuity  of  the  vessels  being  interrupted,  the  liquids 
cannot  reach  the  parts  separated,  and  the  air,  continually 
carrying  away  from  it  fluids  which  are  not  i[estored,  dries  it 
up;  and  the  more  herbaceous  the  plant,  and  the  more 
numerous  its  leaves,  the  sooner  does  this  take  place.  Thus, 
the  air  which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  life  may  also 
be  the  cause  of  its  extinction. 

Whenever  continuity  of  vessels  is  broken,  the  part  sepa- 
rated can  only  preserve  life  for  a  time,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  external  air.  This  is  done 
in  grafting  under  bell-glasses,  in  which  case  success  is  almost 
always  certain,  even  when  the  scions  are  in  full  leaf.  But 
if  the  operation  of  grafting  is  performed  in  the  open  air  in 
summer,  death  will  be  speedy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  foliage  on  the  grafts,  and  accordiug  as  they  are  more  or 
less  herbaceous.  In  fact,  in  the  latter  case  the  tissues  are 
very  watery,  and  as  at  this  period  the  air  is  very  dry,  it 
tends  to  evaporate  with  greater  rapidy  all  the  liquids  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  drying 
up  of  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  is  always  so  rapid. 

All  these  principles  having  been  established,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  except  in  winter,  when  vegetation  seems  to 
be  entirely  suspended  by  severe  frosts,  it  is  always  possible 
to  graft,  by  preserving  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in 
summer,  the  grafts  from  contact  with  the  air.  The  same 
reason  explains  why  cleft  grafting  is  performed  in  spring ; 
this  is  in  fact  the  period  when  plants  shake  off  the  state  of 
torpor  in  which  they  remained  during  winter ;  the  sap  being  in 
consequence  less  watery,  and  its  evap<Nration  much  less  rapid, 
the  graft  has  time  to  unite  to  the  stock  before  it  is  dried  up. 
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Spring,  which  has  been  chosen  for  cleft  grafting,  is  not 
the  only  period  at  which  that  operation  can  be  performed ; 
the  advantages  which  this  season  possesses  are  all  presented 
by  the  autumn ;  the  operation  may  even  be  performed  all  the 
year  round  by  protecting  the  grafts  with  a  bell-glass,  if  the 
subjects  are  small,  in  which  case  herbaceous  shoots  may  be 
employed,  and  even  all  their  leaves  may  be  preserved.  If  the 
stocks  are  too  large  for  bell-glasses,  grafts  should  be  taken 
from  the  best  ripened  shoots,  and  the  whole  of  the  leaves 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  petioles.  The  grafts  may 
then  be  surrounded  with  a  coil  of  paper,  or  merely  with 
leaves,  which  must  remain  round  the  graft  for  some  time. 

We  may  now  resume  our  subject,  saying :  the  flow  of  sap 
in  plants  never  entirely  ceases,  and  grafting  may  be  perform- 
ed throughout  the  year,  provided  the  necessary  precautions 
are  taken ;  for  the  essential  point,  presuming  the  manipula- 
tion has  been  well  performed,  is  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  sap  contained  in  the  scion  until  the  latter  has  united  and 
become  consolidated  with  the  stock. 

Although  it  has  been  demonstrated,  indisputably,  that 
grafting  may  be  performed  almost  at  any  period,  it  must  not 
therefore  be  concluded  that  its  performance  is  at  all  times 
equally  advantageous;  for  very  frequently,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  precautions  which  must  be  taken,  but  also 
from  the  risk  of  failure  which  attends  an  operation  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  the  trouble  is  not  compensated 
by  the  result. 

With  regard  to  grafting  plants  in  pots,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar period  for  performing  the  operation,  provided  the  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  are  attended  to ;  nevertheless, 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons.  All  hardy  trees  are 
usually  grafted  in  spring,  although  the  autumn  is  also  a  very 
favorable  period,  and  even  ought  in  some  cases  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  after  the  end  of  August  when  the  young  shoots 
are  sufficiently  matured  that  the  operation  is  performed,  the 
leaves  being  cut  off  as  above  recommended. 

We  must,  however,  make  some  observations  on  autumn 
grafting,  and  point  out  certain  inconveniences  with  which 
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it  is  attended.  As  at  that  period  the  vegetation  of  the  tree 
has  become  much  less  active,  and  in  many  species  is  even 
on  the  point  of  stopping,  if  the  stock  is  completely  cut  back 
there  is  a  risk  of  its  dying.  Indeed  the  sap,  beiug  then  very 
slow  in  its  circulation,  no  longer  tends  to  rise,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  draw  it  up  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  off  ; 
it  stops,  or  rather  it  obeys  the  universal  law  of  gravity,  and 
descends  in  consequence  of  its  own  weight.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  stem  is  thus  deprived  of  all  nourishment,  its  bark 
shrivels,  it  dries  up,  and  gradually  dies  down.  Frosts  ensu* 
ing  increase  the  evil,  and  frequently  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  tree ;  therefore,  when  grafting  is  performed  in  autumn 
some  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  stock  at  top,  to  maintain 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  consequently  preserve  life  in 
the  stock  and  enable  it  to  transmit  nourishment  to  the  scion. 
The  same  drawbacks  do  not  exist,  or  are  much  less  serious, 
when  grafting  is  performed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ,- 
the  results  also  are  always  better. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  wish  to  explain  everything, 
and  seek  for  a  reason  to  justify  his  mode  of  action,  one  has 
been  assigned  in  regard  to  the  period  of  grafting,  and  it  is 
said :  To  graft  successfully  the  sap  must  be  flowing  in  the 
stock,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  scion  about  to  commence. 
Now,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  this  assertion  is  fallacious ;  that 
it  appears  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to  cleft  grafting  in  spring, 
and  does  not  explain  how  the  union  takes  place.  When 
grafting  is  performed  in  summer,  and  even  in  autumn,  can  it 
be  said  that  the  sap  is  commencing  to  flow  in  the  stock,  and 
about  to  do  so  in  the  scion ;  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
its  full  flow  in  the  fonner  case,  and  on  the  point  of  stopping 
in  the  latter  ?  How  then  can  we  by  this  argument  explain 
budding,  which  is  performed  when  the  sap  both  of  the  stock 
and  that  of  the  shoot  from  which  the  bud  is  taken  is  in  such 
full  flow  that  the  bark  can  readily  be  detached  from  either  ? 
This,  in  our  opinion,  shows,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  in- 
correctness of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and  confirms  our 
theory  that  to  ensure  the  taking  of  the  scions  it  is  sufiicient 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  sap  which  they  contain 
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until  their  union  with  the  stocks  is  completed.  A  clear  proof 
is  afforded  by  budding ;  in  fact  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed the  sap  is  in  a  very  fluid  state  in  both  stock  and  bud ; 
the  latter,  the  part  detached,  is  very  small,  and  furnished 
with  only  one  leaf,  of  which  the  blade,  the  part  by  which 
evaporation  chiefly  takes  place,  is  cut  off;  but  as  the  bud  is 
soon  placed  under  the  bark  of  the  stock,  ^d  closely  tied 
round,  evaporation  from  it  cannot  take  place,  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sap  of  the  stock  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
is  likewise  in  a  very  fluid  state,  the  bud  is  placed  in  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  succeeding.  Therefore  a  few  days 
are  sufficient  for  effecting  the  junction  and  rendering  adhe- 
sion complete. 


THE    CHINESE    AZALEA. 

BY    THI   BDITOR. 

The  Chinese  azalea  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  conservatory  or  greenhouse  plants,  not  even 
excepting  the  camellia.  Its  flowers  are  not  so  large,  double, 
symmetrical  and  beautiful,  nor  its  foliage  so  deep  green 
and  glossy  as  that  fine  shrub ;  but  the  profusion  in  which 
its  blossoms  are  displayed,  literally  covering  the  plants,  and 
the  long  period  they  remain  in  flower,  as  well  as  their  varied 
tints  and  coloring,  render  it  scarcely  equalled  by  any  shrub, 
and  excelled  by  none.  If  we  add  to  these  qualities  a  free 
growing  habit,  of  simple  and  easy  management,  and  bloom- 
i^g  freely  in  the  parlor  as  well  as  the  conservatory,  we  have 
not  exaggerated  its  attractions,  nor  over-estimated  its  impor- 
tance as  one  of  the  most  decorative  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
winter-flowering  plants  our  conservatories  can  boast. 

Notwithstanding  their  merits,  it  has  not  yet,  in  American 
collections,  taken  that  rank  which  belongs  to  it,  or  which  it 
holds  in  the  English  and  Continental  gardens,  where  it  is  so 
much  valued  that  there  is  no  collection  in  which  it  is  not  a 
prominent  object,  nor  could  any  of  the  great  metropolitan 
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exhibitions,  which  have  been  so  successful  of  late  years,  be 
rendered  attractive  without  it.  Amateurs  and  nurserymen 
have  devoted  much  time  to  the  hybridization  and  improve- 
ment of  the,  varieties,  new  and  beautiful  species  have  been 
discovered  and  introduced,  great  skill  has  been  dis{dayed  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  by  which  their  real  beauties  have 
been  developed,  and  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  admired  features  of  the  greenhouse,  the  conservatory, 
the  parlor,  or  the  exhibition  room. 

We  wish  to  see  the  azalea  held  in  higher  esteem  among 
our  lovers  of  fine  plants.  We  desire  to  see  the  new  and 
elegant  varieties  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  dull  colored 
sorts ;  and  above  all,  we  hope  to  see  greater  attention  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  that  sjrmmetrical  and  bushy 
specimens  may  fill  the  place  of  the  lean  and  lanky  objects 
usually  found  in  our  collections.  That, we  may  do  our  part 
in  the  consummation  of  all  these,  we  give  the  following 
directions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
the  plants.  We  shall  divide  our  chapter  into  the  following 
heads:  Propagation,  General  Management,  Insects,  and  a 
List  of  the  best  varieties  : — 

PROPAOATIOir. 

The  azalea  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  layering, 
inarching,  grafting,  and  by  seed  for  the  production  o(  new 
varieties.  The  usual  mode  is  by  cuttings,*  they  may  be 
taken  off  at  any  time  when  the  wood  is  in  the  right  condi- 
tion, though  the  safest  period  is  from  March  to  June.  Select 
young  shoots,  in  a  free  state  of  growth,  with  the  wood 
somewhat  ripened  or  slightly  hard  at  the  base :  if  too  soft, 
they  are  sure  to  damp  off.  Make  them  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  according  to  the  growth,  and  cut  them  smooth 
across  at  the  bottom ;  take  off  the  leaves  half  the  length  of 
the  cuttings,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  insertion.  Now 
prepare  the  pots  as  follows : — Select  them  of  moderate  size, 
say  five  inches  in  diameter ;  put  in  a  good  drainage,  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  fill  up  within  one  inch  of  the 
surface  with  clear  sandy  peat ;  fill  the  remaining  space  with 
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clean  sand,  pressing  it  down  firm  with  a  strip  of  board,  and 
finish  by  smoothing  off  the  whole  even  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot :  this  will  leave  an  even  surface  to  insert  the  cuttings. 
Commence  with  the  longest,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre ;  follow  with  the  next  size,  and  finish  off*  with  the 
shortest  on  the  outside :  give  a  good  watering  with  a  very 
fine  rose  to  complete  the  operation. 

The  next  thing  is  to  give  the  cuttings  a  proper  place, — 
otherwise  they  will  not  succeed.  If  there  is  a  close  frame 
at  hand,  with  a  very  little  bottom  heat,  they  will  do  well  in 
that ;  but  if  not,  they  should  have  a  bell  glass  placed  over 
them,  which  must  fit  within  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  or  if  the 
latter  can  be  plunged,  a  hand  glass  may  cover  one  or  niore 
pots.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  them  close  for  a  few 
weeks,  shading  them  from  the  sun,  with  occasional  water- 
ings until  they  begin  to  grow,  which  is  a  sure  indication 
that  they  are  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  off. 

Prepare  then  for  potting  off:  for  this  purpose  use  good 
sweet  peaty  soil,  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to 
make  it  light  and  fine.  Select  thumb  pots.  Take  out  the 
cuttings  without  breaking  the  roots,  and  put  them  in  the 
thumb  pots,  pressing  down  the  soil  firm  without  being  hard ; 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  earth,  and  place  them  in 
an  old  bed  where  the  heat  is  nearly  exhausted ;  shade  for  a 
few  days ;  water  carefully  and  keep  them  rather  close  till 
they  begin  to  grow  again,  when  the  top  of  each  plant  should 
be  pinched  off,  in  order  to  establish  a  stocky  and  compact 
habit.  In  a  few  days  they  will  break  afresh,  and  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  sure  two  inches  long  top  them  again.  Continue 
to  repot  and  top  the  plants  from  time  to  time  as  they  require 
it,  keeping  up  a  gentle  bottom  heat  until  the  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  house  with  the  other  plants. 
Some  of  the  early  potted  plants  may  produce  a  few  flowers 
the  following  spring,  but  when  grown  throughout  the  sum* 
mer  in  order  to  get  large  specimens,  they  rarely  bloom  till 
the  second  year.  All  that  is  necessary  the  first  season  is  to 
give  them  a  little  bottom  heat,  a  slight  shade  from  the  sun, 
good  supfdies  of  water,  pinching  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
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often,  and  repotting  as  often  as  they  require  it.  In  this  way 
better  specimens  can  be  grown  in  eighteen  months  than  in 
three  or  four  years  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Inarching  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  camel- 
lia. In  this  way  large  plants  of  new  and  rare  sorts  may 
soon  be  obtained  by  selecting  strong  stocks  and  working 
upon  them  the  small  branches  of  the  kind  wanted.  Graft- 
ing is  performed  when  the  shoots  are  in  a  young  or  soft  con- 
dition, and  the  operation  is  the  same  as  that  practised  with 
the  camellia,  called  side-grafting :  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  until  well  united,  when  they 
may  have  the  stock  cut  off  above  the  graft.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  February  or  March,  in  very  sandy  peat  soil, 
nearly  covering  them  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  sand.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  up,  when  they  should  be  removed 
into  thumb  pots,  and  have  the  same  treatment  as  cuttings. 
If  hybridization  has  been  attended  to,  some  very  beautiful 
varieties  may  be  obtained. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  those 
intended  for  fine  specimens  should  be  removed  to  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  house,  where  they  can  have  a  little  shade ; 
if  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  a  warm  vinery,  where  the 
temperature  is  60^  to  70^,  and  have  liberal  syringings  over 
head,  they  would  advance  the  more  rapidly.  They  should 
be  kept  in  a  vigorous  growth  till  July,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  open  air,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the 
noon-day  sun.  Here  they  will  soon  begin  to  ripen  their 
wood  and  every  shoot  will  form  an  abundance  of  flower 
buds.  Keep  them  moderately  wet,  and  syringe  every  other 
day  m  fine  weather  until  September,  or  the  usual  period  for 
taking  in  plants,  unless  cold  rains  or  frost  occur,  when  they 
should  be  housed  immediately,  as  nothing  injures  the  azalea 
more  than  the  cold  drenching  rains  of  autumn.  They  may 
now.  have  the  coolest  situation  in  the  house,  and  be  rather 
sparingly  watered  till  February  or  March,  when,  as  they 
show  signs  of  blooming,  they  may  be  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  moisture. 
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As  soon  as  the  blooming  season  is  over  in  June,  the  plants 
will  commence  their  growth,  'and  will  require  some  care. 
No  strong  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead,  but  as 
soon  as  they  appear  they  should  be  pinched  off;  this  will 
equalize  the  growth  and  keep  the  shape  of  the  plants,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  their  growth 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  to  ripen  their  wood 
and  mature  their  flower  buds,  giving  them  the  same  treat- 
ment as  they  had  the  year  previous.  If  any  of  the  plants 
need  repotting,  the  month  of  August  is  a  good  time  to  do  it, 
though  we  are  never  guided  by  days  or  months  in  this,  but 
shift  when  the  plant  requires  it.  Old  azaleas,  which  have 
become  ill-shaped,  may  be  made  fine  specimens  if  well 
headed  in  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and  repotted  in  good 
soil  as  soon  as  they  have  made  fresh  shoots. 

There  sure  various  modes  of  training  the  azalea, — such  as 
the  natural,  the  conical,  the  globular,  and  the  pyramidal : 
the  natural  is  simply  to  let  the  plants  take  their  own  shape, 
only  keeping  them  bushy  and  compact*;  the  conical  is  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  stakes  to  tie  down  the  shoots,  and  the 
globular  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  latter  mode  the  lower 
shoots  are  trained  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  as  nearly  to 
hide  it,  and  from  these  spring  other  shoots,  which  give" a 
perfect  globe  shape  to  the  plants.  One  of  the  neatest  sys- 
tems, especially  for  small  greenhouses,  is  the  pyramidal,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  (fig.  17.)  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son,  nurserymen  near  London,  who  are  great  cultivators  of 
the  azalea,  train  a  large  number  of  their  plants  in  this  style. 
In  this  way  the  flowers  are  shown  to  much  advantage,  and 
the  plant  occupies  less  room  than  by  the  other  modes  of 
training,  and  has  not  the  stiffness  of  the  globular  form. 
The  azalea  is  readily  made  to  assume  any  of  these  shapes, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  stakes  and  strings.  The  only  invaria- 
ble rule,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  whatever  manner  the  plants 
are  trained,  is  to  continue  to  stop  the  vigorous  shoots  often ; 
otherwise  they  will  rob  the  smaller  ones  of  their  strength, 
and  flower  only  upon  the  ends  of  the  long  straggling 
branches. 
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INSECTS. 

The  azalea  is  generally  tolerably  free  from  insects.  The 
only  very  troublesome  kinds  are  the  thrip  and  red  spi- 
der; the  latter,  however,  is  not  so  often  injurious  as  the 
former.    The  thrips  disfigure  a  plant  in  a  short  time.     Both 

may  be  destroyed  if  taken  in 
hand  in  season.  We  have  found 
whale  oil  soap  one  of  the  safest 
and  surest  remedies  for  each  of 
them.  Fumigation  with  tobac* 
CO,  two  or  three  times,  will  kill 
the  thrips,  and  this  is  a  good 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  house;  but  later,  in 
June  or  July,  when  the  plants 
are  about  to  be  removed  to  the 
open  air,  it  is  quite  as  sure  and 
much  easier  to  syringe  with  oil 
soap,  as  it  destroys  the  red 
spider  at  the  same  operation,  if 
there  are  any  upon  the  plants. 

Prepare  the  soap  as  strong  as 
the  plants  will  bear  it,  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  try- 
ing the  mixture  on  the  foliage. 
If  it  does  not.  discolor  it,  then 
it  is  not  too  strong.  When 
ready,  take  the  plants  and  lay 
the  pots  down  on  their  sides,  on  a  mat  or  clean  grass ;  then 
give  the  foliage  a  thorough  syringing  with  the  soap  on  the 
under  side,  repeating  the  operation  after  the  expiration  of  a 
day  or  two,  that  any  remaining  eggs  which  may  have  es- 
caped the  first  time  may  be  destroyed.  Small  plants  which 
are  infested  may  be  easily  cleansed  by  taking  the  pot  in  the 
hands  and  dipping  the  head  into  the  soap :  repeat  the  opera- 
tion in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  will  effectually  kill  all  these 
pests. 
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The  list  of  varieties  aad  a  description  of  the  best  we  must 
defer  to  another  number. 


SUBURBAN    VISITS. 

Residence  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Es^.,  West  Need- 
ham. — Since  our  account  of  this  fine  place  in  our  volume 
for  1865,  (XXI.  p.  378),  great  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  a  large  number  of  trees  planted  out.  We  now 
found  the  grounds  in  fine  order  after  the  refreshing  rains  of 
the  early  part  of  June,  before  our  dry  season  had  commenced. 

Since  our  last  visit,  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  made  one  impor- 
tant improvement  which  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
approach,  by  giving  to  it  a  distinctive  character,  in  keepiog 
with  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  house.  The 
main  avenue  makes  a  sudden  curve  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  where  the  first  glimpse  of  the  house  is  obtained.  To 
make  a  plantation  of  trees  would  shut  out  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  water  which  is  obtained  from  this  point.  Still, 
the  promiscuous  forest  growth  and  uncultivated  character  of 
the  steep  bank  would  not  hstrmonize  with  the  finiibed  ap- 
pearance of  the  lawn.  To  retain  the  view  and  at  the  same 
time  hide  the  rough  declivity,  a  terrace  has  been  constructed, 
by  carrying  up  a  wall  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  only  filling  up  the 
intervening  space  and  turfing  it  over.  An  architectural  par- 
apet surrounds  the  whole,  on  the  pillars  of  which  are  placed 
vases  filled  with  agaves  and  other  broad-leaved  plants.  At 
the  end  of  the  terrace  towards  the  lawn  front,  where  the 
margin  of  the  pond  makes  a  curve,  a  portion  of  the  bank 
has  been  cleared  and  planted  with  white  pines,  hemlocks, 
arbor  vitces,  Norway  spruces,  d&c,  which  are  all  clipped  into 
various  shapes  in  the  old  Dutch  style.  This,  with  the  ter* 
race,  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  prepares  the  visitor  for  the 
architectural  arrangements  around  the  house.  The  whole 
has  been  finely  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  propri* 
etor. 
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Otherwise  thaa  these  changes  the  general  features  of  the 
place  are  the  same  as  in  1855,  but  the  number  of  evergreens 
which  has  been  plstnted  is  very  great,  though  many  are  yet 
small,  and  they  give  a  finished  aspect  to  portions  of  the 
grounds  which  before  was  wanting.  These,  to  us,  were  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  place.  Mr.  Hunnewell  is  a 
great  lover  of  evergreens,  and  intends  to  possess  every  vari- 
ety that  will  stand  our  climate ;  having  a  soil  and  location 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  evergreens,  and  the 
natural  protection  of  a  pine  wood,  he  has  the  best  opportunity 
for  testing  all  the  species  or  varieties  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
and  thus,  while  beautifying  his  grounds,  render  a  good  ser- 
vice to  all  planters  of  ornamental  trees.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  our  remarks  principally  to  the  evergreens. 

Throughout  the  grounds  Mr.  Hunnewell  pointed  out  to 
us  numerous  large  white  pines,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
which  he  removed  last  autumn ;  he  also  showed  us  many 
hemlocks  and  Norway  spruces  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Not*a  single  tree  had  suffered  in  the  least,  notwithstanding 
the  very  severe  winter.  No  better  evidence  could  be  given 
of  the  safety  of  autumn  transplanting,  which  two  years  ago 
we  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  all  amateurs.  The 
work  was  done  early,  and  we  .may  safely  recommend  the 
autumn  as  favorable  a  period  as  any  in  the  year  for  removing 
evergreens. 

Commencing  with  the  main  avenue,  on  the  border  of 
which  are  many  of  the  new  pines  and  evergreen  shrubs,  we 
noticed  Andromeda  floribunda,  which  is  perfectly  hardy; 
Pinus  insignis,  and  P.  Benthamta,  both  set  out  last  spring ; 
Pinus  nobilis,  three  years  plstnted,  appears  quite  hardy,  speci- 
men two  feet  high ;  Taxus  elegantissima,  Picea  Wehbiana 
and  pitchta,  Cedrus  Deodara  var.  robusta,  Cephalotaxus 
Fortunt  (male  and  female),  all  planted  this  year.  A^bies 
Dougli^it  and  Smithtana,  three  years  planted,  appear  very 
little  injured,  and  we  think  will  succeed,  the  specimens  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Several  magnolias  have  been  planted 
out,  among  others  M.  triumphans  and  obovate ;  Andromeda 
pulvurulenta,   hardy.     Large  numbers   of  rhododendrons, 
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azaleas  and  kalmias  have  been  planted  in  groups,  and  all 
are  flourishing  well.  By  the  aid  of  a  little  peat  to  give 
them  a  start,  they  soon  take  hold  of  the  natural  soil. 

Near  the  house,  in  a  small  group  on  the  lawn,  have  been 
planted  the  dwarf  firs,  viz.,  A^bies  pygmea,  clanbrassiana, 
and  pumila;  dwarf  enough  they  certainly  are,  but  when 
well  established  they  will  be  interesting  objects. 

Proceeding  to  the  garden  department,  we  noticed  that  the 
peairs  were  looking  well  and  the  plums  bearing  a  full  crop  ,* 
the  trees  have  been  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio 
by  the  use  of  lime  dusted  over  the  tree^  every  few  days. 
This  is  the  second  year  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  tried  this  plan, 
and  he  has  been  enabled  to  raise  a  good  crop  each  year. 

Passing  on  to  the  grapery,  we  found  it  filled  with  a  very 
fine  crop  of  ^grapes,  now  just  ripe ;  the  clusters  were  very 
large  and  well  covered. 

The  Stanwick  nectarine  was  yet  bearing  a  few  specimens, 
though  the  best  of  them  had  been  gathered.  The  two 
plants  in  pots  bore  a  fine  crop.  Since  1866,  Mr.  H.  has 
erected  a  peach  house,  but  the  trees  have  not  yet  attained 
sufficient  size  to  bear  much.  Mr.  Harris  is  training  them  on 
the  Seymour  system,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  some  fine 
specimens  of  this  style  of  training.  It  will  be  a  treat  to  see 
something  of  a  real  system  in  training  the  peach,  for  most  of 
what  we  have  can  lay  very  little  claim  to  anything  like 
method.     The  trees  looked  in  fine  health. 

The  most  noticeable  things  around  the  house  were  Mr. 
Harris's  specimens  of  fuchsias.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
plants  decorated  the  piazza,  and  magnificent  specimens  they 
were,  being  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  many 
in  diameter,  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  healthy  foliage 
and  beautiful  flowers ;  it  is  not  too  much  praise  to  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  in  our  gardens  so  many  fine  specimens 
of  this  showy  plant. 

We  might  occupy  time  and  space  in  describing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grounds,  the  fine  growth  of  trees,  d&c.,  but 
this  is  unnecessary.  Everything  was  in  the  best  order,  and 
one  unacquainted  with  such  things  could  scarcely  believe 
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that  everything  about  the  place  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  short  space  of  six  years. 

WooDLAWN  Cemetery,  Malden. — Since  the  establish- 
ment of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  which  has  now  been  en- 
larged to  double  its  original  size,  several  others  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  So  objectionable  have 
become  the  old  burial  grounds  in  the  heart  of  our  cities,  that 
these  rural  abodes  of  the  dead  are  demanded  by  our  increas- 
ing population.  Forest  Hills  was  the  first  of  these,  apd 
Woodlawn  was  the  next  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Six 
years  ago  the  latter  was  a  rough  and  uncultivated  spot, 
though  a  naturally  pleasant  and  picturesque  location.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  to  retain  all  its  natural  beauties, 
while,  by  the  aid  of  art.  the  less  wooded  and  open  parts  have 
been  extensively  planted  with  a  fine  variety  of  ornamental 
trees. 

The  whole  charge  of  Woodlawn  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  Cruikshanks,  from  the  commencement,  who,  with 
Mr.  H.  W.  Puller,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  original  owners 
of  the  ground,  have  made  all  the  avenues,  planted  the  open 
glades,  formed  artificial  ponds,  and  made  all  the  openings 
through  the  thickly  wooded  groves.  Woodlawn  contains 
above  a  hundred  acres,  about  one  quarter  of  which  is  nearly 
level,  while  the  other  part  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale ; 
the  extreme  portion  being  very  elevated,  and  commanding 
views  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  extent.  As  yet 
only  a  part  of  the  ground  has  been  at  all  changed  from  its 
original  state.  Avenues  and  walks  are  only  laid  out  as  the 
demands  for  burial  lots  increase. 

Woodlawn  is  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Maiden, 
but  includes  a  small  portion  of  North  Chelsea.  It  is  distant 
from  Chelsea  bridge  or  ferry  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles, 
and  from  Maiden  centre  one  and  a  half  miles.  From  Boston 
by  way  of  Chelsea  bridge  or  ferry  the  distance  is  four  and  a 
half  miles.  The  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  good,  and,  with 
the  alterations  making  by  the  Cemetery  Company,  will  be 
improved  and  extended.  In  whatever  direction  Woodlawn 
is  reached,  the  drive  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city. 
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The  gateway  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Billings,  in  the 
form  of  one  immense  arch,  and  two  smaller  side  ones,  with 
the  lodge  for  the  officers  attached.  Over  the  arch  is  the 
inscription,  '<!  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
Passing  the  gate  we  enter  upon  the  main  avenue,  which  is 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  finely  grouped  with  Scotch  pines, 
Norway  spruces,  and  various  deciduous  trees.  This  part  of 
the  Cemetery  was  originally  a  broad  open  pasture,  but  by  the 
aid  of  curved  walks  and  judicious  plantations,  it  has  been 
made  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful.  A  place  of  consid- 
erable extent  has  been  reserved  for  a  temple,  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  company  shall  enable  them  to  erect  one. 

The  lots  have  been  well  arranged  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
and  the  introduction  of  quite  a  number  of  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  gives  a 
lively  appearance  to  the  margins  of  the  avenues.  A  reserve 
ground,  where  several  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown, 
enables  the  company  to  plant  its  own  portions  of  the  ground 
to  correspond  with  that  done  by  the  proprietors  of  lots. 

Woodlawn  is  a  very  beautiful  spot ;  and  to  the  thickly  set- 
tled neighborhood  in  which  it  is  situated,  must  supply  a  want 
which  has  been  long  needed.  The  distance  of  Mount  Au- 
burn and  Forest  Hills  must  preclude  the  use  of  these  old 
cemeteries  to  the  inhabitants  north  and  east  of  the  city ;  but 
in  the  attractions  of  Woodlawn  they  will  find  all  the  rural 
character  of  these  older  places,  so  appropriate  to  the  burial 
grounds  of  the  dead. 


^tuxnl  Efltitts. 


MuLTiPLTiNo  THE  ViNE  BT  CuTTiifos. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Hortical- 
tonl  Society  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Fleming  of  Trentham  prodaced  some  cut- 
tings of  vines  which  in  five  days  had  formed  roots  as  much  as  three  inches 
long,  and  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  new  process.  The  usual  methods 
of  multiplying  the  vine  are  by  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  eyes ;  each  having  so 
limited  an  application,  that  much  time  must  elapse  before  any  considerable 
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Bomber  of  plants  of  a  new  variety  can  be  propagated.  The  method  piucaed 
at  Trentham  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  laterals  which  eveiy  vine  may  be 
forced  to  produce  in  abandance,  to  separate  those  laterals  close  to  the  old 
wood  as  soon  as  they  have  three  or  foar  leaves,  and  to  strike  them  in  silver 
sand  in  the  osnal  way.  Soeh  at  least  was  the  case  with  the  specimens  es- 
hibited  on  Tuesday. 

If  a  vine  is  so  closely  covered  with  glass  that  the  air  around  it  ii  always 
saturated  with  humidity,  and  if  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  the  air  being 
always  warm,  it  breaks  in  the  usual  way ;  but  in  a  few  days  each  shoot  will 
produce  a  lateral  from  the  bottom  of  eveiy  leaf;  these  laterals  after  growing 
to  a  certain  length  will  themselves  break  into  fre^  laterals,  and  so  growth 
goes  on.  Thus,  a  vine  in  such  a  sitnation  having  50  eyes  will  fonn  50  new 
shoots;  these  shoots  after  a  time  will  break  into  at  least  10  laterals,  and 
each  lateral  may  be  expected  to  produce  half  a  dozen  other  laterals  of  a 
second  order.  This  being  so  a  single  vine  with  50  eyes  may  be  compelled 
to  produce  materials  for  3000  new  plants,  instead  of  its  power  of  multiplica- 
tion being  limited  to  the  original  50  eyes,  as  is  the  case  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  process  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  practised  in  Messrs.  Weeks' 
nursery,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  In  both  cases  young  green 
wood  is  employed;  but  in  the  last  mentioned  place  a  shoot  is  itself 
divided  into  cuttings,  each  having  at  least  a  couple  of  eyes ;  and  there  the 
operation  ends.  So  that  while  in  the  case  above  supposed  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  3000  cuttings  in  a  season  by  the  use  of  laterals,  we  could 
hardly  expect  more  than  300  by  merely  dividing  the  first  strong  shoots  into 
cattings.  We  know  not  whether  these  methods  are  absolutely  new ;  proba- 
.bly  not;  for  they  are  such  as  theoiy  would  certainly  suggest  if  brought  to 
b«ar  upon  the  subject  But  they  are  so  far  novel  that  they  have  not  been 
genenJly  employed  by  gardeners. 

We  say  that  they  are  such  as  theoiy  would  suggest.  Let  us  explain  our- 
selves. Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  greater  and  more  active  the 
vitality  of  a  cutting  the  more  freely  will  it  become  a  new  individual  by  the 
emission  of  roots.  It  is  equally  certain  that  vitality  is  most  active  in  the 
young  shoots  of  plants,  turgid  with  organisable  matter  and  abounding  in 
nitrogenous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  a  general  axiom  in  theory  that  a 
young  cutting  will  strike  more  quickly  than  an  old  one ;  that  green  wood 
will  root  more  readily  than  ripe  wood.  Propagation  by  the  eyes  of  the  vine 
is  indeed,  in  some  degree,  an  evidence  of  this  fact.  But  ripe  or  half  ripe 
wood,  though  least  active  and  charged  in  the  smallest  degree  with  organi- 
sable and  nitrogenous  matters,  is  usually  preferred ;  and  for  the  following 
reason.  It  is  indispensable  that  some  time  should  elapse  between  planting 
a  cutting  and  its  emission  of  roots,  during  which  time  its  vitality  must  be 
maintained  by  artificial  means.  In  many  plants  this  is  an  operation  so 
difficult  or  uncertain  that  vitality  departs  before  roots  can  come ;  and  thus  • 
the  cutting  dies.  Wherefore  nearly  ripe  or  fully  ripe  wood  is  often  pre- 
ferred, because  its  vitality,  although  comparatively  low,  is  more  easily  sup- 
poited  in  the  absence  of  roots  than  if  it  were  younger  and  more  active. 
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Whether  or  not,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  use  green,  half  ripe,  or  fhlljripe 
wood  for  propagation,  can  onlj  be  determined  experimentally.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  thus  determined,  and  we  find  one  year  old  wood  used  for 
some  things,  two  year  old  wood  for  others  (as  oaks  and  beeches  when 
grafted),  while  in  some  cases  the  qnite  green  wood  is  universally  employed ; 
to  which  latter  class  the  Vine  may  be  now  referred. 

But  is  this  a  good  mode  of  propagating  the  vine  as  well  as  an  easy  ? 
That  is  to  say,  will  the  young  plants  obtained  from  green  wood  be  as  healthy 
as  if  from  ripe  wood  ?  We  understand  that  the  vines  obtained  by  Mr. 
Flemii^s  process  are  weakly  the  first  year,  but  become  strong  and  healthy 
in  the  second  if  allowed  to  break  in  a  cool  house.  Probably  he  has  never 
pushed  the  process  to  its  extreme  limits  by  availing  himself  of  the  third 
generation  of  laterals.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  he  did ;  would  the  conse- 
quences be  injurious.  We  cannot  but  think  that  they  might  be ;  for  the 
li&terals  of  the  third  generation,  though  active  enough  at  first,  would  be 
likely  to  indicate  symptoms  of  inherent,  and  possibly  incurable,  debility,  as 
has  occurred  to  the  dahlia  in  cases  of  the  over  multiplication  of  that 
plant. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  vines  are  multiplied  by  the  method  above  de- 
scribed and  are  struck  comparatively  late  in  the  season,  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  ripen  their  wood  than  when  coming  from  eyes  in  the  usual 
way.  This  is  however  mere  speculation  on  our  part ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  our  anticipations  are  unfounded. — ( Cka^  Chron^  1857) 
p.  32a) 

Effect  of  the  Geojlooicai.  Position  of  the  ConiferjE. — ^The 
general  difiusion  of  foreign  Conifene  in  this  country,  and  their  importance, 
not  only  as  regards  the  efiect  which  they  will  eventually  produce  in  our 
landscapes,  but  as  regards  their  intrinsic  economic  value,  induces  me  to 
hope  that  a  notice  of  certain  peculiarities,  which  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  remarking  in  a  few  species,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  society ;  and 
may  possibly  elicit  papers  on  the  same  subject  from  persons  who  are  qualified 
to  treat  of  it  more  fully  and  more  accurately  than  myself. 

In  and  about  Tortworth  Pork,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bristol 
Coal  Basin,  the  underlying  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  old  red 
sandstone  crop  out  at  a  high  angle,  with  occasional  beds  of  the  Triassk  and 
Liassie  formations  resting  on  theur  flanks ;  producing  not  only  great  irregu- 
larities of  surface,  but  important  differences  both  in  the  constitution  and 
quantity  of  the  superincumbent  soil.  Over  the  whole  of  this  ground  the 
more  common  Conifers  are  planted  in  great  abundance,  and,  with  a  fisw 
exceptions  (owing  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  geological  reasons),  they  grow 
rapidly  and  well. 

As  a  general  and  sufficiently  obvious  rule,  the  Conifers  thrive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  on  which  they  stand.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  Deodar  and  Pinns  insignis.  The  rule  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  apply  invariably  to  Abie»  Donglaestiy  as  I  possess  ape- 
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cimene  growing  as  vigorooBly  on  the  cold  and  sterile  shales  of  the  carixmi- 
ferous  limestone,  as  others  on  the  deep  and  warm  soil  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

The  roost  fastidious  of  the  Conifene  which  I  have  had  an  opportonitj  of 
observing  is  nndoubtedly  Ciyptomeria  japonica.  On  the  limestone  its  lead- 
ing shoot  is  always  defective,  and  its  growth  generally  devoted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  nest-like  irass  of  small  shoots ;  whilst  on  the  old  red,  a  fonnatioii 
deficient  in  lime,  its  growth  is  regular,  upright,  and  graceful,  and  so  rapid, 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  in  this  locality  it  would  outgrow 
the  larch. 

The  deodar,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  the  least  discriminating, 
and  the  most  accommodating  of  all  the  Conifere.  No  position,  and  no  va- 
riety of  soil,  appears  to  come  amiss  to  it ;  on  lime  or  sandstone,  rock  or 
clay,  it  grows  with  equal  facility — though  depth  of  soil,  as  before  stated, 
invariably  contributes  to  rapid  growth. 

Pinus  insignia  appears  to  prefer  the  old  red  to  the  limestone ;  on  the  latter 
formation  it  maintains  its  health,  but  its  annual  growth  is  comparatively 
small.  ^The  most  vigorous  specimen  of  this  pine  which  I  possess  stands  on 
a  deep  loam,  formed  by  the  detrital  matter  of  the  overhanging  hill,  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  clay  of  the  lower  lias. 
This  tree,  which  was  planted  about  the  year  1843,  is  now  40  feet  high,  and 
at  one  foot  from  the  ground  5  feet  in  circumference. 

In  Araucaria  imbricata,  though  planted  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
in  every  variety  of  soil,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  decided  prefer- 
ence for  one  formation  over  another.  It  has  an  evident  dislike  to  a  wet 
locality,  and  it  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  thrives  best  upon  a  deep 
soil. 

Cnpressus.  funebris,  and  Cupressus  Goveniana,  are  both  growing  vigor 
OQsly  on  limestone  rock,  with  but  little  surface  soil.  The  former  of  tiiese 
trees  is  thriving  equally  upon  a  deep  soil  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa  is  growing  rapidly  on  the  clay  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone. 

Taxodium  sempervirens  appears  to  be  extremely  capricious  in  its  taste 
as  regards  the  formation  on  which  it  grows ;  but  I  have  in  several  cases  re- 
marked that  it  thrives  and  even  appears  to  luxuriate  in  a  shade  which  proves 
deleterious,  and  often  fatal,  to  Pinus  insignis. 

There  are  many  other  Conifers  which  appear  to  manifest  habits  or  tastes 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  but  which  are  either  too  young,  or  in  numbers  in- 
sufficient to  justify  me  in  attempting  to  generalise  upon  them.  Indeed,  all 
the  remarks  which  I  venture  to  offer  in  this  short  paper  are  not  made  with  a 
view  to  dogmatise  upon  the  subject,  but  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of 
persons  cultivating  this  tribe  of  plants  to  the  importance  of  selecting  the 
position  of  such  Coniferse  as  shofr  any  decided  tastes.  With  some  reference 
to  geological  position,  it  is  true  that  many  foroiations  are  not  often  met 
with  upon  one  estate,  more  especially  in  one  park — the  locality  in  which  the 
more  valuable  Conifene  are  generally  planted ;  but  where  such  condftions 
do  occur,  a  knowledge  of  the  formation  in  which  each  species  appean  to 
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thrive  best  cannot  fail  to  prove  important  Before  such  knowledge  can  be 
attained,  more  extended  and  more  accarate  observations  will  be  necessary ; 
and  should  this  paper  prove  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  more  com- 
petent persons  to  this  study,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  recorded  my  brief 
experience  in  vain. — Earl  Ducie,  in  Trans,  of  ScoUish  M.  Soc-^GartL 
Chnm.,  1857,  p.  324.) 


Experiment  i.x  regard  to  Altitudinal  Temperature. — All  know 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  diminishes  as  we  rise  into  it  A  mountain 
is  clothed  at  its  base  with  palms  and  plantains,  epiphytal  orchids,  brome- 
liads,  and  other  forms  of  tropical  vegetation,  while  its  summit  is  crested 
with  eternal  snow.  The  temperature  may  fall  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain from  100°  to  0^,  or  in  any  such  proportion. 

This  fact,  which  is  famUiar  to  schoolboys,  is  often  applied  horticulturally 
by  placing  a  garden  at  the  lowest  level  attainable.  Nor  has  this  been  un- 
natural, for  if  the  fall  in  temperature  as  we  rise  into  the  air  is  a  general 
rule,  some  decrement  ought  to  exist  at  slight  as  well  as  much  decrement  at 
great  elevations. 

Some  excellent  observations  upon  this  subject  were  made  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  our  last  year's  volume.  It  was  there  shown,  from  Quetelet's  observations 
as  given  by  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  that  at  Brussels  a  thermometer  at  10.8 
feet  elevation  stands  in  summer  5^6  kighar  than  one  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
lowest  temperature  on  the  surface  at  9  A.  M.  during  the  spring  being  35°4 
it  was  2°3  Imptr  at  the  10.8  feet  elevation,  which  would  be  according  to 
rule.  Thus,  according  to  Quetelet,  the  absolute  surface  is  warmest  in 
spring  when  small  differences  in  temperature  are  of  the  most  importance  to 
gardeners ;  and,  if  this  be  really  so,  spring  crops  should  always  be  at  the 
lowest  level  attainable,  as  our  forefathers  thought  But  when  we  see  how 
constantly  orchard  fruit  escapes  spring  frosts  on  the  topmost  boughs  of  a 
tree  while  it  perishes  on  the  lower,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  either  some 
error  in  observation  or  that  9  A.  M.,  the  time  of  Quetelet's  observations, 
when  the  effects  of  nocturnal  radiation  are  disappearing,  is  an  unsuitable 
hour  for  the  examination  of  thermometers  provided  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining such  questions  as  that  before  us. 

Further  experiment  upon  this  subject  was  therefore  desirable,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  beginning  of  March  of  the  present  year,  an  apparatus 
was  provided  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  the  lowest  temperature  experienced  during  the 
night  at  various  elevations  between  the  surface  and  36  feet  above  it 
Upon  a  perpendicular  pole  five  accurate  self-registering  thermometers  were 
Sxed  at  six  feet  distances,  and  a  sixth  wajs  placed  on  the  ground.  Every 
morning  the  state  of  these  thermometers  was  carefully  noted,  and  we  now 
produce  the  result  for  a  few  days  in  April  and  May  when  vegetation  was 
becoming  activegiBd  when  all  tender  crops  were  most  sensible  of  low 
temperatures. 
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This  it  will  be  observed  is  entirely  opposed  to  M.  Quetelet's  observt- 
tiona;  but  at  the  same  time  is  consistent  with  what  occurs,  as  we  have 
already  said,  on  the  topmost  and  lowest  boughs  of  a  fruit  tree.  It  shows 
conclusively  that  in  the  spring  the  night  temperature  near  the  ground  is 
much  lower  than  at  small  distances  above  it 

It  proves  that  the  air  12  feet  feet  above  the  ground  is  in  April  and  May, 
the  period  of  our  fatal  frosts,  about  3^  wanner  than  on  the  surface  itself; 
that  at  24  feet  it  is  from  4°  to  7°  warmer ;  but  that  the  difference  between 
24  feet  and  30  feet  is  immaterial.  Surely  this  is  a  fact  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded  by  the  gardener,  especially  when  it  is  found  that  the  sharper  the 
cold  on  the  ground  level  the  greater  the  gain  in  warmth  on  a  higher  level. 
The  above  table  shows  that  although  the  thermometer  may  not  fall  below 
32^  at  24  feet  above  the  ground,  it  may  stand  at  25^  on  the  ground  itself; 
an  immense  difference  when  we  consider  how  sensitive  plants  are  to  even 
small  variations  of  temperature,  especially  when  they  are  growing  fast,  as 
in  the  spring.  Whether  this  happens,  as  a  friend  suggests,  in  consequence 
of  cold  being  radiated  from  the  ground,  or  whether  it  arises  from  any  other 
cause  is  practically  unimportant  The  fact  remains.  Only  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  the  lower  temperature  of  the  surface  is  really  due  to 
the  radiation  of  cold  from  the  earth,  then  similar  differences  would  exist  at 
all  elevations  above  the  sea. 

That  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  in  gardens  where 
there  is  no  natural  fidl  to  the  ground,  and  where  artificial  rises  cannot  be 
provided,  it  is  wise  to  rely  for  a  crop  of  fruit  upon  dwarf  trees  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  standards.  For  it  is  evident  that  in  the  first  case  all  the  blossoms 
may  be  frozen  in  a  night,  when  those  in  the  second  would  escape. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point  at  present;  the 
facts  above  cited  speak  for  themselves.  But  we  certainly  should  like  to 
hear  from  intelligent  observers  whether  any  experience^  having  sufficient 
exactness  for  the  purpose,  can  be  produced  either  for  or  against  the  infer- 
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ence  we  seem  justified  in  drawing.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  point  out 
one  case  which  came  last  autumn  under  our  own  observation.  In  a  counQr 
where  there  was  a  general  failure  of  orchard  crops,  one  orchard  only  bore 
as  abundantly  as  usual,  and  that  orchard  enjoyed  no  advantage  that  we 
could  discover,  except  that  it  stood  near  a  river  some  50  or  60  feet  higher 
than  the  neighboring  country.  In  this  case  was  the  air  really  warmer  in 
the  orchard  than  at  a  lower  level,  or  was  the  T^rop  secured  in  consequence 
of  the  air  of  the  orchard,  after  having  been  cooled  down  by  radiation,  rolling 
down  to  the  river  as  its  temperature  decreased  ?—( GarcL  Obtm.,  1857,  p,  436.) 


Oir  Riireiire  the  Vine. — M.  Bourgeois  presented  to  the  Imperial  and 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  some  shoots  of  a  vine  as  the  result  of  nu- 
merous experiments  which  he  had  made  with  respect  to  ringing,  and  which 
he  stated  had  been  completely  successful  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the 
grapes,  the  berries  of  which  became  larger,  and  ripened  earlier  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation.  According  to  him,  this  experiment  is  of  great 
importance,  especially  in  cold,  moist,  and  late  situations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  where  last  year  the  grapes  did  not  ripen  well  He  also  states 
that  it  prevents  the  berries  from  dropping  oK 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine — 1.  At  what  pe- 
riod the  ringing  should  be  performed  ?  2.  What  should  be  the  breadth  of 
the  ring  of  bark  taken  off?  3.  The  depth  of  the  incision— that  is  to  say, 
must  it  only  go  as  deep  as  the  epidermis,  or  must  it  go  to  the  alburnum  ? 
4.  Should  ringing  always  be  performed  on  the  young  branches  ?  5.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  practising  it  upon  old  wood  ?  6.  Should  it  be  made 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  base  of  the  shoot,  leaving  however  an  eye  to 
which  the  shoot  may  be  pruned  back  ?  7.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
ringing  between  two  bunches,  and  of  ringing  both  above  and  below  a  bunch  ? 
8.  Should  the  shoot  be  allowed  to  grow  at  full  length  after  ringing,  or%ould 
it  be  stopped  above  the  bunches  ? 

Although  ringing  the  vine  has  been  long  known  and  practised,  M.  Pepin 
thinks  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  vine  growers  to  this  very  useful 
proceeding,  in  the  case  of  Vines  placed  in  very  unfavorable  conditions  for 
ripening. 

M.  Hardy,  who  has  practised  the  operation  for  8  or  10  years,  stated  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  period  of  ripening  from  4  to  17  days;  but 
he  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  practice  deteriorated  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  He  had  also  operated  upon  cherries  and  plums ;  the  period  of 
ripening  was  earlier,  it  is  true,  but  this  precocity  was  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  He  cited  an  instance  of  a  proprietor  of  vines  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Soissons  who  performed  the  operation  on  a  large  scale, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  because  his  wines  became  deteriorated,  and 
sold  for  less  than  those  of  his  neighbors.  M.  Chevreux,  who  had  tasted 
the  grapes  deposited  by  M.  Bourgeois,  declared  that  he  found  an  apprecia- 
ble  difference  between  the  grapes  produced  beneath  the  ring  and  those 
above  it,  not  only  in  the  size,  but  also  in  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
berries. 
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As  far  back  as  1776,  M.  Bourgeois  states  the  ringing  of  the  vine  wis 
practised  by  M.  Lancry ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  table  grapes  of  larger  size  and  better  qaality  was  otherwise  em- 
ployed than  as  a  matter  of  cuiiosity  by  some  amateois  who  from  time  to 
time  have  made  the  experiment — ^not  even  at  Thomery,  where  the  colti* 
vation  of  the  vine  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  where 
the  most  minute  care  is  taken  to  produce  the  remarkable  grapes  which 
are  sent  to  the  Parisian  market  under  the  name  of  Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

M.  Brongniart  inquued  if  the  grapes  situated  beneath  the  ring  exhibited 
any  difference  from  those  situated  above  it  M.  Bourgeois  replied  that 
there  was  none.  M.  Brongniait  was  of  opinion  that  the  operation  would 
have  no  effect  upon  the  grapes  situated  below  the  incision.  According  to 
M.  Pepin,  ringing  weakens  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  practised.  M. 
Hardy  confirmed  this  statement  £very  time  that  he  had  operated  upon 
fruit  trees,  he  observed  that  it  weakened  the  individoaL — (GartL  GarwL, 
1857,  p.  4d&) 


(iossip  of  %  Pmtt^. 


The  hew  Ambricau  Ross  "Isabbixa  Gbat.**— Dear  Sur,— In  your 
notice  of  the  above  from  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  you  observe, 
*'  it  is  remarkable  that  our  own  cultivators  should  know  nothing  of  such  a 
variety."  It  is  well  known  in  our  district  I  could  point  to  several  dozen 
cultivatois  in  Germantown  who  have  for  the  most  part  had  it  these  two  yean 
past  I  understood  that  the  whole  stock  was  in  the  hands  of  two  Phikdel- 
phia  Arseiymen  three  summers  since,  and  it  was  with  no  little  surprise  that 
I  read  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  **  Mr.  Low  haviog  discovered  it  in 
South  Carolina."  If  you  will  refer  back  to  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  I  think  you  will  find  it  reported  that  Mr. 
Buist  had  a'spedal  premium  awarded  for  it  as  a  very  superior  variety,  which 
it  undoubtedly  is.  Now  that  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle, our  cultivators  will  doubtless  q>preciate  it;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
everything  should  have  first  to  go  there  to  get  a  reputation  with  us.  But 
#ur  ladies  have  to  go  to  Paris  for  their  frtshions,  why  not  gardenerB  go  to 
London  for  their  plants  ?—Tho.  Mskhah. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  our  correspondent  that 
tfus  rose  has  been  so  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  and  still  more  surprised  to 
kear  that  it  was  produced  ham  seed  by  Andrew  Gray,  our  correspondent  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Since  oor  last  number  we  have  seen  in  the  Gardenen* 
Chronicle,  where  it  seems  we  have  to  go  for  our  information  about  our 
plants,  as  oor  own  amateurs  and  cultivatois  are  too  negligent  to  give  it  to  us, 
the  following  account  of  the  Isabella  Gray,  by  Mr.  Rivers,  which  we  copy : 

**  As  the  history  of  this  rose  has  not  been  very  accurately  given  in  the 
idfeitisements,  it  maybe  perhaps  interestiDg  to  your  readers  to  know  some-  • 
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thing  more  about  it  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  who  had  been  first  foreman  to 
Mr.  Buist  of  Philadelphia,  left  some  years  since  and  settled  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  about  eight  years  ago.  The  Noisette  Cloth  of  Gold  seeded  freely 
with  him ;  from  the  seedlings  he  selected  two,  one  he  called  Isabella,  alias 
Miss  Gray,  after  his  eldest  daughter ;  the  other  he  called  Jane  Hardy,  after 
his  wife.  The  former  has  bloomed  well  in  America,  but  is  not  equal  to  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  in  beauty.  Jane  Hardy  does  not  bloom  well ;  it  is  like  the 
old  double  yellow  rose,  its  buds  burst  without  opening.  Isabella  Gray  was 
sent  to  England  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Buist,  who  gave  me  the  above  in- 
formation, but  has  never  bloomed  till  this  season.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  Miss  Gray  or  Isabella  Gray  rose,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  nice 
firee  blooming  yellow  rose.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  was  not  raised  in  America, 
as  is  stated  in  one  of  the  advertisements,  but  at  Angers,  in  France,  about 
the  year  1841." 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Rivers  for  imparting  so  much  information  to  us  about  our 
own  seedling  flowers ;  but  for  him  we  might  have  remained  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  rose  but  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  and  perhaps  called  it  a  new 
foreign  variety.  £ven  our  friend  Prof.  Page,  who  knows  all  about  roses, 
does  not  mention  this  in  his  account  of  fine  American  seedlings,  in  a  late 
number. 

Seriously,  however,  it  is  a  shame  that  our  own  American  productions 
should  not  be  made  known  here  before  going  to  Europe  for  celebrity. 

That  the  tricks  of  trade  should  be  resorted  to  abroad  to  conceal  the  origin 
of  a  rose  we  can  well  understand ;  but  that  our  own  cultivators  should  aid 
in  this  is  really  surprising.  In  the  first  account  which  we  read  of  this 
rose  it  was  said  to  have  been  accidentally  found  by  Mr.  Low,  of  the  Clap- 
ton Nursery,  who  was  travelling  in  South  Carolina.  This  of  course  was 
only  done  to  blind  the  other  London  nurserymen,  and  prevent  them  from 
sending  to  Philadelphia  for  it,  where  no  doubt  Mr.  Low  got  his  stock, 
probably  purchasing  it  with  an  especial  contract  that  nohoify  should  know 
anything  about  it,  till  he  could  raise  a  good  stock  for  sale.  Our  cor- 
respondent says,  that  it  was  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia 
nurserymen  three  years  ago,  and  that  a  special  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Buist  for  it 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  lose  the  credit  which  really  belongs  to  our  amateur 
cultivators,  in  raising  seedling  plants.  We  make  no  objection  to  selling 
the  stock  to  London  nurserymen,  as  they  probably  would  pay  the  most  for 
it;  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  such  a  fine  rose,  and  that  it  was  under 
propagation  for  sale,  should  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the 
character  of  the  rose  was  ascertained. — Ed. 


Apple  Trees  with  Pink  Blossoms. — An  old  gentleman  strolled 
through  the  orchard  of  his  nephew,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the  blos- 
soms of  the  apple  and  pear  trees.  Meeting  his  nephew  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, he  told  him  he  had  been  examining  his  fruit  trees.  Well  uncle,  said 
Mike,  what  do  you  think  of  the  prospect  for  fruit?    Poor  enough,  poor 
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enough,  said  the  old  man,  you  will  have  but  little  fruit  from  those  trees  tfaia 
year,  MichaeL  Why  bo,  said  Mike,  I  have  never  seen  a  frdler  bloom  than 
there  is  this  spring.  All  that  may  be,  said  the  uncle,  but  mark  my  words, 
Michael,  you  will  not  get  two  barrels  of  fruit  from  that  orchard  this  year. 
You  will  observe  the  blossoms  are  nearly  all  white,  no  fruit  will  come  of 
'  them ;  it  is  the  pink  blossom  that  the  fruit  comes  from,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  them  on  your  trees.  When  Michael  gathered  his  fruit  that  fall,  he 
found  the  truth  of  his  uncle's  prediction. — ^Doctor,  Porismouth,  JNC  SL^ 
July  9, 1857. 


Passat|usells  Jortiniltiiral  Sodety* 

Saturday^  June  27,  1857.— JBuftifrt/ed  Flowers  :  From  P.  Barnes,  E. 
Stone,  J.  Murray,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  J.  Nugent,  J.  A.  Eenrick,  A.  Bowditch 
&  Son,  J.  McTear,  W.  H.  Spooner,  H.  Vandine,  W.  C.  Strong,  Even  & 
Co.,  Galvin  &  Hogan,  T.  G.  Whytal,  C.  Copeland,  Hovey  &,  Co^  Mis. 
Durfee,  Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  and  Miss  Russell,  cut  flowers,  roses,  &lc^  in 
variety. 

The  President  contributed  forty  varieties  of  Peonies,  some  of  them  new 
and  fine. 

▲ward  or  premiums  and  oratuities. 
Roses. — 
Class  I.    For  the  best  thirty  varieties,  to  J.  Breck  d&  Son,  $8. 
For  the  next  best,  to  Evers  &  Co.,  $6. 
For  the  next  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $4. 
For  the  next  best,  to  Galvin  &  Hogan,  $3. 
Class  n.    For  the  best  twenty  varieties,  to  Galvin  &  Hogan,  $7. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $6. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &,  Son,  $4. 
Class  IIL    For  the  best  twelve  Perpetual  roses,  to  Galvin  &>  Hogan,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Evers  &  Co.,  $2. 
Gratuities.~To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  fine  display  of  roses,  $3. 
To  T.  G.  Whytal,  for  plants,  $3. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  F.  Winship,  E.  Stone,  and  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  for 

cut  flowers,  $2  each. 
To  C.  Copeland,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Murray,  J.  Hyde  &>  Son,  J.  A.  Eenrick, 
H.  Vandine,  J.  McTear,  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  Galvin  &  Hogan,  and 
Evers  &  Co.,  $1  each. 
Jfdy  11. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Spciety  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  C.  W.  Dilke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Great  Fruit  Exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  in  October  Aext,  inviting  the  members  to  contribute.    A  vote  of 
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thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Dilke,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  author- 
ized to  transmit  the  same  to  Mr.  D. 

H.  H.  Hannewell,  Boston,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  to  the 
firat  Saturday  in  August 

EikibUed. — Flowers  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fourteen  varieties  of  Prairie 
roses,  among  which  were  Evu  Corinne,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Miss  Gunnell,  Anne 
Marie,  Superba,  President,  Baltimore  Belle,  Triumphant,  &c.  From  L.  B. 
Schwartz,  Boston,  two  specimens  of  African  flowers,  very  pretty,  names 
unknown.  Prairie  roses  and  cut  flowers  from  F.  Winship,  J.  Breck  &  Son, 
J.  Nugent,  J.  French,  C.  Copeland,  E.  A.  Story,  Jr.,  Miss  Russell,  R  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  E.  Stone,  Miss  S.  D.  Fiske,  J.  B.  Moore,  H.  Vandine,  W.  C. 
Strong,  W.  E,  Carter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  J.  McTear,  Galvin  &  Hogan,  B. 
Harrington  and  others. 

AWARD  OF  PREMTT7MS  AND  GRATUITIES. 

Prairie  Roses. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $4. 
For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3. 

Gratuities. — To  C.  Copeland  and  F.  Winship,  $2  each. 
To  H.  Vandine,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  W.  C.  Stroug,  E.  A.  Story,  Jr.,  W. 
E.  Carter,  Miss  Russell,  J.  French,  L.  B.  Schwartz,  £.  Stone,  S.  D. 
Fiske,  and  Galvin  &  Hogan,  $1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  C.  Heard,  Brighton,  Black  Tartarian  cherries,  extra  fine. 
From  J.  W.  Foster,  Black  Eagle  and  Black  Tartarian  cherries,  extra  fine ; 
aho  White  Bigarreau.  From  Capt.  Austin,  extra  fine  Black  Tartarian 
cherries.    From  C.  £.  Grant,  extra  fine  Napoleon  Bigarreau  cherries. 

From  Hovey  &>  Co.,  Sir  C.  Napier  strawberries,  large  and  extra  fine. 
From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes  in  variety ;  also  the  BrinckM,  a  small-berried  sort, 
with  very  inferior  looking  bunch.  From  C.  F.  Jones,  fine  figs.  From  J.  C. 
Porter,  grapes.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  currants  and  a  new  variety  of  Haut- 
bois  strawberries.  From  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  a  seedling  strawberry,  of  fine  size, 
but  imperfect  in  the  berry,  pale  colored  and  without  much  flavor.  From  B. 
Harrington,  cherries,  currantB  and  strawberries. 

My  18. — ExMbiied,  Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  fine  phloxes, 
and  carnations  and  picotees.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  several  new  and  fine 
carnations  and  picotees,  and  phloxes.  Cut  flowers,  pinks,  &c.,  were  con- 
tributed by  J.  Murray,  P.  Barnes,  F.  Winship,  J.  Nugent,  Jona.  French, 
T.  G.  Whytal,  Even  &,  Co.,  Miss  Russell,  J.  McTear,  (a  fine  specimen  of 
Erica  tricolor  Wilsont),  Mrs.  Richardson,  C.  Copeland,  J.  Hyde  &  Son, 
D.  Robertson,  A.  C.  Eenrick,  and  others. 

AWARD   OF    PREMIUMS. 

Summer  Phloxes. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
Carnations  and  Picotees. — For  the  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Even  &  Co.,  $4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Hyde  &.  Son,  $3. 
Fruit  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Hovey  cherries,  extra  fine.    From  I.  Sar- 
gent, Black  Hambuig-h  grapes,  very  large  bunches  and  fine  berries,  but  not 
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highly  colored.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Knevet's  Giant  raspbeRiea,  eztit. 
From  W.  C.  StroDg,  Caucasus,  Versailles,  Macrocarpa,  and  Grape  dHoU 
lande  currantB.  From  Capt  Austin,  Franconia  raspberries,  extra.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  Bowker,  White  Gascoigne  and  other  grapes ;  also,  fine  nectar- 
ines.   From  C.  F.  Jones,  figs. 

JvHy  25.— £xftt&t^  Flowkrs  :  From  C.  Copeland,  a  fine  display  of 
roses  and  other  cut  flowera.  Gladiolus  fipom  P.  Barnes.  Flowers  in  varie- 
ty from  J.  Breck  &  Son,  F.  Winship,  Jona.  French,  J.  Beegan,  J.  Nugent, 
H.  Vandine,  Miss  Russell,  and  others. 

Gratuities  AwAnnin. — ^To  C.  Copeland,  F.  Winship  and  6.  G.  Hub- 
bard, (2  each.    To  J.  Murray,  $1. 

Fruits:  Currants  were  shown  in  great  variety  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  the  quality  not  quite  so  good  as  usaal.  From  J.  W.  Foster, 
Tsry  fine  Cherry  and  Red  and  White  Datch  currants;  also,  Seedlinjf 
gooseberries,  excellent  From  A.  D.  Webber,  veiy  fine  gooeeberriee. 
From  Capt  Wilson,  Victoria,  Cherry,  and  Red  and  White  Dutch  cunants, 
fine.  From  C.  Holbrook,  handsome  peaches.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes  of 
several  kinds.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  eight  var.  of  currants.  Currants  were 
also  exhibited  by  F.  Dana,  J.  Nugent,  Capt.  Austin,  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  B. 
Harrington,  and  others. 

PRKKIUMS  AWARDXn  FdR   FRUITS. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  before  July,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee^  $8. 

For  the  second  best,  to  N.  Stetson,  $6. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $4. 
Peaches.— For  the  best  forced,  to  C.  Holbrook,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  R.  Sampson,  93. 
Strawberries. — For  the  best,  to  Geo.  Leland,  for  Jenny  Ldnd,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Sir  C.  Napier,  $4. 

For  the  next  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,  $3. 
CHxsRiEs.--For  the  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Black  Eagle,  $4. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Capt  Austin,  for  Black  Tartarian,  $3. 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  ffL 


Jiortidtttral  %ralkrs 


FOR  AUGUST. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  month  of  July,  in  the  early  part,  was  very  dry  and  unfiivorable  for 
vegetation,  but,  after  the  long  drought  of  nearly  six  weeks,  rainy  weather 
set  in,  and  copious  showers  fell  which  completely  satarated  the  grooiid, 
and  gave  renewed  vigor  to  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  warm  weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  90'',  which  gave  a  fresh 
start  to  vegetation  of  every  kind. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  should  now  be  carefully  pruned,  and 
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cleaned  prepeiatory  to  sturting  into,  growth  for  the  next  crop.  Air  freely 
until  it  IS  intended  to  commence  forcing.  Vines  in  the  succession  house 
or  greenhouse  will  now  be  ripening  off  the  crop,  and  will  require  plenty  of 
air,  and  an  entire  withholding  of  water  until  the  fruit  is  cut  Vines  in  cold 
houses  will  now  require  attention,  as  it  is  the  critical  season  for  mildew : 
air  freely  in  good  weather.  Damp  the  walks  and  border  often,  and  guard 
against  sudden  changes  or  strong  draughts  of  air  throagh  the  house.  Top 
the  laterals  and  tie  in  the  spurs  carefully.  Hardy  grapes  should  now  have 
attention ;  tie  in  all  the  strong  canes  needed  for  next  year's  bearing,  and 
stop  all  laterals  which  spring  from  these ;  also  cut  away  all  small  and  use- 
less shoots  which  crowd  the  others ;  thin  out  the  berries  if  large  and  fine 
specimens  are  wanted :  mulch  the  roots  with  old  manure,  and  water  liber- 
ally in  dry  weather.  With  a  little  extra  care,  much  finer  grapes  may  be 
raised  than  are  usually  obtained ;  and  with  such  fine  sorts  as  the  Concord, 
Diana  and  Rebecca,  which  are  sure  to  ripen,  all  the  extra  attention  we 
may  give  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  crop. 

Stuawbkrrt  Beds  may  be  prepared  this  month,  and  the  plants  set  out 
after  the  20th,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  dry.  Beds  set  out  in  spring  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  the  runners  carefully  laid  in. 

PsAR  and  other  fruit  trees  should  be  summer  pruned,  according  to  our 
directions  in  our  last  number.  Mulch  and  water  all  trees  bearing  heavy 
crops. 

PxACH  trees  in  pots,  which  have  had  their  fruit  gathered,  should  be  more 
sparingly  watered. 

BuDDUio  should  be  done  this  month;  commence  with  the  plums  and 
pears. 

Fie  ttees  in  small  pots,  intended  for  fruiting,  should  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size,  if  they  require  it 

Insects  should  be  looked  after.  The  autumn  caterpillar  is  usually  veiy 
troublesome  upon  pear  and  apple  trees,  and  they  should  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance. 

FLOWER   DBPARTMEITT. 

The  preparations  for  winter  commence  with  this  month ;  where  there  are 
one  or  more  greenhouses  many  plants  will  be  required  to  keep  up  a  good 
display  from  autumn  till  spring,  besides  what  may  be  termed  the  permanent 
kinds.  These  should  now  receive  attention,  shifting  them  to  obtain  a  good 
growth,  and  pruning  them  so  as  to  have  dwarf  bushy  specimens.  Soil  may 
now  be  prepared  for  winter  use,  as  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  turned  over 
three  or  four  times  before  housing  in  the  autuom. 

Camexxi AS  should  now  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  need  re- 
potting this  is  the  time  to  do  it  Keep  them  well  syringed.  Grafting  may 
be  done  thb  month. 

Azaleas  should  have  the  same  attention  as  camellias.  See  that  they 
are  not  attacked  by  the  thripe. 

CiiTERARLAS,  divided  and  potted  last  month,  will  now  require  a  shift  into 
larger  pots.    Keep  them  in  a  cool  frame.    Seeds  may  be  planted  now. 

Calceolaria  seed  should  be  sown  this  month. 
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Chinese  Primroses  should  ha^e  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  be  kqit  in 
a  frame  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  hot  soil 

Pblargoniuhs,  headed  down  last  month  or  early  this,  should  be  repotted 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break. 

AcBiKENES,  now  growing  freely,  may  have  a  fresh  shift  into  liiger  pots. 

OxAiiis  BowiEi  and  hirta  shoold  now  be  potted. 

Heaths,  growing  vigoroosly,  should  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots;  top 
the  growing  shoots  to  make  the  plants  boshy,  and  water  fiedy  in  diy 
weather.    Syringe  often. 

Caixas  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

MiGifONBTTE  AND  SwsET  AiiTssuK,  fof  winter  blooming,  should  be 
planted  now. 

Teop^olums  should  now  be  repotted  and  trained  up  to  neat  trellises. 

Verbenas,  for  winter  blooming,  shoold  be  repotted  and  kept  in  a  frune, 
pinching  off  the  tope  often  to  get  a  stocky  growth. 

Gesneria  zebruia  shoold  be  potted  now. 

Begonias  should  be  repotted  and  plunged  in  a  warm  border. 

Chrtsanthemums  should  have  another  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  be 
plunged  in  the  open  border.  Stop  fHnchiiig  the  shoots  after  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Oranges  should  be  repotted  or  ti^k-dressed  and  plunged  in  the  open 
ground. 

Monthly  Carnations  shoold  be  layered,  and  early  young  ifiasia  re- 
potted. 

Cuttings  of  aU  kinds  of  plants  for  winter  stock  may  now  be  pot  in,  select- 
ing such  as  require  it  first,  and  proceeding  with  otheis  as  leisure  pennits. 

Japan  Lilies,  now  going  oot  of  flower,  should  be  sparingly  watered. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  8BRUBBERT. 

The  late  fine  rains  have  given  a  fresh  start  to  vegetation,  and  conse- 
quently a  vigorous  growth  of  weeds.  With  the  warm  sun  these  will  make 
headway,  and  will  require  active  exertions  to  keep  them  down.  Hoe  and 
rake  the  borders  ofien,  and  keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Mow  the 
lawn  weekly,  cut  grass  edgings,  and  clean  and  roll  the  walks. 

Dahlias  should  be  kept  neatly  tied  up  and  the  lower  laterals  cut  away. 
Water  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

Carnations  and  Picotebs  should  aU  be  layered  immediately. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  hoed  often  and  watered,  if  dry  weather. 

White  Lilies  may  be  taken  up  and  reset  this  month. 

Verbenas  and  Petunias  should  have  their  branches  carefully  pegged 
down  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Hollyhock  seeds  may  be  planted  now. 

Roses  may  still  be  budded. 

Seeds  of  choice  or  rare  plants  should  be  carefiilly  secured  for  producing 
new  varieties. 

Plants  of  various  kinds  in  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  spaces  in 
the  border,  whete  they  will  add  much  to  its  decoration. 


C7-THB    THIRD    VOLUME^ 

THE    FRUITS 'of  AMERICA. 

BY  C.  M.  HOVEY. 

Ooai«lulu|;  ••l«red   Plates  of  the  ckoleest  Tarletiee  cultiTatcfl  tii 
tbe  United  States* 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  beautiful  work  will  be 
published  in  February,  and  will  contain  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1.  The  Brads  haw  Plum. 

2.  The  Black  Tartarian  Cherrt. 

3.  The  Bloodgood  Pear. 

4.  The  Bfurre'  Montgeron  Pear, 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  aad  comple- 
tion of  these  volumes.  The  fruits  are  all  taken  from  original  drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  of 
tbe  author,  and  faithfully  portray  the  characteristics  of  each.  Tbe  8pl«i' 
did  style  in  whic)i  the  plates  are  colored,  rendera  it  nnnecessary  to  speak 
in  their  favor. 

£ach  number  ciintains  four  splendid  colored  plates  of  the  choicest 
fraitd,  with  full  descriptions  of  each,  and  engravings  illufitrating  tbs 
habits  of  the  trees,  ftc. 

Published  in  numbers,  royal  octavo,  $1  each,  payable  on  delivery. — 
Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 

Hjf*  A  lifnited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  ^  each. 

The  two  Volumes,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  each,  delineatii^ 
NiifETT-Six  varieties  of  the  finest  FruitB^  and  they  will  be  furnished  m 
extra  full  Turkey  at  $30.  Subscribers  to  Vol.  I.  will  be  supplied 
Vol.  II.  for  $15. 

BOSTON: 

PUBLISHED  BY  HOVEY  &  CO.,  MERCHANTS  »OW. 


THE  LAWTON  BLACKBBRRT. 

HOVEY  &  00. 

flare  the  pleasure  of  informing  their  friends  and  ftmatenr  oultmitoi^ 
tiiat  they  have  been  appointed  Agents  by  W.  Lawtoa,  Esq.,  New  Bm- 
cbelle,  N.  ¥.,  for  the  sole  of  tbe  genuine  plants  direct  fiom  his  garden,  dT 
iAbb  new  and  superior  variety. 

Fine  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  early  in  OotoboTi  at  tbe  Mos^ 
ing  prices : — 

#3  per  doaen  plants. 
5  for  twenty-five  plants. 

10  for  fifty. 

18  per  bundred. 
Safely  packed  in  the  best  manner  for  safe  transportaJdon  to  any  psvt  tf 
the  country.    All  orders  executed  in  the  rotation  in  vbicfa  they  are  rs- 
ceived.  Apiti  I. 


A    NEW    VOLUME 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTUKl 


OF 


Horticultural  Science,  liandscape  Crardenittf 
^nit  Rural  Art. 

COMMENCED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1857. 
(the  third  volume  of  the  third  series.) 


EDITED  BY  C.  M.  HOYEY, 

AUTHOll     OF     TUB     FBUITS     OV     AHBRICA. 


AftxD  CompleU  Sets  in  TwenUf-7\oo  Volumes ,  handsomdy  botmd,  |2  to/k 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Third  Series  (Vol.  XXIFI.)  comraeiical 
on  the  firdt  of  January,  1857.  It  has  now  been  so  long  before  the  pablki 
tod  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  that  it  would  appear  superflttooi 
to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amateurs,  or  gentle* 
men  interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  It  has  been  highly  influential 
in  diflTusing  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  m 
almost  indispensable  aid  to  the  Pomologist,  the  lover  of  Flowers,  ths 
Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  m 
the  spread  of  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement.  To  enlarge  its  influenoCL 
corresponding  with  this  advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  or 
cultivators  throughout  the  country,  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  editor»- 
It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  subjects,  the  following : — 

The  Kitchen  Garden, 
Reviews  of  Horticultural  Wotte 
Suburban  Visits, 
Foreign  Notices, 
Monthly  Gossip, 
Replies  to  Questions, 
Reports  of  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and 

Shrubs, 
Pomological  Gossip, 
Landscape  Gardening, 

And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cnltivatbrs,  a 

Monthly  Calendar  of  Hortionltaral  Operations 
will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  rultivatoit, 
reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  are  necessary  to  fas 
performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  Omamental  Groualf^ 
Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seuoif ' 
of  the  year.    In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  <»  lli     _ 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the  smallest,  or  largai:^}! 
garden.  -^  -J 

In  the  twenty-two  vols,  now  completed,  more  than  Seven  Hundred  I 
ings  of  the  Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  i 
other  work,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  ilia 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  upon.    No  pains  will  be 
render  the  Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been, — the  most 
cultural  periodical  extant 

Terms,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.    A  liberal  discount  to  AgeoMi 
Address  IIOVEY  &  CO.,  Boston,  M0$$. 


Third  Series.  Vol  3 
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or 
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07- THE    THIRD    VOLUME^ 

OF 

THE    FBUITS   OF  AMEBIGA. 

BY  0.  M.  HOVEY. 

Containing  eolored   Platea  of  tbe  ekolcest  varieties  cnltlTated  Is 
tbe  United  States, 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volume  of  this  beautiful  work  is  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  contains  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1.  The  Bradshaw  Plum. 

2.  The  BiiACK  Tartarian  Cherry. 

3.  The  Bloodgood  Pear. 

4.  The  Beurre'  Montgeron  Pear. 

No.  2  will  contain  the  following : — 

1.  Jalousie  de  Fontenat  Pear. 

2.  FONDANTE  DU  COMICE  PeAR. 

3.  Vessouziere  Pear. 

4.  Stanwick  Nectariive. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  these  volumes.  The  fruits  are  all  taken  from  original  drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  of 
the  author,  and  faithfully  portray  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  splen- 
did style  in  which  the  plates  are  colored,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
in  their  favor. 

Each  number  contains  four  splendid  colored  plates  of  the  choiceBt 
fruits,  with  full  descriptions  of  each,  and  engravings  illustrating  the 
habits  of  the  trees,  &c. 

Published  in  numbers,  royal  octavo,  $1  each,  payable  on  delivery. — 
Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 

lO*  A  limited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  $3  each. 

The  two  Volumes,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  each,  delineating 
NiNETT-Six  varieties  of  the  finest  Fruits,  and  they  will  be  furnished  in 
extra  full  Turkey  at  ||30.  Subscribers  toVol.  I.  will  be  supplied  with 
Vol.  n.  for  $15. 

o:^  No.  2  will  appear  in  November. 

BOSTON: 
PUBLISHED  BY  HOVEY  &  CO./MERCHANTS  ROW. 
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SAMUEL  MOULSON, 

OF  THB 

Old  Rochester  XTuneries, 

AT 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y^ 
Offen  to  the  attention  of  Nanerymen  and  othen  the  IbUowing  stock  of 


iheMNnaene^ 

Perdos. 

Per  100. 

Per  1000. 

Norway  Sprnce,  12  in. 

- 

800 

60  00 

u          "       18  " 

- 

12  00 

110  00 

"2  ft 

„ 

15  00 

140  00 

tt              a            3  tf 

. 

22  00 

200  00 

M                  tt               4   tt 

600 

30  00 

250  00 

«           "  5to6  " 

800 

50  00 

400  00 

Engliah  Yew,  1  foot, 

300 

15  00 

«     lto2ft. 

4  00 

18  00 

American  Aibwnte,  1  to  1 1-2  ft. 

500 

40  00 

«              "        2to3ft. 

200 

12  00 

«        4to5« 

400 

Chinese  Aibwvite,    1  to  1  1-2  ft. 

250 

15  00 

•*               "         11^  to  2  <" 

300 

18  00 

Siherian  Aibwnte,    1  foot, 

300 

15  00 

«              "        2  to  3  ft. 

600 

30  00 

u              tt        3to4  " 

800 

Ciyptomeria  japonica,  2  to  3  ft. 

10  00 

Jonipenis  saeccia,  (Swed  Jon.)  1  ft.  4  00 

2500 

*<       yirginica,  8  in. 

600 

50  00 

«               «      Ifoot, 

200 

800 

60  00 

«               «       lto2ft. 

250 

«               «      2to3ft. 

600 

Eoropean  Silver  Fir,  8  in. 

250 

10  00 

«          "       «  18in. 

400 

BnzQs  ari>ore8cenB,(Tiee  Box),  1  ft. 

1  50 

8  00 

«    Itoll 

,  200 

12  00 

2ft.  300 

Aucaha Japonica,  1  to  2  ft.  6  00 

Cedms  £ibani,     1  foot,  6  00 

<«       Deodaia,  1    *«  8  00 

^       Aigentea,!   ^  8  00 

PinoB  LariciO)      3  to  4  ft.  6  00 

<«     Stiobns,     3  to  5  ft.  4  00 

«<     Aostriaca,  3  to  4  ft.  6  00 

Genkta  scoparios,  lto2ft.  250  10  00 

M  ahonia  aqoifolia,  lto2ft.  400  2500 

Rhododendron pondeiim,  lto2 ft.  8  00  50  00 

Abo,  the  flawing  choice  lot  of 

DeciduoiiB  and  Evergreen  Seedlings: 

Per  100.  Per  1000. 

Amorphia  fivticosa,  1  foot,  5  00 

Amoican  Chestnut,  6iDcheB,  4  00 
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Per  100. 

Per  1000. 

Spankh  Chestnut, 
Black  Walnut, 

6  inches. 

600 

1  to  2  ft 

6  00 

Butternut, 

1  to  2  ft 

6  00 

English  Walnut, 

Ifoot, 

8  00 

Black  Ash, 

6  inches. 

4  00 

30  00 

White  Ash, 

6     " 

4  00 

30  00 

Colutea  arborescens, 

Ifoot, 

6  00 

Cercis  canadensis, 

1    " 

8  00 

Cytisus  trifoliatus, 

1    " 

8  00 

Liaburnum, 

1    « 

10  00 

Hickory  Nut  White  One  Year  Seedlings, 
Hard  Shell'd  Sweet  Almond,  1  foot. 

400 

8  00 

50  00 

Three-thoraed  Locust, 

1    « 

300 

15  00 

Yellow  Locust, 

1    « 

300 

Mountain  Ash, 

1  year  seedlings. 

2  00 

15  00 

H<»8e  Chestnut, 

2    "         " 

5  00 

40  00 

u              u 

3    "         " 

8  00 

60  00 

Filberts  de  Piedmont, 

6  inches. 

800 

«  Sicily, 

6    " 

8  00 

•*         ordinary. 

6    " 

4  00 

Sophora  japonica. 

6    « 

10  00 

Silver  Maple, 

3to4ft 

400 

30  00 

Doff  Rose  Seedlings,  per 
Mahonia  aquifolia. 

doz.  1  00. 

1  year  seedlings. 

5  00 

40  00 

Red  Cedar, 

1        «                  44 

4  00 

30  00 

Pinus  Laricio, 

2      tt             u 

3  00 

25  00 

44      '          « 

2       4C                 44 

5  00 

40  00 

«     sylvestris. 

2       "              .«* 

400 

30  00 

"     maritima. 

1        44                 44 

3  00 

25  00 

Silver  Fir, 

2    "         " 

8  00 

Norway  Spruce, 

\        44                 44 

1  50 

10  00 

44                        (( 

3      "              *« 

4  00 

30  00 

Ornamental  Shmbs  of  my  selection. 

Amorphas, 

Berberis, 

Ribes, 

Deutzias, 

Honeysuckles,  upright, 

"  climbing, 

Thorns,  (Crategus) 
Lilacs, . 
Spireas, 
Snowballs, 

Together  with  the  usual  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &.c. 
in  great  variety  and  extent,  the  grounds  occupied  exceeding  200  acres. 

Further  details  can  be  had  by  reference  to  my  <*  Wholesale  Trade 
List,"  or  my  *'  List  of  Leading  Items,"  either  of  which  will  be  forwarded 
free  to  all  enclosing  a  stamp. 

S.  MOULSON, 
Old  Rochester  Nurseries^ 
Sept  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Per  doz. 

Per  100. 

3  varieties, 

200 

12  00 

4       " 

300 

18  00 

4       " 

200 

12  00 

3       « 

2  00 

12  00 

4       " 

200 

12  00 

3       « 

2  00 

12  00 

4       " 

400 

30  00 

4       « 

2  50 

15  00 

8  sorts. 

200 

12  00 

1  50 

10  00 
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Genesee  Valley  Nurseries. 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Eoses,  &c. 


The  proprietors  of  these  well-known  Nurseries  have  on  hand  a  large  and 

well-grown  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs^  Bosos,  Qreen- 

house,  and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  Phloxes^  and 

other  Hardy  Border  Plants. 

The  assortment  of  ROSES  is  veiy  extensive,  and  embraces  all  varie- 
ties which  could  be  obtained  and  which  are  considered  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Our  collection  of  HYBRID  PERPETUALS  is  the  most  complete 
in  the  country. 

The  GREENHOUSE  DEPARTMENT  receives  particular  attention, 
and  the  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Gcraniuhs,  and  other  Greenhouse  Plants, 
is  large  and  varied. 

In  the  FRUIT  DEPARTMENT  our  stock  consists  of 

APPLES,  of  the  leading  varieties,  Dwarf  and  Standard. 

PEARS,  of  all  desirable  varieties,  on  quince  and  pear  stock. 

PLUMS,  a  choice  selection  of  well-ffrown  trees  of  popular  sorts. 

CHERRIES — all  the  popular  sorts,  dwarf  and  standard. 

PEACHES— a  choice  assortment 

NECTARINES,  APRICOTS  and  QUINCES  in  variety. 

GRAPES — A  complete  assortment  of  both  native  and  foreign  sorts,  in- 
cluding many  of  recent  introduction. 

SMALL    FBUITS. 

CURRANTS,  twenty-five  choice  sorts,  including  many  new  varieties. 

RASPBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES  &  STRAW- 
BERRIES  of  all  new  and  approved  varieties. 

We  have,  for  the  accommodation  of  Nurserymen,  STOCKS  and 
SEEDLINGS,  including  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  &c.  &c. 
Also,  SEEDLINGS  OF  EVERGREEN  TREES,  including  Norway 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  Larch  and  Hedge  Plants. 

ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  stock  of  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  both  Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green, will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  is  desirable  among  Lawn  and 
Street  Trees  and  Sbrubs.  Roses,  consisting  of  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Summer  Roses ;  Moss,  Bourbon,  Noisette,  Tea,  Bengal  or  China  and 
Climbing  or  Prairie  Roses. 

Hardy,  Herbaceous  or  Border  Plants  and  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  an 
extensive  assortment 

All  ihe  above  ^ill  he  disposed  of  al  low  rates  and  on  advantag^coas  terms.  For  far- 
ther details  we  rrfor  to  our  full  set  of  Catalogues,  which  will  t^  mailed  to  applicants 
who  enclose  a  one  tent  stamp  for  each. 

No.  I.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  &c. 

No.  2.  do.  do.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  &c. 

No.  3.  do.  do.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Dahlias,  &e. 

No,  4.     Wholesale  or  Trade  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

OU*  Amateurs  and  others  interested  in  Horticulture  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit 
our  Show  Grounds  and  Greenhouses  at  153  South  Sophia  Street,  a  short  distance  from 
the  central  part  of  the  city.     All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

A.  FROST  «fc  CO., 
Aug. — 8t  Gtnatt  VaU^  .VurMm*,  Rodu*Ur,  JV.  T. 
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Dutch  Flower  Roots  i 

The  Subscribers  have  just  received  per  steamship  America,  direct  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  florists  in  Holland,  their  ususd  supply  of 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  embracing  a  very  large  and  choice  assortment, 
selected  expressly  to  their  order.  Among  them  are  the  following,  desir- 
able sorts. 
Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  mixed  colors,  -        -  pr.  doz.  $1.00 

"  "  «  fine  named  sorts,     -      "  1.50 

"  "  «  ex.  fine  named  sorts,      "  2.00 

Early  Tulips,  fine,  for  pots  or  open  ground,    -        -      "  .37  to  1.50 

Double   «  «  .50  "    .75 

**         "       extra  large  and  brilliant  flowers,        -      "  .50  "  1.50 

Splendid  Late  Tulips,  for  open  ground,  -        .        -      «<  .75 

Ebctra  fine  mixed  Late  Tulips,  for  open  ground,      -  pr.  100,  3.00 

Double  and  Single  mixed  do.         -        -        .        -      «  1.50 

Parrot  Tulips,  mixed  colors,  -        -        -        -        -  pr.  do25.  .50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  for  pots,      ---.«.  1.50 

Double  "  ---...«  .50  "  1.00 

Single  " "  .25  «    .50 

Double  and  Single  sweet-scented  Jonquils,     -        -      <«  .37  ^*    .75 

Iris,  various  sorts,          -.----«  25  "    .50 

Crocus,  mixed  sorts, pr.  100,  .75 

"        separate  colors,         ----.«  1.00 

"        six  superior  new  varieties,  for  pots,    -        -  pr.  doz.  .25 

Crown  Imperials,  six  sorts,     -•--.«  2.00 

Lilies,  finest  varieties, *'       $1.50  "  3.00 

Pritillarias,  mixed  colors,       -.-.-«  .50 

Double  Snowdrops, **  .50 

Single  "  - «  .25 

Gladiolus,  Communis  and  Byzantium,  hardy  sorts,  -        -        -        -     .75 
Grape  Hyacinths,  "  -        -        -        -     .75 

Feathered  "  "  -        -        -        -  1.00 

Summer  Snowflakes,  "  -        -        -        -  1.50 

Pancratium  Maritiraum,  each,        -------     .50 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  of  their  own  cultivation, 
for  open  culture  and  OToenhouse,  including  the  splendid  Japan  Lilies, 
Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  &c.  &c.  . 

In  ordering  Hyacinths,  for  blooming  in  Pots  and  Glasses,  purchasers 
should  state  the  proportion  of  Single  and  Double  sorts  preferred ;  other- 
wise, we  generally  send  half  of  each.  The  Single  Hyacinths,  generally, 
are  most  suitable  for  blooming  in  water,  and  are  earlier  than  the  double  sorts. 

Assortments  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  the  Open  Ground: 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  various  sorts,  but  with  such  as  are  the  most  showy,  and  most  certain 
to  thrive  well  under  ordinary  treatment,  we  offer  the  following : — 
No.  1. — A  choice  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Early  and  Late  Tulips, 

Narcissus,  Iris,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  Fritillarias, 

Snowdrops,  Gladiolus,  &c. $10.00 

No.  2. — Do.  do.,  consisting  of  the  same  kinds,  in  reduced  quantities,     7.00 
No.  3. — A  small  and  choice  collection, 5.00 

The  proper  season  for  planting  all  varieties  of  Hardy  Bulbous  Flower 
Roots,  is  during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

tt/*  Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  « 

HOYEY  &  CO.,  7  Merchants  Rowy  Boston. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  WHITE. 

A  NeiKT  Early  VThite  American  Qxape. 

This  deliciooB  white  American  gnpe  is  nnqueBtioiiablj  the  greatest 
acqaintkm  ever  made  to  our  hardy  domestic  grapes ;  and  we  have  at  last 
a  firat  rate  white  table  grape  of  the  most  eztratvdinaiy  hardiness,  and 
sufficiently  early  to  ripen  its  crop  folly  in  New  England,  and  in  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  states.  It  was  originated  in  this  vicinity  six  yean 
ago,  by  an  excellent  practical  cultivator,  and  has  been  patiently  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  himself  and  othera  before  sending  out  It  is  several 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana  or  Isabella,  being  in  eating  with  the  Con- 
cord, to  which  fine  grape  it  affords  a  striking  contrast  in  color  and  fomL 
The  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  an  enormous  bearer,  and  has  stood  the 
late  terrible  winters  here,  to  which  the  original  vine  was  purposely  ex- 
posed, without  losing  any  wood  whatever,  wUle  other  native  grapes,  con- 
sidered hardy,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground.  Hie  leaf  is  Bght  green, 
lar^,  strong,  and  remarkably  handsome,  and  urunistakably  indicates  its 
native  orifiiL  The  bunches  are  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  well  shoul- 
dered, wiUi  very  long  oval  white  berries  of  good  size,  and  covered  witii  a 
rich  bloom,  somew&t  tinged  with  rose  color  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  form  and  color  of  the  berry  are  entirely  new,  and  will  render 
this  a  very  important  fruit  for  the  market,  where  light  colored  grapes  are 
very  much  in  demand  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  The  flesh  is  tender, 
juicy  and  melting,  and  entirely  free  from  pulp.  The  flavor  is  very  rich 
and  sprightly,  wim  a  delicious  aroma.  It  has  never  been  known  to  rot  or 
mildew  during  the  whole  period  of  its  cultivatiorL  It  is  well  known  that  . 
all  dark  colored  grapes,  when  ripe,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  birds,  and 
in  many  localities  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  The  color  of 
this  grape  entirely  prevents  an^  such  loss.  Its  peculiar  and  sterling  mer- 
its, its  unmixed  native  origin,  its  unequalled  hardiness,  and  its  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  color  and  form,  render  the  Massachusetts  White  the  most 
desirable  grape  in  cultivation  for  the  private  garden  or  for  the  vineyard. 

Plants  are  $5  each.  The  stock  is  limited,  and  orders  will  be  executed 
in  strict  rotation  as  received.  A  very  liberal  discount  to  clubs,  agents 
and  the  trade  when  a  dozen  or  more  are  required.  Carriage  paid  to  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Plants  of  the  Rebecca,  Delaware,  Clara,  Wyman,  Union  Village,  Ca- 
nadian Chief,  Raabe,  Brinckle,  Emily,  Perkins,  Graham,  Concoi^,  and 
Diana,  with  other  new  grapes,  are  now  ready  at  the  lowest  rates. 

A  full  descriptive  priced  catalogue  of  the  above  new  grapes,  and  of  all 
plants  and  trees  required  for  the  nursery,  greenhouse,  vinery,  garden, 
lawn  or  orchard,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Carriage  of  all  packages 
paid  to  New  York  and  Boston.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Sept— tf  Old  Colony  J^urseries,  Plymoulh  Man. 

GARDENER  (Age  41) 

The  advertiser  has  had  continued  experience  from  his  youth,  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  in  the  laying  out  ana  management  of  the  kitchen  and 
flower  garden,  the  grapery  and  forcing  house ;  also  in  the  propagation 
and  growing  ffreen  and  hot  house  plants,  orchidious  plants,  &c.,  with  the 
erection  and  heating  horticultural  buildings. 

Any  communications  directed  to  DANIEL  BARKER,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
will  meet  with  immediate  attention.    Unexceptionable  references  given. 

Sept. 
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Trees  and  Plants. 

WILLIAM  K  PRINCE  &  CO. 

FLUSHING,  TX.  Y. 

Offer  select  coUecdons  of  Trees  and  Plants,  unri- 
valled in  the  extent  of  every  department 

The  foUowing  Descriptive  Catalogues,  wliich  are 
sent  gratis  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  stamps, 
comprise  every  variety  worthy  of  culture,  with  R^tded  Lists  of  worthless 
fruits,  many  of  which  are  still  cultivated  elsewhere : — 

No.  1.    Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhs  and  Plants. 

No.  2.    RoSes,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox,  Iris,  and  other 

Flowering  Plants. 
Na  4.    Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 
No.  6.    Strawberries— descriptions  of  105  select  varieties. 
No.  9.    Bulbous  Flowers  of  every  class — ^together  with  250  varieties  of 

Peonies.    Also,  Dahlias  and  other  plants. 
No.  11.  Treatise  on  the  Chinese  Potato,  with  reduced  prices. 

All  articles  are  of  the  first  quality,  at  moderate  prices,  and  will  be  for- 
warded, properly  packed,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  Sept. 

The  Oolden  Hamburgh  and  Bowood  Muscat  Orapes. 

The  Golden  Hamburgh  is  a  new  first  class  fruit,  recently  obtained  in 
England,  and  now  first  offered  in  this  country.  It  is  distinct  from  all 
light  varieties,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  rich  amber  color.  The  hardy 
habit  and  all  the  good  qualities  belonging  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  will 
be  recognized  in  this  varie^ ;  indeed  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
Black  Hamburgh  with  a  differently  colored  skin.  It  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  cold  or  warm  vinery,  and  to  the  garden  or  vineyard,  wherever 
the  Black  Hamburgh  succeeds  in  the  open  air. 

The  Bowood  Muscat  is  similar  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  has 
the  desirable  quality  which  this  fine  sort  lacks  of  setting  well.  This  ren- 
ders the  Bowood  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  cold  vinery,  it  being  the 
only  Muscat  that  can  be  relied  on  for  setting  its  fruit  without  heat  It  is 
also  superior  in  the  form  of  the  bunch,  which  is  more  compact  These 
novelties  have  been  much  admired  in  England  where  they  both  originated, 
and  are  highly  recommended  by  the  leamng  amateurs  and  horticultural 
ioumals  there.  As  the  stock  is  limited,  orders  should  be  forwarded  early. 
The  pair  for  $10.  Foreign  granes  for  vineries  $5  per  dozen.  A  coUec- 
tion  of  50  varieties  for  $35.  All  the  new  American  grapes  at  the  lowest 
prices.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  and  N.  York.        B.  M.  WATSON, 

Sept— tf  Old  Colony  Nur»arie$^  Plymouth^  Mm. 

PEABODY'S 

New  Bautbois  Strawberry. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Have  for  sale  fine  plants  of  this  new  Strawberry,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed and  recommended  as  a  large  and  very  superior  variety. 
Price,  $2  per  dozen.  Sept 
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FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,    &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Ab.  7  Marchanis  EoWy  Botton^ 

Invite  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  Fniit,  planters  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition. 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varieties,  espe- 
cially the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  enumerate  some  of  the  best : 
Merriam,  Fondante  du  Cornice, 

Sheldon,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 

Boston,  Beurr^  Superfin, 

Brandywine,  Grand  Soliel, 

Howell,  D'Albret, 

Adams,  Nouveau  Poiteau, 

Abbott,  Loire  de  Glymes, 

Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Beurr&  Bachelier, 

Des  Deux  Sceura,  Omer  Pacha, 

Beurr^  gris  d'hiver,        Doyenn^  Sterckman,  d&c.  &c. 
Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  every  desirable  kind  to  be 
had,  especially 

Mafifnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tulip  Trees,  Celtis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purple  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kinds)  Fringe  Trees, 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts,        Tree  Poeonies  (25  kinds.) 
New  Spires,  &c.  &c. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  small. 
And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  Europe,  a 
superb  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 

Kalmias,  Andromedas, 

Mahonias.  All  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses. 
100  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  Pelargoniums. 
50  of  Chiysanthemums. 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 
With  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introduction  to  Europe. 

Also,  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Psonies,  &c.  &c. 

(];/^Catalogues  fumiBhed  on  application,  and  all  plants  packed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  prudence  as  directed. 
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40^000  Pear  Trees. 

The  sabscriber  ofieis  at  wholesale,  30,000  standard  Pears,  embracing 
all  the  leading  varieties,  grown  on  first  quality  Drench  Pear  Seedlvnga^ 
and  two  years  old  from  bud.    Very  fine  trees  in  every  respect. 

10,000  Dwarfs  on  Angers  qaince — same  age. 

N.  B.  The  Virgalieus  (Doyenn^  blanc)  were  badded  from  bearing 
French  trees. 

O.  P.  LAIRD,- 
Sept  Oneida  Castle,  AT.  7. 

Toung  Treesj 

FOR  BELTS,  BORDERS,  SHRUBBERIES,  &c, 

N.  B.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  at  proportionate  rates.  A  full  priced 
descriptive  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address.  Usual  allowance 
to  the  trade.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 


EVEBGBBElfS. 

Pr.  100 

Arbor  Vite,  Amer.,  2  to  3  ft.  $15  00 

"         Chinese,  2  ft.        15  00 

"         Tartarian,  18  00 

Norway  Spruce,  5  to  8  in.        2  50 

"  1  foot,  8  50 

"  12  to  18  in.    12  50 

Scotch  Larch,  6  to  9  in.  4  00 

"  1  foot,  6  00 

"  2  feet,  12  00 

Scotch  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  3  00 

"       10  to  12  in.  6  00 

European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  5  00 

«       1  foot,       7  50 

Austrian  Pine,  1  foot,  8  50 

English  Yew,  fine  plants,        10  00 

Manonia,  sorts,  fine  plants,      15  00 

Red  Cedar,  12  to  16  in.  10  00 

DEdDUOTTS. 

Threcthomed  Acacia,2to3 ft.  5  00 
Ash,  European,  5  00 

«    Black,2to3ft.  15  00 

^    acuminate  leaved,  15  00 

'<  flowering,  3  to  4  ft.  10  00 
^  European  Mountain,  4  00 
"  «        3to4ft.l2  00 

Alder,  European,  I  to  2  ft.       3  00 


Pr.  100 

Alder,  European,  2  to  3  ft.      $5  00 

Beech,       "        2  ft.  5  00 

Deciduous  Cypress,  10  00 

Elm,  Wych,  4  to  5  ft.  7  20 

"    English,  4  to  5  ft.  7  20 

^    broad-leaved,  2  to  3  ft.      5  00 

"    American,  2  ft.  4  00 

Catalpa,2i|  to3ft.  12  50 

Perfumed  Cherry,  3  to  5  ft.        7  20 

Bu^  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft;.  5  00 

Horse  Chestnut,  li  to  2  ft.        4  00 

Spanish  Chestnut,  12  to  18  in.  10  00 

English  srt.  Hawthorn,  2  ft.      3  00 

Hornbeam,  2  ft.  4  00 

Scotch  Laburnum,  2  to  2i  ft     7  20 

European  Linden,  2  ft.  7  20 

American  Locust,  3  ft.  5  00 

Maple,  Ash-leaved,  10  00 

"       Norway,  2  ft.  4  00 

"       Silver,  3  to  4  ft.  10  00 

<<      Scyamore,  2  to  3  ft.      6  00 

Royal  English  Oak,  2  to  3  ft.    6  00 

Poplars,  in  sorts,  4  ft.  7  20 

Japan  Sophora,  fine,       6  to  12  00 

Willows,  in  sorts,  3  to  5  00 

"    Comewell,  a  veiy  strong 

&rapidgrow.5to7ft.  12  00 

8  to  10ft  18  00 


The  above  are  all  several  times  transplanted,  and  are  strong,  well-rooted 
plants  of  the  best  quality.  Can  be  packed  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the 
country.    Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


Aug. — tf 


B.  M.  WATSON, 

CHd  Colony  MurserieSy  PhfrnouUi,  Mass. 
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Take  Notice! 

A  liberal  price  will  be  given  for  new  or  rare  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
or  SEEDS. 

Botanists  are  respectfully  invited  to  a  correspondence,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 

The  services  of  Collectors  of  Moths  and  Butterflies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  Persons  wishing  to  become  collectors  should  apply 
at  once  to 

WM.  HOLCROFT, 

Sept  UphoUand,  Wtgatij  England, 

Japan  Lilies- 

MESSRS.  HOVEY  dt  CO.  inform  their  friends  and  amateurs  of  beau- 
tiful flpwers,  that  their  large  collection  of  Japan  Lilies,  numbering  several 
hundred  roots,  and  showing  many  thousand  buds,  will  be  in  bloom  {rom 
the  20th  of  August  to  the  Ist  of  October,  during  which  time  they  may  be 
seen  every  day,  (Sundays  excepted.)  Aug,  J. 

THE    CONCORD    GRAPE. 


MESSRS.   HOVEY  &  CO., 
OFFER  FOR  SALE,  A  FINE  STOCK  OP  THIS  NEW  GRAPE. 

This  very  remarkable  American  variety  is  the  greatest  acquisition  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardy  native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  desid- 
eratum so  long  wanted,  of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  any 
part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States.  It  is  four  weeks  earUer 
than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana.  It  is  fully 
ripe  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  fine  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  the  last  three  years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with  bunches  of  a 
large  size,  handsomely  shouldered,  oflen  weighing  a  pound,  and  with 
large  roundish  oval  berries,  frequently  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter; 
color  very  dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  flesh  sofl,  tender  and 
juicy  ;  flavor  verv  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly  aroma.  The 
foliage  is  large,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never  been  known 
to  tmldeWi  rot^  or  drop  off,  under  any  circumstances,  during  the  five  yeas 
since  it  has  borne  fruit.  Good  judges  who  have  tasted  it  pronounce  it 
superior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest  condition. 

Fine  strong  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at  $1.50  each,  or  S12  per 
doz.    Plants  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

March  1 

A   WHOLESALE    PRICED   LIST  OF 

Pniit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  BoseSi  ftc, 

b  Now  Rtady,  and  toill  be  sent  Free  to  aU  m^pplicants. 
Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,  Mahaleb,   Plum  and. 
Cherry  Stocks ;  Larch,  Norway  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pines, 
Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Ash,  Cypress,  Hawthorns,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  sizes,  from 
fiiz  inches  upwards. 

.     Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug.--tf  Old  CoUmy  JSTurwriu,  PlymotUht  ^^"J^* 
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Fine  Oollection  of  Currants, 

HOYEY  <fc  CO. 

Have  a  large  and  excellent  stock  of  all  the  valuable  varieties  of  Currants, 
including  the  new  sorts,  as  follows : — 
Red  Dutch,  Gondouin  Red, 

While  Dutch,  Gondouin  White, 

•      Victoria,  Yellow  Champagne, 

Cherry,  Flesh  Color, 

Fertile  de  Pallua,  Wilmot's  Eariy  Red, 

Fertile  d' Angers,  Knight's  Large  Red, 

Black  Naples,  Black  Bang  up. 

Fine  vigorous  plants,  1  to  2  years  old,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Red  Dutch,  $6  per  100.  Sept. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

FOR    SALE. 

The  subscriber  would  call  attention,  the  coming  season,  to  his  large 
stock  of  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  embracing  Apple,  Pear  and  Cher- 
ry, of  both  dwarf  and  standard,  of  extra  and  medium  size.  Also,  Apri- 
cots, Almonds,  Plums,  Quince,  &c. 

With  a  large  stock  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees,  suitable  for 
ornamenting  grounds,  at  reasonable  prices ;  and  50,000  two  years  growth 
Silver-leaved  Maple  seedlings,  and  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Catalogues  or  Trade  List,  with  prices  annexed,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
enclose  a  one  cent  stamp.     Address, 

ISAAC  PULLEN, 

Aug. — 3t  Hightsioumf  Mercer  Co,,  A*.  J. 

Fine  Evergreen  Trees. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale,  a  large  collection  of  the  following  Evergreen  Trees,  all 
perfectly  hardt: — 

White  Pine,  ^  Balsam  Fir, 

Austrian  Pine,  *  A  merican  Arborvitie, 

Scotch  Pine,  Chinese          do. 

Jersey  Pine,  Siberian         do.      (beautiful,) 

Russian  Pine,  Tartarian       do. 

Spanish  Pine,  Golden           do.      (beautiful.) 

Cembrian  Pine,  Western         do. 

Tall  Pine,  Hemlock  Spruce, 

Norway  Spruce,  Irish  Juniper, 

American  Spruce,  Swedish  Juniper, 

Silver  Fir,  Red  Cedar. 

Of  various  sizes,  from  2  to  10  feet  high,  fine  specimens.         Jane  1. 


Strawberry  Plants  and  Bhubarb  Roots, 

Including  all  the  desirable  novelties,  at  low  rates,  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember planting.    Catalogue  on  application  to        B.  M.  WATSON, 
Aug. — ^tf  Plymouth^  Mass. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  cultivators  of  beautiful 
Plants  to  the  following  collection  of  new  and  choice  varieties  which 
they  offer  for  sale : — 

PELARGONIUMS. 

A  collection  of  six  superb  varieties,  as  follows : 

£venin£r  Star,  Pheeton,  Topsy, 

Petnicmo,  Serena,  Vesper. 

Fine  young  plants,  at  $6  for  the  set. 

A  collection  of  the  new  spotted  French,  or  Odikr  varieties : 
Etoile  des  Jardins,         Gen.  E.  Cavaignac,         James  Duval, 
Elize  Milliez,  Gustave  Odier,  Madame  Leflo, 

Eugene  Duval,  Gloire  de  Bellevue,         Madame  Lamoriciere. 

A  selection  of  six  of  these  for  $4. 

PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS, 

All  new  and  remarkably  beautiful  varieties. 
Boule  de  Feu,  Le  Furet,  Mirabeau, 

Bunker  Hill,  (Perry's)     La  Grenadier,  Perrv's  Seedling, 

America,  Henrietta,  (Perry's)         Washington,  (Perry's.) 

Six  of  these  varieties,  $4.    50  ctB.  to  $  1  each. 

ACH  IMENES. 

The  following  new,  entirely  distinct  and  very  beautiful  varieties : 
Ambrose  Verschaffelt,    Eidward  Bossiere,  purpurea  multiflora, 

Cari  Wolfarth,  Dr.  Hoft,  Roelzii, 

Carl  Bonch^,  Hendersoni,  reticulata  rosea. 

A  selection  of  six  varieties,  $3.    Older  sorts,  (Q  to  $4  per  doz. 

MISCELLANEOUS      PLANTS. 

Heliotrope  paniculatum,  immense  trusses  of  dark  blue  flowers,  50  cts. 

Gloxinia  Wilsoni,  the  finest  variety,  white  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  50. 

Petunia  imperialis,  with  fine,  double,  pure  white  blossoms,  50. 

Fuchsias,  Figaro,  revoluta,  Stella  and  Mazeppa — superb  sorts,  50cts.ea. 

Cinerarias — ^24  of  the  most  beautiful  Englisn  varieties,  $3  to  $6  per  doz. 

Calceolarias,  very  handsome  plants,  from  superb  prize  flowers,  $4  doz. 

Lantanas,  8  distinct  and  elegant  varieties,  $2  to  $8  per  dozen. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  20  beautiful  varieties,  including  Nemesis  and 
Consuello,  French  seedlings  of  {freat  merit 

PoMFONE  Chrtsanthemuhb,  25  entirely  new  varieties,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful description,  $4  to  $6  per  dozen. 

Salvias. — Six  of  the  finest  new  varieties,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Gladiolus. — Twenty  superb  French  varieties,  25  cents  to  $1  each. 

Fanct  Pansies. — Four  distinct  and  rare  varieties,  50  cts.  each. 

Phloxes. — ^24  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties,  $4  to  (6  per  dozen. 
With  a  very  large  collection  of  other  new,  rare  and  choice  plants. 

A  new  catalogue  is  now  ready.  Mardi  1. 
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Fine  New  Strawberries. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  the  following  new  and  saperior  varieties  of  Strawberries : — 

Admiral  Duwdas.— Fruit  venr  large,  weighing  from  one  to  two  ounces 
each.  Of  fine  color,  excellent  flavor,  firm  flesh,  carries  well  for  market, 
and  very  great  bearer.  The  vines  are  hardy  and  the  fi^it  ripens  late.  Has 
been  awaraed  the  highest  prizes  in  England.    Plants,  $8  per  doz. 

Sir  Harrt. — One  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries  recently  intro- 
duced ;  of  lar^e  size,  very  dark  colored,  firm  flesh,  and  of  luscious  flavor. 
Ripening  late  m  the  season  and  producing  abundant  crops.  This  variety 
has  been  awarded  the  hi^rhest  prize  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.    Plants,  $8  per  doz. 

Sir  C.  Napier. — A  large,  beautiful,  and  most  prolific  variety,  with 
handsome  berries  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  firm  flesh,  and  fine  Hautbois 
flavor.  Vine  vigorous,  hardy.  This  variety  obtained  an  '*  extra  prize  "  at 
the  last  exhibition  in  London,  June  21.    Plants,  #3  per  doz. 

Omer  Pacha. — A  large  handsome  beny,  of  fine  scarlet  color,  and 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  British  Queen ;  remarkabhr  firm  flesh,  hardy,  excel, 
lent  bearer,  affording  a  long  succession,  of  fine  fruit    Plants,  (2  per  doz. 

05*  No  order  received  for  less  than  One  Dozen  plants. 

ALSO,  THE   FOLLOWING  OLDER  KINDS. 

Jennt  Lind  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  ripening  the  8th  to  10th  of 
June.  The  berries  are  large,  perfectly  solid,  of  a  beautifiil  conical  shape, 
and  rich  scariet  color.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  veiy  prolific,  wi^  fine 
foliage  and  stout  runners,  throwing  up  its  firuit  on  tall  stems.  The  blossoms 
are  staminate,  and  nearly  all  set  and  perfect  their  fruit  It  is  quite  as 
early  as  the  Large  Earlv  Scarlet  or  Early  Virginia,  much  larger,  and  wiU 
undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  that  old  variety.    Plants,  $2  per  100. 

Caft.  Cook,  (Nicholson's. )---A  first  rate  firuit ;  color  scarlet ;  large  size ; 
a  great  bearer,  and  bears  carriage  well.    (3  per  100. 

Fill  Basket,  (Nicholson's.) — Nothing  can  surpass  this  sort  &s  a  mar- 
ket firuit ;  in  color  it  is  a  very  bright  scarlet ;  general  shape,  round ;  of 
very  large  size,  and  a  tremendous  bearer.    $8  per  100. 

Ingram's  Prince  of  Wales. — A  large  and  fine  English  strawberry. 
tS  per  100. 

Scott's  Seedling. — A  superb  strawberry,  of  large  size,  very  conical 
in  form,  bright  crimson  color  and  of  the  richest  flavor.    (2  per  100. 


Brighton  Pine. — A  new  and  very  productive  varie^,  large  and  early, 
tmbling  the  Boston  Pine.    Plants,  $5  per  100. 


Durfee's  Seedling. — A  very  large  and  handsome  variety,  productive 
and  good.    $3  per  100. 

HOVEY's    seedling   and   boston   PINE, 

Two  of  the  most  popular  sorts  yet  raised.    Price,  $1.25  p^r  hnnd.  $10 
per  thousand. 
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WILLIAM  REID 

OFFERS    FOR    SALE,    THIS    AUTUMN,    AT    HIS    NURSERIES, 
Elizabethtowiiy  N.  J., 
A  general  assortment  of 

FKTTIT  AND  OBNAMENTAL  TBEES, 

SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  &c. 

and  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  and  dealers  to  the  same. 

The  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  I  would  state,  is  particularly  fine,  and 
many  new  varieties  will  be  for  sale  this  fall  that  have  not  been  previously 
offered.  . 

The  ornamental  department  is  also  very  complete,  including  nearly  all 
the  hardy  native  and  foreign  trees  suitable  for  ornamental  grounds,  cem- 
eteries, &c. 

The  stock  of  Evergreens  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  offered 
for  sale,  consisting  of  Norway  Spruce,  White  and  Black  Spruce,  Scotch, 
Austrian  and  White  Pine,  Arbor  Vitss,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Irish,  Swedish 
and  common  Junipers.  All  of  these  can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity 
that  may  be  desired. 

For  a  list  of  rare  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  &c.,  see  general  Catalogue  for 
this  year,  just  published ;  also,  a  new  Wholesale  Priced  List,  which  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Sept. — ^2t 

THE  GOLDEX  HAMBTTBGH 

AND 

Bowood  Muscat   Grapes« 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Announce  to  their  friends  and  cultivators  of  the  Grape,  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  orders  for  the  vines  of  these  two  new  and  remarkable 
varieties,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  London  in  October. 

Both  of  them  have  been  described  in  the  Magazine  of  the  present  year, 
and  are  considered  among  the  best  varieties  yet  raised. 

Orders  should  be  forwarded  early  to  secure  plants.  Price,  $10  for  the 
two,  or  $5  each.  Sept. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

FOR    SALE. 

The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  stock,  consisting,  in  part,  of 

100,000  Apple  Trees,  from  two  to  five  years  from  the  bud  or  graft 
40,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 
20,000    do.        do.    two  years  from  the  bud. 

Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO., 
Sept — 3t  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
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The  Rebecca  Grape. 

MESSRS.     HOVEY    &     CO. 

7  Merchants  Row,  Boston, 

Respectfally  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  for  sale, 
a  fine  stock  of  the 

A  new  Seedling  raised  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  without  any  doubt  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  introduced,  possessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  celebrated  Chasselas  grapes  6f  Thomery,  and  combines  the 
hardiness  of  the  Isabella  witli  the  earliness  of  the  Diana,  ripening  freely 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  withal  a  White  Grape,  that  great 
desideratum  so  long  wished  for  by  all  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit 

The  Rebecca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  producing  handsome  clns- 
ters  of  semi-transparent  white  grapes,  which  become  of  a  rich  amber  tint 
at  full  maturity.  The  bunches-  are  about  the  size  of  the  Diana,  compact, 
without  shoulders,  and  the  berries  are  of  similar  size,  but  of  a  slight  oval 
shape.  The  flesh  is  sofl  and  melting,  with  a  slight  musky  and  luscious 
aroma.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  stem. 
All  these  qualities  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one 
of  the  best  native  grapes  yet  raised. 

Fine  plants  in  pots  delivered  now  or  in  October  from  the  open  ground, 
$3  each,  or  $30  per  doz.  Aug. 

Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch, 

AMERICAN    ARBOR  VIT^E,  &c. 

Mahoniaaquifblia,  Scotch  Fir,  English  Yew,  Deciduous  Cypress,  White 
Pine,  Red  Cedar,  Chinese  and  Tartarian  *  Arbor  Vitie,  Three-thomed 
Acacia,  Ash-leaved  Negundo,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  English  Alder, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  Hornbeam,  Linden,  Strawberry  Tree,  Birch, 
Althiea,  Japan  Sophora,  European  Mountain  Ash,  Smoke  Tree,  White 
Fringe  Tree,  Catalpa. 

Fine  plants  of  the  abgve  are  now  offered,  together  with  many  choice 
*  varieties  of  Ash,  Elm,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Oak,  Poplar,  Willow,  in 
all  sizes,  from  $2  per  100  upwards,  suitable  for  nurseries,  and  for  planting 
belts,  avenues,  shrubberies,  woods,  cemeteries,  &c. 

Descriptive  price  lists  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  JS/wrserits^  Plymouth  Mass, 

Carriage  paid  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
trade.  Aug. — tf 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Grapes,  &c; 

100  fine  Plants,  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  varieties,  for  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  for  $20.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 
50  ditto  ditto,  for  $10. 

Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen — ^$35  per  100.  Rebecca,  Dela- 
ware, Graham,  Concord,  Diana,  Brinkle,  /imalie,  Raabe's  Clara,  and 
other  choice  new  American  Grapes,  at  $i  to  $3  each. 

Catalogues  on  application.  '  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug. — tf  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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Splendid  Japan  Lilies. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Having  been  highly  sacceasfal  in  the  production  of  New  Seedlings,  fully 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  L.  speciosum,  now  of^  them  for  sale  at  reduced 
prices. 

They  are  all  quite  hardy,  and  flower  in  great  perfection  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  They  are  also  as  easily  grown  as  the 
common  White  lilv.  The  new  Seedlings  have  been  hybnd&d  with  our 
hardiest  kinds,  and  are  much  stronger  growers  tlum  the  original  species, 
throwing  up  stems  five  feet  high,  containing  firom  15  to  20  flowers. 

The  prices  are  as  follows  :— 

Lilium  speciosum,  crimson  spotted,  (seedling,)  large  bulbs,  -  -  $1  00 
"  •*  second  size,  -------75 

"            "          third  size, 50 

"            **                 per  dozen, 400 

Lilium  speciosum  album,  large  bulbs,          -----  75 

'*            "             "     second  size, 50 

u            u            u     third  size, 25 

"            "            "            per  dozen, 3  00 

lilium  speciosum  punctatum,  good  bulbs,    -       -        -       -       -  1  00 

«'            "               "          second  size,    -----  75 

"            **               "                 per  dozen,       -       -       -        -  5  00 

Lilium  speciosum  roseum,  good  bulbs,         -----  75 

"            "               "     second  size,         -----  50 

"            **               *•           per  dozen, 4  00 

ALSO,  THE   FOLLOWme  FINE  LILIES. 

Ldlium  ezimium,  true,  -        -        -       -       -       -       -       *ilOO 

"         «.        «    small  bulbs, 50 

«"     Groom's  hybrids,  fl.  bulbs, 50 

^  Japonicum,  true,  small  bulbs,    -        -        -        -        -        -100 

*«     excelsum,  fl.  bulbs, -100 

«<  Brownii,  small  bulbs,        -        -        -        -        -'-       -100 

^  longiflorum,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,       -        -       -       -        -    2  00 

''  canadense,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,         -        -        -        -        -    1  50 

"  superbum,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,  -        -        -        -        -        -200 

**  candidum,  or  old  white,  per  dozen,   -        -        -        -        -    1  50 

"  tigrinum,  or  Tiffer,  per  dozen,           -        -        -        -        -    1  50 

"  aurantium,  per  dozen,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -150 

The  month  of  November  is  the  best  season  for  planting  these  Lilies  in  the 
open  ground.  For  cultivation  in  pots,  they  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  be  wintered  in  a  frame,  protected  from  severe  frosts,  or  they 
may  be  kept  dry  till  February  and  then  potted.  They  will  then  bloom 
beautifully  in  July  and  August  No  plants  of  recent  introduction  are 
more  valuable  than  the  Japan  Lilies.  Sept 

New  Fachsias,  Verbenas,  Pettmias,  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
Dahlias,  Ao. 

Priced  Descriptive  List,  of  latest  novelties,  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on 
application  to  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug.— tf  (Hd  CoUm^  Nvr9me»^  Pbfmouthy  Man. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PREPARATION  OP  SOILS. 

No  matter  how  much  skill  we  may  possess,  how  much 
care  we  may  give,  or  how  much  time  we  may  lavish  upon  a 
crop,  if  the  soil  is  not  in  the  right  condition  our  eflForts  will 
avail  but  very  little.  Without  due  improvement  and  prepar- 
ation it  will  hq  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  the  whole  kej^  to  the  great  art  of  successful  cultivation. 

No  subject  is  more  important  to  the  cultivator  than  this ; 
yet  it  is  one  that  is  rarely  thought  of  in  making  a  new  gar- 
aen,'and  in  most  instances  entirely  neglected ;  or  if  attempts 
are  made  at  improvement,  they  are  done  in  so  imperfect  a 
manner,  as  to  be  but  little  better  than  if  not  done  at  all.  If 
there  are  any  who  doubt  the  necessity  of  such  thorough 
preparation,  let  them  examine  the  products  of  gardens  which 
have  not  undergone  such  preparation  with  those  which  have. 
The  result  will  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  absolute  impor- 
tance of  properly  preparing  every  new  soil  and  renovating 
every  old  one,  whenever  good  results  are  expected.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  cultivators  wondering  about  the  dif- 
ference between  their  and  their  neighbors'  crops ;  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  locality,  the  same  soil,  and  the  same  care 
and  attention,  they  fail  to  produce  anything  like  similar  re- 
sults, and  without  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
difference,  they  conclude  at  once  it  is  owing  to  some  superi- 
or knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess,  or  that  their  soil  is 
imfitted  for  the  purposes  of  culture. 

We  have  known  repeated  instances  of  such  cases  on  the 
part  of  various  cultivators  of  fine  fruits.  They  have  appar- 
ently neglected  nothing  in  their  eager  desire  to  raise  the 
finest  specimens^  Manure  has  been  supplied  in  abundance — 
the  best  trees  have  oeen  selected — the  greatest  attention  to 
pruning  given — ^water  has  been  liberally  administered  and 
mulching  duly  attended  to — yet  all  this  would  not  accom- 
plish what  had  been  done  by  others  with  apparently  no  par- 
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ticular  labor  or  care.  The  secret  is  inexplicable,  and  they 
frequently  become  disheartened  and  give  up  all  attempt  to 
improve  this  condition  of  things,  believing  the  cause  lies 
beyond  their  control. 

Yet  all  this  results  from  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  principle  upon  which  thorough  cultivation  depends, 
viz.,  a  deep  and  mellow  soil,  where  the  roots  may  roam  un- 
checked and  find  the  food  which  they  need  for  their  suste- 
nance and  support.  For  though  manure  and  water  are  the 
food  of  plants,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  soil  ia  "the  stomach 
or  laboratory  in  which  it  is  digested  and  rendered  fit  for  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  spongioles  of  the  roots."  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  check  to  the  free  extension  of  the  roots,  their 
power  to  take  up  food  is  diminished,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  supply  of  nutriment  is 
withheld.  Hard,  coarse,  lumpy  soils,  even  if  deep,  as  well 
as  thin  earths,  with  a  firm  subsoil,  are  both  unfit  to  produce 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  because  in  the  one  case  the 
roots  meet  with  obstructions  in  their  search  after  food,  and 
in  the  other  they  are  unable  to  penetrate  it,  only  with  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  energies  of  the  plant.  All  earths  are  not  of 
this  description,  but  unless  soft  and  peaty  the  majority  of 
them  partake  of  this  character  and  need  improvement  and 
preparation  before  they  are  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  good 
gardening.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  soils,  as  that  would  require  many  pages,  but  merely 
to  give  some  hints  which  may  be  of  general  utility  to  the 
cultivator,  that  he  may  commence  his  work  right  and  not 
find  it  necessary,  after  years  of  toil,  to  go  all  over  it  again. 

The  soils  which  perhaps  embrace  the  greater  part  that  are 
met  with,  except  in  the  prairies  of  the  West,  may  be  classed 
as  sandy,  clayey,  or  loamy.  Sandy  soils  are  far  the  most 
general  everjn^here,  the  clayey  ones  next,  and  the  loamy 
ones  much  more  rare.  We  shall  briefly  notice  them  and 
consider  the  operations  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
each. 

Sandt  Soils  are  such  as  are  composed  mostly  of  silica, 
without  sufficient  oi^anic  matter  to  render  them  cohesive. 
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They  are  consequently  loose,  never  having  a  firm  surface, 
and  rarely  sustain  a  compact  growth  of  grass  or  other  vege- 
tation. They  are  incapable  of  retaining  moisture  and  can- 
not hold  manures  any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  soon  washed 
away  or  escapes  by  evaporation.  They  possess,  however, 
many  valuable  qualities ;  they  retain  heat  longer  than  any 
other  soils  and  are  consequently  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  early  crops  of  all  kinds.  They  are  also  easily  worked, 
and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  seeds  or  early 
vegetables;  properly  prepared  they  may  be  rendered  more 
valuable  than  those  of  a  heavier  texture. 

Clayey  Soils  are  such  as  have  alumina  for  their  base, 
and  are  naturally  cold,  adhesive  and  wet,  in  fact  the  very 
reverse  of  sandy.  While  the  latter  are  loose  and  porous,  the 
former  are  firm  and  cohesive,  easily  over-saturated  with 
water,  or  baking  hard  by  heat.  They  are  not  permeable  by 
the  atmosphere  and  do  not  absorb  heat.  Naturally  and  un- 
improved a  heavy  clayey  soil  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  growth 
of  plants. 

Loamy  Soils  are  such  as  have  a  due  proportion  of  sand, 
or  calcareous  earths,  with  organic  matter.  They  are  never 
too  hard  or  too  loose  ;  do  not  bake  by  heat  nor  become  over 
saturated  with  moisture.  They  are  not  as  early  as  sandy 
soils,  nor  so  late  as  clayey  ones.  They  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  of  both  and  have  none  of  the  bad  qualities  of 
either.  When  such  can  be  found,  they  require  less  expense 
to  prepare  them  for  vegetation,  and  retain  their  good  qualities 
an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

These  are  the  soils  which  prevail  in  a  larger  portion  of 
the  country  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  sometimes  all  are 
found  within  a  very  limited  space.  Our  own  grounds  of 
fifty  acres  contain  all  three,  and  in  addition,  peats  and  bog, 
and  we  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  subduing  and 
rendering  them  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  It  is 
from  our  own  experience  that  we  can  appreciate  the  labors, 
which  others  will  have  to  perform,  to  render  unfavorable 
soils  permanently  profitable  and  productive. 
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The  principal  operations  for  improvement  are  Draining; 
Changing  their  Texture;  and  Trenching  and  Pulverization. 

Draining. — This  is  a  most  important  operation  upon  cold, 
wet  or  heavy  soil,  and  is  even  beneficial  on  all  but  the  dryi 
est  sands,  for  often  they  are  affected  by  springs  near  the  sur- 
face, which  keep  the  subsoil  saturated  when  the  surface  is 
apparently  dry.  It  also  raises  the  temperature  of  soils,  im- 
proves their  mechanical  texture  and  admits  of  their  being 
more  easily  worked  early  in  the  season. 

Changing  their  Texture. — After  onr  description  of 
sandy  and  clayey  soils,  with  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  our 
gardens  are  naturally  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  they  must  need  much  labor  to  render 
them  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  In 
fact  it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Sandy  soils  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay^  and  clayey  soils 
by  the  addition  of  sand.  A  small  quantity  of  either  of  them 
will  improve  the  other  far  more  than  is  generally  believed. 
To  the  sandy  soil  the  addition  of  the  clay  renders  the  surface 
cohesive,  and  susceptible  of  retaining  moisture  long,  while 
the  clayey  soil  becomes  more  porous  and  open,  admits  at- 
mospheric warmth,  and  is  prevented  from  baking  on  the  sur- 
face. "It  is  astonishing,'^  says  a  recent  writer,  "how  small 
a  proportion  of  loose  sand  will  convert  a  clay  into  a  good 
loam,  the  parts  of  which,  when  moistened,  form  a  clod 
when  drying."  By  the  addition  of  two  inches  to  the  entire 
surface,  it  becomes  a  good  loam,  while  the  same  amount  of 
clay  added  to  sand  produces  a  similar  soil.  By  the  aid  of 
manures  they  are  soon  made  rich  and  fertile  enough  for  any 
crop,  provided  the  intermixture  has  been  thoroughly  made, 
which  can  only  be  done  by 

Trenching  and  Pulverization. — These  operations  com- 
plete the  work  necessary  for  the  improvement  and  prepara- 
tion of  soils.  Without  them  little  of  permanent  good  will  be 
effected.  For  all  garden  purposes  the  soil  should  be  at  least 
two  feet  deep,  and  if  three  all  the  better ;  if  not  natuj-allv  ni>n« 
than  twelve  inches,  the  proper  depth  must  be  ap' 
equal  intermixture  of  the  subsoil  with  the  so 
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ad^tion  of  good  compost  or  manore.  tcggtht?r  ^viia  'He  sua. 
or  clay  as  the  case  may  reqoire.     Tbeae  mus  jt*  nuniid 
over  or  trenched  in  dry  weatber,  pciTcrzmz  :tnj  ▼'n  •*   » 
much  as  possible,  repeating  the  opeiar.c:a  s  aec*!S6su^  ui 
effect  this  in  a  thorough  manner.     If  juenatni  i^r  :n?^A> 
where  the  operation  cannot  be  repealed,  x  -ru  ':e  jet:-ssar^ 
to  perform  the  wock  veil,  and  add  UrenL  iTinnnn^*a   ii  x:fe- 
nure ;  but  if  for  Tegetables  or  fcw^rs.  rie  j>»Tirn.n:r  !an   i« 
repeated  in  a  year  or  two-  ar-i  the  liian^*?  le  3uir»;  jKat-rLiaL 
than  if  completed  at  first     b  s  ihc  pnciics   ii  -ne  rin*rn- 
ers  who  sapply  the  great  cudsc  -ic'  Liicticn.  :ii  irnniir^  i£ur 
trench  after  every  crop  :  it  ir-i^  :je  zy^sL  j-  n.  ti  *  1  ' J 
the  air  and  light  to  be  aci€d  cc  zj  ne  w^amis'.   i::*  "^  :*-2?- 
tilizing  substances  frcm  the  mrrz^zszh^s^^  md  3«»-^-nii»  -Kinja.- 
ed  and  better  fitted  f-r  iczziV-n^r  i':«:«i  -rhea  T:Tn:n.  ;;  m^t 
within  the  reach  of  the  exL^sd.^  r:*:ia.     Tn;  lesc  -nsicir:!^ 
for  enriching  sandy  sci^  are  oi-v-  x^  iir:r  Tianiir*.  iii-i  ^^ 
ciayey  ones  horse  manire:. 

Of  the  practice  and  detaJs  of  iniisc  mn-^'^^sif'n'a  ▼* 
hare  not  time  to  speak.  The  'iniiiiiiizr  -nr^z  z^  "n*  - 'i^n. 
in  whatever  way  it  is  done — the  airm  tti:.-*  :f  ii  1:*  iiisiiit  « 
the  proper  season,  and  the  tnmrhm;r  >*r:'.r3xi»rt  z-^  *:zz*ir^ 
enced  hands.  Groand  thus  impm^eri  iiui  t-^  zir^i-  -i^iii  » 
due  attention  to  the  annoal  anpiicorjo.  it  x:».»t  3iai:ir»s- 
i^ill  last  a  life  time,  and  yicid  ai  amnnnr  :t  &r^:ii:'-...a  ^i 
who  love  to  see  loxnriaBC  v«E«acu:»i-  »  "v-til  la 


«  remuneration  for  their  labor,  wiucii  n«i  inc'^zar'-r'i  *.  ^  ^sn. 
possibly  afford. 
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general  surface  of  the  country,  and  not  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  the  painter,  who  regards  a  landscape 
as  a  circumscribed  scene  in  nature,  consisting  o(  foreground, 
middle-ground  and  distance,  so  combined  as  to  make  a  fit 
subject  for  a  picture. 

Landscape,  in  general,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads. 
1.  Level  landscape.  2.  Rolling,  or  undulating  landscape. 
3.  Broken,  or  irregularly  undulating  landscape.  4.  Moun- 
tainous landscape. 

1.  Level  landscape,  comprehending  all  that  surface  which 
is  usually  termed  "  flat  country,"  requires  no  particular  de- 
scription. A  great  deal  of  it  is  seen  in  the  Southern  States, 
near  the  coast,  extending  inwardly  with  but  little  variation, 
until  it  reaches  the  mountainous  region.  Though  not  favor- 
able to  extensive,  sublime  or  beautiful  prospects,  it  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  productive  of  each ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  an  uninterrupted  level  of  such  extent  as  to 
be  bounded  only  by  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  would  not  be 
attended  with  sensations  allied  to  the  sublimity  of  a  mid- 
ocean  scene.'  This  eflFect  could  be  obtained  only  in  particular 
situations,  as  when  the  whole  country  is  open,  and  the  view 
interrupted  neither  by  woods  or  village  settlements.  The 
very  desolation  of  such  a  scene  must  powerfully  awaken  the 
emotion  of  sublimity.  Level  landscape  in  general  is  very 
monotonous,  even  when  interrupted  by  woods  and  villages. 
One  becomes  soon  weary  of  seeing  only  near  objects,  and 
however  different  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes,  he 
longs  to  behold  some  diversity  of  surface.  But  levels  of 
moderate  extent,  surrounded  by  hill^,  mountains,  or  any  sort 
of  rugged  and  elevated  grounds,  possess  an  indescribable 
charm,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  uneven  or  mountainous  country. 

There  is  another  description  of  level  landscape  which  is 
particularly  attractive.  I  allude  to  those  wide  plains,  which 
are  interspersed  with  tracts  of  wood,  rising  out  of  them  like 
islands  out  of  the  sea.  We  often  observe  this  appearance  in 
marshes  and  extensive  moorlands.  The  dead  level  of  the 
greater  part  is  broken  by  a  gentle  rising,  which  is  perhaps 
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the  remains  of  a  shoal,  over  which  the  alluvial  deposits  have 
not  risen.  Perhaps  it  was  originally  caused  by  a  drift  of 
sand,  which  gave  origin  to  brambles  and  vines,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  wood.  A  farm,  or  a  small  hamlet  of 
cottages,  is  often  planted  on  one  of  these  islands,  and  is  ren- 
dered pleasingly  conspicuous  by  the  open  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  of  landscape, 
on  a  small  scale,  may  be  observed  on  the  salt  marshes  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  interior  they  are  not 
unfrequent,  on  a  still  smaller  scale,  in  extensive  peat  mead- 
o>vs. 

'  An  island  in  a  meadow  is  not  less  attractive  than  an  island 
in  a  lake,  though  it  forms  a  more  striking  contrast  with  the 
water  than  with  the  level  land ;  there  are  pleasant  pastoral 
ideas  associated  with  the  former,  that  yield  peculiar  attractions 
to  a  farm  in  such  a  location.  A  rustic  lane  winding  through 
the  moorland  in  the  direction  of  this  little  island  farm,  and 
finally  reaching  it,  gives  one  a  charming  idea  of  its  accessi- 
bility,  and  of  seclusion  without  solitude.  In  an  island  on  a 
lake  or  the  sea,  the  idea  of  solitude  is  so  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  seclusion,  as  to  interrupt  the  train  of  agreeable 
fancies  which  must  accompany  any  scene  to  render  it  either 
beautiful  or  attractive.  Still,  a  small  island  in  a  lake,  re- 
garded merely  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  is  more  beautiful 
than  in  a  sandy  plain,  or  a  green  level  moor. 

A  little  reflection  would  make  it  evident  to  us  why  a  cot- 
tage or  farm  on  the  island,  in  the  moor  must  be  more  inter- 
esting than  one  seen  among  many  others  in  the  general  land- 
scape. In  the  former  instance  it  makes  a  whole  picture,  and 
our  attention  when  directed  to  it  is  undivided.  We  can 
easily  sympathize  with  the  inmates,  because  they  seem  to  be 
but  one  family.  We  can  carry  along  the  whole  picture  of 
their  life  and  occupation  in  our  mind,  which  would  be  put 
into  confusion  by  an  effort  to  go  along  with  the  occupations 
of  a  number  of  families,  as  in  a  village.  A  picture  in  real 
life,  or  in  real  nature,  as  well  as  in  a  painting,  must  be  cir- 
cumscribed within  narrow  limits,  to  fix  our  attention  and  to 
absorb  our  interest.     Any  pleasing  image  that  takes  posses- 
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sion  of  the  mind  is  not  then  immediately  crowded  out  by 
others  which  surrounding  objects  may  suggest.  This  unique- 
ness is  one  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  giFe  a  picturesque 
expression  to  any  scene  either  in  nature  or  art.  I  believe 
we  may  account,  on  this  principle,  for  the  fact  often  observ- 
ed, that  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  powers,  but  of  limited 
acquirements,  has  more  intellectual  force  than  others  of  sim- 
ilar cultivation,  whose  minds  are  stored  with  a  great  variety 
of  knowledge. 

There  is  still  another  picturesque  effect  to  which  level 
landscape  may  be  favorable,  when  it  is  generally  wooded. 
I  allude  to  those  openings  formed  either  by  nature  or  by  the 
pioneers,  and  spreading  over  the  area  of  a  mile,  or  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  perfect  level. .  The  delightful  character  of 
such  a  retreat  is  evident  at  once,  on  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  depth  of  a  forest.  Such  are  the  green  sav^annas  that 
occur  in  the  pine-barrens  in  the  Southern  States,  or  openings 
purposely  cleared  for  planting.  Many  such  are  to  be  seen  in 
that  region,  where  the  cottages  of  the  unindustrious  negroes, 
surrounding  the  house  of  the  planter,  may  add  to  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  the  scene,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not 
too  vividly  impressed  by  the  idea  of  the  evils  connected 
with  slavery.  For  pleasant  seclusion,  an  opening  of  this 
description  in  the  woods,  rendered  conveniently  accessible  by 
a  by-road  through  th^  forest,  cannot  be  surpassed.  But  to 
render  such  a  place  desirable  as  a  residence,  a  hill  should  be 
near,  from  which,  on  emerging  from  our  retreat,  we  could 
obtain  a  pleasant  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  some- 
what extended  prospect  must  be  available  to  every  lover  of 
nature.  If  it  do  not  lie  immediately  before  his  windows, 
it  must  be  within  reach  by  a  short  walk. 

A  level  country  has  many  advantages  even  of  those  which 
are  purely  picturesque.  The  appearance  of  extensive  fields 
of  grass  and  grain,  interspersed  with  wood,  opening  occa- 
sionally into  a  little  village  settlement,  affords  a  pleasing 
variety  of  scenery,  in  spite  of  its  level  character.  Here 
every  scene  comes  suddenly  upon  the  sight,  since  one  ob- 
tains no  intimation  of  it  by  distant  glimpses  from  high 
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places ;  a  level  landscape  permits  no  such  anticipations. 
Hence  this  kind  of  scenery  is  not  without  some  favorable 
comparisons  with  that  of  other  descriptions  of  surface.  But 
nature  has  happily  interspersed  the  majority  of  level  coun- 
tries with  occasional  elevations  and  depressions,  so  that  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  can  seldom  be  found,  without  an 
occasional  advantage  of  this  sort. 

Of  all  situations,  a  level  is  the  most  unfortunate  when  it 
forms  a  boundary  of  the  sea.  The  sea-shore  needs  the  ac- 
companiment of  rugged  and  elevated  banks,  from  which  its 
distant  waters  may  be  seen,  and  from  which  the  vessels  on 
its  bosom  may  be  watched,  until  they  fade  from  the  sight. 
Still  there  are  but  few  persons  who  are  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  the  seashore,  even  when  it  is  bounded  by  a  coast 
that  rises  only  a  few  feet  above  its  level.  Not  even  this  cir- 
cumstance can  divest  it  of  its  grandeur,  or  diminish  the  ro- 
mantic interest  which  we  feel  in  the  great  space  that  lies 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  vision. 

2.  Rolling  or  undulating  landscape  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most^*beautiful.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  capable 
of  being  highly  dressed,  and  is  that  which  is  most  favorable 
to  tillage,  because  it  admits  of  more  complete  drainage  than 
a  flat  country,  and  the  hills  may  be  planted  even  to  their 
summits.  This  description  of  landscape  prevails  extensively 
in  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hence  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country  are  the  evidences  of  an  abundant 
harvest  so  beautifully  displayed  as  in  that  State.  These 
smooth  and  regular  swells  of  land,  being  in  May  perfectly 
green  with  wheat,  over  an  extent  of  thousands  of  acres, 
exhibit  their  produce  in  the  most  advantageous  light.  Here, 
likewise,  the  primitive  wood  is  pleasingly  interspersed  with 
the  fields  of  wheat  and  maize,  each  being  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  prevent  that  disagreeable  patch-work  appearance 
which  is  visible  in  some  of  the  settlements  of  New  England, 
where  the  smaller  fields  are  devoted  to  a  greater  variety  of 
crops. 

In  general  a  rolling  landscape  is  more  pleasing  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  wood  is  on  the  elevations,  and  the  lower  part  of 
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the  slopes  and  the  valleys  are  open  and  devoted  to  tillage. 
Not  only  do  the  woods,  when  thus  arranged,  give  greater 
apparent  elevation  to  the  hills  and  greater  depth  to  the  val- 
leys, but  they  suggest  instantly  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  shel- 
ter, protection  from  the  winds  and  greater  comfort,  both  to 
the  flocks  which  are  pastured  there,  and  to  the  dwellings 
built  under  their  shadows.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
gently  rounded  hill,  divested  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
green  herbage,  is  a  very  beautiful  feature  in  a  landscape. 
Abrupt  elevatiotis,  on  the  contrary,  ought  always  to  be 
wooded.  Wood  occupying  the  narrow  dales  between  undu- 
lating hills,  while  the  hills  are  bare,  always  forms  an  ubat- 
tractive  scene.  The  wood  shelters  that  part  of  the  land 
which  is  already  sheltered  by  the  hills,  and  leaves  the  latter 
exposed  to  the  bleakness  of  the  winds.  If  the  hills  are 
cleared  the  valleys  also  should  be  cleared,  in  all  tracts  of 
country  where  the  undulations  are  comparatively  even  and 
regular.  When  a  valley  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  a 
village  settlement  upon  it,  it  becomes  an  exception  to  these 
remarks,  as  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
surface. 

An  undulating  landscape  does  not  truly  resemble  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  are  usually  crested  and  often  broken,  but 
rather  the  gentle  swelling  of  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  after  some 
disturbance.  This  sort  of  landscape  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  drifted  snow,  which  commonly  lies  in  even 
swells,  of  different  sizes  and  outlines.  Such  a  form  of  sur- 
face is  generally  considered  beautiful,  because  we  associate 
the  idea  of  beauty,  more  or  less,  with  comfort  and  abund- 
ance ;  and  this  description  of  ground  affords  better  evidence 
of  these  advantages  than  any  other,  when  under  an  equal 
amount  of  cultivation.  The  lines  of  the  surface  are  all  gen- 
tle carves,  sufficiently  varied  in  their  forms  and  sizes  to 
make  an  agreeable  combination  of  figures.  All  this  is  sug- 
gestive of  easy  ascent,  of  pleasant  facility  of  travelling,  of 
easy  labor  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil, .  and  to  the  tasteful  im- 
prover. These  are  the  ideas  that  enter  the  mind  when 
viewing  this  description  of  surface,  and  cause  it  to  produce 
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emotions  of  beauty.  It  is  not  that  curve  lines  produce  a 
more  agreeable  organic  sensation  than  any  other  regular  fig- 
ures. Their  effect  is  moral  and  suggestive,  and  depends  on 
a  pleasing  train  of  thought  to  which  they  give  origin.  A 
broken  and  rocky  surface,  like  that  of  most  of  the  land  in 
New  England,  must  be  more  generally  wooded,  especially  in 
its  most  abrupt  portions,  or  clothed  with  green  vegetation,  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  the  eye.  When  divested  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  it  wears  too  much  of  an  appearance  of  barrenness 
and  desolation. 

Yet  a  rolling  landscape,  like  a  level  one,  is  very  monoto- 
nous; and  this  monotonous  appearance  gives  unusual  charms 
to  any  interruption  to  the  general  character  of  the  surface. 
A  ravine,  a  ridge  of  steep  and  rocky  hills,  or  a  perfect  level 
of  considerable  extent,  appearing  in  the  midst  of  this  regu- 
larly rolling  surface,  is  greatly  enhanced  ,in  its  pleasing  effects. 
Hence  this  abrupt  scenery  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  New 
York,  where  it  is  uncommon,  than  in  New  England,  where 
it  is  the  usual  character  of  the  landscape.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  people  are  more  highly  pleased  with  a  country  pre- 
senting to  sight  these  even  undulations,  than  with  level  or 
abrupt  scenery.  The  continuous  level,  for  obvious  reasons, 
is  not  pleasing  to  any  one ;  and  the  beauties  of  abrupt  scenery 
are  evident  only  to  those  who  have  a  painter's  eye,  or  whose 
minds  are  naturally  tinged  with  romance.  The  agreeable 
expressions  of  abrupt  landscape  are  historical,  poetical  or 
romantic.  To  the  mere  matter-of-fact  man  they  suggest 
only  the  idea  of  the  barren  and  indomitable  character  of  the 
soil.  To  a  person  of  poetic  feelings  this  abrupt  scenery  sug- 
gests many  pleasing  and  romantic  images,  which  cause  him 
to  prefer  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  more  com- 
fortable expressions  of  a  gently  rolling  surface. 

(To  be  concladed  in  next  number.) 
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THE    CATAWISSA    RASPBERRY. 

BT  PROF.  C.  G.  PAGIt  WABHIlfOTON,  J>.  0. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Joshua  Pierce  of  Wash- 
ington for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  bringing  forward  this  val- 
uable fruit.  The  berry  is  inferior  to  some  others,  in  size 
and  flavor,  but  its  great  recommendation  is  its  continual 
bearing  property.  It  commences  to  ripen  fruit  soon  after  the 
Red  Antwerp  is  gone,  and  continues  to  bear  until  checked 
by  hard  frosts.  I  have  realized  an  unexpected  value  in  it  as 
a  source  of  new  varieties,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  ere 
long  the  Catawissa  will  be  cherished  only  as  a  breeder.  I 
have  now  two  seedlings  of  the  second  generation  from  the 
Catawissa,  and  while  the  fruit  of  both  is  superior  to  the 
original,  the  bearing  term  is  extended  far  beyond  it.  They 
commence  bearing  before  the  Red  Antwerp  and  continue 
long  after  it  is  gone,  and  after  two  to  three  weeks'  cessation 
commence  bearing  again  and  continue  till  frost.  The  seed- 
lings from  the  Catawissa  thus  far  are  of  special  interest.  In 
one  instance  I  have  a/oc  simile  of  the  wild  black  raspberry, 
such  as  I  gathered  (under  the  name  of  thimbleberry)  when 
a  boy,  in  the  old  fields  around  Salem,  Mass.  I  have  also, 
now  just  ripening,  two  orange  colored  seedlings  of  delicious 
flavor  and  vigorous  growth.  Also  one  real  scarlet,  similar  in 
flavor  to  the  wild  scarlet  raspberry  of  New  England,  which  is 
just  beginning  to  ripen,  and  will  evidently  go  on  to  bear 
through  the  season.  As  nearly  all  the  progeny  of  the  Cata- 
wissa possess  the  everbearing  property,  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  its  introduction  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  raspberry 
culture.  The  varieties  are  generally  more  hardy  than  the 
Antwerp,  and  the  two  kinds  named  above  as  bearing  early 
and  late  are  of  gigantic  growth.  We  shall  look  for  some  in- 
teresting developemeuts  in  the  descendants  of  this  remarka- 
ble fruit,  and  anticipate  a  high  position  for  raspberries  among 
the  pomological  novelties  of  the  day. 

Prof.  Page's  estimate  of  the  Catawissa  Raspberry  corres- 
ponds with  our  own,  viz.,  that  its  greatest  value  is  as  a  par- 
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ent  from  which  to  produce  new  and  superior  perpetual  or 
everbearing  varieties.  We  are  happy  to  record  the  advance- 
ment which  has  already  been  made  in  this  respect  by  our 
correspondent,  and  trust  his  success  will  not  only  induce 
him  to  continue  his  experiments,  but  incite  other  cultivators 
to  make  similar  attempts  at  the  improvement  of  such  a  val- 
uable fruit.  We  have  often  remarked  that  we  thought  the 
raspberry  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  that  if  the 
same  pains  had  been  taken  with  it,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  strawberry,  we  should  long  ago  have  had  new  varieties 
very  much  larger  and  better  than  any  we  possess  now. 

The  production  of  these  everbearing  fruits  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  of  the  prolificness  of  the  Catawissa  in  this  respect 
there  is  no  doubt.  Its  hardiness  of  constitution  will  un- 
doubtedly enable  us  in  time  to  secure  not  only  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  quality,  but  of  much  greater  hardiness  than 
any  we  now  have,  and  withal  a  perpetual  bearing  habit 
which  will  supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  fruit  up  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  year.  It  will  give  the  raspberry  a  fresh 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  all  fruit  cultivators. — Ed. 


POMOLOGICAL    GOSSIP. 

Unique  Description  of  the  Dotenne'  d'Alencon  Pear. 
"  Flesh  tinged  with  orange,  coarse  grained,  but  melting  and 
juicy.  Flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  good :  slightly  astringent 
near  the  skin.  Ripens  readily  in  autumn.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  author,  from  experience,  not  to  force  the 
ripening  of  pears  out  of  their  natural  season  ;  but  to  mature 
them  gradually  and  evenly,  in  rather  a  low  temperature, 
giving  sufficient  air  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  The 
air  should  be  a  medium  between  dryness  and  a  slight  natur- 
al moisture,  not  in  extremes  of  either.  The  Gray  Doyenn^ 
is  described  by  Col.  Wilder  in  the  Horticulturist,  first  estab- 
lished by  Downing,  and  which  leading  work  has  also  been 
well  conducted  ever  since  by  good  theoretical  as  well  as 
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eminently  practical  men.  It  is  now  in  very  good  hands,  and 
has,  as  it  deserves,  a  lai^e  circulation,  and  still  incieasing,  as 
may  be  expected  from  the  gloriously  growing  interest  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Men 
are  beginning  to  get  their  eyes  open,  at  length,  to  their 
highest  welfare,  happiness,  and  wealth.  Fruit  should  com- 
prise one  third  of  the  human  diet  at  least." 

The  above  is  from  a  review  of  Hooper's  Fruit  Book 
which  we  find  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator.  We  have  not  seen 
the  volume,  but  learn  from  the  above  paper  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  '^correct  the  errors  and  avoid  the  faults  of  former 
works  of  the  kind."  We  must  confess  from  the  review, 
which  is  by  BIr.  Bateham,  formerly  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
that  we  should  think  the  object  of  the  work  just  the  reverse 
of  the  above,  and  rather  intended  to  make  <' confusion  more 
confused."  If  this  is  the  result  of  the  pomological  progress 
of  the  West,  their  annual  conventions  and  exhibitions,  all 
the  time  and  labor  have  been  spent  in  vain.  What  the 
"Gray  Doyenn*  described  by  Col.  Wilder,"  the  "Horticul- 
turist first  established  by  Downing,"  the  "gloriously  grow- 
ing interest  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,"  "men  beginning 
to  get  their  eyes  open,"  and  "fruit  composing  one  third  of 
the  human  diet,"  have  to  do  with  a  "concise  description  of 
fruits  "  we  cannot  exactly  discover.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
author  does,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

New  Seedling  Peab. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Van  Deventer,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  specimens  of  a  new  pear 
which  originated  in  New  Jersey.  The  pears  were  in  very 
good  order,  though  a  little  too  ripe  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  variety.  Mr.  Yan  Deventer 
writes  as  follows  respecting  it : — 

"  I  have  had  it  in  bearing  some  five  or  six  years  and  am 
now  satisfied  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  name  and  more  general 
cultivation.  The  great  beauty  of  the  fruit,  its  season  of 
ripening,  from  20th  July  to  10th  of  August,  earlier  than  any 
other  equally  good  pear,  and  but  few  days  later  than  the 
Madeleine, — ^which  I  think  it  far  excels, — ^will  make  it  a  very 
profitable  market  variety,  and  it  is  now  a  great  favorite  with 
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the  confectionary  and  fruit  dealers  of  the  neighboring  cities, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  introduced  to  their  notice.  The  tree  is 
a  free  vigorous  grower,  branches  curved,  erect,  forming  a  reg- 
ular handsome  head ;  a  great  bearer,  producing  its  fruit  in 
clusters,  ripening  uniformly  fair  and  perfect.  I  hope  the 
fruit  sent  to  you  arrived  in  good  order  to  be  fairly  tested, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  its  merits." 

The  pears  sent  us  were  as  large  as  the  Madeleine,  but 
more  oi  the  shape  of  the  Jargonelle,  being  pyriform,  and 
contracted  near  the  stem.  The  color  yellow  with  a  fine  red 
cheek,  and  a  juicy  and  melting  flesh,  sweet  and  pleasantly 
flavored.  Most  of  the  specimens  had  begun  to  be  little  soft 
at  the  core,  but  we  should  judge  if  gathered  in  due  season 
and  properly  ripened  it  would  quite  equal  if  not  surpass  the 
Madeleine. 

Wilson's  Albant  Strawberry. — ^We  notice  some  flatter- 
ing accounts  of  this  new  strawberry  in  the  Country  Gentle- 
man.  It  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  nurseryman, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  very  ex- 
tensively out  of  that  locality.  We  have  not  yet  grown  the 
variety  or  seen  it  under  culture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton ;  but  if  it  will  sustain  the  reputation  which  is  given  it, 
then  it  will  soon  find  a  place  in  our  amateur  collections  at 
least.  The  only  fear  that  we  have  in  regard  to  it  is  that  the 
extreme  praise  which  it  has  received  will  be  an  injury  to  it 
in  the  end.  Take  the  statement  for  instance  which  we  find 
in  the  above  paper,  viz.,  that  ''as  regards  productiveness,  it 
has  yielded  many  times  the  quantity  of  Hovey's,  and  prom- 
ised to  continue  in  bearing  several  weeks  while  the  latter 
was  already  out  of  fruit.  It  has  excelled  in  size,  and  every- 
body prefers  its  flavor.  Among  the  berries  have  been  gath- 
ered a  number  full  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  four 
which  ripened  at  the  same  time  on  one  stalk,  one  measured 
more  than  four  inches,  and  the  others  more  than  three  and  a 
lalf." 

Now  this  may  appear  to  some  a  very  extraordinary  thing, 
but  with  good  cultivation  it  is  a  very  small  affair.  The  best 
Hovey  strawberries  sold  in  Boston  market  frequently  meas- 
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ure  five  inches  in  circumference,  and  those  which  are  yearly 
exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
measure  six  inches,  and  weigh  over  half  an  ounce  each.  In  re- 
gard to  the  productiveness  of  the  Hovey,  twenty-four  square 
feet  have  produced  twelve  quarts,  and  many  times  this 
would  be  a  rather  big  crop ;  as  to  the  period  of  bearing,  the 
Hovey  lasts  five  weeks,  and  if  the  Albany  continues  several 
weeks  longer  this  would  give  some  eight  or  ten  weeks — ^mak- 
ing it  almost  a  perpetual  bearer. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Albany  is  a  fine  strawberry,  and 
hope  it  may  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  such  exaggerated  accounts 
lead  many  cultivators  to  expect  a  great  deal,  and  the  failure 
of  the  variety  to  fulfil  their  expectations  too  often  consigns 
it  to  oblivion,  whereas  it  may  possess  merits  which  render 
it  a  useful  and  valuable  fruit.  It  is  the  history  of  nearly  all 
the  seedlings  which  have  been. raised  the  past  twenty  years, 
some  fifty  of  which,  including  the  McAvoy  Superior, — 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $100  as  the  best  strawberry 
in  Cincinnati, — were  superior  in  size,  productiveness,  excel- 
lence and  hardiness,  to  any  other  variety.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  many  of  them  now,  except  in  the  papers  and 
catalogues  where  they  have  been  described. 

The  Canadian  Chief  Grape. — ^In  our  March  number,  (p. 
117,)  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  grape,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  obtained  from  oijr  correspondent  Mr.  Reid, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  variety. 

Very  recentfy  we  have  received  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Fearman,  who  possesses  the  original  vine,  taking  us  to 
task  for  expressing  our  opinion  to  a  private  correspondent 
that  it  was  not  a  hardy  grape.  Not  having  tried  the  grape 
under  our  own  eye,  in  the  account  above  referred  to  we  ex- 
pressly stated  that  '4ts  hardiness  remained  to  be  tested." 
Wishing  that  all  who  desired  to  do  so  might  give  it  a  trial, 
and  unable  then  to  condemn  it  from  personal  experience,  we 
did  not  wish  to  throw  anything  in  the  way  of  its  cultivation 
by  all  who  were  eager  to  possess  it  after  reading  its  history. 
But  in  writing  to  a  gentleman  who  inquired  of  us  concern- 
ing it,  we  stated  our  private  opinion  that  it  was  not  hardy— 
for  this  he  complains  in  the  following  letter : — 
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"I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Ensiyon  of  Mad- 
ison, Ohio,  ordering  vines  of  the  Canadian  Chief  grape  ;  he 
states  that  you  have  written  him  that  the  C.  C.  grape  is  not 
hardy.  Now  sir,  can  you  give  me  your  reasons  for  stating 
that  il  is  not  hardy  ?  Have  you  cultivated  it,  or  have  you 
seen  it  in  bearing,  or  have  you  any  further  information  con- 
cerning it  than  you  have  received  from  Mr.  Reid,  in  your 
March  number?  I  will  state  a  fact  to  you.  We  have  a 
Canadian  Chief  standing  in  the  garden  with  two  Catawbas  ; 
all  in  the  open  air ;  all  received  the  same  care  or  treatment ; 
all .  have  the  same  position  as  to  sun,  &c.  The  Canadian 
Chief  matured  its  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sent  you  by  Mr. 
Reid  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  but  the  Catawbas  never  ripen- 
ed so  to  be  fit  to  eat,  and  this  winter  has  killed  both  of  them, 
whilst  the  Chief  is  alive  with  a  good  crop  on  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  right  for  a  public  journalist  to  injure 
any  one's  business  until  they  are  sure  that  that  business  is  a 
fraud  upon  the  public, — therefore  my  complaint  to  you.  I 
answered  Mr.  Reid's  letter  last  March,  but  I  have  never 
learned  that  you  have  made  any  remarks  on  it,  so  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  on  the  matter. — /  remain  yours,  truly^ 
P.  W.  Fearman,  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  July,  1867." 

And  now,  as  Mr.  Fearman  asks  us  so  pointedly  '<  to  give 
him  our  reasons  for  thus  stating  it  is  not  hardy,"  we  will  do 
so  very  plainly,  as  it  is  a  duty  as  a  journalist  we  owe  to  the 
public,  and  one  we  would  have  done  before  had  we  been  in 
possession  of  the  facts.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Mr.  E.  A.  Brackett  of  Winchester,  who  cultivates  a  great 
number  of  grapes,  has  the  Canadian  Chief,  obtained  from  the 
original  vine,  and  fruited  it  last  year.  He  informs  us  that 
the  wood  was  killed  completely  to  the  ground  the  last  win- 
ter ;  that  it  is  as  tender  as  any  foreign  grape  ,*  that  it  is  the 
most  liable  to  mildew  of  all  the  grapes  he  cultivates,  and  in 
fine  that  as  a  variety  for  out-door  cultivation  it  is  entirely 
worthless.  These  reasons  we  trust  will  be  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Fearman,  for  our  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  hardy  grape. 

The  Lawton  and  Dorchester  Blackberries. — Perhaps 
we  should  not  state  what  is  correct  if  we  were  to  say  the 
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Lawton  Blackberry  had  been  greatly  overrated,  but  we  do 
know  we  state  what  is  true  in  saying  that  the  Dorchester 
has  been  greatly  underrated.  If  we  compare  the  Lawton 
with  the  wild  high  or  low  bush  blackberry  of  our  pastures^ 
it  has  not  been  praised  too  much ;  but  if  we  compare  il  with 
the  Dorchester,  it  has  been  rated  far  above  its  merits.  Both 
the  Lawton  and  Dorchester  are  fine  fruits,  but  the  latter  is 
superior  to  the  former  in  almost  every  quality  which  it 
possesses.  The  fruit  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Law- 
ton;  it  is  a  much  firmer  berry;  holds  its  brilliant  glossy 
color  after  gathering ;  bears  carriage  well ;  and  is  sweet  and 
excellent  even  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  It  is  as  vigorous  a 
grower,  quite  as  hardy,  and  quite  as  prolific  as  the  Lawton. 
A  fair  trial  has  been  had  of  the  two  kinds  by  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  two 
years,  who  have  awarded  all  the  premiums  to  the  Dorchester. 

The  great  faults  of  the  Lawton  are  that  unless  fully  ripe, 
so  as  to  drop  from  the  bush,  it  is  so  sour  and  bitter  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  eaten ;  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  so  soft  that 
it  will  not  bear  carriage,  and  the  color  changes  to  a  bronzy 
red,  ds  if  the  fruit  had  been  gathered  long  and  had  begun  to 
decay.  So  far  as  our  taste  goes,  when  quite  mature  we  like 
it  as  well  as  the  Dorchester ;  the  acid  which  it  has  is  refresh- 
ing, especially  when  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar.  But  it  is 
so  difficult  to  gather  it  in  this  way,  that,  as  a  market  fruit, 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  Dorchester. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  ill  effects  which  result 
from  a  poor  name.  The  Dorchester  blackberry  was  for  a 
long  time  called  the  Improved  High  Bush,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  been  supposed,  by  a  majority  of  cultivators,  to 
be  nothing  but  the  wild  blackberry  improved  by  culture. 
This,  however,  is  not  so ;  it  is  a  seedling  which  originated 
in  Dorchester,  and  was  introduced  to  notice  upwards  of  ten 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Samuel  Downer  of  that  place,  and 
Capt.  Lovett  of  Beverly  who  gave  a  full  account  of  it,  with 
directions  for  its  culture,  in  our  Magazine  for  1860,  (XVI, 
p.  261.)  We  trust  now  that  its  qualities  and  real  character 
are  becoming  better  known,  it  will  be  planted  in  every  gar- 
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den  wherever  the  Lawton  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place,  as 
it  will  give  much  more  satisfaction  to  the  amateur  and  bring 
a  far  higher  price  in  the  market. 


THE  MAPLES. 

BT     WILSON     VLAGG. 


In  the  New  England  States  the  maples  are  a  very  import- 
ant and  conspicuous  family  of  trees.  Not  only  do  they  yield 
the  inhabitants  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  fuel,  but  they 
are  of  great  importance  in  cabinet  work.  It  is  the  rock 
maple  that  furnishes  that  remarkable  description  of  wood 
called  bird^s-eye  maple.  The  peculiar  spots  in  this  wood 
are  formed  by  a  twist  in  the  fibre  produced  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  a  new  twig  which  was  imme- 
diately overgrown  by  the  increase  of  the  branch,  and  thereby 
rendered  abortive.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  roots  or  germs  of 
small  branches  that  were  never  put  forth.  The  number  of 
species  of  maple  in  this  country  is  not  great,  but  these  few 
are  spread  widely  and  numerously  over  all  the  land.  Al- 
though there  are  about  forty  species  of  maple  known  to 
botanists,  only  five  species  have  been  found  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  two  of  these  are  shrubs. 

The  most  common  species  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  the 
red  maple,  (Acer  rubrum.)  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree 
should  also  be  called  the  white  maple,  the  first  term  having 
reference  to  the  blossoms  and  the  autumnal  leaves,  and  the 
last  to  the  whiteness  of  its  wood.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  its  tribe,  displaying  tints  in  autumn, 
which  are  more  various  than  those  of  the  rock  maple,  and 
being  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  crimson  flowers,  that 
appear  before  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  As  the  flowers  fade, 
the  samarae  or  keys  that  succeed  them  retain  the  same  crim- 
son hue,  gradually  fading  into  brown  as  they  become  ma- 
ture, until  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded. 
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The  leaves  of  this  species  are  comparatively  small,  but 
constitute  in  the  aggregate  a  very  dense  foliage  of  a  fine 
dark  verdure.  When  they  first  appear  in  plaited  folds,  the 
leaves  and  the  recent  shoots  are  of  a  reddish  hue.  They 
vary  considerably  in  form  and  size,  being  generally  divided 
into  five  palmate  lobes,  with  their  margin  slightly  toothed- 
The  leaves  of  the  red  maple  are  often  tinted  very  early  in 
the  season,  especially  in  swampy  grounds,  where  they  some- 
times display  their  autumnal  tints  before  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. This  premature  ripeness  seems  to  be  caused  either  by 
some  want  of  vigor  in  the  tree,  or  by  the  alternate  action  of 
heat  and  cold  which  are  felt  in  the  swamps  in  August  to 
greater  extremes  than  in  the  uplands.  These  colors  vary 
considerable  in  diiSferent  trees,  being  yellow  in  some,  and 
orange,  scarlet  crimson  or  purple  in  others.  The  most  prev- 
alent hue  among  them  is  scarlet.  Some  botanists  have  been 
led  to  suppose,  from  the  difierence  in  the  tints  of  differrat 
trees  that  there  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  red  maple. 

The  red  maple  is  a  finely  shaped  and  large  tree,  generally 
round-headed,  minutely  subdivided  into  branches,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  few  trees  in  the  beauty  of  its  ramification.  It  is 
of  rapid  growth,  but  flourishes  best  in  a  damp  soil.  Consid- 
ering the  beauty  of  its  crimson  blossoms,  its  dense  and  dark 
green  foliage,  breaking  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors  in 
the  autumn,  I  should  assign  to  this  species  the  highest  rank 
among  the  maples,  as  a  mere  ornamental  tree,  though  it 
comes  second  to  the  rock  maple  in  point  of  utility. 

The  rock  maple  (A.  saccharinum)  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  species  by  its  larger  leaves,  which  are  gener- 
ally of  a  brighter  green,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  roundness 
of  the  notch  that  separates  the  lobes  of  the  leaf.  This  is 
also  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  tree,  similar  in  its  manner  of 
growth  to  the  red  maple,  having  a  great  deal  of  elegance 
without  primness,  and  majesty  without  ruggedness  or  irregu- 
larity of  growth.  It  is  far  from  being  monotonous  in  its 
shape,  some  individuals  having  finely  rounded  heads,  others 
being  cylindrical,  and  a  few  occasionally  finely  tapered  and 
pyramidal.  It  is  very  full  of  branches,  so  that,  perhaps,  few 
trees  produce  a  greater  density  of  shade. 
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The  autumnal  hues,  of  the  rock  maple  vary  from  a  bright 
yellow  to  a  scarlet,  which  is  the  predominating  hue.  This 
species  is  remarkable  for  au  appearance,  which,  though  some- 
times observed  in  the  red  maple,  I  have  seldom  noticed  in 
other  trees.  I  allude  to  the  tinting  of  the  foliage  in  a  par- 
ticular spot,  while  all  the  remainder  is  as  green  as  in  sum- 
mer. Sometimes  a  single  branch  on  one  side  of  the  tree  will 
be  tinted  in  every  leaf,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foliage  is  unchanged.  This  appearance  does 
not  seem  to  be  caused  by  any  defect  in  the  colored  branch, 
and  it  is  often  very  general  throughout  a  forest  of  rock  ma- 
ples. Sometimes  the  whole  summit  of  the  tree  will  be 
brightly  illuminated,  while  all  the  lower  part  retains  its  un- 
altered verdure,  and  does  not  become  tinted  until  a  week 
afterwards.  I  believe  the  foliage  drops  from  these  prema- 
turely tinted  branches  before  it  drops  from  other  parts  of  the 
tree. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  receives  an  excellent  polish,  and  is 
extensively  used  for  veneering  in  cabinet  work.  All  the 
varieties  of  its  grain,  the  curled,  the  bird's-eye,  and  the 
straight  grained,  are  extensively  used  in  this  manufacture. 
In  architecture  it  is  seldom  employed,  as  it  is  not  durable 
when  exposed  to  alternate  moisture  and  dryness ;  but  it  is 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  keels  of  ships, 
where,  being  constantly  submerged,  it  does  not  decay. 

The  value  of  the  rock  maple  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Though  it  can  never  rival  the 
sugar  cane  in  this  product,  its  importance  is  not  likely  to  be 
overrated  because  its  commercial  value  bears  a  very  small 
proportion  to  its  real  value.  The  time  will  undoubtedly 
arrive,  when  extensive  plantations  of  rock  maple  will  be 
made  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  they  have  come  to  matu- 
rity, the  old  trees,  whose  sap  has  ceased  to  be  abundant,  may 
be  used  for  fuel.  This  tree  may  be  successfully  planted  in 
any  part  of  the  continent,  north  of  the  point  at  which  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane  refuses  to  be  productive.  Thus  every 
part  of  the  North  American  continent  may  produce  its  own 
sugar. 
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The  rock  maple  has  not  so  extensive  a  geographical  range 
as  the  red  maple.  It  reaches  from  Canada  to  the  mountains 
in  Georgia,  but  is  seldom  found  on  the  plains  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Long  Island  Sound.  New  England,  including 
the  adjoining  territory,  seems  to  be  the  central  region  of  its 
growth  and  the  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  most  abund- 
ant. In  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  it  is  rare ;  but  it 
is  the  principal  timber  tree  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  of 
the  continuation  of  their  range  in  Massachusetts. 

The  white  maple  (A.  dasycarpum)  is  preferred  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  to  the  other  species  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  extensively  planted  in  private 
inclosures  and  by  the  roadside.  The  preference  is  given  to 
it,  undoubtedly,  on  account  of  its  greater  suitableness  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  its  greater  thriftiness  of  growth  in  dry 
soils,  compared  with  the  red  maple.  It  is  iAferior,  however, 
in  most  desirable  points,  to  the  other  two  species ;  its  foliage, 
though  glossy  and  silvered,  is  not  so  dense  ;  it  emits  a  disa- 
greeable odor,  and  is  destitute  of  those  tints  which  distin- 
guish the  other  American  maples  in  the  autumn.  Its  recom- 
mendations consist  of  a  superior  thriftiness  in  ordinary  situ- 
ations, its  somewhat  wider  spread  of  the  branches,  and  the 
silvery  lustre  of  its  bark  and  foliage.  It  has  a  loose  ramifi- 
cation, and  a  certain  prim  and  ^artificial  look  about  it,  which 
may  possibly  have  rendered  it  fashionable  in  certain  locali- 
ties. This  tree  bears  the  name  of  river  maple,  from  its  fre- 
quency on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in 
Massachusetts.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white,  and  of  little 
value  in  the  arts. 

The  striped  maple,  or  moosewood  (A.  Pennsylvanicum,) 
is  a  very  remarkable  tree,  though  it  rarely  exceeds  the  size 
of  a  shrub.  There  are  but  few  trees  in  the  forest  that  sur- 
pass it  in  grace  and  beauty.  Emerson  is  of  opinion  that  it 
deserves  careful  cultivation.  <<  The  singular  striated  appear- 
ance of  its  trunk  at  all  times,  the  delicate  rose  color  of  the 
buds  and  leaves  on  opening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ample 
foliage  afterwards,  the  graceful  pendulous  racemes  of  fiiowers, 
succeeded  by  large  showy  keys,  not  unlike  a  cluster  of  in- 
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sects,  will  sufficiently  recommend  it.  In  France,  Michaux 
says  it  has  been  increased  to  four  times  its  natural  size,  by 
grafting  on  the  sycamore."  In  this  country  it  might  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted  on  the  white  maple. 

The  striped  appearance  of  the  bark  of  this  maple  is  owing 
to  the  pealing  of  certain  of  the  outer  portions  ;  and  the  name 
of  moosewQod  was  given  it  in  Maine,  where  the  moose  is 
seen  to  browse  upon  it  in  the  winter.  We  seldom  find  this 
tree  except  in  the  shade  of  a  forest,  forming  a  part  of  the 
under  growth  of  larger  trees.  There  is  another  small  species 
of  maple,  called  the  mountain  maple,  which  is  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding.  It  is,  however,  a  graceful 
shrub,  and  in  autumn  both  this  and  the  striped  maple  rival 
the  other  species  in  the  beauty  of  their  coloring. 


THE    CHINESE    AZALEA. 

BT    THB    EDITOR. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  an  amateur  in  the  selection  of 
plants,  is  a  correct  descriptive  list  of  the  best  varieties,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  secure  a  due  proportion  of  colors, 
and  that  variety  which  m^kes  up  the  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  a  collection.  It  is  n5t  to  be  expected  that  catalogues 
will  givQ  the  desired  information  though  they  may  indicate 
in  a  brief  manner  the  principal  colors  of  some  families  of 
plants,  and  hence  he  must  look  to  other  sources  for  informa- 
tion.    It  is  this  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  supply. 

Not  many  years  ago,  certainly  less  than  twenty,  we  do 
not  think  more  than  half  a  dozen  varieties  were  to  be  found 
in  our  collections,  and  only  the  curious  amateur  possessed 
more  than  two,  the  old  phcenicea  and  alba.  Loudon  in  his 
Hortus  Britannicus,  brought  down  to  1839,  only  enumerates 
twelve  varieties.  At  the  present  time  the  number  exceeds 
one  hundred,  though  all  of  them  are  not  of  equal  merit.  It 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  variegata 
from  China  in  1833,  that  many  new  and  really  distinct  vari- 
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eties  were  produced.  It  is  from  that  period  that  the  azalea 
dates  its  present  popularity,  and  since  then  the  English  and 
Continental  amateurs,  as  well  as  our  American  cultivators, 
have  given  more  attention  to  it  and  produced  many  splendid 
and  remarkable  varieties. 

The  first  American  seedlings  of  any  note  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  described 
in  our  Magazine  for  1841,  (YII,  p.  223.)  Some  of  them 
surpassed  any  of  the  European  varieties,  and  a  few  of  them 
at  this  day  are  among  the  showiest  azaleas.  Mr.  R.  Buist  of 
the  same  city,  Messrs.  Feast  of  Baltimore,  Col.  Wilder  and 
Messrs.  Wales  of  Dorchester,  and  other  amateurs,  have  pro- 
duced seedlings.  Our  own  experiments  with  the  azalea  were 
first  made  in  1843,  when  we  raised  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings, four  or  five  of  which  are  remarkably  fine,  though  only 
two  of  them  have  been  named  and  introduced  into  general 
cultivation.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  great  num- 
ber of  kinds  in  our  cultivation  are  English  or  French  varie- 
ties. We  trust,  however,  that  our  American  seedlings  will, 
ere  long,  as  some  of  them  now  do,  surpass  these  productions 
of  our  transatlantic  friends,  and  find  a  prominent  place  with 
them  in  every  greenhouse. 

We  shall  classify  the  varieties  according  to  their  principal 
tints,  as  follows : — 

WHITES. 


1. 

Alba,  (the  old  white), 

6.  Mont  Blanc,    ' 

2. 

Alba  perfecta, 

7.  Mattapan, 

3. 

Alba  magna, 

8.  Narcissiflora, 

4. 

Alba  pleno. 

9.  Phoenicea  alba, 

6. 

Leucomegestre, 

10.  Snowflake. 

No.  1  is  the  old  white,  so  long  the  only  white  cultivated 
in  our  collections ;  it  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  still  a  de- 
sirable sort,  but  its  foliage  is  not  so  large  and  fine  as  some 
of  the  newer  ones,  nor  its  flowers  as  large  and  showy.  No. 
2  has  a  very  neat  and  compact  habit,  and  fine  large  flowers. 
No.  3  is  new,  with  somewhat  of  the  habit  of  the  variegata, 
and  with  very  large  flowers.     No.  4  is  slightly  doable,  but 
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ia  not  so  profuse  in  blossom  as  the  others.  No.  5  is  showy 
and  fine,  with  a  vigorous  foliage.  No.  6  is  new,  of  a 
somewhat  slender  habit,  but  with  fine  flowers.  No.  7  is 
an  American  seedling  surpassing  all  the  others,  both  in  its 
vigorous  habit  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  which  are  nearly 
four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  petals  are  of  remarkably  firm 
texture  and  of  the  purest  white;  it  is  not  yet  introduced 
into  general  cultivation.  No.  8  is  a  variety  received  from 
Chiua,  with  semi-double  flowers  which  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced ;  but  its  habit  is  not  very  vigorous  nor  its  foliage  very 
good.  No.  9,  though  a  good  white,  will  not  compare  with 
several  in  this  class ;  its  habit  is  rather  straggling.  No.  10 
is  a  seedling  of  ours,  superior  to  the  old  white,  retains  its 
foliage  well  and  produces  large  flowers. 

WHITE   GROUNDS,    STRIPED   OR  TINTED. 

11.  Admiration,  16.  Gledstanesii, 

12.  Bealii,  17.  Madame  Miellez, 

13.  Beauty  de  PEurope,  18.  Toilette  de  Flora, 
14  Criterion,  19.  Yariegata, 

15.  Exquisita,  20.  Yittata. 

The  additions  to  this  beautiful  class  have  been  numerous 
of  late  years.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  variegata,  the 
attention  of  amateurs  has  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
striped  varieties,  with  a  more  vigorous  habit  than  the  pa- 
rent,-f-which  is  difficult  to  manage, — and  their  efforts  h&ve 
been  very  successful.  No.  11  is  one  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  is  really  a  most  beautiful  plant ;  its  habit  is  good 
and  the  flowers  distinctly  striped.  No.  12  is  a  Chinese  im- 
portation also  very  fine.  No.  13  is  a  French  variety,  of 
great  merit,  the  stripes  being  of  a  nearer  approach  to  scalk'let 
than  the  others ;  it  has,  however,  a  rather  delicate  fadbit. 
No.  14  is  new,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  variegata  but  a 
romider  and  better  flower  and  the  plant  has  a  nicer  hdbit. 
No.  16  is  well  known  as  truly  deserving  its  name ;  its  habit 
is  robust  and  if  the  flowers  were  not  quite  so  starry  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  it.  No.  16  is  an  old  favorite,  hav- 
ing been  frequently  exhibited ;  it  is  still  one  of  the  best,  but 
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somewhat  difficult  to  manage.  No.  17  is  new,  and  we  haTe 
only  seen  a  few  imperfect  flowers  on  a  freshly  imported 
plant,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  superb  acquisition.  No.  18  is 
nearly  white,  with  slight  streaks  or  pencillings  of  rose; 
it  is  a  very  large  flower  and  of  a  robust  habit  No.  19  is  the 
parent  of  the  variegated  sorts,  and  when  well  grown  remark- 
ably beautiful.  No.  20  is  from  China,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Fortune.  Nearly  all  these  varieties  succeed  best 
when  grafted  or  inarched  upon  vigorous  growing  stocks  like 
phoBuicea ;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  die  off  suddenly. 

REDS. 

21.  Apollo,  26.  Osbomii, 

22.  Decora,  27.  Perryana, 

23.  Duke  of  Devonshire,        28.  Symmetry, 

24  Fulgens,  29.  Triumphans  superba, 

26.  Haynau,  30.  Danielsiana. 

In  catalogues  several  varieties  of  azaleas  have  been  de- 
scribed as  scarlet ;  but  this  color  in  its  purity  has  not  yet 
been  obtained.  We  therefore  class  them  under  the  general 
head  of  Reds,  by  which  we  mean  the  various  shades  be- 
tween brick  red  and  a  reddish  scarlet.  Nos.  21  and  23  some- 
what resemble  each  other;  they  have  a  dwarf  compact  habit, 
and  large  round  finely  shaped  flowers  of  a  very  brilliant 
color.  22  is  superb ;  the  color  is  very  deep  and  rich  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  all  that  could  be  desired.  24  is  an  old 
variety,  of  a  tall  slender  habit  and  rather  small  flowers,  but 
abundantly  produced.  25  is  new  and  exceedingly  fine,  with 
the  habit  of  the  lateritia.  26  and  27  are  both  remarkably 
beautiful ;  the  former  having  a  finely  rounded  flower  of  a 
soft  but  brilliant  hue.  28  is  well  named ;  the  flower  in  its 
outline  forms  nearly  a  perfect  circle ;  the  habit  is  compact 
and  the  bloom  abundant.  29  is  very  showy  and  brilliant, 
a  most  robust  grower  with  glossy  foliage.  30  is  very  pretty 
with  a  tall  habit. 

CRIMSON  AND   PINK. 

31.  Carmine  rose,  33.  Copei, 

32.  Gamosa  superba,  34  Cioquette  de  Flandres, 
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35.  Elata,  40.  Speciosa, 

36.  Excellens,  41.  Speciosissima, 

37.  Formosa,  42.  Triumphans, 

38.  Remingtoni,  43.  Watsonia, 

39.  Rosea  magna,  44.  Wardii. 

Nos.  31,  33,  38  and  43  are  American  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  and  are 
very  fine,  particularly  33  and  38,  the  latter  having  very  large 
and  finely  formed  flowers ;  33  is  a  most  abundant  bloomer, 
but  the  petals  are  slightly  wavy.  32  is  fine,  with  a  more 
compact  habit  and  smaller  foliage.  34,  36,  and  44  are  simi- 
lar, though  varying  in  shade.  36  is  very  brilliant,  with  deep 
spots  on  the  upper  petals.  37  is  new  and  superb.  39  is  also 
new  and  excellent,  with  a  pretty  habit  and  well  shaped 
flowers.  40  and  41  are  similar  in  color  but  unlike  in  other 
qualities ;  the  former  is  a  huge  flower,  not  so  round  as  some, 
but  bold  and  showy,  the  habit  is  pendent ;  41  is  the  darkest 
of  the  two.  42  is  of  a  light  crimson  shade,  but  distinctly 
spotted  on  the  upper  petals,  with  a  rather  stiff,  erect  habit. 
43  has  a  tint  of  violet,  which,  added  to  its  profuse  flowering 
habit,  renders  it  a  desirable  kind. 

PURPLES. 

46.  Amoena,  48.  Mackenzieana, 

46.  Coronata,  49.  Phoenicea, 

47.  Orispiflora,  60.  Zenobia. 

The  purples  as  a  class  have  not  the  beauty  attached  to  the 
others ;  still  they  are  very  showy  and  heighten  by  contrast 
the  brilliancy  of  the  deeper  colors.  No.  46  is  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  recent  introduction  from  China ;  it  is  double,  that 
is  there  are  two  flowers  to  each  blossom,  one  inside  of  the 
other ;  the  habit  exceedingly  dwarf,  compact  and  beautiful, 
and  the  deep  purple,  almost  violet  flowers  are  produced  in 
such  profusion  as  to  cover  the  plant.  It  is  very  hardy  and 
easily  grown.  46  inclines  to  the  crimson  shade,  grows  very 
vigorously,  with  handsome  foliage  and  superb  flowers.  47 
is  a  Chinese  species,  remarkable  for  having  the  edges  of  the 
corols  crimped  or  fringed ;  the  color  is  also  deep  and  rich, 
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and  the  foliage  glossy  and  fine ;  it  is  one  of  the  best.  48  is 
of  a  purple  hue  with  a  straggling  habit  and  large  flowers. 
49  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  description ;  it  is  the  old  pur- 
ple azalea  of  all  collections.  60  is  a  seedling  of  ours,  with 
very  large  flowers,  more  of  a  lilac  than  a  purple;  the  petals 
are  very  thick  and  leathery ;  it  is  a  free  grower  and  great 
bloomer. 

SAUfON,    ROSE,    ETC. 

51.  Glory  of  Sunny  Hill,  63.  Splendens, 

62.  Praestahtissima,  64.  Yenusta. 

No.  61,  though  classed  as  a  pink  by  some,  approaches 
more  to  salmon,  and  might  be  called  a  salmon  pink.  It  is 
very  double,  flowers  freely,  and  is  altogether  the  best  and 
only  good  double  sort  we  have  seen.  62  is  very  beautiful. 
63  has  a  tall  loose  habit,  but  produces  an  abundance  of 
bloom.  64  is  new  and  fine,  with  large  flowers  and  a  dark 
green  neat  foliage. 

This  may  appear  a  large  list  and  puzzle  the  amateur  for  a 
selection.  All  are  not  equally  beautiful,  though  all  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  where  there  is  room;  but  for  small 
greenhouses  a  selection  may  be  made  which  will  comprise 
the  excellence  of  each  class.  Such  a  selection  might  in- 
clude, among  the  Whites,  Nos.  1,  2,  7  and  10;  White 
Grounds,  Nos.  14,  16,  16  and  18 ;  Reds,  Nos.  21,  22,  23, 36, 
28  and  29 ;  Crimson  and  Pink,  Nos.  32,  36,  38,  39,  40  and 
42 ;  Purples,  46,  46,  47  and  60 ;  Salmon,  &c.,  the  whole. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  azalea  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained with  yellow  flowers.  The  most  successful  hybridi- 
zers have  entirely  failed.  We  are  not,  however,  without 
hope  th^t  it  will  yet  be  produced.  It  would  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  this  superb  flower. 

Our  descriptions  are  made  up  from  such  varieties  as  we 
have  seen  in  bloom.  We  have  several  additional  kinds 
which  have  a  great  reputation,  and  a  number  of  remarkable 
seedlings,  and  new  varieties  are  yearly  produced  by  the 
English,  French  and  Belgian  cultivators.  These  we  shall 
describe  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them  all  in 
bloom. 
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PLORICULTURAL    NOTICES. 

Nkw  Lantanjls. — ^The  lantana  is  one  of  the  most  beauti* 
fal  summer  blooming  plants,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  as 
great  a  favorite  as  the  verbena,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  the  shape  of  its  flowers.  Greater  variety  of  color  is  only 
wanting  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  bedding- 
plants.  Yet  it  supplies  what  we  do  not  possess  in  the  ver- 
bena, an  abundance  of  bright  yellow  and  orange  tints  which 
add  so  much  to  the  gaiety  of  every  flower  border.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  only  three  or  four  species  or  varieties,  but 
at  the  present  time  we  have  nearly  twenty  and  of  a  great 
number  of  shades  from  white  to  crimson.  Every  year  adds 
to  our  collections,  and  some  of  the  newest  are  very  distinct 
and  beautiful.  We  have  now  in  bloom  four  new  varieties, 
two  of  which  are  much  deeper  colored  than  any  we  have 
yet  had.     We  give  the  names  and  descriptions : — 

Wilhelm  Shule. — Straw  color  with  yellow  eye,  chang- 
ing to  blush. 

Rosea  elegans. — Blush  with  yellow  eye,  changing  to  pink. 

Abbi  Touvre, — Deep  yellow,  changing  to  dark  orange  red. 

Fellowii. — Orange,  changing  to  crimson  red. 

The  lantanas  are  as  readily  raised  from  seed  as  the  verbe- 
na, and  flower  abundantly  the  first  season.  With  care  in  se- 
lecting seeds,  many  new  and  distinct  varieties  will  undoubt- 
edly be  produced. 

New  Fuchsias. — Some  new  and  quite  distinct  fuchsias 
have  recently  been  introduced,  which  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  showy  plant.  Heretofore  there  has  been  too 
much  similarity  in  the  kinds,  but  the  newer  sorts  show  signs 
of  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  French  amateurs, 
who  look  more  for  striking  colors  than  mere  form,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  remarkable  varieties  which  we 
hope  soon  to  see  in  bloom.  Among  the  number  are  some 
with  striped  corollas.  The  English  cultivators  have  also 
raised  some  very  fine  kinds.  We  name  a  few  of  those 
which  have  been  added  to  our  collections  the  present  year : 
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Yentis  de  Medicis,  Volcano  d'Aqua,  Climax  and  Favorite : 
Camelion,  Bellidiflora  fl.  pleno,  Esp^rance,  and  Surprise,  the 
last  four  French  varieties. 

New  Achimenes. — The  following  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  new  Achimenes  now  coming  into  bloom : — ^A.  ama- 
bilis,  Aurora,  elegans,  magnifica,  occellata,  violacea,  and 
picturata. 

365;     Sonebi'lla   e^leoans    Wight.     Elegant  SomcRiLLA. 
(Melastomacece.)    Africa. 

A  itOTe  pluit;  crowing  one  (bot  hich;  with  pink  flowers;  appearing  fn  wtator;  increaaed  by  eoi- 
ttnga;  grown  in  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam.   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4978. 

"  A  most  lovely  Melastomaceous  plant,  rejnarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  singular  among  that 
natural  family  for  the  ternary  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower."  The  leaves  are  handsome,  being  purple  on  the 
under  side,  and  the  petioles  are  blood  red.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear in  terminal  clusters  of  a  bright  pink,  and  bloom  in  the 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Neilgherries,  and  first  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  in  January  last.  (Boi. 
Mag.^  April.) 

366.  Xanthoso^ma  saoittifo^lium  Schott.     Arrow-leaved 

Xanthosoma.     (Aroideae.)    West  Indies. 

A  atore  plant;  growing  six  feet  high;  with  white  flowen;  appearing  in  winter;  increaaad  by 
dlTialon  of  the  roota;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4989. 

A  fine  hothouse  plant  with  the  habit  of  an  Arum,  but 
with  very  large  leaves,  often  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
large  showy  white  flowers  somewhat  resembling  the  Calla, 
but  not  so  open.  In  large  hothouses  where  there  is  plenty 
of  space  it  is  a  noble  plant.     {Bot.  Mag.^  June.) 

367.  Bego^nia  ueracleifo^lia  var.  nigricans  Hook.  Hog- 
weed  Begonia,  blacktsh-leaved  variety.  (Begoniaces.) 
Mexico. 

A  greenhouse  plant;  growing  one  fbot  high,  with  blnah  flowera;  appearing  in  winter;  inoeaaed 
by  cottinga;  grown  in  light,  zich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.»  1857,  pi.  498L 

<'  A  very  handsome  variety,  the  leaves  being  deep  green^ 
blotched  with  a  deeper  and  almost  black  tint  at  the  mai^ins 
of  the  lobes;  the  petioles,  scapes  and  ramifications  of  the 
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flower  stalks  are  tinged  with  red,  the  bracts  are  pale  green, 
the  petals  nearly  white,  and  the  broad  wing  of  the  fruit  is 
rose  colored."  Like  most  of  the  family  it  flowers  in  winter, 
and  its  peculiarly  formed  leaves  and  pretty  flowers  render  it 
a  desirable  species.     (Bot.  Mag,,  May.) 

368.  Bego^nia  Griffi'thii  Hook.     Mr.  Griffith's  Bego- 

nia.    ( BegoniacesB. )     Bootan. 

A  tUrro  plaat,  growinf  one  Ibot  high;  with'  bloih  flowen;  appearing  in  winter;  increased  by 
eattinfs;  grown  in  Ught  rich  aoiL   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4984. 

A  very  beautiful  Begonia,  received  under  the  name  of  B. 
pcta,  but  which  proves  to  be  the  Griffithii.  The  leaves  are 
remarkably  showy,  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  dark  green,  beautifully  variegated,  with  a  broad 
pale  green  line  all  around  near  the  edge,  and  blood  colored 
in  the  centre  and  upon  the  margin ;  the  plant  is  leafless,  and 
the  flower  stems  are  stout,  erect,  and  ornamented  by  a  clus- 
ter of  four  to  six  very  large  blush  colored  flowers.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  species  yet  introduced.     {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

369.  EcHEVE^RiA  CANALicuLA>rA  Hook.   Channeled-leaved 

EcHEVERiA.     (Grassulacece.)    Mexico. 

A  gieenhoaae  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  red  flowen;  appearing  hi  apilng;  Increaaed  by 
enttinga;  grown  in  Ught  aandy  loam  and  leafmoukl.   Bot  Mag.t  1857,  pi.  4986. 

The  Echeverias  are  pretty  plants  similar  to  the  Crassulas, 
with  thick  fleshy  glaucous  leaves,  and  spikes  of  brilliant  col- 
ored flowers.  The  present  species  is  entirely  new.  It  is 
from  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and  flowered  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Eew.  The  flower  stem  is  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  long,  bearing  a  raceme  of  red  flowers,  orange  colored  on 
the  inside,  erect,  and  nearly  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  showy 
plant.     {Bot.  Mc^.f  June.) 

370.  Thunbe'rgia    laurifo^lia    Lindl.      Laurel-leaved 
Thunbergia.     (Acanthaceae.)    Malayan  Peninsula. 

A  itOTe  climber;  crowing  six  1^  high;  with  pale  blue  flowen;  appearing  in  apring;  Increaaed  by 
cutting*;  grown  in  Ught  rich  aolL   Bot  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4965. 

A  new  and  very  striking  species  of  the  well  known 
Thunbei^a,  with  flowers  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  delicate  pale  blue,  with  a  conspicuous  yellowish  eye.    It  is 
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a  rapid-growing  climbing  plant  and  tbe  flowers  appear  in 
terminal  clusters  and  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  by 
Mr.  Ingram  of  the  Frogmore  gardens.  It  flourishes  in  the 
stove,  trained  up  to  the  rafters  or  up  the  back  wall,  but  it 
would  imdoubtedly,  in  our  climate,  grow  freely  turned  oat 
into  the  open  ground  in  summer  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Cobasa.  It  flowers  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  most  decided  acquisition  to  our  climbing  plants. 
{BoL  Mag.,  May.) 

371.  Ga&de^nia    ciTRioDo^RA    Hook.     Orange    Smelliitg 

Gabdenia.     (Rubiaceas.)    Natal. 

A  snmlioaM  ptant;  crowing  two  fret  Ugh;  wHli  wlilla  iowcn;  aypevint  in  winc; 
by  enttingi;  grown  in  Iom,leir  mould  nndnad.   Bot.  Mag.,  18B7,  pL  4987. 

A  deliciously  fragrant  species  of  the  beautiful  Cape 
mine,  producing  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  about  the 
size  of  an  orange  blossom,  and  quite  as  sweet  scented,  from 
whence  its  name.  The  plant  forms  a  spreading  evei^iieen 
shrub,  about  two  feet  high,  with  opposite,  sub-coriaceous, 
eliptical-lanceolate,  acute  leases,  and  copious  axillary  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers.  It  is  an  entirely  new  species  and 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  list  of  fragrant  flowering 
plants.    (B&i.  Mag.j  June.) 

372.  Baflo^NiAWACiEHERiA^NAJEfo/jsscA.    Wagener's  Beoo- 

RiA.    ( Begoniaceas. )    Venezuela. 

A  greenhooM  plantt  growing  one  fbot  higlii  with  wlilte  iowcn;  appeuing  in  spring;  inmnwil 
by  cutiingi:  grown  in  peat  and  leaf  mould.   Hot  Mag  ,  18S7,  pL  4961. 

Another  new  Begonia,  similar  to  some  of  the  older  sorts, 
but  '^remarkable  for  the  white  or  cream  white  cymes  of  two 
petaled  (mostly)  male  flowers,  and  the  pale  green  cymes  of 
five  petaled  (mostly)  female  flowers,  with  their  long  twisted 
lobes  or  branches  of  the  style."  It  has  a  straggling  habit, 
but  is  a  very  free  flowerer  during  the  spring  months.  Dr. 
Klotzsch  has  made  it  a  species  of  a  new  genus  which  he  calls 
Moschkowitzia,  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  it  most  accordant  to 
nature  to  preserve  the  old  genera  Begonia  intact,  and  consid- 
ers the  so^salled  generic  distinctions  merely  as  seotiooal^cfaar- 
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acters.    It  was  sent  from  thfe  Berlin  garden  to  Eew.     {Bot 
M(Mg.,  June.) 

373.  Befa^ria  MatheVsii  FeUding  and  Gardner.     Mb. 

Mathews'  Befaria.     (Ericaceae.)    Pern. 

A  CTeenhoiiM  shrab;  growing  four  flset  high;  with  yellowish  flowen;  appearinc  in  Bpring;  in- 
entmed  by  layers;  grown  in  p«aty  soil.   BoC  Mag.*  1857,  pi.  4961. 

A  pretty  shrub  with  the  habit  of  the  Andromedas,  bearing 
clusters  of  sulphur  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  are  small, 
dark  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath }  they  are  copiously 
produced.  The  plant  has  a  good  habit,  \^ith  reddish  col- 
ored branches.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru 
where  it  was  found  at  a  high  elevation,  and  was  raised  from 
seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Lobb,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Yeitch.    It  is  a  neat  ericaceous  shrub.     (BoL  Mag.,  May.) 

374.  Ctpripe^dium  hersitti^ssimum  Lindl     Villous  Ladt's 

Slipper.     (OrchidesB.)    Java. 

A  store  plant;  growing  one  foot  high;  with  green  and  brown  flowers;  appearing  in  spring;  in- 
creaaed  by  dlTision  of  the  roots;  grown  in  loose  peaty  aoU.   Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pL  4990. 

"  An  extremely  handsome  species "  of  the  Oypripedium, 
allied  to  insigne,  villosum,  &c.,  but  distinct  from  all.  It  has 
very  large  flowers  of  various  tints  of  purple  and  green, 
brighter  and  handsomer  than  any  of  the  species.  Its  growth 
and  treatment  are  the  same  as  that  of  C.  insigne,  and  it 
blooms  in  spring.     {Bot.  Mag,^  June.) 


OUR   ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

bt  the  editor. 

14.     The  Sassafras  Tree.     (Laurus  Sassafras,  L.) 

The  Sassafras,  though  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
indigenous  trees,  seems  to  have  attracted  very  little  attention 
as  an  ornamental  object.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  good  specimen 
out  of  its  native  woods.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  it 
was  early  introduced,  there  are  but  few  fine  trees,  and  Lou- 
don's whole  account  of  it,  in  his  Arboretum^  is  made  up  from 
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Hichaux's,  Bigelow's  and  Nuttall's  works.  It  is,  howerer, 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  indigenous  trees,  equally  attcactiYe 
from  the  glaucous  hue  of  its  various  shaped  leaves  in  spring, 
or  the  gay  tints  of  its  foliage  in  autumn.  To  these  qualities 
may  be  added  its  highly  fragrant  or  camphorated  leaves  and 
bark,  and  its  abundance  of  bright  red  capsules  which  con- 
tain the  seeds. 

The  Sassafras,  (fio.  18,)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distribu- 
ted of  our  American  forest  trees.  From  the  vicinity  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  the  north,  it  extends  to  Lower  Louisiana 
in  the  south ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  to 
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the  remotest  wilds  of  Upper  Louisiana  beyond  the  Missouri 
in  the  west,  embracing  an  extent  in  each  direction  of  more 
than  1800  miles.  It  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  common  trees.  It  grows  on  every  variety  of  land, 
both  dry  and  gravelly  as  well  as  moist  and  fertile,  excepting 
the  pine  barrens  of  the  Southern  States.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, in  all  these  places  attain  its  greatest  perfection ;  this  is 
confined  to  the  fertile  soils,  on  which  it  may  chance  to  grow, 
such  as  form  the  declivities  which  skirt  the  swampe  and 
sustain  thQ  luxuriant  forests  of  Kentucky  and  Teanessee. 
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Ifore  it  reaches  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet  with  a  well  pro^ 
pcMTtioned  and  handsome  head.  Towards  the  north  it  be- 
comes a  smaller  tree,  rising  only  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  frequently  appearing  but  a  large  shmb, 
though  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  measuring  some  specimens  40 
feet  high  and  2  feet  in  diameter ;  but  they  are  rather  rare. 

The  Sassafras  was  introduced  to  Europe  as  long  ago  as 
1633j  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  trees  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  probably  owing  to  the 
medicinal  character  of  its  bark  and  roots.  For  more  than 
200  years  it  has  retained  a  place  among  the  best  European 
pharmacopaeas,  and  at  the  present  time  the  oil  which  is  dis- 
tilled from  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  His- 
torically it  possesses  much  interest,  as  it  has  been  said  to 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  it  was  its  strong  frar 
grance,  smelt  by  Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
vere when  his  men  mutinied,  and  enabled  him  to  convince 
them  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 

The  Sassafras  is  a  rather  slow  growing  tree.  Its  branches 
grow  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  stem,  but  curve  upwards 
at  the  ends.  The  bark  is  of  a  yellowish  green  color.  The 
leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  shape  <m  the  same 
tree,  and  no  two  will  be  found  alike.  They  are  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  alternate,  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  two 
or  three  lobed  and  rounded  at  the  end.  When  young  they 
are  downy  and  of  a  tender  texture,  but  with  age  they 
assume  a  smoother  and  glossy  hue.  The  tree  is  diosceous, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  shape,  bright  red,  with  dark  blue 
seeds.  In  the  aiitumn  the  foliage  passes  through  the  various 
shades  of  delicate  buff,  yellow  or  orange,  and  for  a  short 
time  enliven  our  autumnal  landscape  with  their  gay  and 
beautiful  tints. 

The  Sassafras  is  rather  easily  cultivated  from  the  suckers 
which  spring  up  around  the  roots,  an  objection  which  has  been 
made  against  it  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  trouble,  how- 
ever, of  keeping  them  down  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  In  many  places  it  may  be  planted  where 
•  it  will  assume  the  character  of  a  large  shrub.    The  suckers 
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should  be  carefully  detached  from  the  roots,  and  planted  out 
in  nursery  rows,  where  in  a  year  or  two  they  will  make 
pretty  specimens.  It  may  be  also  propagated  from  seeds, 
but  this  is  a  slow  process,  as  the  seeds  should  lie  in  a  heap 
to  rot  one  year  before  being  planted,  and  frequently  they  do 
not  come  up  till  the  third  year.  Any  good  light  rich  soil  will 
suit  it  admirably,  and  if  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation 
it  will  grow  all  the  more  rapidly  and  soon  attain  a  good  size. 
This  beautiful  tree  has,  in  common  with  others,  been 
neglected.  Let  it  no  longer  be  overlooked  for  exotics  which 
can  hold  no  comparison  with  it  as  an  ornamental  object. 
The  delicate  hue  of  its  glaucous  foliage  in  spring,  its  varied 
and  deep  lobed  leaves,  and  the  rich  coloring  of  their  autum- 
nal tints,  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  every  pleasure 
ground  or  lan&scape  scene. 


General  Itotites* 


Manbtti  Rose  Stock. — I  entirely  agree  with  most  of  Mr.  Rivers' re- 
marks on  the  excellence  and  peculiarities  of  this  stock.  But  I  as  entirely 
disagree  with  him  when  he  would  confine  what  he  designates  the  ^'Folke- 
stone system  of  yearly  removal"  of  roses  to  such  as  aie  planted  on  lig^t 
sandy  soils.  And  how  the  father  of  root  pruning  can  consistently  advocate 
or  even  sanction  any  deviation  from  a  principle  so  beneficial  in  its  results, 
and  so  universal  in  its  application,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  He  may 
contend  that  replanting  is  carrying  root  pruning  to  extremes.  But  I  shall 
show  presently  that  tins  is  by  far  the  most  efficient,  and  (where  plants  stand 
as  close  as  roses  generally  do)  most  economical  method  of  performing  that 
operation.  That  Mr.  Rivers  has  PiUax  roses  on  this  stock  that  have  been 
left  alone  for  years,  and  still  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  I  can  verify ;  but 
this  fiict  does  not  in  the  least  aflfect  the  question,  as  these  may  be  consid- 
ered purely  natural  objects,  and  as  such  best  left  to  themselves.  To  them 
the  knife  is  seldom  applied,  and  the  roots  and  branches  maintain  theur  nat- 
ural proportions.  But  for  dwarf  roses  to  furnish  beds  or  clumps,  where  the 
plants  are  objects  of  the  highest  artificial  culture,  the  knife  is  most  unspar- 
ingly applied,  all  equilibrium  between  the  roots  and  branches  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  necessity  of  its  restoration  renders  root  pruning  indispen- 
sable. I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  the  treatment  demanded  in  these 
eases  must  be  widely  different  and  the  results  of  the  different  systems  will 
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be  best  understood  by  examining  examples  of  each  in  antamn.  In  the  bed 
or  groap  of  onremoved  or  stationary  roses,  if  at  all  in  decent  health,  will  be 
foond  plants  producing  strong,  rampant,  unsightly,  ill-ripened  shoots  that 
have,  (along  with  an  admixture  of  suckers),  ever  since  the  first  bloom  in 
Jane,  disfigured  the  groups,  robbing  the  shoots  destined  to  produce  next 
season's  bloom,  and  reducing  them  to  so  much  worthless  spray.  Now  Mr. 
Rivers  and  the  advocates  of  the  statiohart  system  may  admire  the  shoots 
described  as  so  many  specimens  of  fine  luxuriant  growth — ^to  me  they  can 
never  be  aught  save  so  many  unmistakable  proofb  of  neglected  culture. 
Compare  this  with  a  group  that  has  been  replanted  annually,  and  the  con- 
trast is  remarkable;  here  we  find  no  such  unprofitable  expenditure  of  the 
energies  of  the  plant  as  the  production  of  the  basket  rods  described;  on  the 
contrary,  all  has  tended  to  perfect  a  mass  of  clean,  healthy,  compact,  well- 
ripened  shoots — a  state  of  things  indispensable  to  produce  a  profusion  of 
well-formed  blossoms  on  any  class  of  plants  whatever.  And  after  aU — all 
this  is  attained  by  less  trouble  and  expense  than  is  generally  bestowed  on 
the  stationary  system.  In  beds  or  clumps  (and  to  these  my  culture  has  been 
principally  directed)  what  can  be  more  expeditious  or  simple  than  to  begin 
at  an  end  or  comer,  tbm  over  the  soil  two  or  three  feet,  carefully  remove 
the  roses  with  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  manure  the  thoroughly  broken 
up  soil,  remove  all  appearance  of  suckers  or  buds  from  the  stock,  (and  after 
the  second  year  on  the  Manetti,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has  observed,  these  will  be 
few  indeed) ;  give  the  roots  and  branches  what  pruning  may  be  required, 
plant  deep,  make  what  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  your  plants  the  habit 
or  color  may  suggest,  and  an  operation  upon  which  so  much  depends  is 
complete.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  operator  who  is  anxious  to  succeed 
will  complete  the  operation  as  rapidly  as  doing  it  thoroughly  will  permit, 
and  those  who  damage  the  plants  by  exposure,  through  unnecessary  delay, 
have  no  right  to  expect,  nor  do  they  deserve,  success.— (Gorci.  C%ron.,  1857, 

p.48e.)  

What  is  thx  Hazidsomkst  Flowkrino  Hardt  Shrub  of  July,  after 
the  rose  ?  Some  may  say  the  fuchsia,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  ornament  of 
July ;  others  may  point  to  the  Scarlet  geranium,  but  it  is  tender ;  a  third 
will  possibly  contend  for  the  Berberis  aquifolium ;  and  we  should  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  if  flowers  constituted  the  beauty  of  that  glorious  evergreen ; 
but  it  is  a  fruit,  and  not  a  flower  of  July.  For  ourselves  we  contend,  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  for  Spirea  callosa. 

^'Spirea  callosa!  what  may  that  beP*  cries  some  eager  reader.  '^I 
never  heard  of  such  a  plant  I  know  Spireas,  but  thev  are  not  so  veiy  re- 
markable ;  Spirea  arisfolia  is  now  in  flower,  and  it  is  pretty  enough,  but 
not  at  all  striking;  Spiroa  lindleyana  is  no  doubt  a  finer  thing,  but  it  is 
tender  and  rather  coarse,  and  white-flowered  also ;  but  what  can  Spiroa 
callosa  be  ?  I  never  saw  it  advertised ;  I  don't  see  it  in  the  nursery  cata- 
logues ;  I  have  not  seen  it  in  my  late  visits  to  the  great  nuiseiy  gardens 
near  town.    What  can  it  be  to  be  placed  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  ftme  P'      « 
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That  all  this  10  true  we  have  no  doabt ;  for  SpbnBa  calloea  is  not  a  aov- 
ellgr,  nor  an  exhibition  plant;  nor  a  floristPs  flower.  Its  levies  ana  net 
speckled  and  spotted,  nor  its  flowen  as  red  as  a  peony's,  or  as  big  as  a 
dahlia's.  But  it  is  a  gem  for  all  that,  when  care  is  taken  to  coltiTBte  it 
well 

Imagine  a  shrub  abont  four  feet  high,  and  as  mnch  in  diameter,  most 
gracefully  branching  fiom  the  ground.  Lei  its  slender  shoots  be  didl  red, 
and  its  simple  leaves  a  quiet  green,  such  as  the  meet  fastidioos  artist  woM 
select  for  a  contrast  with  brighter  colon.  Then  let  every  branch  burst  out 
into  spreading  twigs  loaded  with  tiny  flowers  amaged  Hke  those  of  a  Lm- 
mstinus,  but  more  loosely,  the  youngest  dull  red  and  as  large  as  a  pin, 
others  more  grown,  with  a  vivid  crimson  centre^  when  the  gay  petals  am 
preparing  to  burst  their  dingy  calyx,  and  looking  Mke  rabies  in  a  rus^  se^ 
ting.  Such  is  the  infancy  of  Spiina  callosa.  More  mature,  the  ciimson 
petals  begin  to  spread  and  reveal  their  still  more  rosy  centres ;  and  at  kst 
the  ling  of  crimson  stamens  gradually  unfolds  and  forms  a  glowing  halo 
round  the  centre.  Should  the  reader  be  able  to  receive  all  these  things 
npon  his  mind's  eye,  he  will  then  begin  to  know  what  Spiraea  callosa  is  like. 
Though  each  of  these  tiny  flowers  does  not  occupy  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch, 
yet  their  number  most  amply  compensates  for  their  sroallness.  Each  trass 
is  full  two  inches  across,  and  every  branchlet  bears  about  three  such 
trusses,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  fbll  bk>wn,  while  the  side  ones  are 
still  closed  up ;  and  at  least  a  month's  supply  of  flowers  of  all  ages  is  pro- 
Tided  at  the  time  when  the  bush  first,  breaks  into  blossom.  Does  not  a  plant 
.  like  this  deserve  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Flora  Juliana  ? 

Spirsa  callosa  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  inlio* 
duced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  through  Messrs.  Standish  &  Noble.  Its  derives  its 
name  from  the  presence  of  a  small  red  callosity  seated  on  the  end  of  each 
of  the  numerous  notches  that  border  its  leaves.— (Goni  Chrpn^  1657, 
p.  531.)  

Tbs  New  Rosbs. — ^Foremost  among  these  is  the  glorious  General  Jac- 
queminot (H.  P.),  which,  although  perhaps  wanting  a  little  in  doublenesi, 
is  nevertheless  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  retains  its  color  under  bright 
sunlight  even  better  than  G^nt  des  Batailles  itself.  A  &ct  worth  knowing 
in  connection  with  this  variety  is  that  it  comes  orach  moro  doable  on  the 
Manetti  stock  than  on  the  Briar.  Flowers  of  it  in  a  small  clump  in  fimot 
ef  Mr.  Wood's  house,  on  the  Manetti,  were  this  year  as  large  and  full  as 
could  possibly  be  desired.  Whether  or  not  however  this  will  happen  a  sec- 
ond season  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Manetti,  it  may  be  mentioned,  throws 
onusual  vigor  into  the  channing  Tea  rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Of  two  planis 
of  similar  age  and  siae,  turned  out  against  a  wall  hero  on  the  same  day,  d» 
plant  worked  on  the  Manetti  is  now  three  times  as  large  as  that  on  its  own 
roots ;  it  likewiie  produces  blooms  of  immense  siae  with  much  more  saloon 
color  in  them  than  is  commonly  found  in  flowefs  of  this  variety.  The  Ubt 
netti  stock  for  some  kinds  of  rases  is  therefore  a  &vorite  here. 
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Periiapfl  one  of  the  moft  brillifaKt  colored  and  doable  of  all  roses  is  Lord 
Raglan,  a  variety  fast  getting  into  favor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
ftom  seed  saved  from  G^ant  des  Batailles.  Its  blooms  are  very  large  and 
their  color  qaite  dazzling.  In  vigor  it  fkr  snrpasses  its  parent  This  vari- 
ety cannot  fail  long  to  be  a  favorite,  as  it  is  in  all  respects  a  first  class 


Of  varieties  better  known,  bnt  abont  which  too  mnch  can  hardly  be  said,- 
may  be  mentioned  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  crimson,  very  doable,  and 
possessing  a  beautiful  rose  scent ;  Jules  Margottin,  a  sort  like  Baronne  Pre- 
voet,  bat  brighter  in  color,  veiy  double,  and  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloom- 
ing of  roses;  Auguste  Mie,  light  pink;  Madame  de  Cambac^res;  Madame 
Domage,  a  sort  like  Jules  Margottin,  but  lighter,  finely  scented  but  some- 
what inconstant ;  Madame  Andry,  large  and  globular ;  Louise  Odier,  a  very 
hardy,  good  kind ;  Prince  Leon,  double  and  beautiful  in  shape ;  Triomphe 
de  Paris,  purplish  crimson.  Of  veiy  dark  roses,  none  beats  Arthur  de  San- 
salles,  and  for  general  efiect  we  should  not  omit  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  and  the 
Old  Boarbon  Qaeen,  both  of  which  when  planted  in  masses  are  very  strik- 
ing. Of  delicate  pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  none  surpass  Mis.  Rivers  and 
Madame  Vidot,  both  of  which  are  free  flowering  and  truly  beautiful. 

Among  really  new  roses  the  best  are  Adelaide  Fontaine,  a  sort  in  the 
way  of  Louise  Peronny,  bat  larger  and  quite  as  good  in  form ;  Belle  Ange- 
vine,  striped  pale  flesh,  apparently  an  improvement  on  Panache  d'Orleans; 
Cardinal  Patrizzi,  rich  deep  velvety  crimson,  very  dark;  Louise  Magnan,  a 
good  yellow,  tinged  white,  and  Prince  Imperial,  a  kind  with  dark  rose- 
shaded  flowers  of  great  size.  These  are  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Among 
Noisettes,  the  best  are  Madame  Massot,  pale  flesh  and  beautiiiilly  capped ; 
Madame  Schnlz,  shaded  yellow,  and  Triomphe  de  Renqes,  yellow,  very 
doable  and  good. 

General  Simpson  (H.  P.)  is  a  good  rose,  darker  in  color  than  Louise 
Odier,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  General  Pelissier,  a  variety  hi  the  way 
of  William  Jesse,  but  larger  and  with  more  lilac  in  it  Duchess  of  Nor- 
folk, which  was  described  in  a  former  notice  of  this  place,  is  foand  to  make 
a  oaefol  variety  for  pot  culture.— {<%irdl  C9aron^  1857,  p.  519.) 

How  TO  KEEP  Pears  from  Wasps. — ^At  the  end  of  October  and  be- 
ginning of  November,  wajsps  and  bees,  no  longer  having  plums  and  grapes 
to  devour,  attacked  my  late  pears.  Day  after  day  I  found  a  Fondante  de 
Noel,  or  a  Beurr6  Diel,  or  a  Bonchi^tien  de  Rans,  or  a  Doyenn^  d'Hiver 
bored  into.  Rain  got  into  the  holes,  and,  not  being  able  to  escape,  soon 
made  the  fruit  rot,  so  that  I  expected  to  lose  all  my  pears.  But  one  monor 
ing  it  occurred  to  me  to  put  a  pin^h  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  the  holes.  The 
plaster  absorbed  the  moisture,  and  soon  formed  a  hard  crust  which  held  fast 
to  the  flesh  and  stopped  all  further  access  of  water  or  air,  so  that  not  a  sin- 
gle fruit  decayed.— -(i2evue  Hoirticok.) 

The  Ivt-leavsb  Snapdragon. — ^The  walls  and  woodwork  of  the  old 
locks,  on  the  Thames,  are  beautifully  decorated  with  gzoape  of  graceful 
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plants  that  would  altog^tber  form  choice  etadies  for  the  pre-Raphaelike 
painter.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  these  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Snapdiagon, 
(Linaria  cymbaliria),  a  pendent  plant,  with  glossy)  deep  green,  ivy-like 
leaves,  and  quaintly  formed  flowers  of  violet  color,  with  yellow  throat  It 
appears  this  is  not  strictly  an  indigenous  plant;  bat  that  it  was  originaUy 
introduced  from  Italy  into  our  gardens,  from  which  it  has  escaped  and  natu- 
ralized itself  through  the  country,  having  now  become  as  thoroughly  RngliBh 
w  any  family  that  came  in  at  the  Conquest  From  Oxford  to  Teddingtmi 
we  are  continually  meeting  with  the  flowery  festoons  of  this  pretty  plant, 
wherever  old  stonework  is  found  in  proximity  to  the  water ;  we  may  suppoae 
seeds  of  it  have  in  old  times  escaped  from  some  Oxford  garden  washed  bj 
the  Thames,  and,  having  been  carried  downwards  by  the  stream,  were  de- 
posited in  convenient  resting-places  along  the  river's  course.  This  will 
account  for  the  abundance  of  the  plant  on  the  line  of  the  Thames,  while  in 
most  other  districts  it  is  hardly  ever  met  with. — (Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  in  the 
jfre  Journal,  1857.) 


iossip  of  %  Pont|. 


The  Govkrithent  Grkznhouses.— The  city  of  Washington  and  its 
environs  are  everywhere  exhibiting  the  munificence  of  Government  in  the 
erection  of  noble  structures  and  magnificent  achievements  of  engineering 
skill,  and  in  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  public  grounds ; 
but,  in  surveying  the  whole,  the  eye  rests  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  upon  one 
of  these  objects  of  very  dubious  aspect  and  questionable  import.  The 
question  at  once  arises.  What  are  the  Government  greenhouses  for?  For 
what  purpose  is  that  huge  pen  so  conspicuously  set  off  at  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill,  with  a  twenty  feet  border,  filled  with  hollyhocks,  portulaceas,  &c.  ? 
For  what  purpose  does  the  Government  support  an  establishment  for  the 
propagation  of  ''  florists'  flowers,"  and  what  becomes  of  all  the  plants  and 
flowers  propagated  there  from  year  to  year?  Is  this  a  nursery  for  display 
and  for  the  gratification  of  visiters?  If  so,  it  is  wholly  unworthy  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  natioiL  There  are  in  the  country 
hundreds  of  private  collections  vastly  its  superior.  Is  it  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  horticulture  ?  If  this  be  its  purpose,  it  is  a  signal  failure ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  recent  splendid  exhibition  of  the  Washington 
Horticultural  Socie^  the  Government  greenhouses  were  not  represented  by 
a  single  contributiorL  The  plants  of  this  establishment  are  kept  in  fine 
condition  by  the  intelligent  and  skilful  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  and  some  of 
the  choice  specimens  might  have  been  displayed  to  advantage  on  the  tables 
of  the  society.  It  was  commendable  in  the  Government  to  provide  a  green 
and  hot  house  for  the  reception  and  propagation  of  the  plants  sent  home  by 
the  Exploring  Expedition,  but  that  necessi^  has  now  ceased,  and  at  this 
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momeot  there  are  more  rare  and  choice  exotics  by  thousands  in  private 
collections  than  can  be  found  in  the  Government  greenhouses  and  grounds. 
If  there  is  or  should  be  hereafter  occasion  for  the  pibpagation  and  distribu- 
tion of  rare  exotics,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Government  should 
cultivate  florists'  flowers,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  houses  for  camellias, 
roses,  geraniums,  chiysanthemums,  &.c  If,  indeed,  it  is  intended  that  the 
Government  should  go  into  this  business,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
done  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  afibrd  gratification 
and  instruction  to  amateurs,  florists,  and  gardeners  visiting  Washington, 
and  that  there  will  be  employed  a  sufficient  number  of  bouquet-makers  to 
supply  all  the  visiters,  at  least  the  strangers,  with  a  few  flowers  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  vested  rights  which  every  citizen  would  have  in  the  great  Na- 
tional Floral  Museum. — Chas.  G.  Page,  in  the  MtL  inieUigenoer. 

Prof.  Page  asks  some  very  pertinent  questions,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
them  answered.  On  our  part,  we  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  waste  of  the 
public  money,  without  either  credit  to  the  Government  or  the  country.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  establishment  of  experimsntal  oae- 
DEiis  by  our  Horticultural  Societies ;  but  with  the  example  of  the  London 
Hoiticultural  Society  before  them  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  any  of  them  will 
hazard  a  triaL  The  Government,  however,  here  has  an  opportunity  to  aid 
in  this  work  and  do  something  beneficial,  just  in  the  same  way  the  London 
Society  is  now  doing,  viz.,  propagating  and  distributing,  by  lot,  all  the  new 
and  rare  plants  it  can  procure.  Let  all  the  florists'  flowers  be  given  away, 
— not  because  they  are  not  appreciated  and  are  not  worthy  of  culture, — 
but  because  their  room  is  wanted  for  more  valuable  purposes.  Then  let  a 
collector  be  sent  to  California,  to  Oregon,  to  Mexico,  or  South  America,  to 
gather  new  plants,  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  sending  them  to  the  garden  at  Wash- 
ington,  where  they  should  be  reared  and  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  distributed  gratuitously  among  the  prominent  -nurserymen  in  the 
United  States  for  further  dissemination  and  sale.  In  this  way  all  the  mag- 
nificent trees,  the  splendid  plants  and  beautiful  flowers,  with  which  our 
continent  abounds,  will  not  have  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  be  named  and 
then  imported  here  for  sale.  By  such  a  course  Government  would  receive 
the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  plants  throughout  the  country. — Ed. 

The  Osaob  Oeahoe  for  Hedges. — Gol.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  thus  speaks  of  the  Osage  Orange  hedges  in 
the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati,  Ohb: — ^The  finest  Osage  Or- 
ange hedges  we  have  seen  surround  these  grounds ;  planted  and  trained 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernst,  for  about  six  years,  they  are  now  most 
attractive  and  entirely  successfuL  Where  time  and  attention  can  be  given 
to  this  hedge  it  can  be  made  most  attractive  and  useful — but  we  much 
doubt  whether  it  can  be  generally  introduced  among  fkrmers,  who  generally 
have  so  little  time  to  devote  to  the  careful  training  and  rearing  of  the 
hedge — without  which  it  ¥rill  prove  of  little  protection;  and  at  the  best,  it 
must  be  protected  with  aa  enclosure  around  it,  for  several  years,  before  it 
can  be  of  any  avail.— Jbima2^JV*.  Y.  Stale  Jig.  Soc 
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The  Tall  ExHiBmoiis. — The  exhibitioiiB  of  ▼arious  Hoitieoltiinl  So- 
cieties and  State  Aaaociations  take  place  during  this  and  the  next  noDth. 
We  annex  a  list  of  some  of  those  which  are  likely  to  aifixd  a  genenl  inter- 
est to  cnltivaton  in  all  parts  of  the  coontiy : — 

The  MatmhuseUg  BarHeuUvnd  will  hold  its  29th  annual  exhibitkm  on 
the  22,  23, 34  and  25  of  September,  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston. 

The  JVev  York  BfrtieuUural  will  hold  its  fall  exhibition  in  New  Yori^  at 
Niblo's  Saloon,  on  the  29  and  30  of  September,  and  Oct  1. 

T%t  Brooklyn  Horliaditand  will  hold  its  annual  show  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
on  the  16  And  17  of  September. 

The  Jbaimean  InstUuU  will  open  its  29th  annual  fair  at  the  Ciystal  Pal- 
ace.  New  Vork,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  15,  and  continue  for  a  month  or  longer. 

T%t  Albany  Counhf  JgHadiurtd  wiU  hold  its  fiflh  annual  fair  at  the 
Washington  Parade  Ground,  in  Albany,  on  the  15, 16  and  17  of  September. 

The  BUnoU  SUde  AgneuUwal  will  bold  its  fifth  annual  &ir  at  Peoria,  oo 
the  21,  22, 23  and  24  of  September. 

The  Midagan  SUde  AgrietiUural  will  hold  its  ninth  annual  fair  at  Detroit, 
on  the  29  and  30  of  September,  and  1  and  2  of  October. 

The  J^ew  York  SUOe  .^neuUund  wHl  hold  its  17th  annual  fair  at  Bafik), 
on  the  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  October  next 

The  Ohio  SUdt  Board  of  AgrieuUurt  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  fidr  at 
Cincinnati,  on  the  15, 16  and  17  of  September. 

T%t  Tompkins  Counhf  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  will  hold  its  ISdi 
fair  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23, 24  and  25  of  September. 

The  MassadiMseUB  SUde  AgrieuUural  will  hold  its  fair  in  Boston,  on  the 
21, 22, 23  and  24  of  October  next 

J%t  Fhtii  Grovoer$  of  WedamJSTew  York  will  hold  an  exhibition  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  on  the  18  and  19  of  September. 

The  Ohio  Ponu>logieal  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  session  at  Cincinnati, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  and  continue  three  or  four  days. 

The  New  Rose  IsabeuiA  Geat. — ^In  your  last,  the  remaik  is  made 
that  I  ^  had  not  mentioned  Isabella  Gray  among  American  seedlingB."  In 
one  of  my  recent  communications  (p.  130)  I  speak  of  this  rose  as  *^  being 
preferred  here  in  Washington  to  the  celebrated  Augusta  Rose.**  Last  year 
it  bloomed  finely  in  our  gardens,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  as  it  was 
so  widely  distributed  here  at  the  time  of  my  writing,  I  mentioned  it  rather 
incidentally. — Your$f  Chas.  G.  PAeE. 


Passac^tts  Jiodiailtnral  Sooet^. 

Salurdeafi  Auguil  1, 1857. — ^An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  «i> 
held  to-day— the  President  in  the  chaur. 
A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  officeis  fiv  the 
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ensuing  jenr^  consisting  of  Messrs.  Stickney,  F.  Burr,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Austin, 

B.  Harrington,  an4  F.  Winship.    Adjourned  two  weeks  to  Aug.  15. 
ExhibiietL    Flowers  :  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  gloxinias,  achimenes,  roses, 

▼erbenas,  &c.  Cut  flowers  in  variety  from  F.  Winship,  P.  Barnes,  C. 
Copeland,  J.  Nugent,  Mrs.  Richardson,  J.  McTear,  Miss  RusseU,  A.  C. 
Kenrick,  S.  Sweetser,  J.  Murray,  T.  G.  Whytal,  A.  Bowditch  dt  Son, 
J.  W.  Foster  and  others. 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  J.  Murray,  C.  Copeland,  F.  Winship,  and  J.  Breck  Sl  Son,  for  cut 
flowers,  $2  each. 

To  Mrs.  Richardson,  Miss  Russell,  A.  C.  Kenrick,  J.  Nugent,  J.  Mc- 
Tear, T.  G.  Whytal,  and  A.  Bowditch  Sl  Son,  $1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  Geo.  Wilson,  Cherry  currants,  extra  fine ;  also,  Victoria 
and  White  Dutch.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  Early  Harvest  apples,  Dorchester 
blackberries,  and  Victoria  and  Red  Dutch  currants,  extra.  Dorchester 
blackberries  from  L.  Jennings,  G.  Merriam,  J.  Nugent,  and  J.  McTear. 
From  L:  Kinsley,  grapes.  From  O.  Bennet,  fine  peaches.  From  H.  Van- 
dine,  Doyenn^  d'Ete  pears.  From  F.  Dana,  currants.  From  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
peaches. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  Bowker,  Bishop  and  other  grapes,  and  Brown  Turkey 
figs. 

,^.  QUu^EMbUed,  Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Lant&na  Abb6 
Touvre,  rosea  elegans,  Wilhelm  Shule'and  Fellowu,  dahlias  and  phloxes. 
From  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  phloxes,  gladiolus,  &c.  Cut  flowers  in  variety  were 
also  sent  by  J.  Murray,  Jona.  French,  Barnes  and  Washburn,  G.  G.  Hub- 
bard, J.  Nugent,  £.  Stone,  C.  Copeland,  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  F.  Winship,  J. 
W.  Foster,  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  and  others. 

premiums  awarded. 

BiLSAMs. — For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  and  Son,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  fjU. 

Fruit:  From  B.  Harrington,  Williams  apples.  From  Messrs.  Burr, 
Red  Astrachan  apples,  fine.  From  J.  W.  Foster,  currants,  Dorchester 
blackberries,  and  Early  Harvest  apples.  From  G.  Merriam,  Dorchester 
blackberries,  fine.    From  J.  Nugent,  Dorchester  blackberries,  extra.   From 

C.  S.  Holbrook,  peaches,  very  large  and  fine.  From  H.  Vandine,  three 
var.  plums,  pears,  and  Dorchester  blackberries.  From  F.  Dana,  Red  As- 
trachan apples.    From  J.  B.  Moore,  Dorchester  blackberries. 

Aug,  isik. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Ad.  Gage,  West  Cambridge ;  E.  A.  Ward,  Cambridge ;  R.  S.  Martin, 
Boston;  G.  R.  Sampson  and  I.Sargent,  Brookline,  were  admitted  members. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  Aug.  22. 

EMbiUd. — ^Flowers  :  From  the  Botanic  Garden,  Dioscorea  pandurllta, 
Crinum  americanum,  and  other  rare  shrubs  and  plants.  From  J.  Breck  &, 
Co.,  fine  phloxes  and  a  great  display  of  annuals.  From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  40 
var.  of  phloxes,  including  the  following :  M.  Rical,  Laurent  de  St  Cyr, 
Jeane  Rouillard,  Mad.  Corbay,  Mad.  Milleret,  Madame  Basseville,  Mad.  de 
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Vatry,  Carmarina,  rabra  saperba,  M.  Haidy,  Gem,  Florence,  &e.,  and  sev- 
eral seedlingrs.  Annuals  and  other  flowers  were  contributed  by  J.  Nugent, 
C.  Copeland,  J.  Murray,  Barnes  &  Washburn,  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  T.  G. 
Whyta),  P.  Winship,  E.  A.  Story,  J.  W,  Poster,  Miss  RuaseU,  B.  Harring- 
ton, and  others. 

AWABn   OP  PRBirfI7M8  AlfD  ORATUfTIBS. 

Phloxes. — Por  the  best,  to  J.  Breck  &.  Son,  $5. 
Por  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $4. 
Por  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $3. 

FETHiriAS. — Por  the  best  collection,  to  Barnes  and  Washburn,  $4. 
Por  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 
Por  the  third  best,  to  P.  Winship,  $2. 

AifnuALS.— Por  the  best  display,  to  Barnes  &  Washburn,  #6. 
Por  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $4. 
Por  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $3. 

Gratuities. — To  P.  Winship,  for  annuals,  tg.  To  C.  Copeland,  for 
display,  $3.  To  J.  Murray,  for  annuals,  $2.  To  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  for  native  plants,  $2. 

PauiT :  Prom  Messrs.  Burr,  Red  Astrachan  apples.  Prom  J.  W.  Pos- 
ter, Early  Bough,  Sops  of  Wine,  and  Early  Harvest  apples,  and  Dorchester 
blackberries.  Prom  G.  B.  Cutter,  Williams  apples  and  Dorchester  black- 
berries. Prom  B.  Harrington,  Williams  apples.  Prom  G.  Merriam,  Dor- 
chester and  Lawton  blackberries.  Prom  £.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  peaches.  Proni 
W.  W.  Wheildon,  Sops  of  Wine  and  Early  Bough  apples. 

Prom  Hovey  &  Co.,  Supreme  de  Quimper  pears.  Prom  P.  Marsh,  Sops 
of  Wine  and  a  seedling  sweet  apple.  From  J.  P.  Allen,  a  fine  bunch  of 
Bishop  grapes,  weighing  21-2  pounds.  Prom  Dr.  E.  Wight,  Bloodgood 
pears.  Prom  S.  W.  Powle,  Myrobalan  plums.  From  J.  B.  Moore,  Capt 
Austin,  and  J.  Nugent,  Dorchester  blackberries.  Prom  H.  Vandine,  plums, 
pears  and  apples. 

Aug.  QQcL — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day— -die 
President  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  President,  J.  S.  Cabot,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents French,  Newhall  and  Richards,  declining  to  be  candidates  for  office 
another  year. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  placed  upon  the  table  a  printed 
list  of  the  officers  nominated  by  them  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Adjourned  two  weeks  to  Aug.  29th. 

ExhtbUetL—FLOwKua :  Prom  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  one  hundred  varieties  of 
phloxes,  including  some  new  and  fine  sorts.  Prom  Hovey  &,  Co.,  twelve 
varieties  of  new  phloxes,  among  which  were  La  Candeur,  fine  white.  Mad. 
Adelbert  de  Beaumont,  Mad.  Gerandeau,  Mad.  Aguilion,  &.C.,  and  two  rare 
seedlings,  very  beautiful.  Prom  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  fine  seedling  gloxinias, 
a  seedling  phlox  called  Mrs.  Partington,  and  other  flowers.  Cut  flowers  in 
variety  from  C.  Copeland,  J.  Murray,  W.  H.  Spooner,  Jr.,  Barnes  & 
Washburn,  C.  Newhall,  J.  Nugent,  P.  Winship,  C.  J.  Hendee,  E.  A.  Story, 
B.  Harrington,  and  others. 
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ORATUITIES  AWARDED. 

To  J.  Breck  &  Sod,  for  fine  phloxes,  $3. 

To  C.  Copeland,  J.  Nugent,  Barnes  &  Washbnm,  F.  Winship,  and  J. 
Murray,  for  displays,  $1  each. 

Fruit  :  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Summer  St.  Germain,  Passans  dn  Portugal, 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Winship's  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  Bell,  Gustin's  Sum- 
mer, Espadonne,  and  Supreme  de  Quimper  pears — ^the  latter  fine ;  also. 
Bough  apples.  Frotn  G.  Merriam,  Dorchester  and  Lawton  blackberries ; 
these  two  kinds  were  tested  in  full  committee,  and  there  seemed  but  one 
opinion  as  to  quality — and  that  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Dorchester. 
The  committee  design  to  call  it  hereafter  by  this  name,  as  it  originated  in 
that  town. 

From  E.  Brown,  Bloodgood  and  Jargonelle  pears.  From  £.  S.  Rand,  Jr., 
peaches.  From  C.  A.  Easterbrook,  Williams  apples.  From  F.  Dana,  seed- 
ling pears  No.  2.  From  W.  W.  Wheildon,  Summer  Pearmain  and  River 
apples.  From  B.  Harrington,  Sops  of  Wine  apples.  From  J.  Nugent, 
Dorchester  blackberries,  extra  fine.  From  S.  W.  Fowle,  plums,  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Chickasaw — a  great  bearer  and  handsome  but  poor 
quality.  From  C.  Newhall,  grapes.  From  H.  Vandine,  fine  plums  and 
Bloodgood  pears. 

Aug.  29<A.'  ExMhiittL  Flowers  :  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  A.  Bowditch 
Si  Son,  Barnes  &.  Washburn,  Hovey  &.  Co.,  Jona.  French,  J.  Nugent,  and 
T.  G.  Whytal,  verbenas  for  premium.  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  gloxinias 
and  cut  flowers  in  variety. 

From  Hovey  &.  Co.,  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  phloxes,  among 
them  several  new  ones  not  before  exhibited ;  also  dahlias,  among  which 
were  La  Defi,  Jules  Biame,  Polichinello,  Jaguarita  and  other  new  ones ; 
and  nine  seedling  Japan  lilies.  Flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  F.  Win- 
ship,  J.  Nugent,  y  Murray,  Breck  &  Son,  W.  H.  Spooner,  Jr.,  C.  Copeland, 
and  others.    Seedling  phloxes  by  S.  Walker,  some  of  them  fine. 

AWARD   OF   PREMIUMS  AlfD   GRATUITIES. 

Verbenas. — For  the  best  display,  to  Bowditch  &  Son,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Barnes  &.  Washburn,  $2. 
For  the  best  new  seedling,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  a  white,  the  Society's 

silver  medal. 
Gratuities.— To  T.  G.  Whytal,  for  blue  seedling,  $1. 
To  Jona.  French,  for  seedlings,  $2. 
To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Japan  lilies,  $2. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  Barnes  &  Washburn,  and  T.  G.  Whytal,  $1  each 
for  verbenas. 
Fruit  :  From  G.  B.  Cutter,  G.  Hyde,  J.  A.  Eastabrook,  B.  Harrington, 
and  Mrs.  L.  Spalding,  Williams  apples,  very  fine.  From  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
very  fine  Syrian  and  other  grapes.  From  H.  Vandine,  Ives'  Seedling  and 
other  plums ;  also,  Beurr6  Gifiard,  Muskingum,  Roetiezer,  and  Sweet  Jar- 
gonelle pears.  From  K  Brown,  fine  Bloodgood  pears.  From  A.  D.  Web- 
ber, Rostiezer  pears. 
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From  Ho?ey  &  Co.,  Siuniner  Francrealf  BoBton,  Sammer  St  Gennftin, 
Winship'B  Seedling,  Gustin's  Summer,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  mud  Julienne 
pears.    Peaches  from  Dr.  Darfee. 


Death  op  the  Hon.  Lewis  Saton. — ^We  have  been  pained  to  learn, 
just  on  the  eve  of  issuing  this  number,  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Eaton, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of* August,  in  his  e9th  year.  Mr.  Eaton  had 
for  a  long  time  been  a  zealous  lover  of  Pomology,  and  from  the*  deep  inter- 
est  which  he  felt  in  its  behalf  was  instrumental  in  esctending  the  taste  for 
fine  fruits  in  and  around  Bufialo.  He  had  a  large  and  fine  collection  of 
fruits.  Through  the  labors  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  B.  Eaton,  our  correspondent 
and  friend,  the  public  have  from  time  to  time  been  favored  with  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  his  father's  trees,  which  has  aided  in  making  betta 
known  many  fine  fruits.  A  writer  in  the  Buffalo  Cotuitr  says: — **  It  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  few  men  to  be  more  extensively  known,  or  more 
generally  respected,  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  For  years  he  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  public  eye,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the 
,  public  confidence.  In  early  life  he  was  a  sagacious,  active,  and  influential 
politician,  and  commanded  in  his  native  county  a  large  and  enviable  politi- 
cal pq,wer.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  withdrawn,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  active  politics,  and  devoted  his  time  to  his  own  private  business.  In 
his  friendships  he  was  ardent  and  sincere,  and  never  failed  in  manifesting 
the  fidelity  of  that  friendship,  when  •occasion  presented  itself,  to  render  a 
friend  '*  some  service."  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  success  in  winning  them  to  his  views,  when  called  upon  to  exert  that 
influence  either  in  his  own  behalf,  or  for  those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
Whatever  enterprise  engaged  his  attention,  he  gave  to  it  his  untiring  ener- 
gies ;  and  when  industry  and  perseverance  could  secure  success,  he  nurely 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  he  aimed  at  He  was  a  kind 
and  devoted  husband,  and  an  indulgent  and  afifectionate  father.  His  loss 
to  his  family  will  be  deeply  felt — ^indeed,  it  is  irreparable." 


jortiniltnrHl  Operations 


FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  summer  just  passed  has  been  one  of  the  coolest  we  have  experienced 
for  some  years.    On  no  day  has  the  thermometer  exceeded  93^,  and  only 
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on  five  or  six  days  has  it  reached  as  high  as  90°.  There  has  been  an 
unnsual  number  of  cloudy,  showery,  and  rainy  days,  and  more  than  the 
average  of  rain.  Nothing  has  suffered  from  drought  this  year,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  quantity  of  moist  weather  has  over-saturated  low  and  damp 
localities  not  well  drained.  Fruits  generally  look  well,  though  they  are 
considerally  later  than  usual.  Grapes  have  mildewed  in  many  places,  and 
from  present  appearances  such  late  kinds,  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  will 
scarcely  ripen,  unless  a  warm  and  dry  September  succeeds. 

Grape  Vines,  in  houses  intended  for  very  early  crops,  should  now  be 
set  to  work.  Close  up  the  house,  syringe  often,  and  allow  the  rains  to  re- 
fresh the  borders  if  they  have  been  kept  dry ;  if  cold  nights  occur,  kindle 
light  fires  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will 
now  have  ripened  their  wood,  and  may  be  partially  pruned  and  divested  of 
a  portion  of  their  ripest  leaves  in  order  to  admit  light  to  the  plants,  as  they 
will  soon  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  be 
ripening  their  crop  this  month,  though  somewhat  later  than  usual.  With- 
hold water  as  they  advance  to  maturity,  and  keep  the  house  well  aired  both 
night  and  day  in  fine  weather. 

Strawberry  Beds  may  be  made  all  this  month,  after  which  it  will  be  too 
late.  Keep  old  beds  clear  of  weeds,  and  clip  the  runners  if  extending  too 
rapidly ;  it  will  strengthen  the  plants  that  remain. 

Pear  Trees  may  be  yet  pruned,  stopping  the  late  growth  being  often 
necessary,  but  more  particularly  so  this  moist  season. 

Frdit  should  be  gathered  in  due  season,  particularly  pears,  and  ripened 
in  the  house. 

Insects  require  constant  attention.  The  autumn  caterpillars  are  veiy 
numerous  this  year,  and,  if  not  checked  early,  will  overrun  a  whole  tree  in 
a  few  days. 

FLOWER  department. 

The  month  of  September  is  the  time  to  see  that  all  is  right  throughout 
the  houses.  If  painting  or  glazing  is  required,  or  the  flues  or  hot  water 
pipes  are  out  of  order,  this  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it,  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  when  cool  nights  set  in.  Usually  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  more 
tender  plants  out  after  the  20th  of  the  month,  though  frosts  may  hold  off 
later.  If  not  housed  early  the  cool  weather  gives  the  plants  a  check  which 
it  will  take  some  time  to  recover  from. 

Camellias  should  be  put  in  order  for  removing  to  the  house.  If  the 
foliage  is  unclean,  syringe  it  well  or  wash  with  a  sponge ;  top  dress  the 
plants  if  they  require  it 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  will  now  be  growing  well,  and  should  have 
liberal  supplies  of  water  and  occasionally  liquid  manure.  All  the  fine 
specimene^hould  be  removed  to  the  house  before  heavy  firosts.  Plants 
turned  out  into  the  open  ground  should  be  taken  up  and  potted. 

Azaleas  suffer  from  the  late  rains,  and  should  be  removed  indoors  early. 

Cinerarias  should  have  another  shift  into  larger  pots  and  be  kept  in  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains. 
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Calceolarias,  sown  last  month,  should  now  be  removed  to  pots  and 
have  the  protection  of  a  frame. 

Chinese  Primroses  will  need  another  shift  this  month. 

Pelargonium  cuttings,  put  in  at  the  end  of  Jnly  or  beginning  of  Angnst, 
will  now  be  well  rooted  and  should  be  potted.  Shelter  in  a  frame  till  well 
established,  when  they  should  have  an  airy  place  in  the  greenhouse. 

Monthly  Carnations,  intended  for  winter  blooming,  should  be  made 
ready  for  removal  to  the  house. 

Verbenas  for  winter  blooming  should  have  a  good  place  in  a  fFame, 
plunged  in  tan,  and  protected  from  cold  rains. 

*  Roses,  growing  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  potted  the  last  of  the 
month  if  wanted  for  early  blooming. 

Fuchsias,  done  blooming,  should  be  placed  away  under  the  stage  during 
winter. 

Cuttings  of  Petunias,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  for  a 
spring  stock,  should  now  be  put  in. 

Hothouse  Plants  of  all  kinds  should  be  removed  in  doors  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  cool,  or  they  receive  a  check  which  greatly  injures 
them. 

Nbafolitan  Violets  should  be  potted  this  month. 

Nemophila  seeds  for  winter  blooming  should  be  planted  immediately. 

Heliotropes  should  have  the  protection  of  a  frame  on  cool  nights. 

PLOWER  GAROEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

A  continuation  of  wet  weather  has  increased  the  labors  in  this  departs 
ment  Weeds  grow  apace,  and  lawns  look  as  fresh  as  spring.  The  bor- 
ders need  frequent  hoeing  and  raking,  and  the  lawns  and  grass  edgings 
repeated  cutting.  See  that  neatness  and  order  prevail  everywhere,  and 
improve  every  opportunity  to  perform  the  work,  not  seeking  an  ezcose  for 
neglect  that  the  weather  is  unfavorable. 

Dahlias  should  be  kept  tied  up  to  stakes,  as  one  of  our  September  gales 
might  make  sad  havoc  with  them  if  this  was  neglected. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  taken  up  and  set  out  in  beds, 
where  they  can  have  the  protection  of  a  frame. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  planted  out  in  frames  this  month. 

Lilies  of  various  kinds  may  be  taken  up  and  reset 

PiBONiES  may  be  transplanted  now. 

Evergreens  of  all  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  this  month ;  it  is  as 
good  a  time  as  the  spring. 

Hollyhock  seeds  may  be  planted,  if  not  already  done. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  most  kinds  may  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset 
this  month. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Prepare  ground  for  planting  in  October  or  November,  and  forward  all 
work  which  can  be  done  at  this  season. 


Siana  Grape  Vines. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sole,  100  fine  strong  plants  of  this  superior  new  Grape,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  in  pols.    Also, 

ONE  THOUSAND  FINE  GRAPE  VINES, 

of  all  the  popular  and  choice  sorts,  suitable  for  vineries  or  cold  grape 

houses. 

Vines  properly  and  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 

THE  LAWTON  BLACKBERRY. 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Have  the  pleasure  of  informing  their  friends  and  amateur  cultivators, 
that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents  by  W.  Lawton,  Esq.,  New  Ro- 
.  chelle,  N.  Y.,  for  the  sale  of  the  genuine  plants  direct  from  his  garden,  of 
this  new  and  superior  variety. 

Fine  strong  plants  will  be  ready  for  sale  early  in  October,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices : — 

$3  per  dozen  plants. 
5  for  twenty-five  plants. 
10  for  fifty. 
18  per  hundred. 
Safely  packed  in  the  best  manner  for  safe  transportation  to  any  part  of 
the  country.     All  orders  executed  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. April  1. 

The  Chinese_Sugar  Cane. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 
No.    7    M er chants   Row,    Boston, 

HtLve  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
und  valuable  plant,  which  seems  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
umong  our  agricultural  products.  From  experiments  already  made,  it 
jitppeajs  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  country,  and  flourishes  wherever 
Indian  com  will  grow.  Besides  its  importance  as  yielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  profitablv  converted  into 
Jjyrap  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fbdder,  the  yield  to 
tbe  acre  being  very  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVEY  &  CO. 


Briuckle's  Orange  Raspberry. 

£jO  VEY  &  CO.  offer  for  sale,  a  fine  stock  of  this  new  prolific  and  ex- 
cellent Raspberry,  all  strong  canes,  at  the  low  price  of  $2  per  dozen^  or 
015  per  100.  April  1. 

liilichaTix's  and  Nuttall's  Sylva. 


r»ne  copy  for  sale  of  this  sj)lendid  Work  on  Trees,  with  two  hundred 
cO^ed  pfsitea.  6  vols.  Price  #62.    For  sale  by        HOVEY  &  CO.^ 
April  1. 
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A    CHAPTER    ON    TRENCHING. 

Although  we  make  such  frequent  use  of  the  word 
trenching,  in  treating  upon  the  improvement  or  preparation 
of  ground  and  the  growth  of  shrubs,  flowers  or  vegetables, 
it  has  occurred  to  us  that  its  meaning  may  not  be  fully  un- 
derstood by  all  who  would  wish  to  become  successful  culti- 
vators. Gardeners  and  professional  men  need  not  be  told 
what  the  operation  of  trenching  is,  as  they  are  familiar  with 
it  from  early  life,  and  know  the  benefits  which  result  from 
it ;  in  fact  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  in  all  good  gar- 
dening, and  is  one  of  the  operations  they  are  earliest  made 
acquainted  with,  and  one  which  they  perform  over  and  over 
again,  whenever  new  ground  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
or  old  gardens  resuscitated  and  improved. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  individuals  who  are  yearly  becom- 
ing interested  in  gardening  and  who  are  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing good  cultivators,  who  are  neither  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  authors,  nor  have  any  practical  knowl- 
edge of  what  good  cultivation  consists ;  who  do  not  under- 
stand in  what  the  operation  of  trenching  consists,  and  are 
completely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  process  by  which  it 
is  accomplished,  or  its  importance  when  completed.  As  it 
is  our  province  to  aid  this  class  of  readers  we  have  thought 
a  short  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  explanation  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  proceeding,  would  not  be  without  its 
value,  and  possibly  lead  to  its  more  general  adoption  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  its  necessity  whenever  great  results 
are  expected. 

If  we  should  say  that  not  one  garden  in  five  hundred  has 
ever  been  trenched,  we  should  probably  be  very  safe  in  our 
estimate.  In  fact,  we  have,  in  the  course  of  an  extensive 
observation  of  several  years,  never  seen  but  very  few  grounds 
which  have  been  thoroughly  trenched,  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word.    From  the  mistaken  notion  of  many  who  think 
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they  understand  in  what  the  operation  consists,  the  soil  is 
often  only  dug  over  twice  the  ordinary  depth,  and  this  is 
frequently  called  trenching.  The  great  fear  which  too  many 
individuals  have  that  the  turning  up  of  a  little  of  the  subsoil 
will  ruin  a  garden,  has  prevented  them  doing  anything  more 
than  turning  over  or  digging  up  the  surface,  without  pene- 
trating below  the  loam  which  overlays  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or 
clayey  substratum.  They  seem  to  think  that  nature  is  only 
to  be  followed  and  not  assisted,  though  the  products  which 
they  are  to  raise  upon  the  soil  are  as  different  from  what 
nature  supplies  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  He  who  ex- 
pects that  a  Beurre  Diel  pear  will  thrive  where  a  wilding 
will  almost  break  down  beneath  its  weight  of  perfect  fruit, 
or  imagines  he  can  raise  strawberries  of  the  largest  size 
where  our  wild  berries  grow  in  profusion,  is  simply  greatly 
mistaken,'  and  if  he  does  not  believe  it  at  first,  he  will  find, 
to  his  great  disappointment  and  cost,  that  it  is  so  in  the  end. 
Nearly  all  our  finest  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  the 
result  of  long  amelioration,  under  the  highest  system  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  most  skilful  professional  men,  and  to  retain 
these  in  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  arrived,  the  same 
extraordinary  efforts  must  be  continued,  or  failure  will  be 
the  result.  Such  being  without  doubt  the  tendency  of  ordi- 
nary cultivation,  it  i^  all  important  that,  knowing  wherein 
failure  cousists,  we  should  strive  to  avoid  it,  and  achieve 
success. 

It  is  the  common  remark,  even  among  intelligent  men, 
that  their  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops ; 
that  it  is  too  light  or  too  heavy,  too  sandy  or  too  clayey ; 
that  this  fruit  or  €hat  fruit  will  not  succeed ;  and,  without 
making  any  attempt  at  overcoming  these  difficulties,  they 
sit  down  discouraged  in  their  efforts,  firmly  believing  they 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  their  grounds,  and 
that  there  is  no  means  of  improvement.  Our  personal  ex- 
perience  recalls  to  us  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  where 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  render 
their  labors  successful.  In  every  case  where  our  advice  has 
been  followed,  these  discouragements  have  melted  away  be- 
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fore  the  successful  application  of  the  spade,  the  pickaxe,  and' 
liberal  manuring.  Trench,  Trench,  Trench,  is  the  motto, 
especially  for  our  New  England  soil — and  it  is  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  what  this  is,  that  our  present  article  is  an 
explanation.  i 

With  these  remarks,  in  connection  with  what  we  have 
said  before  in  regard  to  thorough  cultivation,  we  proceed  to 
detail  the  operation  of  trenching  ground  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner. 

The  object  of  all  trenching  being  to  increase  the  depth,  of 
soil,  and  supply  a  reservoir  of  moisture,  this  deeper  it  is  dug, 
provided  the  subsoil  will  admit  of  jt,  the  better.  In  a  stiff, 
clayey  subsoil,  with  only  a  moderate  covering  of  strong 
loam,  or  in  a  soil  underlaid  with  a  hungry  sand  or  gravel,  it 
would  be  impossible,  only  by  the  addition  of  considerable 
quantities  of  sand  to  one,  and  clay  to  the  other,  to  trench 
more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet.  But  where  the  sur- 
face soil  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  it  may  be 
trenched  three  and  a  half  feet,  no  matter  what  the  substra- 
tum may  be.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  two  and  a  half 
feet  may  be  considered  an  average  depth,  which  will  answer 
very  well  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Where  there  is  one  soil 
that  will  admit  of  a  greater  depth,  there  are  ten  which  will 
not  do  so.  , 

When  land  intended  for  trenching  is  fixed  upon,  the  work 
may  be  proceeded  with  at  any  seateon,  provided  the  earth  is 
not  too  wet ;  the  best  guide  to  its  proper  condition  is,  when, 
by  digging  of  it  up,  it  will  fall  to  pieces  readily,  and  not 
adhere  in  one  solid  mass  or  clog;  especially  in  clayey  soils 
should  a  dry  time  be  taken,  otherwise  the  ground  will  be 
left  in  a  coarse,  lumpy  condition,  very  unfavorable  for  culti- 
vation. Sandy  soils  are  dry  enough  at  any  time,  unless 
during  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

First  mark  out  the  ground  with  proper  stakes,  just  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  digging.  Commence  on  one  side  of  the 
plot  by  taking  out  by  a  line  a  trench  three  feet  wide,  and  of 
the  desirable  depth,  whether  two  and  a  half  or  more  feet ; 
wheel  this  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground,  where  it  will 
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be  wanted  to  fill  the  last  trench  and  finish  the  work.  Next 
mark  out  by  a  line  another  trench,  of  the  exact  width  of  the 
first.  Then  commence  by  taking  off  the  top  spit  or  spade 
depth,  and  throw  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  vacant  trench ; 
return  back  with  another  spit,  which  should  be  thrown  on 
the  top  of  the  first.  The  next  spit  should  be  thrown  on  the 
top  of  the  last,  and  so  proceed  till  the  trench  is  cleared  out 
just  two  and  a  half  feet,  making  the  bottom  perfectly  level, 
that  no  water  may  lay  on  the  inequalities  of  surface.  In 
'this  way  mark  out  trench  after  trench  till  the  work  is  done, 
finishing  off  with  the  soil  wheeled  from  the  first  trench  for 
that  purpose.  The  work  is  then  completed  and  ready  for 
manuring  and  planting. 

This  is  plain  trenching.  But  if  the  soil  is  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  intended  for  fruit  trees,  or  indeed  any  heavy 
crop,  manure  should  be  liberally  worked  in  as  the  trenching 
proceeds.  To  do  this  effectually  after  the  first  spit  is  thrown 
into  the  open  trench,  a  good  layer  of  manure,  say  of  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  should  be  spaded  in.  After  the  next  spit 
is  thrown  off,  another  layer  of  manure  should  be  added  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  every  spit  or  spade  depth  a  layer 
of  manure  of  greater  or  less  quantity  should  be  dug  in  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  It  will  then  be  in  fit  order  to 
grow  any  crop  in  the  highest  condition.  For  fruit  trees,  or 
any  permanent  crop  which  is  to  occupy  the  ground  for 
years,  this  is  the  way  of  performing  good  trenching.  But  for 
vegetables  or  temporary  crops  the  successive  mode  of  trench* 
ing  is  considered  by  many  practical  men  the  best ;  it  is 
effected  ixi  this  way,  which  we  copy  from  an  old  author, 
and  one  of  the  best  gardeners  England  has  produced  : — 

"  Trench  three  spits  deep,  by  which  the  bottom  and  top 
are  reversed,  and  the  middle  remains  in  the  middle :  take 
three  crops  off  this  surface,  and  then  trench  two  spits,  by 
which  the  top  becomes  the  middle  and  the  middle  the  top  ; 
and  take  also  three  crops  off  the  surface,  and  then  trench 
three  spits,  by  which  that  which  was  last  the  middle  and 
now  the  top,  becomes  the  bottom,  and  that  which  is  now 
the  bottom  and  was  the  surface  at  first,  now  l]%comes  the 
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surface  again,  after  having  rested  six  years.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  alternately,  the  one  time  trenching  two  spits,  and 
the  other  three  ;  by  which  means  the  surface  will  always  be 
changed,  and  will  rest  six  years  and  produce  three." 

The  second  mode  of  trenching,  for  vegetables  and  other 
heavy  crops,  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  reverse  system, 
described  first,  as  an  entirely  fresh  surface  is  brought  up  ev- 
ery few  years,  the  benefits  of  which  are  apparent  to  every 
cultivator.  Still,  as  it  is  attended  with  some  trouble,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  of  small  extent,  where  there  are  numerous 
trees,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  most  thorough  reverse 
trenching,  by  which  the  surface  soil  is  placed  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  poorer  subsoil  brought  up,  where  it  can  be  heavily 
manured  and  acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  air,  and  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  dews  and  rains,  as  well  as  subjected  to  the  frosts 
of  winter,  which  alter  and  improve  its  mechanical  texture. 

A  third  mode  of  trenching  is  to  mix  the  surface  and  sub- 
soil together.  This  may  be  adopted  when  the  surface  is 
very  rich  and  tolerably  deep.  To  trench  in  this  way  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  after  the  first  trench  is  taken  out,  begin  at 
one  end  of  the  second  one,  and  open  a  space  three  or  four 
feet  long ,-  then  break  down  the  surface  with  a  spade  from 
top  to  bottom,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  intimately  mixed 
together,  which  should  be  then  thrown  into  the  first  trench, 
and  the  work  proceeded  with  till  the  whole  is  thrown  out. 
If  manure  is  to  be  worked  in  it  should  be  done  as  the  soil  is 
thrown  into  the  open  trench. 

In  each  of  these  modes  of  trenching  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  necessary  ; 
it  must  not  be  thrown  over  in  lumps  or  clods,  but  broken 
fine,  either  with  the  pick  or  spade.  The  manure  should  also 
be  well  incorporated  throughout,  that  it  may  not  lie  in  masses 
in  one  place,  without  any  in  others.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  need  not  be  levelled  till  the  whole  work  is  done. 

Such  is  our  chapter  on  trenching,  which  we  hope  will 
render  the  practice  familiar,  and  aid  *in  inducing  all  who  are 
making  new  gardens  to  begin  right  at  the  commencement, 
and  not  have  the  work  to  go  over  again. 
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LANDSCAPE.— PART    II. 

BT      WILSON      ILAOG. 

Irregular  or  broken  landscape  constitutes  the  prevalent 
feature  of  Massachusetts  and  the  greater  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  caused  by  the  wash- 
ing of  the  soil  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  leaving  only  their 
rocky  foundations,  precipitous  and  perpendicular  in  some 
parts,  while  the  summits  of  the  rocks  swell  out  of  the 
ground  in  rounded  forms  in  other  places.  There  are  few 
countries  whose  surface,  unless  it  be  mountainous,  is  so 
wild,  so  irregular  and  so  favorable  to  picturesque  effects,  as 
New  England.  Instead  of  gently  rolling  hills,  we  find  hills 
of  endless  forms  and  sizes,  furrowed,  precipitous  and  con- 
vex, rising  suddenly  out  of  levels.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
peat  meadows,  overflowed  in  winter,  and  green  with  a 
growth  of  ferns  and  grasses  at  other  seasons.  When  these 
valleys  have  been  reduced  to  tillage,  they  become  productive 
farms ;  and  the  little  settlements  upon  them,  with  their  sur- 
rounding hills  crowned  with  evergreen  woods,  are  singularly 
romantic.  The  most  characteristic  specimens  of  this  kiud 
of  scenery  lie  on  the  coast,  especially  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

This  description  of  landscape  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
purposes  of  the'  painter  or  of  the  improver  of  nature.  The 
bold,  rocky  hills,  partly  denuded  and  partly  covered  with 
trees,  long  ridges  of  drift  often  following  the  course  of 
streams,  basins  formed  by  steep  hills,  and  containing  ponds 
of  water,  represent  a  mountainous  country  in  miniature,  and 
give  origin  to  a  greater  diversity  of  scenes  than  a  rolling 
landscape.  Though  the  latter  may  present  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
yet  the  general  prevalence  of  curves  in  their  outlines  causes 
every  scene  in  most  respects  to  resemble  every  other.  In  a 
broken  surface,  curves  are  mingled  with  straight  lines  and 
angular  forms — the  horizontal  with  the  perpendicular,  the 
pyramidal  with  the  convex,  the  furrowed  hill  with  the  un- 
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broken  level,  constituting  an  endless  variety  of  configura- 
tions and  outlines. 

As  the  rolling  landscape  resembles  the  surface  of  the 
drifted  snow  which  was  exposed  while  falling  to  the  action 
of  the  winds;  the  broken  landscape  resembles  the  same, 
after  man  has  thrown  it  into  heaps,  to  promote  his  own  con- 
venience. The  former  may  still  be  attractive  after  it  has 
been  divested  of  its  wood,  on  account  of  the  pleasing  curves 
of  its  smooth  and  undulating  surface ;  but  the  abrupt  land- 
scape is  very  ugly,  if  the  hills  are  cleared  both  of  wood  and 
shrubbery,  as  nothing  is  left  to  cover  the  baldness  of  the 
rocks,  which  seldom,  except  in  the  shade  of  woods,  support 
a  carpet  of  green  herbage.  But  when  these  abrupt  hills  are 
covered  with  wood,  and  the  valleys  are  in  variegated  tillage 
and  pasture,  no  description  of  landscape  can  >  exceed  it  in 
beauty.  To  improve  this  kind  of  surface  all  cultivation 
must  be  confined  to  the  valleys,  and  to  the  smooth  and  con- 
vex elevations;  for  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  these 
broken  prominences  crowned  with  a  potato  plat,  with  their 
declivities  stript  of  all  vegetation,  except  here  and  there  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  defaced  by  the  currents  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  the  rains  have  washed  down  from  the  ploughed  land. 

There  can  be  no  beauty  in  a  bald  rocky  hill  without  trees 
or  shrubbery.  We  may  be  charmed  with  it  if  it  be  very 
spacious,  as  expressive  of  a  sort  of  dreary  sublimity ;  but 
this  expression  fails  when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  ploughed 
and  tilled.  I  have  often  experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  ram- 
ble over  an  extensive  range  of  bald  hills,  but  have  always 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  this  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  landscape  of  the  surrounding  counti-y, 
presenting  the  opposition  of  fertile  vales,  little  winding 
streams,  and  hills  nodding  with  wood.  The  valleys,  plains 
and  groves  spread  out  below,  when  viewed  from  this  deso- 
late elevation,  add  to  the  emotion  of  dreariness  and  gran- 
deur those  sensations  of  voluptuous  delight  which  a  pasto- 
ral scene  always  inspires. . 

It  is  from  these  pleasing  oppositions  that  abrupt  landscapes 
derive  the  greater  part  of  their  eflFect,  since  an  unchangeable 
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abruptness  would  be  more  tiresomely  monotonous  than  a 
dead  level.  But  this  seldom  prevails  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory.  In  general  it  alternates  with  level  openings, 
affording  not  only  a  contrast  of  surface,  but  also  many  pleas- 

.  ing  oppositions  in  their  vegetation,  the  hills  having  a  flora 
as  well  as  sylva  very  different  from  that  of  the  plain.  In  a 
rolling  country  there  is  a  tiresome  monotony  of  vegetation 
as  well  as  of  surface,  as  the  summits  of  the  hills  do  not  dif- 
fer enough  from  the  valleys  to  give  rise  to  any  important 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  plants  that  occupy  them. 
In  broken  landscape  the  character  of  the  vegetation  changes 
as  suddenly  as  the  rocks  emerge  from  the  plain.  On  the 
latter  we  find  the  common  agricultural  grasses,  under  the 
care  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  perhaps  the  indigenous  vege- 
tation of  th^  lowlands.  The  rocks  that  stand  above  this 
level  are  often  covered  with  ferns,  overlapping  one  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  brilliant  green  roofing,  shaded  by  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  forming  a  perfectly  distinct  contrast  with  the 
plain  and  its  productions.  If  the  whole  be  wooded,  we  find 
on  the  hills  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  birch  and  the  hickory  ;  in 
the  meadow  the  alder,  the  willow,  the  white  cedar,  the  red 
maple  and  the  tupelo. 

The  man  of  taste  sees  in  this  kind  of  surface  an  opportu- 
nity of  converting  the.  most  rugged  scenes  into  a  beautiful 
picture.  By  careful  and  judicious  management,  he  may 
produce  any  kind  of  a  scene  or  composition  that  may  be  de- 
sirable. As  water  has  been  denominated  the  ''  eye  of  land- 
scape," rock-bound  hills,  with  their  embroidery  of  woods 
and  shrubbery,  are  the  eye-brows  of  landscape,  and  are 
essential  to  its  completeness.  Every  (me  is  aware  of  the 
total  want  of  expression  attached  to  a  sheet  of  water,  whose 
surface  does  not  sink  perceptibly  below  the  level  of  its 
banks  and  of  the  plain  around  it.  It  is  like  the  unmeaning 
eye  in  the  face  of  one  who  h^  no  brows  nor  eyelashes.  A 
border  of  wood  relieves  the  tameness  of  such  a  sheet  of 
water,  but  to  make  it  beautiful  it  must  be  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  these  must  be  partly  wooded.     It  is  the  wood  that 

animates  and  beautifies  the  ponds  we  see  in  the  uncleared 
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tracts  of  country,  and  causes  them  to  present  a  striking 
opposition  to  those  near  a  large  town  whose  inhabitants 
have  stript  the  banks  of  their  wood. 

Mountainous  landscape  has  always  been  admired,  and  will 
never  cease  to  charm  the  eyes  and  excite  the  imagination  of 
the  dullest  of  mankind.  However  reluctant  we  might  feel 
to  be  surrounded  by  contiguous  mountains,  and  imprisoned 
within  their  valleys,  we  are  all  delighted  with  a  journey  that 
leads  us  through  their  romantic  passes  and  over  their  fearful 
heights.  Every  step  in  our  progress  opens  a  new  scene  to 
our  vision,  charming  us  alternately  with  confined  and  exten- 
sive views,  on  the  outside  of  a  range  often  sublime,  and 
affecting  the  mind  with  a  peculiar  exhilaration.  Great  alti- 
tude  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sources  of  sublimity 
arising  from  position,  and  the  emotions  produced  by  it  are 
the  more  vivid  when  we  have  just  emerged  from  some  green 
pastoral  valley. 

A  sense  of  sublimity  may  be  excited  in  imaginative  minds 
by  contemplating  a  mountain  from  below ;  but  in  general  a 
prisoned  sensation  must  be  felt  in  a  mountain  valley,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  consciousness  of  restraint  upon  our  freedom. 
Here  we  have  no  breadth  of  prospect  as  we  should  have  on 
an  island,  and  must  feel  more  as  if  we  were  confined  by 
walls,  even  though  we  might  emerge  from  it  more  easily 
than  we  could  escape  from  the  island.  But  it  is  certain  that 
we  are  prepared  to  feel  the  influence  of  great  elevation  on 
arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  if  we  have  just 
emerged  from  a  residence  in  a  deep  mountain  valley,  more 
forcibly  than  if  we  had  just  arrived  from  a  residence  on  the 
plain  or  in  the  open  country. 

Still  the  moral  influence  of  a  permanent  home  in  a  moim- 
tain  valley,  contrary  to  what  it  seems  upon  first  considera- 
tion, must  be  highly  favorable  to  cheerfulness,  by  increasing 
our  susceptibility  to  be  agreeably  affected  by  the  scenes  that 
are  spread  out  above  and  beyond  us,  and  which  can  be  seen 
only  by  leaving  the  valley.  Our  egress  from  our  retreat 
must  always  be  highly  exhilarating  and  hopeful,  because  our 
journey  is  upward,  and  every  step  widens  the  circumference 
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of  our  vision.  But  if  our  home  is  on  an  elevated  site  on 
the  mountain,  that  affords  us  a  boundless  prospect,  its  influ- 
ence must  be  depressing,  since  we  cannot  improve  our  pros- 
pect by  leaving  our  situation.  Our  journey  into  the  world 
is  downward,  and  every  step  narrows  our  landscapes,  and 
brings  objects  which  were  grand  and  beautiful,  at  a  distance, 
so  near  as  to  be  tame  and  uninteresting.  I  can  believe, 
therefore,  that  if  one  is  subject  to  melancholy,  he  would  find 
its  cure  more  certainly  by  making  his  home  in  a  deep  val- 
ley than  upon  an  elevated  mountain  site. 

For  a  permanent  residence  I  should  prefer*a  plain  with  a 
view  of  mountains  at  a  long  distance,  to  a  valley  among  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  mountain  itself.  The  exhilaration  pro- 
duced by  a  wide  prospect  and  great  altitude  is  a  tone  of' 
mind  which  cannot  be  long  sustained,  and  we  should  soon 
lose  our  susceptibility  to  be  affected  by  it,  if  it  were  con- 
stantly before  our  sight.  But  a  view  of  distant  mountains 
is  not  exhilarating.  It  acts  quietly  upon  the  imagination, 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  reflective  mood ;  but  it  is  never  glar- 
ing, and  affords  no  unnatural  stimulus.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  remarkable  prospect  from  our  doors  and  win- 
dows, if  placed  conspicuously  before  us.  We  gradually  lose 
our  power  of  enjoying  it  and  similar  views.  Hence  our 
daily  and  familiar  prospects  should  never  be  of  an  exhilarat- 
ing or  an  exciting  nature ;  for  everything  that  exhilarates, 
when  habitually  indulged,  deadens  the  sensibility.  Our  ter- 
restrial views  about  our  home  should  be  quiet  and  pleasing, 
but  not  remarkable,  to  preserve  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
mind,  as  our  daily  food  should  be  plain  and  simple  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  body. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  may  not  be  so  with  celestial  views. 
The  sky,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  a  mere  canopy 
of  light.  Its  exhilarating  influences  are  felt  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  which  are  transient.  It  is  beautifttl 
when  the  sun  rises  and  when  he  sets,  enveloped  in  highly 
refractive  vapors,  and  sublime  when  curtained  by  illuminated 
masses  of  finely  organized  clouds.  But  these  scenes  are  not 
liable  to  tire  us  by  their  frequency  or  their  duration.    Give 
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me,  therefore,  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  heavens 
where  I  am  to  reside,  but  I  should  prefer  a  confined  view  of 
the  landscape. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
mountains  acquire,  from  their  habitual  scenery,  a  lively  im- 
agination and  an  expanded  mind.  The  effect  of  their  posi- 
tion must  be  rather  contracting,  because  they  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  in  valleys,  and  are  comparatively  shut 
out  from  the  world.  It  is  not  their  limited  view  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  that  narrows  their  minds,  but  their 
want  of  intercourse  with  society ;  for  mountaineers  are  sel- 
dom engaged  in  commerce,  which  is  the  grand  enlightener 
of  nations.  They  are  herdsmen  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
by  living  apart  from  the  world  they  acquire  a  clannish  spirit 
and  become  addicted  to  superstition  and  fanaticism.  It  is 
further  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
more  warlike  than  the  inhabitants  of.  the  plains.  Their  su- 
perior skill  and  success  arise  from  the  greater  facilities  af- 
forded by  their  position,  for  practising  the  artifices  of  war. 
They  know  all  the  passes  and  all  the  grand  points  for  en- 
trenchment and  attack.  This  knowledge  and  these  advan- 
tages have  gained  them  a  comparatively  false  reputation  for 
courage  and  heroism. 

Nature  has  confined  her  moral  and  intellectual  gifts  to  the 
inhabitants  of  no  particular  description  of  surface.  A  con- 
stant familiarity  with  the  sublime  scenes  of  nature  does  not 
exalt  the  imagination  ;  neither  does  a  confined  valley,  with 
its  narrow  prospects  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
cramp  the  mind  or  harden  the  sensibility.  It  is  the  want 
only  of  education  and  of  intercourse  with  the  world  that 
produces  such  efiects.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
moral  influence  arising  from  landscape ;  but  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  the  influence  of  tame  and  rather  homely 
landscapes,  if  they  are  neat  and  agreeable,  is  the  most  favor- 
able. All  those  scenes  that  enchant  by  their  beauty,  or  daz- 
zle and  intoxicate  by  their  grandeur,  when  constantly  before 
us  are  depressing,  producing  the  same  eflect  upon  the  mind 
that  narcotic  stimulants  produce  upon  the  nervous  system. 
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Still  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are 
unaffected  in  any  way  by  their  daily  and  habitual  prospects. 
These  exhilarating  and  depressing  influences  are  chiefly  felt 
by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  culture  or  poetic  sensibility. 
It  is  to  individuals  of  the  latter  description,  however,  that 
these  remarks  are  addressed ;  and  of  these  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority would  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  my  theory. 
They  will  agree  with  me  in  remarking  that  a  moderate 
share  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  landscape,  in  the 
scenes  about  our  home,  is  the  most  desirable  on  account  of 
its  influence  on  the  mind  and  the  spirits.  We  can  attribute 
to  unsightly  and  monotonous  views,  and  dreary  and  ugly 
objects  surrounding  our  daily  walks,  only  a  bad  and  disa* 
greeable  influence  ;  but  it  is  not  depressing ;  it  is  simply  un- 
satisfying ;  and  if  one  be  within  the  reach  of  fine  prospects, 
he  is  always,  under  these  circumstances,  prepared  to  enjoy 
them.  Landscapes  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  artificially 
decorated.  They  should  be  dressed  only  as  they  are  dressed 
by  nature,  who,  while  she  provides  endless  scenes  of  beauty 
for  those  who  seek  for  them,  never  cloys  our  sight  by  their 
profusion.  Though  the  influence  of  moderately  pleasing 
natural  scenery  is  healthful  and  never  tiresome,  yet  I  can 
imagine  nothing  so  absolutely  melancholy  and  depressing  as 
a  country  universally  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  English 
landscape  art. 


THE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE. 

BT  CAPT.   JOHN  DS  WOLFE,   DORCHBSTBR,  MASS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  in 
the  account  of  the  origin,  name,  and  time  of  introduction  of 
the  Gravenstein  apple  in  this  country,  I  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  hand  you  the  following  statement,  not  that  I  think 
there  is  any  especial  merit  in  the  introduction,  as  I  think 
we  are  all  bound  to  do  what  good  we  can  in  promoting  and 
enriching  the  products  of  our  own  soil ;  neither  do  I  make 
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any  pretensions  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  fruits,  or  vegetables ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
early  youth  I  had  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  or  faculty, 
which  enabled  me  to  find  the  best  apple  tree  in  the  neigh- 
boring orchards,  the  darkest  night  that  ever  was,  with  as 
much  facility  as  in  riper  years  I  could  find  my  way,  both 
night  or  day,  blindfold,  to  maintop-bowline.  However,  if  it 
should  be  considered  that  there  is  merit  in  such  introduc- 
tions, I  see  no  reason  why  my  dish  should  not  be  the  right 
side  up  in  order  to  receive  what  may  legitimately  fall  there- 
in ;  and  if  nothing  prior  to  the  following  can  be  shown,  then 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact,  viz : — 

Being  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  fall  of  1825,  I  noticed  at  the 
wharves  a  number  of  small  craft  from  Holstein  with  fruit, 
principally  apples ;  I  bought  some  which  were  recommend- 
ed as  the  Gravenstein,  a  very  superior  apple,  highly  flavored 
as  to  taste  and  smell.  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  this 
fruit,  never  having  heard  of  it  before,  and  being  desirous 
of  cultivating  it  in  my  little  garden  in  Boston,  I  requested 
my  friends,  Messrs.  Good  Raynolds  &  Co.,  to  purchase  for 
me,  at  the  nursery,  two  trees  of  that  kind  of  fruit,  and  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  the  genuine  Gravenstein,  which  they 
did.  On  my  arrival  in  Boston,  in  May  following,  the  trees 
being  nearly  seven  months  out  of  the  ground,  I  had  some 
doubts  as  to  my  being  able  to  make  them  live.  Knowing 
Gen.  Dearborn  to  be  an  amateur  in  these  matters,  I  presented 
him  with  what  I  thought  to  be  the  best  one,  and  planted  the 
other  myself ;  they  both  lived  and  grew  vigorously.  About 
a  year  after,  I  moved  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  took  my  tree  with 
me  and  planted  it  there,  and  when  I  left  that  place  several 
years  subsequently  it  was  in  a  bearing  state. 

I  was  desirous  to  know  the  origin  of  its  name,  and  place, 
and  was  informed  that  it  originated  in  a  nobleman's  garden 
in  Holstein,  near  to  a  family  gravestone, — Whence  the  name 
Gravenstein. 

We  are  highly  pleased  to  receive  this  interesting  account 
of  the  introduction  of  this  fine  apple  into  this  country  by 
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Capt.  De  Wolfe.  Whether  it  had  been  brought  here  before 
or  not  does  not  make  his  endeavors  to  introduce  it  any  the 
less  creditable  to  him,  knowing  as  he  did  that  we  had  no 
such  fruit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  quite  ignorant 
that  it  had  been  imported  elsewhere,  if  in  fact  it  had. 

The  letter  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  such  an  old  salt 
as  is  Capt.  De  Wolfe.  If  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  it, — 
as  he  undoubtedly  was  into  Boston, — ^he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  fine  fruits,  among  which  the 
Gravenstein  apple  takes  the  highest  rank.  That  there  is  a 
merit  in  the  introduction  of  such  no  one  will  deny,  for,  next 
to  the  actual  origination  of  a  new  variety,  the  introduction 
of  one,  whether  native  or  foreign,  is  a  highly  meritorious 
act.  Of  our  native  fruits,  especially,  more  than  three  quar- 
ters are  accidental  seedlings,  some  of  which,  now  the  most 
esteemed  sorts,  would  have  undoubtedly  remained  unknown 
until  the  present  day,  but  for  the  good  judgment  of  our  in- 
telligent cultivators  who  introduced  them  to  notice. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin,  history,  and 
introduction  of  every  fine  fruit ;  but  many  of  our  best  varie- 
ties have  no  authentic  history,  and  some  are  involved  in 
such  obscurity  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  trace 
them  out.  When,  however,  any  facts  can  be  added  to  the 
account  of  such  as  we  have,  it  is  important  that  they  should 
be  generally  known. 

The  Gravenstein  is  one  of  those  whose  origin  is  somewhat 
uncertain  ;  according  to  the  most  authentic  account  we  have 
of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  it  originated  at  Hol- 
stein,  as  Capt.  De  Wolfe  has  stated.  From  this  we  learn 
that  *»  the  parent  tree,  probably  raised  accidentally  from  seed, 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in*  the  garden  of 
the  Duke  of  Augustenberg,  at  Gravenstein,  in  Holstein. 
Hirschfeld,  who  first  described  the  apple,  says  its  name  is 
derived  from  Gravenstein,  a  ducal  estate  and  castle  in  Sles- 
wick.  Others  assign  it  an  Italian  origin."  This  account  of 
the  Gravenstein  was  published  in  1822,  in  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  the 
fruit.     Specimens  of  the  apple  were  exhibited  before  the 
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London  Horticultural  Society  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Wilmot  and 
other  cultivators,  and  numerous  trees  had  been  imported 
from  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  This  is  the 
history  of  its  introduction  into  England. 

Of  its  introduction  to  this  country  we  have  no  very  defi- 
nite information.  Neither  Coxe  or  Thatcher  mention  it  in 
their  treatises,  and  the  first  account  of  it  in  any  pomological 
work  appears  in  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  in  which  he  attributes 
its  introduction  to  Capt.  De  Wolfe  ;  but  on  looking  over  the 
old  New  England  Parmer^  we  find  a  letter  from  Judge 
Buel  to  Mr.  S.  Downer,  containing  a  list  of  apple  trees^  pre- 
sented through  him  to  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  This  letter  is  dated  Oct.  11,  1829, 
four  years  subsequent  to  Capt.  De  Wolfe's  visit  to  Copenha- 
gen. In  this  letter,  among  other  apples,  he  enumerates  the 
Gravenstein,  and  remarks  that  this  and  other  German  sorts, 
was  imported  by  Mr.  C.  Knudson,  a  German  nurseryman, 
probably  near  Albany.  Judge  Buel  particularly  states  that 
the  Gravenstein  "is  known  to  be  a  superior  fruit."  ^  This  is 
all  we  can  find  relative  to  its  introduction  into  the  vicinity 
of  Boston. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Gravenstein  was  im- 
ported previous  to  1826,  at  which  time  Capt.  De  Wolfe  gave 
his  tree  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  as  trees  could  hardly  have  been 
propagated  and  sent  from  Albany  so  early  as  1829,  if  not 
imported  before  1826.  Still  the  trees  sent  by  Judge  Buel 
may  have  been  very  young,  perhaps  only  one  year  old, 
though  probably  not  less  than  two. 

We  have  concluded  that  Capt.  De  Wolfe  was  not  the  first 
to  bring  the  Gravenstein  to  this  country,  though  we  have 
only  the  supposition  to  the  contrary,  from  the  letter  of  Judge 
Buel.  But  that  he  first  introduced  it  here  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  and  probably  it  has  been  mostly  disseminated  in 
this  neighborhood  from  this  source.  What  became  of  the 
trees  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  believe  they  were  distributed  to  Mr. 
Downer  and  others,  prominent  members,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  culture  of  fruits. 
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We  repeat  that  we  are  pleased  in  laying  Capt.  De  Wolfe's 
account  before  our  readers.  If  others  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  or  introducing  fine  fruits  will  only  render 
similar  accounts,  we  shall  have  authentic  information  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  new  varieties,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  those  already  well  known.  It  would  add  to  our 
stock  of  pomological  knowledge,  and  awaken  an  interest 
which  we  do  not  feel  in  fruits  of  unknown  or  uncertain  ori- 
gin. 


THE    PETUNIA. 

BT  PROr.  0.  G.  PAGE,  WASHDIGTON,  D.  a 

When  this  flower  was  first  introduced  here  it  seemed  to 
promise  much  in  the  way  of  novelties,  from  the  great  facili- 
ties it  presented  for  the  operation  of  hybridization  and  its 
ease  of  propagation.  From  thousands  of  crossings,  repeated 
through  several  seasons,  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers 
were  produced,  of  every  kind  of  variegation  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment was  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  for  in  nearly  every 
flower  which  was  spotted,  splashed  or  striped,  the  change 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  defect  or  disease  in  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  the  plants  were  generally  spotted  or  striped 
with  white  from  a  failure  in  the  production  of  chlorophyle, 
and  consequently  the  plants  were  generally  unhealthy  and 
difficult  to  keep  a  going,  and  therefore  a  few  choice  varieties 
of  selfs  of  good  habit  came  to  be  generally  preferred  to  the 
fancy  petunias.  But  a  new  era  has  now  begun  in  petunias, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  flower  so  simple  as 
this  should  possess  such  extraordinary  capabilities.  The 
new  double  varieties  are  not  instances  merely  of  the  fNroduc- 
tion  of  double  flowers  by  the  conversion  of  the  organs  of 
reproduction  into  petals,  or  a  second  corolla,  but  are  in  reali- 
ty beautiful  monstrosiiieSj  consisting  of  flower  upon  flower 
so  gracefully  superposed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  one 
flower.  The  single  petunias  have  also  made  a  broad  stride 
this  season,  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  wituessing 
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the  daily  development  of  beautiful  varieties  of  striped  pe- 
tunias of  perfectly  healthy  habit  and  of  every  shade,  from 
pink  striped  with  white  to  intense  crimson  and  purple  striped 
with  white,  all  the  result  of  hybridization  with  a  chance 
seedling,  beautifully  striped,  grown  here  by  Mr.  Jardin.  I 
commenced  this  spring  hybridizing  with  this  striped  variety 
and  several  choice  selfs  of  robust  growth,  and  the  rewards  of 
the  experiment  far  exceed  my  expectations.  It  only  remains 
now  to  repeat  the  characteristics  of  the  Jardin  upon  the  hew 
double  kinds  to  place  the  petunia  in  the  front  rank  of  florists' 
flowers.  The  Jardin  is  a  medium  size  flower  of  good  form 
and  substance,  with  white  stripes  upon  a  deep  pink  ground. 
The  flowers  occasionally  sport  back  to  a  dingy  white,  or  an 
entire  pink,  and  sometimes  are  curiously  marked  by  one 
half  of  the  corolla  being  white  and  the  other  pink  or  rose. 
The  plant  is  of  a  healthy,  strong  and  erect  habit,  and  an  im- 
mense bloomer.  The  new  striped  kinds  of  its  generation 
are  quite  superior  to  it  in  size  and  color ;  while  they  have  its 
excellent  habit  of  growth.  Imagine  the  Countess  of  Elles- 
mere  somewhat  enlarged  and  beautifully  striped  with  clear 
white,  and  you  have  a  good  portrait  of  one  of  the  new  pro- 
ductions, and  add  to  this  picture  a  robust  and  unblemished 
habit  of  plant,  and  the  petunias  of  1867  will  date  among  the 
most  reckerehi  of  bedding  and  pot  plants. 


TREES    IN    MOUNT    AUBURN.* 

BT    WILSON    FLAaa. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  there  may  be  too  many 
trees  as  well  as  too  many  flowers  in  a  rural  cemetery,  too 
many  for  the  beauty  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  the 
place.  When  trees  are  crowded  closely  together,  they  lose 
their  lateral  branches  and  all  their  characteristic  beauty. 

One  broad-spreading  tree  that  covers  a  wide  space  of  ground 

-■  ■ ' " ■ ■ 

*  From  ihe  raanuscript  of  a  work  about  to  be  pablished  by  James  Munroe  &  Co.^  en- 
titled "Motmt  Aulntrn,  its  Scenes,  its  Beoadies  and  its  Lessons." 

VOL.  XXIII. NO.  X.  67 
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is  more  serviceable  for  shade,  and  more  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive in  its  appearance,  than  ten  or  twelve  tall,  slender  trees 
occupying  the  same  space.  This  remark  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  trees  in  cemeteries,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  ob- 
tain as  great  a  canopy  of  shade  and  foliage  with  as  little 
incumbrance  from  the  roots  and  stems  of  trees  as  can  be 
made  to  subsist  together.  The  trunk  of  one  broad  headed 
tree  occupying  the  space  of  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter, 
leaves*  the  remainder  of  the  ground  that  is  shaded  by  it  free 
to  be  used  for  a  burial  spot.  A  number  of  smaller  trees  oc- 
cupying the  same  space  fill  it  up  so  closely  with  their  roots 
and  stems,  as  to  render  it  useless  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ; . 
and  though  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  grandeur  in 
a  dense  forest  of  such  trees,  there  is  vastly  more  of  this  qual- 
ity in  a  grove  of  trees  which  are  broad  and  perfect  in  their 
shape.  The  first  may  be  compared  to  a  hall'with  a  flat 
roof  sustained  by  a  large  number  of  small  pillars ;  the  last 
to  a  roof  consisting  of  a  few  noble  arches  resting  on  massive 
columns,  leaving  unoccupied  a  .wide  intermediate  space. 

Mount  Auburn  would  be  at  present  a  more  beautiful  place, 
and  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicat- 
ed, if,  at  the  time  of  its  consecration  as  a  cemetery,  it  bad 
been  entirely  free  from  wood,  and  afterwards  had  been  judi- 
ciously planted  with  young  trees  of  the  prevailing  species. 
Very  few  well  formed  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  these  grounds, 
because  they  are  mostly  the  elongated  trees  of  the  forest, 
whicli  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  shade  afforded  by  them,  and  greatly  encumber 
the  burial  lots.  Unfortunately,  in  those  parts  of  the  grounds 
which  contain  a  new  growth,  proper  care  was  not  originally 
used  to  remove  the  supernumerary  trees,  to  allow  the  re- 
mainder to  spread  out  into  an  ample  head.  The  pines,  for 
example,  in  front  of  the  gateway,  look  as  if  they  were  the 
primitive  occupants  of  the  forest,  having  been  allowed,  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  to  stand  too  closely  togeth- 
er, and  to  run  up  without  lateral  branches.  Had  only  one 
in  five  or  six  of  the  present  number  been  planted,  or  had 
they  been  thinned  out  year  after  year,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
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branches  of  any  one  tree  from  interfering  with  those  of  its 
neighbors,  a  grove  of  noble  trees  would  have  spread  their 
broad  canopies  of  shade  over  this  ground,  charming  the  sight 
of  every  admirer  of  nature.* 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  mon- 
uments to  stand  under  the  drip  of  trees,  which  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  grow  inside  of  the  burial  lots ;  and  the  only 
trees  that  ought  to  be  planted  near  the  lots  are  such  as  do 
not  widely  extend  either  their  roots  or  their  branches.  Such 
are  the  different  species  of  the  arbor  viice,  and  other  conifer- 
ous trees  that  acquire  a  slender  pyramidal  shape.  The  ad- 
vantages of  trees  in  a  cemetery  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  a 
few  attendant  evils ;  but  the  latter  might  in  some  measure 
be  avoided,  if  the  larger  kinds  of  trees  were  confined  to  the 
avenues  and  to  certain  tracts  which  are  net  to  be  used  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  avenues,  to  answer  this  end, 
should  be  made  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  a  row  of  large 
trees  to  stand  and  spread  their  branches  freely  on  each  side. 
The  foot-paths,  on  account  of  their  narrow  width,  should  be 
bordered  only  with  shrubbery  and  trees  of  a  slender,  spiry 
growth.  The  elm  and  the  oak,  which  require  great  ampli- 
tude of  space,  ought  to  be  extirpated  from  all  narrow  and 
confined  situations. 

The  idea  of  attaining  picturesque  effects  in  a  rural  ceme- 
tery, by  the  grouping  of  trees,  cannot  be  carried  into  prac- 
tice. The  necessary  formality  that  must  prevail  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  paths  and  avenues,  and  in  the  geometrical 
forms  of  the  burial  lots,  especially  when  they  are  inclosed 
by  a  fence,  prevents  any  such  groupings  and  combinations. 
A  formal  irregularity  is  no  more  picturesque  than  any  other 
kind  of  formality.  The  wild  and  rather  pleasing  disorder 
apparent  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  Mount 
Auburn,  is  every  year  becoming  obliterated,  as  proprietors 
cut  down  the  occupants  of  the  lots  and  leave  only  those  in 
the  paths  and  avenues.     As  often  as  a  new  proprietor  lays 

*  Th&<ie  remarks  do  not  reflect  upon  Mr.  Mann,  the  present  superintendent,  whose 
practice  is  highly  judicious  and  commendable.  The  thinning  of  (he  plantation  ought  to 
have  been  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  woald  probably  not  have  been  neg- 
lected if  one  capable  man  had  at  that  time  the  entire  control  of  such  matters. 
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out  a  burial  lot,  he  is  obliged  to  destroy  all  or  nearly  all  the 
trees  within  its  bounds.  The  trees  must  at  last,  therefore, 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  avenues,  forming  rows 
that  correspond  with  their  directions,  and  exhibiting  in  their 
disposition  the  same  irregular  formality.  But  as  the  remain- 
ing trees  will  increase  in  breadth,  in  proportion  as  their  num- 
ber is  lessened,  the  grounds  will  continue  to  be  as  well 
shaded  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  improved 
in  grandeur  and  beauty. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  many  cases,  either  some  fine  trees 
must  be  sacrificed,  or  the  burial  lot  must  be  devoted  to  the 
trees  instead  of  the  graves.  A  great  deal  of  judgment  must 
be  required  to  determine  when  it  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
serve the  lot  in  order  to  save  a  tree.  If  the  latter  be  young, 
vigorous  and  of  good  proportions,  it  ought  to  be  transplanted 
into  a  convenient  and  appropriate  location ;  if  it  be  too  large 
to  be  removed,  the  value  of  the  tree  should  decide  its  fate. 
The  fate  which  must,  at  some  not  very  distant  period,  come 
upon  the  trees  now  within  the  lots,  might  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  planting  trees  near  them  in  the  avenues,  in  antici- 
pation of  it.  The  young  trees  thus  planted  would  supply 
the  places  of  the  old  growth  as  it  is  removed ;  and  exhibit 
superior  size  and  beauty.  Twenty  years  hence,  the  aspect 
of  Mount  Auburn  will  be  less  wild ;  it  will  have  less  of  the 
peculiar  attractions  of  a  forest ;  but  if  nothing  be  neglected 
that  ought  to  be  done,  it  will  be  a  more  beautiful  place,  in- 
dependently of  its  monuments,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  were  preparing  a  rural  cemetery  for  the  use  only  of 
those  who  may  be  on  the  stage,  after  the  present  generation 
has  passed  away,  our  wisest  course  would  be  to  select  a  spot 
that  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  plant  them,  after  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds,  in  those  places  only  in  which  they 
might  always  conveniently  remain.  But  our  predecessors 
<;ould  not  have  acted  more  wisely  than  they  did  when  they 
selected  a  wooded  tract  of  land.  The  present  must  not  be 
wholly  sacrificed  to  the  future  ;  and  Mount  Auburn,  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  tract  of  forest  in  the  country, 
became  immediately  after  its  establishment  admired  as  a 
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garden  of  nature,  no  less  than  as  a  place  consecrated  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  Since  that  time,  while  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  has  been  suffering  the  loss  of  its  original  attractions, 
of  its  primitive  and  characteristic  beauty,  trees  of  a  nobler 
growth  have  been  advancing  to  supply  the  places  of  the  less 
beautiful  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  under  their  shade  a 
highly  dressed  surface  is  taking  the  place  of  the  mossgrown 
turf  of  the  pasture. 

When  selecting  trees  for  planting  in  a  cemetery  we  should 
reject  all  those  species  which  are  inclined  to  throw  up  suck- 
ers from  their  roots,  as  this  habit  is  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  the  keeper  of  the  grounds,  and  the  cause 
of  considerable  mischief  to  the  burial  lots.  Of  the  kinds 
which  are  the  most  addicted  to  this  habit  may  be  mentioned 
the  beech,  the  locust,  the  wild  cherry,  the  abele  and  all  the 
species  of  the  poplar.  In  the  vicinity  of  any  of  these  trees 
the  grounds  will  generally  be  covered  with  suckers,  often 
over-running  the  graves,  and  choking  the  turfs  and  the  flow- 
er beds  with  their  intnisive  growth.  Among  exotic  shrubs, 
the  common  white  spirsea  of  the  gardens  and  the  lilac  are  of 
this  description.  Of  the  wild  shrubs,  the  barberry  and  the 
elder  have  the  same  habit,  though  the  viburnums,  whose 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  elder,  are  free  from  it. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  intended  as  mere  suggestions 
of  some  of  the  obvious  means  of  improving  the  arboreous 
features  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
fully  developed  and  wide-spreading  trees  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated,  and  the  value  of  a  mere  forest  growth 
has  been  comparatively  overrated.  How  would  the  majestic 
appearance  of  the  trees  on  Boston  Common  be  diminished, 
if  the  space  now  shaded  by  them  were  occupied  by  ten 
times  the  present  number,  with  only  the  same  amount  of 
branches  and  foliage  ?  The  forest  has  certain  charms  which 
cannot  be  transferred  to  a  grove  of  perfect  trees ;  but  the 
decorations  of  art  and  the  elegance  of  dressed  grounds  can- 
not be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  former,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  works  of  the  sculptor  and  the  operations  of  the  gar- 
dener are  made  manifest,  must  the  park-tree  be  allowed  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  forest  tree.  It  is  important  that  the 
proprietors  of  lots  should  consider  these  points,  that  all  their 
operations  may  be  consistent,  and  may  serve  to  bring  about 
one  grand  and  uniform  result. 


OUR   ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 

bt  the  editor. 

15.     The  Shrubby  Trefoil.     (Ptelea  trifoliata,  L.) 

Among  the  trees  conspicuous  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for 
their  foliage  or  fruit,  may  be  noticed  one  with  deep  green 
leaves  and  large  terminal  clusters  of  elm-like  looking  seeds, 
which  hang  in  such  profusion  as  to  give  a  tufted  appearance 
to  the  head.  It  is  the  shrubby  trefoil,  or  Ptelia  trifoliata,  a 
small  growing  tree,  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Mi- 
chaux  or  Nuttall,  or  by  other  eminent  writers  upon  our  na- 
tive trees,  is  notwithstanding  a  very  desirable  ornamental 
tree,  and  worthy  of  a  more  prominent  place  than  it  has  as 
yet  attained,  for  it  possesses  many  good  qualities,  one  of 
which  alone  should  entitle  it  to  recognition,  viz.,  that  it  will 
thrive  freely  in  a  shady  situation. 

We  can  find  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  Ptelea  in  any  of 
the  numerous  works  which  we  have  at  hand.  As  usual, 
Loudon's  Arboretum  is  the  most  complete,  though  he  quotes 
his  description  from  De  Candolle.  It  appears  from  his  ac- 
count that  it  was  early  introduced  into  England,  so  long  ago 
as  1704,  but  from  some  cause  it  was  lost,  and  it  was  not  till 
1724  that  it  was  reintroduced  again,  by  Catesby,  who  sent  it 
from  the  Carolinas. 

The  Ptelia  trifoliata,  (fig.  19,)  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina  in  shady 
moist  hedges  and  on  the  edge  of  woods  among  rocks.  How 
abundantly  it  is  distributed  we  have  no  account,  but  we 
should  have  supposed  Michaux  would  have  noticed  it  had  it 
been  very  common,  attaining  as  it  does  in  Europe  the  height 
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of  40  feet,  and  probably  quite  as  great  a  height  in  its  native 
habitat,  particularly  in  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  our  hardiest 
trees,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  oak,  yet  its  northern  limit 
seems  to  be  New  York,  as  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  enumerate 
it  in  his  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts. 


19.     THE  8HRUBBT  TREFOIL. 

The  trees  grow  from  10  to  40  feet  high.  Loudon  says 
when  it  is  pruned  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms  a  hand- 
some low  tree,  with  a  hemispherical  head,  but  in  British  gar- 
dens it  is  more  frequently  found  as  a  large  shrub,  with  nu- 
merous stems  proceeding  from  some  basal  point.  The  leaf 
is  composed  of  three  leaflets  that  are  acute  ovate,  and  the 
middle  one  tapered  towards  its  base.    The  flowers  are  in 
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corymbs,  usually  tetrandrous.  They  are  small,  greenish 
white,  and  appear  in  corymbose  clusters,  in  June  and  July. 
These  are  succeeded  by  flattened  winged  capsules  (or  seeds) 
somewhat  resembling  the  elm,  at  this  season  nearly  cov- 
ering the  tree,  appearing  so  abundantly  and  in  such  large 
clusters  as  to  weigh  down  the  smaller  branches.  Few  trees 
are  more  conspicuous  in  September  than  the  Ptelia,  loaded 
with  its  tufted  clusters  of  seeds,  set  off,  as  they  are,  by  the 
deep  green  foliage  of  the  plant,  which  it  retains  till  late  in  the 
season,  when  it  changes  to  a  dull  yellow,  and  soon  falls  off. 

The  Ptelia  is  of  easy  cultivation.  It  grows,  readily  from 
seeds,  or  layers,  or  even  cuttings,  (which  should  be  put  in  in 
the  autumn.)  Its  rate  of  growth  is  not  rapid,  probably  18 
inches  a  year  at  the  most.  Our  own  trees,  ten  years  old, 
are  15  feet  high :  but  in  England  they  have  specimens  25 
feet  high,  and  in  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  are 
trees  60  years  planted  which  are  37  feet  high,  and  40  feet  in 
the  diameter  of  the  head.  The  old  Bartram  specimen  is 
only  10  feet  high. 

Being  hardy,  says  Loudon,  and  easy  of  culture,  in  any 
common  soil,  the  tree  is  not  uncommon  in  collections,  and  it 
well  deserves  a  place  there,  both  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  fruits,  and  the  handsome  general 
form  of  the  tree.  From  the  little  we  could  learn  about  it, 
we  supposed  it  scarcely  worthy  a  place  among  ornamental 
trees ;  but  our  own  specimens  have  proved  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  in  the  autumn  season,  and  we  conunend  it  as  a 
very  desirable  tree  for  ornamental  plantations,  or  for  produc- 
ing effect  in  groups,  where  its  trifoliate  leaves,  profusely 
decked  with  the  large  clusters  of  seeds,  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  larger  foliage  of  other  trees. 


PLORICULTURAL     NOTICES. 

New  Gladioli. — The  great  improvement  which  may  be 
effected  in  flowers  by  hybridization  was  never  more  apparent 
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than  in  the  production  of  the  new  Gladioli  by  the  French  cul- 
tivators. They  have  raised  them  of  almost  every  conceivable 
shade,  of  blush,  salmon,  straw,  yellow,  buff,  chamois,  pink, 
rose,  lilac,  crimson,  red  and  scarlet,  self-colored,  mottled, 
striped,  &c.  A  rich  treat  has  been  afforded  us  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  fine  bed  of  some  of  the  newest  kinds.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  they  are  so  easy  of  cultivation  that  they  will  soon 
be  as  abundant  as  the  Gandavensis,  and  within  the  means  of 
every  lover  of  plants.  They  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden,  flowering  as  they  do  throughout  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  names  of  some  of  the  new  sorts  are  Calendu- 
lacea,  Oracle,  Penelope,  Edith,  Harlequin,  Aristote,  Danae, 
Osiris,  &c.,  &c. 

376.     Pu^YA  vire'scens  Hook,     Greenish  flowered  Puya. 

(Bromeliacese.)    New  Grenada. 

A  stove  plant;  srowins  three  fbet  high;  with  white  flowen;  appeariiif  in  sprins;  Increased  by 
dirislon  of  the  roots;  grown  In  light  rich  soU.    Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4991. 

A  showy  bromeliaceous  plant,  with  leaves  one  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  long,  which  spring  from  the  root,  throwing  up 
tall  scapes  which  are  terminated  with  a  spike  of  white,  or 
pale  yellowish  green  flowers.  Like  all  of  this  tribe  it  re- 
quires plenty  of  room,  when  it  forms  a  handsome  object  with 
its  large  leaves  and  fine  cluster  of  blossoms.  [Bot  Mag,^ 
July.) 

376.     Rhodode^ndron  Veitchia^num  Hook,     Mr.  Veitch's 
Rhododendron.     ( Ericaceae. )     Moulmein. 

A  greenhouse  shrub;  growing  three  fbet  high;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  eprhig;  increased 
by  grafting;  grown  in  sandy  peat  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4992. 

Another  new  and  superb  acquisition  to  this  now  extensive 
tribe  of  plants,  and  as  distinct  as  it  is  new.  It  is  quite  un- 
like anything  we  at  present  possess,  and  has  attracted  great 
attention  among  admirers  of  the  rhododendron.  Pine  flow- 
ering specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  in  May  last,  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  in 
the  report  of  the  exhibition : — "Among  new  rhododendrons 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  a  new  kind  from  Moulmein, 
with  pure  white  blossoms,  measuring  full  four  inches  across, 
and  crisped  around  the  edges  like  Azalea  crispiflora.     This 
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must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  greenhonse 
varieties  of  this  genus."  The  plate  represents  a  beautiful 
flower,  pure  white,  and  even  more  beautifully  crisped  on  the 
edge  than  the  Azalea.  The  foliage  is  not  large,  tbiee  to 
four  inches  long,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
from  three  to  five,  not  in  globose  heads  as  with  the  older 
kinds.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  good,  and  it  does  not  attain 
the  unwieldy  size  of  the  arboreum  tribe,  which  are  too  la^ 
for  ordinary  collections.  It  is  a  distinct  and  highly  attrac- 
tive species.     {Bot.  Mag.y  July.) 

377.  DoRO^NicuM  BouRG£i   Schultz.      BouRGBAu's  Leop- 

ard's Bane.     (Compositse.)    Canary  Islands. 

A  gieMhoute  plant;  crowtac  two  to  three  feet  blfli;  with  pnrple  tewen;  appearing  fai  ipiiic: 
increased  by  catUnca  and  aeeda;  grown  in  light  rich  solL    Bot.  Mag^  1BS7,  pL  49M. 

A  highly  ornamental  greenhouse  plant,  flowering  during 
the  spring  months  along  with  the  purple  flowered  species  of 
the  Cineraria,  (or  Senecio,  for. to  that  genus  they  are  now 
generally  referred,)  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It  was  detected 
by  M.  Bourgeau,  (now  happily,  for  science,  engaged  on  ac- 
count of  the  British  government  on  an  exploring  expedition 
in  North  America,)  in  the  Canary  Islands  in  1865.  It  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  Cineraria,  with  a  similar  habit, 
and  heads  or  corymbs  of  purple  flowers.  It  is  however  more 
vigorous,  often  growing  three  feet  high.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation and  a  profuse  flowerer.     {Boi.  Mag.^  ^^^Y-) 

378.  FoRSTTHiA  suspe'nsa  VahL     Pcnbulocs  Forsithia. 

( Oleacese. )    Japan. 

A  hardy  shrub;  growing  three  feet  high:  with  yellow  flowera*,  appearing  in  spring-,  taicreawd  by 
layen;  grown  in  good  garden  soiL    BoL  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4995. 

A  rare  and  handsome  species  of  the  well  known  Forsythia, 
of  which  the  F.  viridissima  is  so  conspicuous  an  ornament 
of  our  shrubberies  in  April  and  May,  when  its  gay  yellow 
blossoms,  distributed  in  such  profusion  over  its  leafless 
branches,  enliven  the  spring  months.  The  F.  suspensa  is  a 
fine  companion  to  it.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  handsomer 
than  viridissima  and  appear  before  the  leaves;  the  wood 
has  a  conspicuous  red  bark,  and  the  shoots  are  almost  as  pes* 
dulous  as  a  willow.     The  present  is  the  original  specif 
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upon  which  the  genus  was  founded.  It  was  introduced 
from  Japan  into  Europe  (Holland)  so  long  ago  as  1833,  but 
appears  only  recently  to  be  known  in  England.  Siebold 
states  that  in  Japan  it  is  scarcely  known  but  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  China.  It  is  easy 
of  increase,  as  the  long  pendulous  branches  soon  strike  root 
if  covered  with  earth.  If  hardy,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  as 
much  so  as  viridissima,  which  occasionally  has  its  buds  in- 
jured by  very  cold  winters,  it  will  prove  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion.    {BoL  M(ig.^  July.) 

379.  Rhododc^ndron  Thompso^ni  Hook.     Dr.  Thompson's 
Rhododendron.     (Ericaceae.)     Sikkim'  Himalaya. 

A  half  hardy  Bhriib;  growing  dx  feet  hish;  with  deep  crimson  flowera;  appearing  inaprlng;  in- 
creaaed  by  graAlng;  grown  iu  nndy  peat  Moil.    Dot.  Mag.,  1837,  pi.  4997. 

One  of  the  fine  Sikkim  rhododendrons  discovered  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  quite  hardy 
in  England.  It  is  the  deepest  colored  of  all  the  rhododen- 
drons, and  it  would  be  a  valuable  species  to  hybridize  our 
catawbiense  with,  by  which  process  much  darker  varieties 
would  be  obtained.  Its  elevated  locality  induces  us  to  think 
it  will  prove  hardy  in  our  climate.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Himalayan  species.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

380.  Thunbe'rgia  Harrisii  Hook.    Lord  Harris's  Thun- 

BERGiA.     (Acanthaceae.)     Moulmein. 

A  greenhoiwe  climber;  erowlng  ten  (bet high:  with  yellow  and  pale  blue  flowen;  appearing  in 
spring;  locreaBed  by  cuttings;  grown  in  li^ht  rich  soil.    Bot  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  4998. 

We  recently  described  the  new  and  beautiful  Thunbergia 
lancifolia.  We  now  have  another  species  which  surpasses 
even  that  fine  variety.  It  is  a  recent  acquisition  brought 
from  Madras,  where  it  was  carried  from  Moulmein,  its  na- 
tive locality.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  climber,  with  large 
leaves,  and  immense  clusters  of  large  purplish  blue  flowers, 
shading  to  straw  color  in  the  throat.  It  was  raised  at  Eew 
from  seeds  received  from  Lord  Harris,  governor  of  Madras, 
and  flowered  abundantly  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months  of  last  year.  A  botanical  friend  writes  Dr.  Hooker, 
regard  to  its  native  locality,  as  follows :  "  Certainly  we 
"^  a  very  splendid    Thunbergia  in  Moulmein.     It  is  a 
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common  plant  here,  and  the  jungles,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  full  of  it.  It  flowers  in  January,  indeed 
throughout  the  cold  season,  and  as  it  is  a  rampant  climber 
and  free  grower,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  jungle.  I 
knew  it  was  an  undescribed  plant,  i.  c,  that  it  had  not  ap- 
peared in  any  published  Flora ;  but  as  it  had  been  for  some 
years  introduced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta  I  imagined 
that  you  must  have  known  all  about  it,  and  possessed  plants 
long  ago,  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have  called  your  at- 
tention to  it.  If  it  grows  at  home  as  it  does  here,  no  hot- 
house, except  your  splendid  one,  will  hold  it.  It  is  indeed 
a  fine  thing,  but.  I  have  never  seen  seed.  It  is  in  my  gar- 
den, running  all  over  a  Jack  tree,  and  in  a  neighbor's,  but 
here  nor  there  does  it  ripen  seed.  I  brought  my  plant  when 
young  from  the  jungle."  Dr.  Hooker  remarks  that  they  find 
no  difficulty  at  Kew  in  keeping  the  pliant  within  bounds.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  climbing  plants,  and  we  think  in  our  cli- 
mate will  flower  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  {Bot,  Mag,,  '^L 
Aug.)  *«" 

381.  BURTO^NIA  SCA^BRA  BronU.      R0UGH*LEAVED  BuRTONIA. 

(Lieguminosse.)     King  George's  Sound. 

A  creenhouM  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  parple  Rowen;  appearing  in  spring;  increased 
by  cutiingat  cultivated  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould.    BoU  Mag  ,  18S7,  pi.  jOOO. 

One  of  the  pretty  New  Holland  plants,  with  a  heathlike 
foliage,  and  terminal  spikes  of  very  bright  rose  and  crimson 
flowers.  It  was  introduced  to  England  many  years  ago,  but 
subsequently  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  1855  that  it  was  in- 
troduced again,  having  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  very  showy  greenhouse 
plant,  and  worthy  of  introduction  to  all  choice  collections. 
{Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

382.  Ttdje^a  ama^bilis  PL  et  Lind,     Handsome  Ttd^ia. 

(Gesneraceae.)    New  Grenada. 

A  store  plant;  growing  two  tbet  high;  with  spotted  rose  colored  flowen;  appearing  in  qiriBg; 
increoed  by  oflTneu;  rultivaied  in  very  light  peaty  soil.    Bot  Mag.,  1837,  pi.  4999. 

A  plant  in  nearly  all  respects,  except  the  color  of  the  flow- 
ers, resembling  Achimenes  picta,  which  is  now  called  Tydaea 
picta.     The  leaves  have  the  same  dark  nerves,  but  the  flow- 
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ers  are  dark  rose  spotted  with  purple.  It  was  imported  from 
Popayan,  in  New  Grenada,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1865 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  altitudes  of  from  8 
to  10,000  feet.  M.  Linden  therefore  considers  it  a  green- 
house plant.  No  doubt  it  will  do  well  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  Achimenes.  It  flowers  in  spring,  and  in  this 
appears  somewhat  unlike  the  others,  which  bloom  all  sum- 
mer. Perhaps,  however,  it  was  owing  to  some  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  plant.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 


iennal  Itotites. 


Phloxrs. — Of  late  years,  these  have  been  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  although  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  beauti- 
fal  genus  will  grow  freely  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  still  they  are  seldom 
found  in  first  class  condition.  As  Messrs.  Downie  &.  Laird  of  Edinburgh 
have  been  most  successful  not  only  in  raising  fine  varieties  of  this  flower 
from  seed,  but  also  in  flowering  them  in  perfection,  we  beg  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  them,  which  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place,  they  select  a  sheltered,  but  at  the  same  time  an  open 
situation  for  them,  having  a  rich  loam  not  over  sandy,  at  least  one  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  deep.  This  they  will  trench  over  in  autumn  in  a  rough 
manner,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  heavy  manuring,  more  especially  leaf 
mould  or  decayed  vegetable  matter;  this  last  generates  insects,  which  eat 
the  young  plants.  If  the  ground  has  been  well  manured  for  any  previous 
crop  it  is  much  safer  to  plant  out  without  manure,  and  rather  depend  upon 
giving  the  plant  some  in  a  liquid  state  once  or  twice  a  week,  just  before 
.  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  Notliing  answers  better  for  this  purpose  than 
sheep  droppings ;  applications  of  this  kind  both  add  to  the  size  of  the  spike 
and  impart  to  the  foliage  a  dark  shining  green.  Great  caution  is  enjoined 
on  this  point,  as  it  is  stated  that  many  fine  collections  have  been  lost  by  in- 
judicious manuring.  Also  avoid,  if  possible,  planting  on  a  steep  or  sloping 
piece  of  ground,  as  few  plants  suffer  so  soon  for  want  of  water  as  the  phlox. 
In  dry  weather  the  beds  should  receive  a  good  watering  at  least  once  a 
week.  Should  this  be  neglected,  the  plants  will  come  both  weakly  and 
prematurely  into  bloom,  and  have  a  very  unsightly  appearance ;  and,  as 
young  plants  produce  much  finer  spikes  than  old  ones,  cuttings  should  be 
struck  the  summer  before  they  are  wanted  under  a  hand  glass,  and  potted 
off  as  soon  as  struck,  (which  will  generally  be  in  about  four  weeks,)  and 
kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter.   Towards  the  end  of  March,  if  the 
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weather  is  favorable  plant  out  ia  rows  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  three 
feet  asunder,  according  to  circumstances.  To  procure  a  succession  of 
bloom,  take  the  strongest  cuttings  from  the  old  stools,  when  they  are  about 
three  inches  long ;  use  five-inch  pots,  putting  one  cutting  into  each  pot; 
place  them  on  H  gentle  hotbed,  and  when  well  rooted  and  hardened  off  they 
may  either  be  planted  out  or  repotted  in  eight-inch  pots,  plunged  out  in  any 
sheltered  situation,  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  when  they  begin  to  show 
bloom.  These  will  be  found  useful  if  wanted  for  exhibition  about  the  end 
of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  To  grow  phloxes  in  perfection  they 
should  be  renewed  from  cuttings  at  least  every  three  years,  and,  if  wanted 
for  exhibition,  two  or  three  stems  may  be  left  on  an  old,  and  one  only  on  a 
young  plant  Have  them  well  secured  to  stakes  and  protected  from  rain, 
and,  if  possible,  from  scorching  sunshine. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  selection  should  be  made  from  plants 
struck  the  previous  season,  taking  care  to  choose  those  that  are  throwing 
up  vigorous  shoots.  Put  one  plant  in  each  pot,  allowing  not  more  than  twa 
stems  to  each,  using  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  avoiding  too  much  drainage.  Pot  with  rich 
fibry  loam,  adding  a  little  sand  and  well  decomposed  manure.  The  dwarfer 
growing  sorts  may  be  placed  under  glass  at  once,  either  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouse,  and  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient  The  dwarfer  they 
can  be  grown  the  better.  Give  air  on  all  possible  opportunities.  A  little 
weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  occasionally.  The  tall 
growing  varieties  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors  in  any  sheltered  situation, 
and  brought  into  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  If  they  have  long  naked 
stems  the  pots  can  be  placed  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  make  the  heads  of  bloom 
display  themselves  above  other  plants.  By  a  careful  selection,  and  only 
bringing  the  plants  in-doors  as  they  show  flower,  a  succession  of  bloom 
may  be  kept  up  from  June  till  September.  When  quantities  of  them  are 
grown  as  just  described,  they  produce  a  beautiful  display. 

In  repotting  the  phlox  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  reduce  the  ball, 
although  shifting  from  a  twelve  to  an  eighteen-inch  pot,  as  on  this  particular 
much  of  the  future  success  of  the  plant  depends.  Should  large  specimens 
be  wanted,  those  that  have  flowered  once  may  be  kept  over  winter  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  if  this  is  inconvenient  they  may  be  plunged  out  of  doors  and 
covered  over  with  three  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  tanners'  bark,  taken  up  early 
in  spring  and  repotted  and  thinned  to  three  or  four  stems,  and  treated  as 
formerly  directed ;  they  will  then  amply  repay  any  care  and  attention  that 
may  have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  following  are  well  adapted  for  most  purposes,  being  dwarf  and  busby 
in  habit : — 

Criterion, 

Dr.  Leroy, 

General  Brea, 

Harold, 

lichniflora, 

Leonida, 

Madame  Conslin, 


Abdul  Medschid  Khan, 
Admiral  Linois, 
Alice  Allain, 
AmabOis, 
Antagonist, 
Colonel  Dundas, 
Countess  of  Home, 


Masterpiece, 
Monsieur  Fontaine, 
President  M'Carel, 
Princess  Mathilde, 
Queen  Victoria, 
Rubra. 
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It  may  be  added  that  a  collection  of  phloxes,  kindly  presented  to  the 
London  Horticaltural  Society  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  may  now  be 
found  in  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Many  of  the  same  varieties  are  also  at 
present  beautifully  in  bloom  in  private  establishments,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  mixed  borders  nothing  could  possibly  be  handsomer. — ( Gard.  Chroin,^ 
1857,  p.  581.) 

MAPruRiNG  Forest  Trees. — In  your  paper  of  the  8th  inst  there  is  an 
article  on  this  subject ;  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  be  of  some  use 
to  your  correspondent  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  and  observations 
how  trees  might  recover  their  health  and  become  useful  and  ornamental 
to  tliose  who  possess  them.  The  want  of  proper  nutriment  either  to  vegeta- 
bles or  animals  soon  shows  itself  in  one  way  or  another,  and  food  applied 
even  in  a  rough  state  is  to  all  appearance  greedily  received  when  animated 
beings  are  in  want  of  it  The  trees  I  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
had  fallen  into  a  languid  state  through  want  of  food,  orj  in  other  words,  the 
soil  appears  to  have  been  worn  out  by  means  of  the  crop  that  grew  upon  it 
In  a  hollow  part  of  a  wood  where  some  elms  and  other  trees  were  planted 
some  years  ago,  symptoms  of  decay  manifested  themselves  in  a  very  promi- 
nent form,  such  as  the  leaves  turning  yellow  early  in  the  season  and  falling 
off,  when  others  in  a  more  healthy  state  remained  longer  to  perform  the 
office  assigned  them.  Leaves  in  such  a  state  make  little  wood  for  the  tree 
that  bears  them;  the  young  shoots  apparently  never  ripened  their  wood,  for 
many  of  them  died,  and  the  trees  altogether  had  a  decaying  appearance. 
The  hollow  ground  was  used  to  put  rubbish  in  that  came  from  the  garden 
and  other  places.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  rubbish  would  kill  the 
trees  by  burying  the  roots  too  deep,  but  much  that  was  put  there  was  of 
vegetable  origin,  which  soon  decomposed,  and  bein^  of  a  porous  nature  did 
not  prevent  the  air  from  reaching  the  roots,  and  instead  of  injuring  the  trees 
they  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  improvement  Their  health  recovered 
rapidly,  their  leaves  expanded  in  length  and  breadth,  their  shoots  did  the 
same,  and  their  leaves,  instead  of  being  the  first  to  droop  in  the  antumn, 
continued  to  hold  on  as  long  as  most  deciduous  plants  do.  From  these  ob- 
servations we  may  learn  that  even  old  trees  may  be  made  to  have  a  healthy 
old  age,  and  young  ones  that  have  set  prematurely  in  their  growth,  firom 
want  of  proper  soil  to  grow  in,  or  some  deficiency  in  the  constitaent  parte 
of  the  soil,  may  be  made,  either  by  liquid  or  solid  food,  to  resume  a  healthy 
state,  and  may  live  from  generation  to  generation  a  shelter  and  an  ornament 
in  the  place  which  they  occupy.  Liquid  manure  may  also  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  forest  trees.  In  a  plantation  where  the  trees  were  chiefly 
oak,  elm,  maple,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  birch,  and  the  soil  light,  the  subsoil 
being  of  a  clayey  nature,  where  liquid  manure  was  applied  to  some  of  the 
trees,  they  profited  greatly  by  it  The  few  elms  that  remain  in  the  planta- 
tion in  the  natural  soil  measure  on  an  average  about  one  foot  seven  inches 
in  circumference  at  three  feet  firom  the  ground ;  the  maples  or  sycamores  in 
the  same  soil  measure  about  one  foot  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  three 
feet  firom  the  ground.    In  the  same  plantation  and  same  soil  there  are  two 
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places  where  the  maple  and  elm  have  ^wn  much  better  than  the  rest. 
These  have  had  their  roots  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and 
the  difference  in  the  measurement  of  the  stems  shows  that  they  agree  well 
with  such  treatment.    In  one  of  the  places  the  circumference  of  the  maple, 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  is  three  feet  five  inches,  and  contains  about  12 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  the  elm  measures  four  feet  in  circumfereoce,  and 
contains  about  20  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  in  the  other  place  the  maple  meas- 
ures three  feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  14  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  and  in  both  places  the  trees  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  stand 
about  18  feet  apart.    It  may  be  a  long  time  before  such  manure  can  he 
spared  for  growing  forest  trees,  and  there  are  some  kinds  to  which  it  wodi 
do  more  harm  than  good  if  it  were  applied,  such  as  pine  and  fir  treee;  M* 
if  even  the  slops  thrown  away  as  waste  water  from  gentlemen's  and  faimei/  - 
kitchens  and  dairies  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  arboriculture,  there 
would  be  both  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  application.    MaqfJ 
trees  may  be  seen  growing  in  soils  naturally  poor  and  unfitted  to  carry  heaij 
timber  without  assistance,  and  trees  considered  by  many  to  be  in  the  1 
stage  of  existence  may  be  made  to  renew  their  growth ;  for,  give  a  tree 
room  to  grow  and  food  to  live  upon,  and  vegetable  physiologists  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  how  long  it  should  live  and  how  large  it  should  grow. — (Gard. 
Chron.,  1857,  p.  598.) 

Tree  Guards. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  rubbing  of  shei^li^ 
injurious  to  ornamental  trees,  I  have  observed  that  it  has  been  injurious.  I' 
have  a  guard,  which  I  adopted  after  trying  many  several  years  ago,  and 
subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  its  advantages.  It  is  formed  as  ^• 
lows : — Take  stakes,  such  as  are  used  for  hurdles  for  sheep  folds,  drill  holes 
through  each  three  or  four  inches  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom ;  then 
saw  another  stake  across  into  two-inch  lengths,  and  drill  each  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  growth;  thread  the  stakes  and  the  short  pieces,  alternately,  as 
many  as  may  be  necessary  to  surround  the  stem  of  the  tree,  on  a  copper 
wire  at  each  end,  and  close  it  round  the  stem  and  fasten  the  wire.  This 
forms  a  secure  cradle,  very  much  resembling  that  put  over  a  horse's  neck 
to  prevent  his  reaching  to  bite  a  blistered  leg.  Space  must  be  left  to  admit 
of  the  growth  of  the  stem  for  three  or  four  years.  The  cradle  lies  loose 
round  the  tree,  on. the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  never  damages  it;  and  it 
effectually  prevents  barking,  for  which  some  animals  have  a  most  inconven- 
ient propensity.  Three  feet  stakes  are  sufficient  for  sheep  and  five  feet  for 
cattle.--{/6.  p.  598.) 

Mavdevilla  3UAVE0I.EN8. — This  beautiful  climber  is  generally  treated 
as  a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  at  least  I  have  not  noticed  any  account  of 
its  having  been  grown  in  the  open  air.  If  the  following  mode  of  treatment, 
therefore,  is  new  to  any  of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  it  under  notice.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  my 
treating  it  as  a  hardy  plant  are  these.  I  had  a  large  specimen  on  the  back 
trellis  of  a  vinery,  where  it  grew  most  luxuriantly  for  some  years.    Every 
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summer,  however,  it  was  attacked  with  green  fly  and  red  spider,  and  not- 
withstanding every  exertion  these  pests  not  only  maintained  their  hold  on 
the  Mandevilla,  but  the  latter  spread  to  the  vines,  which  I  need  not  say  it 
greatly  injured.  I  saw  I  had  no  chance  of  ridding  the  vines  of  spider  un- 
less I  removed  the  plant  from  the  house,  and  I  reluctantly  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  this.  Observing,  however,  that  such  branches  of  it  as  passed 
through  the  sashes  at  the  top  of  the  vinery  to  the  open  air  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  I  began  to  think  that  the  plant  was  not 
so  tender  as  it  had  been  represented  to  be,  and  accordingly  I  determined  to 
give  it  a  trial  on  a  walL  I  therefore  cut  it  in  to  the  bare  woody  stem,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  removed  it  into  a  good  sized  pot  which  I 
placed  in  a  small  orchard  house  erected  here  last  autumn.  During  the 
whole  of  the  winter  it  received  no  covering,  and  there  being  no  fire  in  the 
house  the  thermometer  frequently  fell  as  low  as  20°,  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions to  17°.  The  vitality  of  the  plant,  however,  continued  unimpaired, 
and  I  planted  it  out  towards  the  end  of  March  on  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect 
As  the  season  advanced  the  stem  became  studded  with  numerous  buds, 
which  in  due  time  threw  out  branches,  and  it  is  now  growing  and  blooming 
abundantly.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable  I  hope  to  have  it  flourishing 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  come,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope,  from 
the  degree  of  cold  to  which  it  was  subjected  last  winter  and  stood  unin- 
jured, that  I  shall  be  able  to  preserve  it  during  the  ensuing  cold  season  by 
covering  it  with  a  thick  mat — (lb.  p.  598.) 


Fern  Growing. — ^It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is,  in  the  case 
of  stove  ferns,  the  same  necessity  for  a  period  of  rest  (induced  by  lower 
night  temperature  in  winter  than  in  spring  and  summer)  as  in  that  of  other 
stove  plants.  But  this  important  point  in  stove  fern  culture  is  too  often 
overlooked,  and  if  any  difference  of  temperature  occurs,  it  is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  chance  than  of  intention,  and  as  a  consequence  the  plants  literally 
live  too  fast— 2  or  3  years'  growth  are  compassed  in  one  year,  and  the  result 
is  drawn  weakly  fronds — so  tender  indeed  that  a  little  sunshine,  damp  or 
extra  air  at  once  disfigures  or  destroys  them :  55°  to  60°  at  night  in  winter 
will  keep  any  stove  fern,  in  this  catalogue,  in  good  health,  and  prepare  it 
for  a  vigorous  spring  growth. 

Air,  too,  should  be  regularly  given,  in  moderation,  in  summer,  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  excessive  sunshine.  This  particularly  applies  to  July  and 
August — when  artificial  heat  ought  to  be  entirely  discontinued— and  the 
stove  fernery,  for  a  while,  cease  to  be  a  stove  in  point  of  temperature.  Such 
a  structure,  if  kept  quite  close  during  bright  sunshine,  will,  though  shaded, 
be  unbearably  warm,  and  many  of  the  ferns  in  it  will  speedily  show  that  its 
close  heat  is  more  than  they  require.  Moreover,  in  such  a  close  and  high 
temperature  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  spend  an  hour  without  an  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience  that  very  much  detracts  from  the  gratification  every 
fern-lover  feels  in  a  leisurely  and  frequent  inspection  of  his  collection. 

Soil.— The  peat,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  the  compost,  ought  to  be  of 
a  rather  spongy  and  very  fibiy  nature — such  as  orchid  growers  use,  and 
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which  aboands  in  decayed  moss,  fibry  roots,  and  the  decaying  cteeping 
stems  of  the  common  brake— avoid  the  close,  heavy,  dark-colored  kind 
which,  when  very  wet,  becomes  a  dark  muddy  mass.  For  small  ferns  no 
loam  need  be  added,  but  for  large  growing  kinds  in  large  pots  moderate- 
sized  pieces  of  yellow  tarfy  loam,  with  the  herbage  decayed,  and  tisod  in 
moderation,  is  decidedly  advantageous,  as  it  retains  moistnre  kqgttr  iteft 
peat  does,  and  in  consequence  many  of  the  tiny  roots  will  cBi^  to  ^ 
pieces  of  it  Enough  of  pure  white  sand  should  be  used  to  giv«  the  cooh-' 
post  a  slightly  sandy  appearance.  Let  the  relative  proportions  be  of  peat 
at  least  two  thirds— of  loam  one-third  or  less.  To  keep  the  mixture  porous, 
and  to  secure  proper  drainage  through  it,  add  to  it  a  liberal  portion  of  fi;ee- 
stone ;  or  better  still,  and  every  where  accessible,  well  burnt  cmders — ^pio> 
portioning  the  size  of  the  pieces  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The  compost 
must  not  be  sifted.  In  the  hardy  fernery,  out  of  doors,  the  soil  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  as  in  pot  culture.  It  may  be  composed  of  decayed  leaf- 
soil  (where  peat  cannot  be  got)  and  loam,  and  for  large-growing  kinds  even 
loam  alone  would  do.  If  peat,  however,  can  be  procured,  by  all  means  let 
it  form  half  the  mixture. 

fFaUr. — A  too  frequent  impression  prevails  that  water  may  be  Hasp 
ly  used  in  pot  culture,  and  in  carrying  that  impression  into  practice  t 
is  often  reduced  to  little  else  than  bc^-mad,  and  as  a  matter  of  « 
the  more  delicate  and  most  succulent  kinds  perish — hence  one  cause  for  tlds 
supposed  difficulty  in  cultivating  many  Cheilanthes,  Nothochlsnas,  &&, 
and  the  frequent  loss  in  winter  of  the  gold  and  silver  Gymnogrammss. 
The  right  practice  is  not  to  allow  the  fronds  to  droop  from  dryness  of  the 
soil,  but  as  soon  as  its  surface  looks  and  feels  dry,  give  water  at  once  and 
enough — ^not  little  and  often ;  and  if  the  drainage  and  compost  are  right 
the  soil  may  be  touched  a  few  minates  after  watering  without  soiling  the 
fillers.    The  drainage  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  pot  need  not  exceed  one  fourth 
of  its  depth.    Syringing  or  sprinkling  (in  either  case  as  slightly  as  possible 
and  with  rain  water]  the  foliage  of  all  ferns,  excepting  the  veiy  succuleit 
and  small  hairy  kinds,  that  are  cultivated  under  glass,  is  very  advantageow^ 
if  practised  once  or  twice  daily  during  the  warmest  summer  weather. 

Jruects, — ^The  two  greatest  pests  to  the  fern-grower — thrip  and  brown- 
scale — are  not  easily  extirpated.  The  thrip  seriously  disfigures  the  fronds ; 
to  destroy  it,  remove  the  most  infested  fronds  and  fumigate  the  others  ofleiii 
but  cautiously,  with  tobacco,  or  use  tobacco-water,  adding  to  it  a  little 
black  sulphur,  and  applying  the  mixture  with  a  camel's-hair  brash,  syring- 
ing it  off  again  in  a  few  hours — repeat  the  application  till  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  The  brown-scale  should  be  removed  by  hand ;  if  the  fezn  ib 
much  infested  with  it,  cut  away  all  the  fronds  at  once  and  remove  any  traoe 
of  it  on  the  new  growth. 

(Uaas  eovertd  Fern  Cohb  are  too  frequently  kept  as  close  as  though  ^ 
plants  were  undergoing  a  long  sea  voyage,  luid  required  the  total  ezdofllit  _ , 
of  the  external  air.    This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  ferns  in  so  vuOffM*'^  - , 
these  very  interesting  structures  having  a  drawn  and  untidy  appeu«P9^ 
and  the  glass  soiled  and  obscured  by  the  condensed  moisture.    Perhaps4i» 
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folio wiDg  hints  may  be  useful : — Case  for  the  soil  should  have  a  perforated 
bottom,  and  be  made  to  fit  into,  but  not  to  touch,  the  bottom  of  a  water- 
tight outer  one,  having  an  appliance  for  removing  the  drainage- water  occa- 
sionally. SoU. — ^The  same  as  for  large  pot  ferns  (see  above),  to  be  raised 
considerably  above  the  rim  of  the  case,  and  to  rest  on  at  least  an  inch  of 
large  cinders  or  other  pieces  of  porous  drainage  material.  «^.'— -Admit 
occasionally,  but  not  on  very  dry  sunny  days,  as  it  is  then  desirable  to  re- 
tain the  internal  moist  air.  Small  glasses  may  be  slightly  titled  on  one 
side;  large  ones  must  have  special  ventilators.  Water. — As  air  is  given 
occasionally,  and  the  case  has  a  perforated  bottom,  there  will  be  a  moderate 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  at  distant 
intervals,  and  then  only  when  the  surface  gives  slight  indications  of  dryness. 
Planting.-  Nothing  ia  eventually  gained  by  crowding  the  plants  and  leav- 
ing no  room  for  future  growth.  Occasionally  wash  and  well  dry  the  glass, 
replacing  it  quickly.— ( Ckard.  Chron.,  1857,  p.  613.) 


Peqs  roa  Beddiiio  Plants. — Several  modes  of  pegging  down  plants 
have  lately  been  recommended.  Nothing,  however,  answers  more  perfectly 
than  pegs  cut  from  the  common  brake  during  the  month  of  September  and 
early  in  October.  The  cutting  them  is  an  amusement  for  children,  and 
would  make  a  good  excuse  for  a  picnic.  My  children  make  a  nice  sum  for 
the  Missionary  Society  every  year  by  selling  them  to  friends  at  one  shilling 
per  hundred.^  16.  p.  614.) 


Sotieties. 


UNITED   STATES  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  3d,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse.  Owing  to  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  the  show  of  fruits  was  not  large,  and  the  contribu- 
tors were  principally  from  the  West  Had  it  been  later  in  the  year,  un- 
doubtedly quite  a  number  of  cultivators  would  have  sent  specimens  from  the 
East  We  copy  the  following  report  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  from  the  Lou- 
isville papers: — 

Floral  HaU.-'The  collection  of  J.  F.  Willey,  of  Indiana,  embraced  80 

kinds  of  apples,  some  of  them  fine  specimens ;  also  35  varieties  of  peaches. 

J.  Sigerson  &,  Brother  of  St  Louis  exhibited  144  varieties  of  apples.  These 

eentlemen  select  as  the  best  for  summer  apples  the  Sanders  June,  Yellow 

vest,  and  Cardine  June ;  for  fall  apples,  the  Wine,  Rambo,  and  Late 

en;  for  tv inter,  the  Canfield,  Jeniton,  Newark  or  Fall  Pippin,  and  Har- 

.    Beside  the  apples,  they  showed  some  47  plates  of  pears.    Dr.  J.  A. 

rder  of  Cincinnati  exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  Catawissa  raspber- 

^,  and  some  remarkable  seedling  Crab  apples,  and  a  few  superior  pears. 
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R.  Bucbanan  of  Cincinnati  had  very  fine  looking  specimeos  of  apples  and 
pears.  E.  J.  Todd  of  Indiana  showed  50  kinds  of  apples,  and  9  specimens 
of  native  grapes.  Ormsby  Hite  of  Kentucky,  whose  farm  is  on  the  Ohio 
river  about  four  miles  from  Louisville,  exhibited  32  varieties  of  apples,  and 
some  native  grapes.  G,  E.  Heinsdm  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  apples  and 
grapes.  J.  Johnson  of  Ky.,  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes,  and  12  varieties 
of  apples.  Wm.  Heaver  of  Cincinnati,  30  varieties  of  pears,  and  hothouse 
grapes.  N.  Durfee,  £sq.,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  eidiibited  the  nx>3t  tempt- 
ing bunches  of  hothouse  grapes  that  we  ever  saw.  He  had  one  bunch  of 
the  Palestine  weighing  10}  pounds ;  a  splendid  bunch  of  large  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  some  Black  Ilamburghs.  Hobbs  &  Walker,  30  varieties 
of  apples.  Arthur  Peter,  Esq.,  near  this  citv,  exhibited  21  plates  of  pean, 
and  six  varieties  of  peaches.  For  plums,  Mr.  Wright  of  Indiana  obtained 
the  first  premium. 

Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass.,  displayed  100  different  varieties  of  peais, 
but  did  not  compete  for  a  premium.  Lawrence  Young,  Esq.  of  this  county, 
who  from  the  first  has  entered  into  the  labors  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ment with  untiring  zeal,  had  on  exhibition,  in  a  neat  glass  case,  a  plate  of 
Alexander  apples,  faultless  in  shape  and  color;  one  of  American  Summer 
Pearmain,  and  one  of  Yellow  Egg  plums.  He  had  also  a  very  large  Van 
Zandt's  Superb  peach,  and  40  varieties  of  pears,  not  competing  for  prem- 
iums. He  took  the  premium  for  the  best  50  varieties  of  apples,  and  exhib. 
ited  also  a  basket  of  apples  declared  by  the  judges  to  be  the  best  on  exhibi- 
tion. T.  Collins  of  Indiana  showed  about  20  plates  of  apples,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Ernst  of  Cincinnati,  a  fine  lot  of  pears. 

The  new  Chinese  hemp  is  thought  to  be  destined  to  supersede  the  variety 
in  co-nmon  use.  The  plant  is  seventeen  feet ;  it  is  sown  broadcast,  like 
other  hemp,  requires  only  a  moderately  rich  soil,  and  is  said  to  yield  1400 
pounds  per  acre. 

J.  P.  Morton  of  Louisville  had  seven  kinds  of  asters,  white,  blue  and 
crimson ;  a  Cissus  discolor,  with  its  curious  leaves  of  dark  green,  clouded 
with  ash  color,  and  tinged  underneath  of  a  deep  maroon  tint ;  and  a  TAnyj^im^ 
tall,  tree-like  and  graceful  in  appearance.  £L  Wilson  exhibited  the  curious 
Araucaria  excelsa. 

The  feather-like,  tasteful  decorations  of  evergreens  spread  over  the  slight 
pillars  and  beams  of  the  hall,  were  designed  and  made  by  Henry  Manx,  a 
nurseryman  of  Louisville.  On  tables  were  monster  vegetables,  and  bags 
and  barrels  of  grain  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  prj^miums  for  fruits : — 

Jfyples. — ^First  premium  to  Lawrence  Young,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. ;  second 
premium  to  John  Sigerson  &  Brother,  Missouri 
Best  30  varieties,  first  premium  to  Hobbs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Jefferson 

Co.,  Ky. ;  second  premium  to  O.  Hite,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky. 
Best  12  varieties,  first  premium  to  Jacob  Johnson,  Je^rson  Co. ;  sec 

ond  premium  to  George  E.  Hancock,  Jefferson  Ca 
Best  dish,  first  premium  to  George  R  Heinsohn,  Jefferson  Co. ;  second 
premium  to  J.  M.  Robinson,  Kentucky. 
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Ptars, — Best  50,  first  premium  to  Wm.  Heaver,  Ohio ;  secoDd  premium 
to  J.  Sigerson  &>  Brother,  Missouri. 
Best  30  varieties,  first  premium  to  Wm.  Heaver,  Ohio. 
Best  dish,  first  premium  to  Jacob  Johnson,  Ky.  \  second  premium  to 

S.  L.  Gaar,  Jefferson  Co. 
Best  12  varieties,  first  premium  to  J.  A.  Warder,  Ohio. 
Peaches, — Best,  first  premium  to  J.  £.  Willey,  Ind. ;  second  premium  to 
J.  W.  Wright,  Ind. 
Best  dish  White  Flesh  Clings,  first  premium  to  John  F.  Willey,  Ind ; 
second  premium  to  Jacob  Clore,  Ky. 
ffatermelons. — Best,  special  premium  to  Wm.  Hinton,  Ind. 
Musk  Melons. — Best,  special  premium  to  6.  E.  Heinsohn,  Ky. 
Phans. — Best  varieties,  P.  S.  Burk ;  one  variety,  J.  Thatcher,  Ky. 
Raspberries, — J.  A.  Warder,  Ohio. 
Grapes. — Native  or  Seedling,  to  Miss  EL  J.  Todd,  Ind. 
Isabella,  first  premium  to  Henry  Nantz,  JefiTerson  Co. ;  second  premium 

to  Jacob  Johnson,  Ky. 
Catawba,  first  premium  to  Jacob  Johnson,  Ky.;  second  premium  to  O.- 

Hite,  Louisville. 
Foreign,  first  premium  to  N.  Durfee,  Mass. ;  second  premium  to  Wm. 
Heaver,  Ohio. 


Saturday,  Sept.  5,  1857. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day — ^the  President  in  the  chair. 

Exhibited, — Fi^owers  :  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  German  asters,  phloxes, 
verbenas,  &c.  From  Hovey  &,  Co.,  German  asters  (20  varieties),  verbenas, 
dahlias,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  seedling  phloxes.  From,W.  C.  Strong, 
Clerodendron  Fortunii,  and  seedling  verbenas.  From  Jona.  French,  asters, 
verbenas,  &c.  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  achimenes,  seedling  gloxinias  and 
other  flowers.  Cut  flowers,  asters,  &c.  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, Miss  A.  C.  Kenrick,  Miss  C.  P.  Barnes,  F.  Winship,  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
T.  G.  Whytal,  J.  Murray,  J.  W.  Foster,  W.  Burch,  Barnes  &  Washburn, 
J.  Nugent,  Evers  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Carter,  G.  N.  Noyes,  Galvin  &  Hogan,  C. 
F.  Copeland,  J.  Waterhouse,  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  and  others. 

AWARD   OF    PREMIUMS    AND   GRATUITIES. 

Asters. — For  the  best  30  flowers,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  French,  $4. 
For  the- next  best,  to  Evers  &  Co.,  $3. 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  02. 
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PcRPETirAL  Roses. — PoT  the  best,  to  F.  Winship,  fS. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Galvin  &  Hogan»  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  fO. 

G&ATuiTiKS. — ^To  W.  E.  Carter  for  boaqnets^  J.  Murray  for  hestfaf  and 
Barnes  &  Washbom  for  display,  01  each. 

Fruits  :  From  T.  Hastings,  Eariy  Black  and  Diamond  plams,  both  fine. 
From  E.  A.  Stoiy,  Pumpkin  Sweet  apples.  From  C.  £.  Grant,  Coolid^ 
peaches.  From  Wm.  P.  Peridns,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  B.  Hambm^,  WU- 
mot  and  Cannon  Hall  grapes.  From  N.  Stetson,  Shanghai  peaches,  well 
grown  and  of  so  lirge  a  size  (11  inches  in  circumference,  weiginog  about 
12  oz.  each)  as  to  prove  the  main  attraction  on  the  tables  of  to-day.  Tbis 
is  a  seedling  raised  from  a  stone  receiTod  from  Shanghai — hence  the  name. 
It  is  a  clingstone,  of  delicious  flavor,  and,  as  it  will  probably  become  widely 
disseminated,  the  Committee  suggest  that  it  be  called  ^  Bridgewater." 

From  J.  Nugent,  Dorchester  blackberries.  From  F.  Marsh,  Cogswdl 
apples.  From  L  Davis,  seedling  apples.  From  W.Lothrop,  peaches.  Froni 
J.  Murray,  B.  d'Amalis  peais.  From  E.  S.  Purdy,  peaches.  From  6.  WiU 
son,  Rostieier  pears,  fine.  From  S.  W.  Cook,  pears.  From  S.  W.  Fowle, 
Dearborns,  veiy  fine.  From  J.  Munroe,  Pumpkin  Sweet  apples.  From  Bfr. 
Humphrey,  two  varieties  grapes.  From  W.  W.  Wheildon,  six  vara,  api^ea. 
From  F.  Dana,  three  vars.  pears,  and  mandrakes.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  figs 
and  grapes  in  variety— one  variety  a  seedling  from  Black  Hamburgh  aad 
Chasselas,  which,  from  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  skin,  will  prove  valua- 
ble as  a  wine  grape,  in  the  manofiictUTe  of  Port  or  Claret  Frcxn  Horey  & 
Co.,  seven  varieties  of  pears. 

AWARD  OP  PEXMimfS  POK  PKOITS. 

Apples. — For  the  best  13  summer  apples,  to  G.  B.  Cutter,  for  the  Wil- 
liamB,9& 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  the  Early  Harvest,  $4. 
Pkars.— For  the  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  fi>r  the  Boston,  $5. 

For  the  next  best,  to  H.  Vandine,  for  the  Muskingum,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  A.  D.  Webber,  for  the  Rostiezer,  $2. 
BLACKBEamus. — ^For  the  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  for  the  Dorchester,  $S. 

For  the  seccmd  best,  to  G.  Merriam,  for  the  Dorchester,  #4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  the  Dorchester,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  the  Dorchester,  $2. 
CuREAiiTS.— For  the  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Red  Dntoh,  $3. 

For  the  next  best,  to  Capt  G.  Wilson,  for  Victoria,  ffi, 
GoosBBxaaiES.— For  the  best,  to  A.  D.  Webber,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  tL 
Raspberries.— For  the  best,  to  J.  W.  Faster,  for  Enevet*^  Giant,  94. 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  for  Knevet's  Giant,  ^3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  I^  Jennings,  for  Knevet's  Giant,  ^ 
The  Supreme  de  Quimper,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  would  have  re- 
ceived a  premium,  but  was  ruled  out,  they  having  been  awarded  one  premi- 
um under  the  same  head. 
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Sqji.  12.— £zft(frtied  Floweks  :  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  verbenas, 
phlox,  fine  gladiolus,  spireas,  larkspurs,  dahlas,  asters,  lobelia,  fine,  Senecio, 
fine  seedling  Tropeolum  Breckii  and  Tropieolum  Randii,  two  fine  seed- 
lings, probably  hybrids  between  T.  Lily  Schmidt  and  T.  pulcherriroa,  and 
far  superior  to  either  for  border  flowering  or  greenhouse  culture.  From  6. 
6.  Hubbard,  Cambridge,  fine  display  of  verbenas.  From  Barnes  &  Wash- 
bum,  dahlias,  gladiolus,  salvias,  datura,  larkspurs,  fine  seedlings,  ver- 
benas, phloxes,  lilies,  Centaurea,  tigridas,  petunias,  roses.  From  £.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  verbenas,  heliotropes,  achimenes,  Perilla,  phloxes,  Tropeolums, 
gentian,  lilies,  roses,  Loasa,  Begonias,  Vallota  purpurea,  two  blooms  and 
leaf  of  Nymphiea  cerulea,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  very  rare.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  verbenas,  gladiolus,  fine,  dahlias,  a  fine  display.  Cut  flow- 
ers, bouquets,  &c.  were  contributed  by  T.  Smallwood,  J.  Nugent,  B.  Har- 
rington, G.  D.  Noyes,  J.  O.  Williams,  C.  Copeland,  F.  Winship,  J.  Murray, 
J.  W.  Busch,  and  others. 

GRATUITIES    AWARDED. 

To  Barnes  &  Washburn,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  F.  Winship,  and  C.  Cope- 
land,  $2  each. 

To  J.  Murray,  Hovey  d^  Co.,  and  Miss  Russell,  $1  each. 
Fruits:  From  H.  G.  Fettee,  Coolidge  peaches.  From  F.  Dana,  seedling 
pear  No.  12.  From  A.  Bumette,  Belle  Lucrative  pears.  From  F.  Marsh, 
Persian  melons,  raised  in  open  ground,  very  fine.  From  G.  Merriam,  BarW 
lett  pears.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Late  Admirable  peaches  and  grapes  in  var. 
From  S.  G.  Perkins,  Boston  nectarines,  «Etra  fine.  From  S.  W.  Fowle,  a 
handsome  show  of  tne  Alexander  apple.  From  S.  A.  Bemis,  Red  Astra- 
chan  and  Early  Bough  apples,  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. From  H.  Vandine,  Tyson,  Andrews,  ShurtleflT  Seedling,  Muskin- 
gum and  Cushing  pears;  Washington,  Apple,  Duane*s  Purple,  Green  Gage, 
Harding's  Seedling,  Pond's  Seedling,  Smith's  Orleans,  Corsets  Notabene, 
Jefferson,  Columbia,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Scruger's  Scarlet  Gage,  Red 
Gage,  Ives'  Seedling,  Penobscot,  Bingham,  Huling's  Superb,  New  Orleans, 
Aspinwall  Seedling  and  Kirk  plums.  From  A.  Dexter,  Harvard  pears. 
From  E.  M.  Richards,  Christiana  melons,  fine.  From  B.  Harrington,  Queen 
and  Foundling  apples ;  Bartlett  and  other  pears.  From  J.  W.  Newhall, 
figs,  extra  fine,  open  culture.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Thomas  plums ;  Wat- 
son and  other  pears.  From  J.  Nugent,  Dorchester  blackberries.  From  £. 
A.  Story,  Harvard  pears.  From  T.  Hastings,  extra  fine  Diamond  plums. 
From  W.  G.  Randall,  Maiden's  Blush  apples.  From  C.  E.  C.  Breck,  Fal- 
la water  apples.    From  E.  Brown,  apples  and  pears. 

The  TwEifTT-NiNTH  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  22d,  28d,  24th  and  25th  of  September.  The  arrangements  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  were  the  same  as  in  previous 
years, — five  wide  tables  running  the  length  of  the  main  floor  for  the  fruits, 
and  two  beneath  the  gallery,  running  crosswise,  for  the  vegetables.  The 
plants  in  pots  were  displayed  to  better  advantage  than  last  year,  two  circu- 
lar stands,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  stage,  being  erected  for  the  smaller 
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and  choicer  kinds,  with  a  long  table  for  the  smaller  designs  and  booqueta. 
No  decorations  were  made  aroand  the  hall  this  year,  its  high  finish  and  pao- 
nelled  ceiling  being  in  themselves  beautiful. 

The  desigrns  were  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  last  year.  Indeed  very  few 
of  them  came  up  to  our  idea  of  what  they  should  be.  That  by  Mr.  Harris, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  which  obtained  the  fiist  prize,  was  worked 
with  flowers  in  a  hannonioos  arrangement  of  colors,  but  the  design  did  not 
please  us  so  well  as  the  execution.  A  cornucopia  contributed  by  Mrs.  L 
Jjombard,  Jr.,  of  Newton,  was  one  of  the  most  tasteful  designs  in  the  hall. 
The  plants  in  pots  were  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years ;  some  collec- 
tions being  better  and  others  not  as  good.  A  Nymphea  cerulea  from  £.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  in  a  small  tank,  attracted  much  attention.  A  miniature  design  of 
a  cottage  and  garden,  from  T.  G.  Whytal,  afforded  some  idea  of  the  taste 
which  may  be  displayed  in  laying  out  small  suburban  grounds.  Many 
snuUer  pieces  we  have  not  time  to  particularize. 

The  Germania  Band  discoursed  exquisite  music  both  day  and  evening, 
and  on  Friday,  the  closing  night  of  the  Exhibition,  the  hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  members  and  their  families,  invited  guests  and  the 
public,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  ladies,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  had  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  expectations  of  the  numeroos 
assembly  were  not  disappointed.  The  reverend  gentleman,  who  is  himself 
a  cultivator  and  familiar  with  the  theme,  took  up  the  subject  of  **  flowers," 
and  in  his  happiest  manner  portrayed  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  garden,  and  the  nurture  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
flowers  on  our  daily  lives.  We  hope  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  address  in 
full  in  a  future  number,  and  therefore  shall  not  make  any  extract  fiom  the 
meagre  reports  which  have  already  been  published. 

We  proceed  to  give  as  complete  an  account  of  the  exhibition  and  award 
of  premiums  as  the  lateness  of  the  month  and  our  room  will  admit: — 

Plants  in  Pots: — From  J.  P.  Gushing,  twenty-five  plants,  among 
which  were  fine  specimens  of  GhameYops  hClmilis,  Gycus  revolilkta,  &c. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  twenty  plants,  including  Stephandtus  floribilmda,  Phy- 
sianthus  albens.  Gardenia  Fortuni,  &.c.  From  Hovey  &,  Go.,  twenty  plants, 
among  them  Rondel^tia  speci6sa,  Ardisia  crenullkta  fructo  4Ibo,  lantanas  in 
variety,  Stephanotus  floribiindns,  Gissus  discolor,  &.c.  From  F.  Wiosbip, 
twenty  plants,  including  AbCitilon  album,  Erythrina  crista  galli,  Cryptom^- 
ria  japonica,  &c.  From  £.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  twenty  plants,  among  them  several 
fine  gloxinias,  achimenes,  Gissus  discolor,  Nymphae^a  caerulea,  &c.  iic 
Plants  were  also  contributed  by  A.  Bowditch,  T.  W.  Walker,  E.  A.  Story 
and  others. 

Floral  Desions  : — ^Prom  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  a  large  columnar  design, 
brilliantly  arranged  with  showy  flowers.  From  Mrs.  Wm.  Kenrick,  a  floral 
cross  with  the  inscription  L  H.  S.  worked  in  flowers.  From  Mis.  E.  A. 
Story,  a  beautiful  moss  flower  stand,  worked  with  much  skill.  From  Miss 
2S.  W.  Story,  a  specimen  of  oriental  painting,  representing  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.    From  T.  G.  Whytal,  a  miniature  suburban  cottage  and  groonds, 
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very  prettily  arranged  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  plants  representing  trees, 
&c.  From  Mrs.  W.  P.  Houghton,  Newton,  a  Chinese  pagoda,  very  neatly 
worked  and  containing  within,  a  dish  of  very  fine  flowers.  From  Jona. 
French,  a  large  urn,  covered  with  amaranths  in  diamonds  and  lozenges, 
filled  with  an  immense  bouquet.  From  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashby,  a  floral  temple. 
From  Mrs.  I.  Lombard,  Jr.,  a  cornucopia  of  fruits  and  flowers,  executed  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner  and  deservedly  attracting  great  attention.  Other 
smaller  designs  were  contributed  which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate. 

BouquKTs : — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  two  superb  bouquets,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  red  and  white  Japan  lilies,  dahlias  and  asters.  From  Galvin 
&  Hogan,  two  large  bouquets.  From  F.  Winship,  two  smaller  bouquets, 
composed  principally  of  marigolds  and  love  lies  bleeding,  &c.  Parlor  bou- 
quets were  contributed  by  J.  Nugent,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Galvin 
&  Hogan,  £•  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  and  others.  Numerous  bouquets  also  ornament- 
ed the  tables  and  flower  stands  throughout  the  hall. 

Wardian  .Cases  : — Some  very  pretty  examples  of  Wardian  cases  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Graff,  of  New  York,  which  were  much  admired. 
The  plants  were  in  fine  condition,  and  afllbrded  a  good  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine this  novel  and  interesting  mode  of  growing  plants  in  the  parlor.  We 
intend  soon  to  give  some  account  of  the  method  of  growing  plants  in  these 
cases,  which  we  hope  to  see  more  generally  introduced  among  us,  as  parlor 
ornaments. 

Cut  Flowsrs  : — ^The  display  of  cut  flowers  was  liberal  and  excellent. 
Mr.  C.  Copeland  filled  one  stand  with  roses,  dahlias  and  various  other  flow- 
era,  most  tastefully  arranged  as  regards  color,  &c.  Messrs.  Barnes  & 
Washburn  had  a  fine  show  of  dahlias,  Japan  lilies,  &c.  F.  Winship  had  a 
similar  stand,  and  Messrs.  Rand,  Breck  &  Son,  Hovey  &  Co.,  A.  Bowditch, 
G.  G.  Hubbard  and  others,  had  handsome  collections ;  that  of  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.  embracing  a  large  number  of  new  and  fine  dahlias,  Japan 
lilies  and  asters. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  premiums  in  this  department: — 

PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED   FOR  DESIGNS,  PLAZfTS,  ETC. 

Pot  Plants.— For  the  best  display,  to  J.  P.  Gushing,  $^ 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $20. 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  $15. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  T.  W.  Walker,  $12. 

For  the  fifth  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $10. 
For  the  best  specimen  plant,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Cissus  discolor,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  $8. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Murray,  $6. 
Coxcombs.— For  the  best  six  in  pots,  to  T.  W.  Walker,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  W.  Edmands,  $2. 
Balsams.— For  the  second  best  six  in  pots,  to  T.  W.  Walker,  $2. 
Floral  Designs. — ^For  the  best,  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  $20. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Ashley,  $15. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  G.  Whytal,  $10. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Jona.  French,  $8. 
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For  the  fifth  hast,  to  Mn.  E.  A.  Story,  $5. 

For  the  sixth  best,  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kexirick,  $3. 
BouquBTs. — ^For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  rases,  to  Galm 
&  Hogan,  the  Bradlee  plate,  #10. 
For  the  best  pair  soitable  for  the  Jones  vases,  to  F.  Wioship,  #10. 
Parlor  BouqusTS. — For  the  best  pair,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  #6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  James  NogeDt,  #7. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Gralvin  &  Hogan,  #6. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co^  #5. 

For  the  fifth  best,  to  F.  Winship,  #4. 

For  the  sixth  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  #3. 
Hand  BoirqusTS. — For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  #3. 
Mantrl  BouqvRTS. — For  the  best,  to  William  E.  Carter,  #5. 
Cut  Flowrrs. — ^For  the  best  display  during  the  exhibition,  to  C.  Cope- 
land,  #15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  #12. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Barnes  &,  Washburn,  #10. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  F.  Wimhip,  #8. 

For  the  fifth  best,  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  #6. 

ORATiriTlRS. 

Floral  Drsions.— To  Miss  S.  M.  Harris,  #4 ;  to  Anna  C.  Kenrick,  #3 ; 
to  Mrs.  W.  P.  Houghton,  #4 ;  to  Miss  S.  A.  Russell,  #3 ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Richardson,  #4. 
Parlor  Bou^urts. — ^To  J.  Breck  &  Son,  #1 ;  to  Bowditch  &  Sons,  #1  • 

to  Galvin  &  Hogan,  #2 ;  to  H.  S.  Maoefield,  #1. 
Laror  BouquRTs. — To  Hovey  &  Co.,  #6 ;  to  Breck  &  Co,  #3. 
Drcorations. — ^To  Miss  EL  M.  Harris,  for  fiames  of  flowers,  #3;  to  J. 
W.  Foster,  for  stand  bouquets,  #2 ;  to  Mrs.  I.  Lombard,  comocopift, 
#10;  to  £.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  for  blue  lily  of  Egypt,  #10;  to  Miss  A.  C. 
Kenrick,  for  design,  #2. 
Pot  Plants.— To  Hovey  &  Co.,  #5 ;  to  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  #1 ;  to  K 

S.  Rand,  Jr.,  #3. 
SpRciMRN  Plants. — ^To  J.  Breck  &  Son,  for  Cissus,  0L 
Cut  Flowrrs.— To  Hovey  &  Co.,  #4;  to  Bowditch  &  Son,  #5;  to  J. 
Murray,  #3;  to  J.  Nugent,  #2;  to  R.  Sykes,  T.  Smsllwood,  T.  W. 
Walker,  E.  Stone,  6.  G.  Hubbard,  and  E.  A.  Stoiy,  #1  each. 
Fruit  : — From  the  President  of  the  Society,  110  varieties  of  pears,  in- 
cluding several  new  kinds,  among  which  were  Beurr^  Clsirgeau,  Gustave 
Burgoyne,  Pie  IX,  Mprriam,  B.  Sterckman,  Vessooziere,  &c.;  also  several 
seedlings. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  335  varieties  of  pears,  including  B.  Bachelier,  B. 
Claurgeau,  B.  Sterckman,  Fondante  du  Comice,  Gerando^  Sheldon,  Beurr^ 
Langelier,  King,  Oswego  Beurr^,  Oswego  Incomparable,  Gustave  Burgoyne, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Adams,  Belle  Julie,  Abbott,  &c  ^.;  also,  15  var.  peaches, 
and  Rebecca  and  Concord  grapes. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  130  varieties  of  pears,  among  them  Beurr^  Benoiti, 
B.  Superfin,  B.  Sterckman,  Lodge,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Adams,  Sheldon,  Pie 
IX,  Abbott,  Dallas,  Styer,  Conseilleur  Ranwez,  dtc 
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From  S.  Walker,  90  varieties  pears,  including  Merriam,  Jersey  Gratioli, 
Doyenne  Sterckman,  Slc.  From  R.  Manning,  80  var.  of  pears.  From  T. 
W.  Walker,  22  yar  of  pears. 

From  H.  Vandine,  70  varieties  of  pears  and  30  varieties  of  plums ; 
among  the  latter  fine  specimens  of  JedSerson,  Columbia,  Lucombe's  Non- 
such, Green  Gage,  Bingham,  Coe^s  Golden  Drop,  &c. 

Very  fine  collections  also  came  firom  the  following  contributors: — J. 
Stickney,  90  varieties  pears.  A.  D.  Williams,  35  var.  of  pears  and  20  var. 
of  apples.  G.  Southack,  20  var.  of  pears.  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  40  var.  of 
pears.  R.  W.  Ames,  40  var.  of  pears.  W.  R.  Austin,  2.5  var.  of  pears. 
J.  Gordon,  35  var.  of  pears.  Evers  &  Co.,  30  var.  of  pears  and  20  var.  of 
apples.  Dr.  J.  A.  Stetson,  22  var.  of  pears  and  11  var.  of  apples.  W. 
Bacon,  12  var.  of  pears.  S.  Downer,  15  var.  of  pears.  A.  Low,  15  var.  of 
pears  and  3  var.  of  peaches.  S.  Sweetser,  7  var.  pears.  Galvin  &  Hogan, 
30  var.  pears.  Lake  Sl  Co.,  43  var.  of  apples,  and  wild  grapes.  N.  Stet- 
son,  4  var.  of  peaches.  A.  Parker,  4  var.  of  pears.  P.  R.  L.  Stone,  3  var. 
of  pears  and  4  var.  peaches.  C.  E.  Grant,  4  var.  grapes  and  a  saperb  de- 
sign hung  with  some  of  the  best  Hamburg  grapes  in  the  hall.  From  J.  B* 
Moore,  12  var.  of  apples.  From  Thaddeus  Clapp,  30  var.  of  apples  and  10 
of  peaches.  From  W.  W.  Wheildon,  3  var.  of  pears  and  16  var.  of  apples. 
J.  Eustis,  20  var.  of  apples.  Numerous  other  smaller  collections  of  various 
fruits  filled  the  tables. 

The  display  of  grapes  was  excellent  From  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  8  var., 
superb  specimens,  large  clusters  and  large  berries  and  the  black  kinds  fine- 
ly colored.  From  H.  S.  Mansfield,  Millville,  a  collection  of  12  var.,  all 
well  grown  and  finely  colored.  From  C.  S.  Holbrook,  12  var.  of  grapes, 
excellent.  From  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  8  var.  of  grapes.  From  C.  Minot,  Som- 
erville,  6  var.  of  grapes.  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  8  var.  of  grapes.  From 
M.  H.  Simpson,  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Syrian  grapes.  From  S.  Austin, 
6  var.  grapes.  From  E.  W.  Bull,  beautifully  ripened  specimens  of  the  Con- 
cord grape.  From  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  Union, 
and  Logan  grapes,  the  former  very  handsome.  From  Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
Delaware,  O.,  very  fine  Delaware  grapes.  From  W.  Brocksbanks,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  Rebecca  grapes.  Isabella  Grapes,  though  not  ripe,  were  sent  by 
several  contributors. 

PREMIUMS  AlfD   GRATUITIES    FOR    FRUITS. 

Atflbb. — For  the  best  30  varieties,  to  Thaddeus  Clapp,  the  Lyman 
plate,  $20. 
For  the  best  20  varieties,  to  J.  Eustis,  $15. 
For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  $10. 
For  tiie  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $8. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $6. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Evers  &  Co.,  $4. 
For  the  best  five  varieties  of  12  specimens,  to  B.  Harrington,  $8. 
For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  12  specimens,  to  N.  H.  White  for  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Seth  W.  Fowle,  for  Alexander,  (4. 
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For  the  third  best,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  for  Fallawater,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Evers  &>  Co.,  for  Hubburdston,  $2. 
Pears. — For  the  best  30  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  Lyman  plate,  $20. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $15. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $12. 
For  the  best  20  varieties,  to  R.  W.  Ames,  $15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $12. 

For  the  third  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams,  $8. 
For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  $10.  j 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Bacon,  $8.  i 

For  the  third  best,  to  Ariel  Low,  $6.  * 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  S.  Downer,  $4.  .^ 

For  the  best  single  dish,  to  J.  Eaton,  for  Flemish  Beauty,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Ariel  Low,  for  Belle  Lucrative,  $4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Wm.  Bacon,  for  Andrews,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  for  Beurr^  d'Anjou,  $2. 
Grapes. — For  the  best  five  varieties,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  $10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook,  $8. 

For  the  third  best,  to  C.  Minot,  $6. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  S.  Austin,  $4. 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  T.  James,  Providence,  $4. 
For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  H.  S.  Mansfield,  Millville,  $10. 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  $6. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Breck  &  Son,  $4. 
For  the  best  specimens  of  native  grapes,  to  £.  W.  Bull,  for  Concord,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  B.  Cutter,  for  Isabella,  $4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Newell  Harding,  for  Isabella,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  Thomas  Waterman,  for  Diana,  $2. 
Peaches. — ^For  the  largest  and  beet  collection,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Thaddeus  Clapp,  $4.  • 

For  the  third  best,  to  Stone  &  Son  of  Newton,  $3. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  F.  Dana,  $2. 
For  the  best  single  dish  of  peaches,  to  Nahum  Stetson,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  H.  Ryder,  (2. 

For  the  third  best,  to  W.  A.  Crafts,  $1. 
Plums. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Henry  Vandine,  $5. 
Assorted  Fruit. — For  the  best  basket  of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  to  C. 
S.  Grant,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  James  Murray,  $8. 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $6. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Spooner  &  Curtis,  $5. 
For  the  fifth  best,  to  Jonathan  French,  $4. 
For  the  Bizth  best,  to  Wm.  A.  Crafts,  $3. 

GRATUITIES. 

AppLBt.— To  Ijake  &  Co.  for  collectioii,  $10 ;  to  A.  D.  WillianM,  do., 
|6;  to  J.  Stone  &  Son,  do,  $6;  to  W.  W.  Wheildon,  do,  $6 ;  toJ- 
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W.  Coolidge,  do.,  $5 ;  to  J.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  do.,  $3;  to  Wm.  Baker,  for 
two  dishes  orange  pippins,  $1 ;  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  dishes  of  pippins, 
$1 ;  to  C.  Copelaird,  for  a  collection  $3 ;  to  H.  Harrington,  dish,  $1 ; 
to  George  Newhall,  collection,  ^ ;  to  W.  U.  Spooner  and  C.  F.  Cur- 
tis, dish  of  Baldwins,  $1 ;  to  James  Munroe,  dishes,  $2 ;  to  J.  A.  Ken- 
rick,  $2;  to  Mrs.  J.  Lovett,  2d,  $3 ;  to  J.  W.  Foster  the  Horticulturist 
for  one  year ;  to  Nathan  White,  do. ;  to  Mrs.  J.  Lovett,  $3. 

For  extra  specimens,  single  dishes,  one  dollar  each  to  B.  Harrington, 
for  the  Queen  of  the  Orchard  ;  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Porter ;  J.  Gordon, 
for  Grand  Sachem  ;  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Hubbardston  ;  T.  Clapp,  for  Gra- 
venstein ;  J.  Gilbert,  Jr.  for  a  20  oz.  Pippin ;  Evers  &  Co.  for  Gloria 
mundi,  and  E.  Stone  for  Polish. 
Pears. — ^For  collections,  $10  each  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  Sam'l  Walker  and  R. 
Manning ;  $8  to  H.  Vandine ;  $5  to  J.  A.  Stetson ;  $4  each  to  Augus- 
tus Parker,  George  Southac,  W.  A.  Crafls,  and  F.  Dana. 

For  single  dishes  of  great  excellence,  $2  to  A.  J.  Dean  for  Easter 
Beurre,  J.  Saville  for  Duchess,  S.  Penniman  for  Flemish  Beauty,  and 
J.  Munro  for  Bartlett ;  to  Geo.  Southack,  $i ;  the  Horticulturist  to  G. 
Newhall,  James  Kelly,  J.  W.  Foster,  H.  Bradlee,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J. 
Lovett,  C.  D.  Swain,  Mrs.  J.  Mason,  G.  Southack,  J.  Mason,  F.  Dana ; 
Hovey's  Magazine  to  Nath'l  White,  J.  Murray,  P.  R.  L.  Stone,  W.  C. 
Allen,  H.  B.  Ward,  S.  Sweetser,  Mrs.  C.  Valentine,  W.  H.  Moore, 
Samuel  Lane ;  Country  Gentleman  to  W.  A.  Austin  ;  $3  in  publica- 
tions to  Evers  &;  Co.,  A.  Bowditch  &  Son,  Galvin  &,  Hogan,  J.  S. 
Rising,  W.  H.  Palmer,  H.  Brooks,  Jacob  Eaton,  Harvey  Davis ;  $4  in 
publications  to  Spooner  &  Curtis. 
Peaches. — To  Mrs.  R.  S.  Bailey,  bronze  medal;  Wm.  Brigham,  $1 ; 
N.  Stetson  for  collection,  medal ;  Breck  &  Son,  $2 ;  A.  Lowe,  medal ; 
also  medals  to  E.  S.  Rand,  W.  Bacon  and  C.  B.  Swain  for  collections  ; 
to  John  Gardner,  Dedham,  bronze  medal. 
Native  Grapes. — To  C.  W.  Grant,  silver  medal  for  fine  specimens  Un- 
ion Village ;  to  Wm.  Brooksbank,  silver  medal  for  fine  specimens  Re- 
becca ;  to  George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio,  silver  medal  for  fine 
specimens  Delaware ;  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  Saxonville,  for  two  varieties 
foreign  grapes,  $3. 
Plums. — To  T.  Hastingd,  $3,  and  medals  to  M.  H.  Simpson  and  A.  D. 

Withington. 
Assorted  Fruit. — To  Stone  &  Son,  $2 ;   Galvin  &  Hogan,  $2 ;   B. 

Harrington,  $1. 
Vegetables. — ^The  show  of  vegetables  was  excellent,  and  contained  a 
greater  number  of  kinds  than  was  ever  before  exhibited.  Among  them  we 
noticed  peanuts,  new  Strawberry  tomatoes,  Chufas  or  Earth  almonds,  Chi- 
nese potato,  &c.  Many  specimens  of  the  Chinese  Sugar  cane  were  shown. 
A  great  variety  of  tomatoes,  and  a  very  large  variety  of  potato^ ;  the  lat- 
ter came  from  J.  Hyde  &  Son.  We  luLve  no  room  to  enumerate  the  con- 
tributors, but  give  Uie  list  of  premiams,  which  will  indicate  the  largest  and 
be«t  collectioiis : — 
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Best  Display.— For  the  best  diaplay  and  greatest  variety,  to  J.P.C. 
Hyde,  Newton,  $15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stone  &  Son,  $10. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  fi.  Moore,  $& 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  G.  R.  Sampson,  $6. 

For  the  fifth  best,  to  J.  P.  and  F.  Rand,  $L. 
Cauufsower.— For  the  best  display,  to  J.  P.  &  F.  Rand,  $4. 

For  the  second  best,  to  6.  R.  Sampson,  (3. 
Cabbages.— For  the  best  Drumheads,  to  S.  A.  Merrill,  $4. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stone  &  Son,  $1. 
Musk  Melons. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  F.  Maish,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $1. 
Water  MELoifs.— For  the  best,  to  F.  Winship,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $2. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Stickney,  $1. 
Mammoth  S^dashes.— For  the  best  and  largest,  (117  lbs.)  to  S.  A.  Mer- 
rill, silver  medal. 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  T.  Farrington,  $3. 
PuBfPKiNS. — ^For  the  largest  and  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  silver  medal. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Stone  &  Son,  $3. 

GRATUITIES. 

For  collections,  $4  each  to  R.  D.  Williams  and  G.  G.  Hubbard ;  $3  eacli 
to  Hovey  &  Co.  and  J.  Stickney ;  $1  each  to  J.  Stone  Sl  Son,  K  M. 
Richards,  John  De  Wolfe  and  F.  Smallwood.  * 

For  collection  of  Burr's  Sweet  Com,  silver  medal  t6  A.  Bowditchdt  Son; 
$3  each  to  B.  Harrington  and  F.  Winship. 

For  "  Irishman  Cucumber,"  $3  to  Nahura  Stetson. 

For  Vegetable  Eggs,  $1  each  to  E.  Sanbom  and  F.  Bacc»i ;  $3  to  John 
Gordon  for  collection. 

For  Snake  Cucumber  and  Kale,  $2  to  E.  A.  Story. 

For  .Onions,  $1  each  to  S.  Salisbury,  S.  Sweetser  and  A.  Pierce ;  to  Eben 
Simonds  for  Potatoes ;  to  Wm.  Courtis  for  Brussels  Melon ;  to  J.  Ma- 
son and  T.  W.  Walker,  the  latter  for  large  Purple  Egg  plants. 

For  the  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  a  copy  of  the  Horticulturist  for  one  year  to 
A.  Bowditch  &  Son;  $1  each  to  J.  C.  Flint,  T.  W.  Walker,  and  N. 
Carey. 

For  Millet,  $2  to  J.  Breck  &  Son  for  the  best  collection. 

For  Sqnashes,  copies  of  the  Counlry  Gentleman,  the  Horticulturist  and 
Hovey's  Magazine,  severally  to  H.  Havland,  A.  Pierce,  W.  A.  Crafts, 
Wm.  J.  Baker  and  F.  Houghton  for  Mammoth,  and  to  Wm.  F.  Ellen- 
wood  for  coUectioB  of  vegetables ;  also  Hovey's  Magazine  to  J.  J.  H. 
Gregoiy  of  Marblehead  for  squashes;  H.  Harris  for  beets;  the  Publi- 
cations (value  $4)  to  J.  Murray,  for  collection;  the  Country  Gentleman 
to  A.  Bowditch  ^  Son,  for  do.;  and  the  Horticolturist  to  A.  W.  Co- 
penhagen and  F.  Mareh  for  collection. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


September  has  been  a  pleasant  and  favorable  month,  for  the  most  part 
dry  and  warm,  with  but  one  slight  frost  which  did  but  little  damage,  except 
in  low  and  moist  places.  Trees  which  have  made  a  rapid  growth  from  the 
moist  summer,  are  ripening  their  wood  well,  and  fruits  which  were  very 
backward  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  have  come  forward  rapidly  and 
now  have  attained  nearly  a  full  growth.  Another  week  of  the  same  weather 
will  carry  everything  beyond  injury  from  frost 

Grape  Vines  in  the  forcing-houses  will  now  have  pushed  several  inches, 
and  as  cooler  weather  approaches  will  require  particular  attention,  as  it  is 
the  most  critical  season  of  their  management  Keep  the  shoots  tied  in,  and 
maintain  a  moist  and  even  temperature.  Protect  the  roots  from  cold  east- 
erly rains.  Vines  in  greenliouses  may  be  partially  pruned,  and  in  cold 
houses  all  the  unripe  and  superfluous  wood  may  be  taken  away :  air  freely, 
night  and  day,  in  fine  weather,  for  upon  well  ripened  wood  depends  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  crop.  Out-door  grapes  may  be  transplanted  this 
month. 

Strawberry  Beds  will  yet  need  considerable  attention ;  unless  carefblly 
looked  after,  the  weeds  will  soon  choke  the  plants  and  take  possession  of 
the  beds.    Do  not  let  a  weed  appear,  and  clip  all  superfluous  runners. 

Pear,  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  transplanted  this  month. 

Currants,  Raspberries,  d&c,  may  be  safely  removed  at  this  season. 

Fruit  should  now  be  gathered.  None  but  a  few  of  the  latest  kinds  gain 
anything  by  hanging  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Insects  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  black  knots  on  plum  trees  should 
all  be  cut  out  clean  at  this  time.  Canker  worms  sometimes  begin  to  run 
the  last  of  this  month. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  weather,  the  various  bedding  and  greenhoose 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  remain  out  longer  than  usual.  It  will  not  be 
safe,  however,  to  leave  them  out  much  longer,  for,  afier  October  1,  frost 
often  comes  without  any  timely  warning,  and  many  are  seriously  injured  for 
the  winter.  Even  if  frost  holds  off,  the  chilly  nights  and  autumn  rains  are 
not  beneficial.  Frames  should  be  put  in  requisition  for  all  the  smaller 
things,  that  the  houses  may  not  be  too  crowded  at  first  Soils  for  potting 
should  be  housed  at  once,  if  not  already  done. 

Camellias  should  be  neatly  arranged  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house; 
if  partially  shaded  they  will  do  just  as  weU.  Do  not  let  them  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  although  they  should  not  be  kept  too  wet  Syringe  in  fine 
weather. 

Azaleas  will  need  less  water  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  Place 
them  in  a  cool  situation. 
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Pelarqoniums,  potted  off*  last  month  and  now  well  rooted,  shooldbe 
placed  on  a  dry,  airy  shelf  near  the  glass.  Old  plants,  wanted  for  early 
hlooming,  should  be  shifted  next  month. 

CBRTSAifTHEMUBfs  Will  now  show  their  flower  buds,  and  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  house  before  severe  frost  as  it  injures  the  buds.  Water  oc- 
casionally with  liquid  manure. 

Cinerarias  should  be  shifted  if  they  require  it,  and  have  good  protection 
in  frames  until  the  weather  is  cold. 

Fuchsias  may  be  set  away  in  a  cool  dry  place  under  the  stage,  where 
they  will  keep  well  till  spring. 

IxiAS  Aim  Sparaxis  may  be  potted  now. 

Htacinths  and  other  bulbs  for  early  blooming  in  pots,  may  be  potted 
this  month. 

Callas  should  now  be  repotted. 

Roses  for  winter  blooming  should  be  kept  in  frames  until  next  month. 

Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  propagated  last  month,  should  be  potted  ofL 

Cyclamens  may  be  repotted  now,  and  removed  to  the  house. 

Cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in,  if  there  is  not  a  stock  already  potted  dSL 

Gloxinias  ANn  AcHiMENES,-done  blooming,  may  be  placed  away  under 
the  stage,  away  from  moisture. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  potted  now  for  winter  blooming. 

Verbenas  for  winter  blooming  should  have  a  good  warm  situation  near 
the  glass. 

Frames  should  be  put  in  readiness  to  receive  the  stock  of  small  plants, 
that  the  houses  may  not  be  too  crowded  before  everything  is  arranged. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

The  recent  warm  and  beautiful  weather  has  given  a  fresh  start  to  the 
weeds,  and  considerable  attention  will  be  required  to  have  all  in  the  best 
order.  Continue  to  mow  the  lawn,  trim  grass  edgings,  and  clean  and  roll 
walks.  A  little  care  will  keep  everything  in  excellent  order  up  to  the  last 
of  November.  This  month  is  the  time  to  make  plantations  if  they  are 
needed  in  the  shrubbery,  or  around  the  lawn.  Evergreens  or  deciduous 
trees  will  get  well  established  before  winter.  Trench  vacant  ground,  and 
prepare  it  for  planting  next  month. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

PiBONiEs  may  be  transplanted  now. 

Lilies  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  this  month. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  may  be  planted  out. 

Dahlias  should  be  taken  up  after  the  roots  have  ripened  well. 

Gladiolus,  Tiger  Flowers,  d&c,  should  be  taken  up  before  hard  frosts. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  placed  in  frames,  where  they  can 
have  a  slight  protection  in  winter. 

Daisies  should  be  planted  out  in  frames. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  safely  removed  this  month. 

Pansies,  set  out  now  and  slightly  protected,  bloom  freely  next  spring. 

Madeira  Vines  should  be  taken  up  before  severe  frosts. 

Gather  Seeds  of  choice  and  rare  flowers  or  plants. 


New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY    &     CO. 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  cultivators  of  beautiful 
Plants  to  the  following  collection  of  new  and  choice  varieties,  which 
they  offer  for  sale : — 

PELARGONI  UM  S. 

A  collection  of  six  superb  varieties,  as  follows : 

Evening  Star,  Pheeeton,  Topsy, 

Petruchio,  Serena,  Vesper. 

Fine  young  plants,  at  $6  for  the  set 

A  collection  of  the  new  spotted  French,  or  Odier  varieties : 
Etoile  des  Jardins,  Gen.  E.  Cavaignac,         James  Duval, 

Elize  Milliez,  Gustave  Odier,  Madame  Leflo, 

Eugene  Duval,  Gloire  de  fiellevue,         Madame  Lamoriciere. 

A  selection  of  six  of  these  for  $4. 


PERPETUAL      CARNATIONS, 

All  new  and  remarkably  beautiful  varieties. 
Boule  de  Feu,  Le  Furet,  Mirabeau, 

Bunker  Hill,  (Perry's)     La  Grenadier,  Perry's  Seedling, 

America,  Henrietta,  (Perry's)         Washington,  (Perry's.) 

Six  of  these  varieties,  $  4.    50  cts.  to  $  1  each. 


ACHIMENES. 

The  following  new,  entirely  distinct  and  very  beautiful  varieties : 
Ambrose  Verschaffelt,    Edward  Bossierc,  purpurea  multiflora, 

Carl  Wolfarth,  Dr.  Hoft,  Roelzii, 

Carl  Bouche,  Hendersoni,  reticulata  rosea. 

A  selection  of  six  varieties,  $3.    Older  sorts,  #2  to  $4  per  doz. 

MISCELLANEOUS      PLANTS. 

Heuotrope  panicnlatum,  immense  trusses  of  dark  blue  flowers,  50  cts. 

Gloxinia  VVilsoni,  the  finest  variety,  white  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  50. 

Petunia  imperialis,  with  fine,  double,  pure  white  blossoms,  50. 

Fuchsias,  Figaro,  revoluta,  Stella  and  Mazeppa — superb  sorts,  50cts.ea. 

Cinerarias — 24  of  the  most  beautiful  English  varieties,  $3  to  $6  per  doz. 

Calceolarias,  very  handsome  plants,  from  superb  prize  flowers,  $4  doz. 

Lantanas,  8  distinct  and  elegant  varieties,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen. 

Scarlet  Geraniums,  20  beautiful*  varieties,  including  Nemesis  and 
Consuello,  French  seedlings  of  great  merit. 

PoMPONE  Chrysanthemums,  25  entirely  new  varieties,  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful description,  $4  to  $6  per  dozen. 

Salvias. — Six  of  the  finest  new  varieties,  $2  to  $3  per  dozen^ 

Gladiolus. — Twenty  superb  French  varieties,  25  cents  to  $1  each.  * 

F/iNCT  Pansies. — Four  distinct  and  rare  varieties,  50  cts.  each. 

Phloxes. — 24  of  the  newest  and  finest  varieties,  ^  to  $6  per  dozen. 
With  a  very  large  collection  of  other  new,  rare  and  choice  plants. 

A  new  catalogue  is  now  ready.  March  1. 


Fine  OoUection  of  Currants, 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Have  a  large  and  excellent  stock  of  all  the  valuable  varietieB  of  Currants, 
including  the  new  sorts,  as  follows : — 
Red  Dutch,  Gondouin  Red, 

White  Dutch,  Gondouin  White, 

Victoria,  Yellow  Champagne, 

Cherry,  Flesh  Color, 

Fertile  de  Pallua,  Wilmot's  Early  Red, 

Fertile  d* Angers,  Knight's  Large  Red, 

Black  Naples,  Black  Bang  up. 

Fine  vigorous  plants,  1  to  2  years  old,  from  $1.50  to  #3.50  per  dozen. 
Red  Dutch,  $6  per  100.  Sept 


Toung  Trees^ 

FOR  BELTS,  BORDERS,  SHRUBBERIES,  &c. 

N.  B.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  at  proportionate  rates.  A  full  priced 
descriptive  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address.  Usual  allowance 
to  the  trade.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 


EVEBGBEENS. 

Pr.  100 

Arbor  Vitie,  Amer.,  2  to  3  ft.  $1 5  00 

«         Chinese,  2  ft.        15  00 

"         Tartarian,  18  00 

Norway  Spruce,  5  to  8  in.        2  50 

"  1  foot,  8  50 

"  12  to  18  in.    12  50 

Scotch  Larch,  6  to  9  in.  4  00 

"  1  foot,  6  00 

"  2  feet,  12  00 

€cotch  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  3  00 

"       10  to  12  in.  6  00 

European  Silver  Fir,  6  to  9  in.  5  00 

"  "       Ifoot,       7  50 

Austrian  Pine,  1  foot,  8  50 

Enfflish  Yew,  fine  plants,        10  00 

MaJionia,  sorts,  fine  plants,      15  00 

Red  Cedar,  12  to  16  in.  10  00 

DECIDUOnS. 

Three-thomed  Acacia,  2  to  3  ft.  5  00 

Ash,  European,  5  00 

"    Black,  2  to  3  ft;.  15  00 

*•    acuminate  leaved,  15  00 

"    flowering,  3  to  4  ft.  10  00 

♦*    European  Mountain,  4  00 ' 

«                  "        3to4ft.  12  00 

Alder,  European,  1  to  2  ft.  3  00 


Alder,  European,  2  to  3  ft. 

Beech,       "         2  ft.      » 

Deciduous  Cypress, 

Elm,  Wych,  4  to  5  ft. 
"    English,  4  to  5  ft- 
"    broad-leaved,  2  to  3  ft. 
"    American,  2  ft. 

Catalpa,  2^  to  3  ft. 

Perfumed  Cheny,  3  to  5  ft. 

Bird  Cherry,  2  to  3  ft. 

Horse  Chestnut,  li  to  2  ft. 


Pr.  100 

$5  00 

500 

10  00 

720 

720 

500 

400 

12  50 

720 

500 

400 


Spanish  Chestnut,  12  to  18  in.  10  00 

English  srt.  Hawthorn,  2  ft.      3  00 

Hornbeam,  2  ft.  4  00 

Scotch  Laburnum,  2  to  2i  ft.    7  20 

European  Linden,  2  ft.  7  20 

American  Locust,  3  ft.  5  00 

Maple,  Ash-leaved,  10  00 

'*       Norway,  2  ft.  4  00 

"       Silver,  3  to  4  ft.  10  00 

«       Scyamore,  2  to  3  ft.      6  00 

Royal  English  Oak,  2  to  3  ft.    6  00 

Poplars,  in  sorts,  4  ft.  7  20 

Japan  Sophora,  fine,        6  to  12  00 

Willows,  in  sorts,  3  to  5  00 

"    Comewell,  a  very  strong 

&rapidgrow.5to7ft.  12  00 
«  8tol0ft  18  00 

The  above  are  all  several  times  transplanted,  and  are  strong,  well-rooted 
plants  of  the  best  qualit]^.  Can  be  packed  to  go  safely  to  any  part  of  the 
country.    Catalogues  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

B.  *M.  WATSON, 

Aug.— tf  Old  Colony  Marserief,  Plymouth,  Mam. 
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The  Ohinese  Sugar  Gane. 

HOYEY  &  CO. 
No.  7  Merchants  Row^  Boston^ 
Have  just  received  from  Paris,  a  fresh  supply  of  the  Seeds  of  this  new 
and  valuable  plant,  which  seeoK  destined  to  take  an  important  position 
amraig  OUT  agricuhmul  pcoducts.  FVom  experiments  already  made,  it 
appears  adapted  to  any  portion  of  our  coun^,  and  flonnshes  wherever 
Inmn  com  will  srow.  Besides  ita  importance  as  vielding  a  very  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  may  be  prontably  converted  into 

rip  and  sugar,  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  article  of  fodder,  the  yield  to 
acre  being  very  large. 

FOR  SALE  BY  HOVET  &  CO. 


Strawberry  Flftnts  and  Bhubarb  Boots, 
Including  all  the  desirable  novelties,  at  low  rates,  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember planting.    Catalogue  on  application  to        B.  M.  WATSON, 
Aug.— 4f  in^pneutt,  Ma$9. 


■.w.svttattaao^ 
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O^THE    THIRD    VOLUMB^ 

THE    FBUITS^OF  A1[EKIGA. 

BY  0.  M.  HOVEY. 

C«AtelBlnc  eoloMd  Plates  •/  tl&«  el&«ieM«  ▼avleaes  evIUvatod  &» 
tb«  United  States. 

The  first  number  of  the  Third  Volume  of  thici  beautiful  work  is  now 
ready  for  delivery,  and  contains  the  following  Fruits  : — 

1.  The  Braoshaw  Plum. 

2.  The  Black  Tartarian  Chsrrt. 

3.  Thr  BLOODeooD  Prar« 

4.  The  Beurre'  Montoeron  Pear. 

No.  2  wiU  contain  the  following : — 

1.    Jalousie  de  Fohteiut  Pear. 

3.      FONDANTE  DU  COMICR  PeAR. 

3.  Vessouziere  Pear. 

4.  Stanwick  Nectarine. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  these  volumes.  The  fruits  are  all  taken  from  original  drawings, 
made  expressly  for  the  work,  from  specimens  raised  in  the  collection  of 
the  author,  and  faithfully  portray  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  splen- 
did style  in  which  the  plates  are  colored,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
in  their  favor. 

Each  number  contains  four  splendid  colored  plates  of  the  choicest 
fruits,  with  fall  descriptions  of  each,  and  engravings  illustrating  the 
habits  of  the  trees,  &c. 

Published  in  numbers,  royal  octavo,  $1  each,  payable  on  delivery. — 
Twelve  numbers  complete  a  volume. 

07  A  limited  number  of  impressions  in  Imperial  Quarto,  $2  each. 

ThS  two  Volumes,  now  completed,  contain  48  Plates  each,  delineating 
NiNETT-Six  varieties  of  the  finest  Fruits,  and  they  will  be  furnished  in 
extara  full  Turkey  at  $30.  Subscribers  to  Vd.  L  will  be  supplied  with 
Vol.ILfortl5. 

Q^  Ho.  2  Will  appear  la  Horember. 

BOSTON: 
PUBUSHED  BY  HOTEY  Sl  CO.,  MERCHANTS  ROW. 
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THE   OONOORD    GRAPE. 


MESSRS.   HOVEY  &  CO., 
OFFER  FOR  SALE,  A  FINE  STOCK  OF  THIS  NEW  GRAPE. 

This  very  remarkable  American  variety  is  the  greatest  acquisitioD  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  to  our  hardjr  native  grapes,  and  supplies  the  desid- 
eratum so  long  wanted,  of  a  superior  table  grape,  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  coldest  climate,  and  early  enough  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  any 
part  of  the  Northern  or  New  England  States.  It  is  four  wseks  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana.  It  is  fully 
ripe  from  the  dd  to  the  10th  of  September,  and  fine  specimens  have  been 
exhibited  the  last  three  years,  at  that  date,  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

It  is  a  most  vigorous  growing  vine,  perfectly  hardy,  with  bunches  of  a 
large  size,  handsomely  shouldered,  onen  weighing  a  pound,  and  with 
large  roundish  oval  berries,  frequently  measurmg  an  inch  in  diameter; 
color  very  dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  flesh  soft,  tender  and 
joicy ;  flavor  venr  rich  and  luscious,  with  a  fine  sprightly  aroma.  The 
foliage  is  large,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  berries  have  never  been  known 
to  mUdtWj  rat,  or  drop  off^  under  any  circumstances,  during  the  five  yean 
since  it  has  borne  fruit  Good  judges  who  have  tasted  it  pronounce  it 
superior  to  the  Isabella  in  its  ripest  condition. 

Fine  strong  plants  ready  for  sale  March  1,  at  $1.50  each,  or  S12  per 
doz.    Plants  safely  packed  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

March  1 

THE  GOLDEN  HAMBTJBGH 

AND 

Bowood  Muscat   Orapes- 

HOVEY  &  CO. 

Announce  to  their  friends  and  cultivators  of  the  Grape,  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  orders  for  the  vines  of  these  two  new  and  remarkable 
varieties,  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  London  in  October. 

Both  of  them  have  been  described  in  the  Magazine  of  the  present  year, 
and  are  considered  among  the  beet  varieties  yet  raised. 

Orders  should  be  forwarded  early  to  secure  plants.  Price,  $10  for  the 
two,  or  $5  each.  Sept. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees 

FOR    SALE. 

The  subscribers  would  call  attention  to  their  stock,  consisting,  in  part,  of 

100,000  Apple  Trees,  firom  two  to  five  years  fipom  the  bud  or  graft. 
40,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 
20,000   do.        do.    two  years  from  the  bud. 

Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT  &  CO., 
Sept-3t  Nkw  Canaan,  Ct. 
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The  Rebecca  Grape. 

MESSRS.     HOTEY    &    CO. 

7  MerdianU  Bow^  Boston^ 

Respectfully  inform  their  friendB  and  the  public  that  they  have  for  sale, 
a  fine  stock  of  the 

A  new  Seedlinfif  raised  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  without  any  doubt  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  yet  introduced,  possessing  all  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  celebrated  Chasselas  grapes  of  Thomeiy,  and  combines  the 
hardiness  of  the  Isabella  with  the  earliness  of  the  Diana,  ripening  freely 
in  the  New  England  States.  It  is  withal  a  White  Grapb,  that  great 
desideratum  so  long  wished  for  by  all  lovers  of  this  delicious  fruit 

The  Rebecca  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  vine,  producing  handsome  clus- 
ters of  semi-transparent  white  grapes,  which  become  of  a  rich  amber  tint 
at  full  maturitv.  The  bunches  are  about  the  size  of  the  Diana,  compact, 
without  shoulders,  and  the  berries  are  of  similar  size,  but  of  a  slight  oval 
shape.  The  Hash  is  soft  and  melting,  with,  a  slight  musky  and  luscious 
aroma.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  the  berries  adhere  firmly  to  the  stem. 
All  these  qualities  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  one 
of  the  best  native  grapes  yet  raised. 

Fine  plants  in  pots  delivered  now  or  in  October  from  the  open  ground, 
$3  each,  or  $24  per  doz.  Aug. 


Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Larch, 

AMERICAN    ARBOR  VITiE,  &c. 

Mahoniaaquifolia,  Scotch  Fir,  English  Yew,  Deciduous  Cypress,  White 
Pine,  Red  Cedar,  Chinese  and  Tartarian  Arbor  Vite,  Three-thomed 
Acacia,  Ash-leaved  Negundo,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  English  Alder, 
Spanish  Chestnut,  Hawthorn,  Hornbeam,  Linden,  Strawberry  Tree,  Birch, 
Althea,  Japan  Sophora,  European  Mountain  Ash,  Smoke  Tree,  White 
Fringe  Tree,  Catalpa. 

Fine  plants  of  the  above  are  now  offered,  together  with  many  choice 
varieties  of  Ash,  Elm,  Cheny,  Chestnut,  Maple,  Oak,  Poplar,  Willow,  in 
all  sizes,  from  $2  per  100  upwards,  suitable  for  nurseries,  and  for  planting 
belts,  avenues,  shrubberies,  woods,  cemeteries,  &c. 

Descriptive  price  lists  will  be  sent,  on  application  to  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  CoUmiy  ^^urgariea,  Plymoulh  Mass. 

Carriage  paid  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  usual  discount  to  the 
trade.  Aug.— -tf 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Grapes,  &c. 

100  fine  Plants,  of  the  best  and  most  elegant  varieties,  for  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  for  $30.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York. 
50  ditto  ditto,  for  $]0. 

Foreign  Grapes,  in  pots,  $5  per  dozen— $35  per  100.  Rebecca,  Dela^ 
ware,  Graham,  Concord,  Diana,  Brinkle,  Amalie,  Raabe's  Clara,  and 
other  choice  new  American  Grapes,  at  fl  to  $3  each. 

Catalogues  on  application.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Aug.— tf  (Hd  QUomf  Mtneriu,  PiynunUh,  Mau. 
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Splendid  Japan  Lilies. 

HOYEY  &  CO. 

Havinj^^een  highly  succesBful  in  the  prodnctioD  of  New  Seedlings,  foDj 
eqoal  m  beantj  to  the  L.  speciosum,  now  ofi^  them  for  nle  at  redneed 


They  are  all  quite  hardy,  and  flower  in  great  perfection  fiom  the  middk 
t>f  August  to  the  end  of  September.  They  are  also  as  easily  grown  as  the 
common  White  lily.  The  new  Seedlings  have  been  hybridized  with  oor 
hardiest  kinds,  and  are  much  stronger  growers  than  the  original  species, 
thitowing  up  stems  five  feet  high,  containing  from  15  to  20  flowers. 

The  {Mices  are  as  follows :— * 

lilium  speciosum,  crimson  spotted,  (seedling,)  large  bulbs,  -  •  fl  00 
•*            ••          second  size,  -----.-75 

«            "          third  size, 50 

"            «                 per  dozen,      -        -        -       -        -       -  4  00 

UJium  speciosum  album,  large  bulbs,          ...        -       -  75 

"            "            "     second  size, 50 

u           u            u     Uiixdaiase, 35 

u            u            u            per  dozen,      -       -        -        -       -  3  00 

Lilium  spteiosum  punctatum,  good  bulbs,    -       -       -        -       -  1  00 

"            "               «          second  size, 75 

u            u               u                 p«do«en,       -       -        .       -  5  00 

Lilium  speciosum  roseum,  good  bulbs,         .       .       -        .       .  75 

••            •*               "     secondsize,         -----  50 

«            **               «•           per  dozen, 4  00 

AUO,  THK  FOLLOWine  FIHX  LIUBS. 

I  jiinin  eznnium,  true,  -       —       —       -       —       -       —       -  ni  OD 

u        u         u    aiaJl  bulbs, 50 

*"     Groom^  hybrids,  fl.  bulbs, 50 

**  Japoukum,  true,  small  bulbs,   -        -       -       -        -       -100 

**     exce]sno^  fl.  bulbs, -    1  00 

•^     Brownii,  small  bulbs,        - 1  00 

M  loDgifloium,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,       -       -       -        -       -   3  00 

**  caiMtdense,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,         -        -        -        -       -    1  50 

**  superbum,  fl.  bulbs,  per  dozen,  -        -        -        -        -        -200 

M  candidnm,  or  old  white,  per  dozen,   -        -        -        -       -    1  50 

**  tigiinnm,  or  Tiger,  per  dozen,          -        -        -        -        -    1  50 

**  anrantinm,  per  dozeo,      -       -       -       -       -        -       -150 

Tlie  month  of  November  is  the  best  season  fw  planting  these  Lilies  in  the 
open  gnnnd.  For  cultivation  in  pots,  they  should  be  |danted  at  the  same 
time,  and  be  wintered  in  a  frame,  protected  from  severe  frosts,"  or  they 
nay  be  kefit  diy  till  Febniazy  and  then  potted.  Thej  will  then  bloom 
beantifbny  in  July  and  August  No  plants  of  recent  introduction  ue 
■Mwe  vahnbk  Ihnn  the  Japan  Lilies.  Sept 

90V  FaehsiMt  Verbenas.  Petmuas,  SalTias,  Heliotrppe0t 
Dahlias,  ftc. 

Piked  DesaipthFe  List,  of  latest  novelties,  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  oo 
applkatioa  lo  B.  M.  WATSON, 
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Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

The  Subscribers  have  jnst  received  per  steamship  America,  direct  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  florists  in  Holland,  their  usual  supply  of 
Bnui<>us  Flowsr  Roots,  embracing  a  very  large  and  choice  assortment, 
selected  expressly  to  their  order,  .^ong  them  are  the  following  desir- 
able sorts. 
Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  mixed  colors,  -        •  pr,  doz.  $1.00 

"  "  "  fine  named  sorts,     -      **  1.50 

<<  «<  «>     ex.  fine  named  sorts,      *"  2.00 

Early  Tulips,  fine,  for  pots  or  open  ground,    -        -      **  .37  to  1.50 

Double  «  *'  .50  "    .75 

"         "       extra  large  and  brilliant  flowers,        -      "  .50  "  1.50 

Splendid  Late  Tulips,  for  open  ground,  -        -        -      *'  .75 

Ebitra  fine  mixed  Late  Tulips,  for  open  ground,      -  pr.  100,  3.00 

Double  and  Single  mixed  do.         ....««  1.50 

Parrot  Tulips,  mixed  colors, pr.  doz.  .50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  for  pots,      ----«*  1.50 

Double  " **  .50  "  1.00 

Single  « «  .25  "    .50 

Double  and  Single  sweet-scented  Jonquils,     .        -      ««  ,37  ''    .75 

Iris,  various  sorts, **  25  "    .50 

Crocus,  mixed  sorts, pr.  100,  .75 

"        separate  colors,         ---.--«  1.00 

^       six  superior  new  varieties,  for  pots,    -       -  pr.  doz.  i  .25 

Crown  Imperials,  six  sorts,     -••-.«  2.00 

Lilies,  finest  varieties, ''       $1..50  *'  aOO 

FVitillarias,  mixed  colors,       -....«  .50 

Double  Snowdrops, **  .50 

Single         "  «  .25 

Gladiolus,  Communis  and  Byzantium,  hardy  sorts,  -        -        -        -    .75 
Grape  Hyacinths,  *•  -        -        -        -     .75 

Feathered  "  «*-.--  1.00 

Summer  Snowflakes,  "  -        -        -        -  1.50 

Pancratium  Maritimum,  each,        .-..-.-     .50^ 

Also,  a  great  variety  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  of  their  own  cultivation, 
for  open  culture  and  greenhouse,  including  the  splendid  Japan  Lilies 
Ldas,  Sparaxis,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  &c.  &c. 

In  ordering  Hyacinths,  for  blooming  in  Pots  and  Glasses,  purchasers 
should  state  the  proportion  of  Single  and  Double  sorts  preferred ;  other- 
wise, we  general^  send  half  of  each.  The  Single  Hvacinths,  generally, 
are  most  suitable  for  blooming  in  water,  and  are  earlier  than  the  double  sorts. 

Assortments  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots  for  the  Open  Ground. 

For  the  convenience  of  purchasers,  who  are  not  fuUy  acquainted  with 
the  various  sorts,  but  with  such  as  are  the  most  showy,  and  most  certain 
to  thrive  well  under  ordinary  treatment,  we  offer  the  following: — 
No.  1. — ^A  choice  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Early  and  Late  Tulips, 

Narcissus,  Iris,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  Fritillarias, 

Snowdrops,  Gladiolus,  &c. $10.00 

Na  2. — Do.  do.,  consisting  of  the  same  kinds,  in  reduced  quantities,     7.00 
No.  3. — ^A  small  and  choice  collection,        .....     5.00 

The  proper  season  for  planting  all  varieties  of  Hardy  Bulbous  Flower 
Roots,  is  during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

0[^  Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

H07EY  &  CO.,  7  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  WHITE. 

A  JSte'w  Early  White  American  Qrape. 

This  delicioas  white  American  grape  is  unquestionably  the  gfeatest 
acquisition  ever  made  to  our  hardy  domestic  grapes ;  and  we  have  at  last 
a  first  rate  white  table  grape  of  the  most  extraordinary  hardiness,  and 
sufficiently  early  to  ripen  its  crop  fully  in  New  England,  and  in  all  the 
Northern  and  Western  states.  It  was  originated  in  this  vicinity  six  years 
Ago*  by  an  excellent  practical  cultivator,  and  has  been  patiently  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  himself  and  others  before  sending  out  It  is  several 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Diana  or  Isabella,  being  in  eating  with  the  Con- 
cord, to  which  fine  grape  it  afibrds  a  striking  contrast  in  color  and  form. 
The  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  an  enormous  bearer,  and  has  stood  the 
late  terrible  winters  here,  to  which  the  oriirinal  vine  was  purposely  ex- 
posed, without  losing  any  wood  whatever,  while  other  native  grapes,  con- 
sidered hardy,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground.  The  leaf  is  tight  green, 
lar^e,  strong,  and  remarkably  handsome,  and  unmistakably  indicates  its 
native  origin.  The  bunches  are  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  well  shoul- 
dered, wiUi  very  long  oval  white  berries  of  good  size,  and  covered  with  a 
rich  bloom,  somewhat  tinged  with  rose  color  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  form  and  color  of  the  berry  are  entirely  new,  and  will  render 
this  a  very  important  fruit  for  the  market,  where  light  colored  grapes  are 
very  much  in  demand  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  The  flesh  is  tender, 
juicy  and  melting,  and  entirely  free  from  pulp.  The  flavor  is  very  rich 
and  sprightly,  wiui  a  delicious  aroma.  It  has  never  been  known  to  rotor 
mildew  dunng  the  whole  period  of  its  cultivation.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  dark  colored  grapes,  when  ripe,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  birds,  and 
in  many  localities  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  The  color  of 
this  grape  entirely  prevents  any  such  loss.  Its  peculiar  and  sterling  mer-'<. 
its,  its  unmixed  native  origin,  its  unequalled  hardiness,  and  its  extraordi- .  /*^^ 
naiy  beauty  of  color  and  form,  render  the  Massachusetts  White  the  most 
desirable  grape  in  cultivation  for  the  private  garden  or  for  the  vineyard. 

Plants  are  $5  each.    The  stock  is  limited,  and  orders  will  be  executed 
,  in  strict  rotation  as  received.    A  very  liberal  discount  to  clubs,  agents 
and  the  trade  when  a  dozen  or  more  are  required.   Carriage  paid  to  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Plants  of  the  Rebecca,  Delaware,  Clara,  Wyman,  Union  Village,  Ca- 
nadian Chief,  Raabe,  Brinckle,  Emily,  Perkins,  Graham,  Concord,  and 
Diana^  with  other  new  grapes,  are  now  ready  at  the  lowest  rates. 

A  full  descriptive  priced  catalogue  of  the  above  new  grapes,  and  of  all 

fdants  and  trees  required  for  the  nursery,  greenhouse,  vinery,  garden, 
awn  or  orchard,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Carriage  of  all  packages 
paid  to  New  York  and  Boston.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Sept. — ^tf  Old  CoUmy  Aur^mef,  PlymotUh  Mast, 

A   WHOLiESALB    PRICKD   LIST   OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  TreeSi  ShrubSi  Boses,  &c., 

h  Abto  Ready,  and  will  he  sent  I\^  to  all  ^pplicanis. 

Also,  Pear,  Apple,  Angers  Quince,  Paradise,   Mahaleb,  Plum  and 

Cherry  Stocks ;  Larch,  Norway  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  and  other  Pines, 

Maples,  Oaks,  Elms,  Ash,  Cypress,  Hawthorns,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  sizes,  from 

SIX  inches  upwards. 

Carriage  paid  to  Boston  or  New  York.  B.  M,  WATSON, 

Aug. — ^tf  Old  Colony  Mtrseries,  Plymouih,  Man, 
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GBAPB     VINES 

AT    lONA. 

DEL^fF^REy 

COATCORD, 

UmOJ^  VILLAGE, 

EARLY  HUDSOAT, 

HYDE'S  ELIZA 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 

RAABES  CLARA, 

RAABE, 

ELSiATGBURG, 

REBECCA, 

HEBEMOMT, 

GARRIGUES, 

ARKAJsrSAS, 

YORK  MADEIRA, 

CLlNTOJsr, 

EMILY, 

MmOR, 

CATAWBA, 

DIAJSTA, 

TO  KALOJ^,  MARIOJSr,    LYMAJST,  MOUJSTTAW, 

CAJ^BYS  AUGVST,     BLAND,      BRIMVKLE,    ISABELLA. 
Also    STRAWBERRY,    McCOWAJST,    CHARTER    OAK,   AND 

NORTHERN  MUSCADINE. 
A  general  assortment  of  RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  including 

Bhnckle's  Orange,  which  is  best  of  all  Raspberries  in  cultivation  for  nuu:- 

ket  or  garden. 
A  smaU    lot   of  MYATT^S   UNNiEUS    RHUBARB   PLANTS, 

superior. 
All  of  the  above  plants  are  offered  singly,  by  dozen,  or  to  the  trade. 
Address,  C.  W.  GRANT, 

loNA,  ifEAR  Peekskill,  Westchestor  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Oolden  Hamburgh  and  Bowood  Muscat  Orapes. 

The  Golden  Hamburgh  is  a  new  first  class  fruit,  recently  obtained  in 
England,  and  now  first  offered  in  this  country.  It  is  distinct  from  all 
light  varieties,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  rich  amber  color.  The  hardy 
habit  and  all  the  good  qualities  belong^g  to  the  Black  Hamburgh,  will 
be  recognized  in  this  varie^ ;  indeed  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
Black  Hamburgh  with  a  differently  colored  skin.  It  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  cold  or  warm  vinery,  and  to  the  garden  or  vineyard,  wherever 
the  Black  Hamburgh  succeeds  in  the  open  air. 

The  Bowood  Muscat  is  similar  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  has 
the  desirable  quality  which  this  fine  sort  lacks  of  setting  well.  This  ren- 
ders the  Bowood  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  cold  vinery,  it  being  the 
only  Muscat  that  can  be  relied  on  for  setting  its  fruit  without  heat  It  is 
also  superior  in  the  form  of  the  bunch,  which  is  more  compact  These 
novelties  have  been  much  admired  in  England  where  they  both  originated, 
and  are  highly  recommended  by  the  leacung  amateurs  and  horticultural 
journals  there.  As  the  stock  is  limited,  orders  should  be  forwarded  early. 
The  pair  for  $10.  Foreijni  grapes  for  vineries  $5  per  dozen.  A  collec- 
tion of  50  varieties  for  $35.  All  the  new  American  grapes  at  the  lowest 
prices.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston  and  N.  York.        B.  M.  WATSON, 

Sept— tf  Old  Colony  Nurdaiis,  Plymovih,  Mass. 
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FRUIT    TREES, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shmbs, 

GREENHOUSE    PLANTS,   &c. 


HOVEY  &  CO. 

'  Ab.  7  Maxhanis  Row,  Boffon, 

Invite  the  attention  of  cultivators  of  Frait,  planteis  of  Oraunental  Trees 
and  lovers  of  plants,  to  their  extensive  stock,  which  is  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition. 

Their  collection  of  Pear  Trees  contains  all  the  choicest  varietieB,  espe- 
cially the  newer  kinds,  of  which  they  eoumerate  some  of  the  beet : 
Merriam,  Fondante  du  Cornice, 

Sheldon,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice, 

Boston,  Beurr^  Sup 


Brandywine,  Grand  SoUel, 

HoweU,  D'Albret, 

Adams,  Nonveau  Poiteau, 

Abbott,  Loire  de  Glvmes, 

Beurr6  Clairi^u,  Beun^  Bachelier, 

Des  Deux  Sgbutb,  Omer  Pacha, 

Beurr6  gris  deliver,        Dqyenn^  Sterckman,  &c  &c. 
Of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  they  have  every  desirable  kind  to  be 
had,  especially 

Magnolias,  Deciduous  Cypress, 

Tulip  Trees,  Celtis  or  Nettle  Tree, 

Liquid  Amber,  Purple  Beech, 

Maples  (8  kinds)  Fringe  Trees, 

Weeping  Trees,  of  all  sorts,       Tree  Peonies  (25  kinds.) 
New  Spires,  &c  dLc. 

Evergreen  Trees  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  both  large  and  smalL 
And  of  American  plants,  which  are  especially  so  called  in  Eun^ie,  a 
superb  stock  of 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 

Kalmias,  .    Androisedas, 

Mahonias.  All  hardy  and  very  beantiibL 

Their  collection  of  Greenhouse  plants  includes 
200  varieties  of  Camellias. 
100  of  Roses. 
100  of  Verbenas. 
50  of  Azaleas. 
50  of  PelargonhmiB. 
50  of  Chrysanthemums. 
25  of  Cinerarias. 
25  of  Heaths. 
With  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  of  recent  introduction  to  Europe. 

Also,  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  and  Phloxes,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Hdly- 
hocks.  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies,  Peonies,  &c.  &c. 

0;^^)atalognes  furnished  on  applieaticni,  and  all  plants  packed  widi  tbt 
ftgatest  caxe  and  pmdenee  as  directed. 


THE  DIOSCOREA  AND  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

If  we  have  not  more  frequently  alluded  to  these  new  and 
seemingly  important  articles  of  recent  introduction  from 
China,  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  appreciate  their  value,  but 
because  we  deem  them  as  coming  more  under  the  head  of 
our  Agricultural  than  Horticultural  products,  and  therefore 
less  interesting  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  than  subjects 
which  have  occupied  oiy:  attention.  The  sugar  cane  must 
certainly  be  considered,  if  the  experiments  in  course  of  trial 
sucoted,  a  new  addition  to  our  agricultural  staples,  scarcely 
coming  within  the  province  of  the  amateur  or  gardener,  who 
will  rarely  attempt  to  produce  his  own  molasses  or  sugar^ 
however  so  inviting  the  results.  The  Dioscorea,  howeverV 
is  both  an  agricultural  and  garden  product,  and  perhaps  more 
of  the  latter  than  the  former ;  for  the  experiments  thus  far 
made  do  not  appear  to  give  it  a  rank  with  the  potato,  which 
it  was  thought  by  some  it  would  displace,  when  its  culture 
was  understood  and  its  excellence  appreciated.  Whatever 
the  final  result  of  the  experiments  in  its  growth  may  be,  we 
doubt  not  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  become  one  of  its  annual  products,  and  form  one  of 
the  delicacies  of  the  table,  rather  than  a  staple  commodity  6f 
the  farm. 

We  have  in  our  last  volume  (XXII.  p.  173),  given  a  full 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  dioscorea  or  yam.  Since 
then,  its  culture  has  extended,  and  finer  samples  than  any  at 
that  time  seen  have  been  raised  by  various  cultivators.  Messrs. 
Wm.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  cultivation,  and  have  very  large  quantities  of 
it  growing,  firmly  believing  as  they  do  that  it  must  become 
a  most  delicious  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  its  introduction 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  upon  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Another  year's  experience  in  its  culture  has  given  us  a 
higher  estimate  of  its  value,  and  it  is  probable,  as  we  learn 
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how  to  produce  it  in  greater  perfection,  it  will  continue  to 
improTe  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  undertake  to  raise  it. 
There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  yam  among  all  who  have  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  test  it :  the  only  doubt  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  its 
profitable  culture — whether  it  can  be  raised  in  anything  like 
the  ease  and  certainty  of  the  potato,  and  yield  as  average  a 
crop  as  that  vegetable.  In  this  respect  more  experiments  are 
wanting  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result,  and  for  the  present 
this  must  remain  an  open  question.  If  its  excellence  as  a 
nutritious  esculent  is  fully  established,  time  will  settle  the 
question  of  its  profitable  culture  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

The  present  year  several  large  and  very  fine  speciniena 
have  been  produced,  weighing  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds  each,  a  more  gratifying  result  than  many  doubting 
persons  anticipated.  At  the  United  States  Agricultural  Show 
at  Philadelphia,  last  year,  some  very  fine  specimens  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Prince ;  and  this  year,  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  N.  T.,  just  closed,  the  same  persons 
presented  tubers  of  similar  quality.  At  the  former  show 
the  yams  underwent  the  trial  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
in  regard  to  their  excellence  for  the  table,  and  the  report  of 
Chat  committee  was  unanimously,  we  believe,  in  favor  of 
the  dioscorea,  as  a  most  delicious  and  nutritious  vegetable, 
every  way  worthy  the  attention  it  had  received  from  the 
distinguished  professors  and  agriculturists  who  took  so  deep 
an  interest  in  its  introduction  to  France. 

Our  own  specimens  this  year  have  been  very  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  previous  years,  though  without  any  very 
particular  cuftivation.  The  tubers  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  allow,  and  without 
any  preparation  of  the  soil,  in  a  level  bed.  The  earth  was 
not  ridged  up  ss  we  think  it  should  be.  They  grew,  how- 
ever, rapidly,  the  vines  covering  the  ground,  and  the  tubers 
upon  digging  weighed  from  one  to  two  poufula  each ;  they 
were  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  quite  as  large  for  two 
thirds  their  length  towards  the  bottom  as  the  sweet  potatoes 
ttsuslly  S0I4  in  our  markejts.     Altogether  the  experience  of 
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the  present  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  antici- 
pate a  far  greater  result  from  the  introduction  of  this  root 
than  has  heretofore  been  expected. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  progress  made  in  its  cul- 
ture in  France  the  present  year ;  it  is  rather  too  early  to  hear 
of  the  results  of  their  experiments.  Undoubtedly  its  cul- 
ture has  been  made  a  special  object  in  some  of  the  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  the  public  will  be  apprized  of  their 
importance.  We  shall  look  forward  to  some  account  of  them 
in  the  horticultural  journals  of  the  day,  and  give  the  results 
in  our  pages. 

Attempts  have  been  made, — we  regret  to  state, — ^in  some 
of  the  agricultural  journals,  to  prejudice  the  public  against 
the  culture  of  the  dioscorea  under  the  specious  plea  of  hum- 
bug. If  those  who  have  done  so  had  any  facts  upon  which 
to  found  such  an  opinion,  it  might  be  pardonable  in  them  ; 
but  in  advance  of  all  experiments  upon  its  culture — ^with 
scarcely  any  knowledge  of  what  the  dioscorea  really  is— or 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  French  cul- 
tivators in  its  growth, — they  have  denounced  it  as  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent  cultivator.  Because  one  or 
more  individuals  may  have  been  too  sanguine  in  regard  to 
its  merits,  or  may  have  sold  the  small  tubers  at  such  a  price  as 
to  convey  the  idea  of  humbug,  it  does  not  follow  that  sensi- 
ble men  should  not  place  some  confidence  in  its  importance, 
especially  when  backed  by  such  testimony  as  that  of  M.  Vil- 
morin,  and  other  eminent  French  agriculturists.  We  trust 
no  further  attempts  will  be  made  to  crush  out  the  zeal  which 
intelligent  cultivators  may  entertain  in  regard  to  its  value, 
until  experience  shall  show  that  its  cultivation  is  a  failure. 

Of  the  sugar  cane  or  sorgho,  there  has  so  much  been  said 
and  so  many  experiments  tried,  that  the  question  of  its  value 
for  the  production  of  molasses  and  sugar  will  probably  be 
effectually  set  at  rest  the  present  season.  From  the  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  a  dozen  or  two  papers  of  seeds  first  re- 
ceived from  France  in  the  fall  of  1854,  have  been  planted 
the  present  year  thousands  of  pounds,  a  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  growth  of  any  new  plant  than  has  ever  been  previ- 
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ously  known.  It  first  began  to  attract  very  particular  atten- 
tion in  1856,  when  only  a  few  individuals  took  any  great 
interest  in  its  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  molasses. 
Judge  Peters  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  an  acre  or  two  of  the 
cane,  and  with  this  he  tried  various  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  molasses  which  could  be  made  from  it,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  many  gallons  of  excellent  quality. 
Specimens  of  this  he  presented,  in  the  autuipn  of  1856,  at 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society's  exhibition  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  attracted  great  attention,  and  at  ouce  estab- 
lished its  claims  as  a  sugar  producing  plant. 

Other  gentlemen,  at  the  north,  where  the  climate  was 
supposed  to  be  less  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  cane, 
also  tried  experiments,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Among  those 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  was  Mr.  J.  P.  C. 
Hyde  of  Newton,  Mass.,  who  has  recently  published  a  small 
and  excellent  treatise  upon  it,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  culture.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Hyde's  own  experiments  he  has  given,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  that  was  known  about  the  plant  up  to  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  work  last  spring.  What  we  know  of 
the  extent  of  its  culture  and  the  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  molasses  and  sugar,  since  that  period,  we  learn 
from  the  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Owing  to  the  cool  and  moist  summer  it  was  feared  the 
cane  would  not  succeed  so  well  as  heretofore,  and  would  not 
arrive  at  its  full  growth  in  season  to  escape  the  early  frosts ; 
but  these  expectations  have  fortunately  not  been  realized. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cane,  which  was  exceedingly  backward 
up  to  the  middle  of  August,  has  with  the  dryer  and  more 
favorable  autumn  come  forward  very  rapidly,  and  before  the 
first  severe  frosts  was  entirely  out  of  danger  from  injury, 
with  the  seeds  quite  ripe  and  the  stalks  just  in  readiness  for 
cutting,  thus  proving  that  even  in  a  cool,  moist  and  unpro- 
pitious  year,  it  may  be  relied  upon  for  a  certain  crop. 

Consequently  we  hear  of  its  growth  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Texas ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  Mississippi  river.     Throughout  the  west,  large  quantities 
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of  land  were  planted,  in  some  instances  only  a  small  patch 
but  in  others  several  acres,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  land 
sown  with  the  cane  must  exceed  at  least  a  thousand  acres: 
The  harvest  commenced  in  the  middle  of  September  and 
from  that  time  up  to  the  middle  of  October  we  hear  of  nu- 
merous experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  molasses,  with 
the  details  of  crushing  the  cane,  the  quantity  of  juice  ex- 
tracted from  the  stalks,  the  produce  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the 
average  yield  of  molasses.  These  vary  much,  as  was  to  be 
expected  until  we  understand  the  best  mode  of  cultivation 
and  the  proper  period  of  gathering  the  stalks.  At  the  vari- 
ous county  and  state  shows  numerous  specimens  of  the  mo- 
lasses or  syrup  have  been  exhibited,  and  in  all  oases  have 
been  pronounced  quite  equal  to  the  very  finest  of  New  Or- 
leans manufacture. 

It  thus  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  that  the  sorgho 
will  yield  a  most  excellent  quality  of  syrup;  the  next  thing 
is,  to  ascertain  whether  this  can  be  made  into  sugar.  This 
has  not  yet  been  done  very  successfully,  but  that  it  will  be 
accomplished,  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  attainment, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt.  The  French  will  probably 
soon  give  us  the  results  of  their  experiments,  and  we  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  if  they  do  not  manufacture  as  fine 
an  article  as  that  which  they  make  from  the  sugar  beet.  At 
one  of  the  sugar  refineries  in  St.  Louis  some  very  handsome 
brown  sugar  has  been  manufactured. 

Of  the  profits  of  its  culture,  until  we  have  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  yield  per  acre,  we  can  hardly  decide.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  received  vary  exceedingly,  viz.,  frofti 
200  to  500  gallons  of  molasses  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Hyde,  who 
commenced  his  operations  this  year  in  grinding  the  cane  for 
his  neighbors,  informs  us  that  he  began  his  first  experi- 
ments six  weeks  ago,  but  he  found  the  period  too  early, 
and  allowed  the  cane  to  ripen.  It  was  then  tried  again, 
and  yielded  a  larger  quantity  and  of  better  quality  than 
before.  It  therefore  appears  from  his  experiments  and 
those  of  others,  that  the  seed  may  be  saved  and  the  yield  of 
syrup  be  about  the  same.     This  will  enhance  the  value  of 
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the  crop,  as  the  seed,  if  not  wanted  for  planting,  is  eaten  by 
animals  about  as  eagerly  as  corn,  and  will  consequently  be 
a  source  of  profit. 

But  there  appears  to  be  another  source  of  profit  in  the 
growth  of  the  sorgho ;  this  is  the  waste,  or  ^'begass"  as  it  is 
termed,  which  Mr.  Hyde  has  just  shown  can  be  made  into  a 
strong,  neat  and  excellent  brown  ^per,  handsome  specimens 
of  which  he  has  shown  us  manufactured  for  him  at  Newton. 
Thus,  not  only  will  the  cane  yield  a  crop  of  molasses,  but 
the  seeds  which  are  abundant  be  a  source  of  profit,  and  the 
,  refuse  after  the  juice  is  exhausted  add  to  the  value  of  the 
product. 

The  culture  of  the  sorgho  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Indian 
corn  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  point.  It  may  be 
grown  throughout  the  entire  region  of  the  United  States 
with  perfect  success,  and  though  the  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  will  be  greater  in  the  stalks  from  a  warmer  region, 
yet  an  excellent  yield  of  syrup  has  been  obtained  in  Maine 
and  Minnesota,  showing  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown  as 
far  north  as  Indian  corn. 

Of  its  value  for  fodder  as  compared  with  Indian  corn  more 
accurate  experiments  are  wanting  to  show  that  it  will  give  a 
greater  yield  per  acre.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  from  oar 
own  experiments,  the  generally  received  opinion  that  it  will 
produce  more  than  corn.  Perhaps  its  greater  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  may  make  up  for  the  less  bulk  of  stalks 
and  leaves ;  that  it  will  afibrd  a  good  crop  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  nothing  but  a  careful  comparison,  on  the  same  ground 
add  with  the  saune  culture,  will  decide  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two. 

The  quantity  of  molasses  obtained  per  acre  the  |»esent 
year  varies,  in  the  accounts  we  have  received,  from  175  gal- 
lons to  400  gallons.  Mr.  Hyde  has,  we  think,  obtained  at 
the  rale  of  200  gallons.  This,  at  the  current  price  of  good 
molasses,  would  not  afford  a  very  great  profit,  though  there 
is  the  crop  of  seed  and  the  begass  or  waste  to  be  taken  into 
the  account.  If  these  two  latter  will  pay  the  expense  of 
extracting  the  juice  and  making  of  it  into  molasses,  suppos- 
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ing  200  gallons  to  be  the  average  yield  per  acre,  it  would 
pay  better  than  Indian  corn  and  many  other  crops. 

We  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  cal- 
culations which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  its  culture.  We  trust,  however,  that  no  indi- 
vidual will  be  deceived  so  much  as  to  suppose  a  fortune  can 
be  made  in  a  year  or  two,  in  growing  this  crop.  Such  ex- 
pectations would  ruin  the  success  of  the  cane.  It  must  only 
be  looked  upon  as  an  agricultural  product,  in  connection  with 
other  crops,  which  every  farmer  may  easily  raise,  and  from 
which  he  can  make  all  his  own  molasses,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  thus  render  himself  independent  in  one  more  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  life;  one  which,  from  various 
causes,  has  of  late  been  a  matter  of  speculation  with  our 
merchants,  and  the  price  run  up  in  consequence  to  such  ruin- 
ous rates  that  we  have  been  forced  to  find  some  substitute 
for  the  West  India  cane.  It  is  fortunate  the  sorgho  has 
been  introduced  at  such  a  time,  otherwise  we  fear  the  ac- 
counts that  have  been  published  would  afford  very  little  en- 
couragement to  our  agriculturists  to  attempt  its  growth. 
And  this,  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  corn,  which  our  farmers  seem  to  think  the  only  crops  that 
will  pay,  will  cause  them  to  look  more  favorably  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  sorgho  as  an  article  that  is  destined  to 
become,  next  to  these,  one  of  our  most  valuable  products. 


INFLUENCE   OP    DRAINAGE   ON   CUMATE. 

BT     WILSON     FLAGO. 

Evert  practical  cultivator  knows  the  importance  of  drain- 
i^e  in  improving  the  value  of  wet  soils ;  but  it  is  not  per- 
haps generally  understood  that  its  influence  is  equally  great 
in  improving  the  climate.  The  local  effects  of  drainage^ 
with  respect  to  climate,  are  immediate,  especially  in  a  well 
protected  situation.     We  will  suppose  a  farming  settlement 
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to  be  made  upon  a  tract  of  two  or  three  miles  of  level 
ground,  forming  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  that  protect  it 
from  the  cold  winds  outside.  All  this  plain  is  of  that  de- 
scription of  soil  which  is  termed  cold,  like  all  other  wet 
levels.  The  thermometer,  after  sunset,  except  when  the 
earth  is  frozen,  or  covered  with  snow,  indicates  a  tempera- 
ture ten  or  twelve  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing hills.  It  is  so  wet  that  it  seems  almost  incapable  of  be- 
ing  tilled ;  but  the  husbandmen  commence  a  rigid  system  of 
drainage,  on  the  most  improved  and  scientific  principles. 
After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  all  the  forest  on  the  plain  has 
been  cut  down,  except  small  portions  which  have  been  left 
for  shelter  and  shade ;  every  acre  is  thoroughly  drained  and 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  excellent  tillage.  The 
water  no  longer  stands  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
runs  off  by  subterranean  conduits,  into  a  neighboring  reser- 
voir. After  the  completion  of  these  operations,  though  the 
climate  outside  of  the  hills  might  have  greatly  deteriorated, 
the  climate  of  this  valley  would  be  many  degrees  warmer  and 
more  equable  than  it  was  before  it  was  drained  and  calti- 
vated.  The  same  improvement  of  climate  would  take  place 
over  the  whole  continent  if  the  same  system  of  operations 
were  universal. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  dispute  among  philosophers  whether 
the  clearing  and  improvement  of  a  continent  which  was 
covered  with  forest  tends  to  injure  or  to  ameliorate  the  cli- 
mate. That  the  climate  of  America  has  been  injured  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  the  cause  of  its  deterioration  is  not 
yet  determined.  Those  who  believe  that  the  clearing  of  the 
forest  produces  amelioration  appeal  to  the  changes  for  the 
better  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  during  the  last  2000  years.  Those  who 
take  the  opposite  side  appeal  to  the  changes  for  the  worse 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  American  continent.  Both 
parties  may  be  equally  right.  The  climate  of  Europe  may 
have  been  ameliorated  and  the  climate  of  America  may  have 
been  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  It  may  still 
be  true  that  the  American  climate  will  eventually  be  im- 
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proved  by  more  thorough  clearing  and  draining,  according  to 
a  definite  system  of  operations.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
in  this  place  that  nature  has  so  wisely  arranged  her  economy 
as  that  every  operation  which  promotes  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  at  the  same  time  increases  the  salubrity  and  improves 
the  temperature  of  the  climate. 

Of  three  kinds  of  surface — one  that  is  covered  with  wood, 
a  second  that  is  covered  with  water,  and  a  third  consisting 
of  tillage — the  first  would  feel  the  least  of  the  action  of  the 
sun,  and  the  third  would  feel  the  most  of  it.  Of  the  same, 
however,  the  former  would  suflFer  the  least  and  the  third  the 
greatest  expense  of  heat  from  the  action  of  the  cold  winds, 
but  the  loss  of  heat  would  in  each  case  be  proportional  to 
the  humidity  of  the  superficial  soil.  Hence  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  beneficial  action  of  the  sun  at  all  seasons,  • 
and  the  least  injurious  action  of  the  cold  winds,  those  parts 
of  the  ground  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  the  winds 
should  be  covered  with  trees,  and  the  plains  and  valleys 
should  be  made  to  retain  the  heat  which  they  have  imbibed 
from  the  sun,  by  draining  them  of  all  their  superfluous 
moisture.  This  should  be  conveyed  into  its  reservoirs  either 
by  subterranean  passages,  or  by  deep  and  narrow  channels 
which  should  expose  the  least  surface  to  the  winds.  By 
such  means  we  retain  the  heat  of  the  soil  by  diminishing 
the  evaporation  from  the  surface.  When  a  similar  condition 
of  the  land  has  become  universal,  the  climate  must  be  im- 
proved both  in  temperature  and  salubrity.  Though  the 
country  would  be  still  exposed  in  the  same  degree  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cold  winds  from  regions  outside  of  it,  more  heat 
would  be  generated  and  retained  within  its  own  boundaries, 
which  would  greatly  modify  their  severity. 

A  surface  of  deep  water  is  more  favorable  to  equability  of 
temperature  than  a  wet  surface  of  ground.  The  water  does 
not  imbibe  so  much  heat  from  the  sun,  nor  part  with  it  so 
readily  to  the  winds,  as  a  wet  surface  of  ground,  because 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  water  is  soon  blended  with 
the  whole  mass.  The  heat  which  is  imbibed  by  the  soil  is 
not  so  readily  conveyed  downwards  but  is  soon  radiated  into 
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the  atmosphere  ;  and  this  radiation  is  nearly  proportional  to 
its  humidity.  Hence  deep  water  while  unfrozen  tends  to 
equability;  to  coolness  in  hot  weather  and  to  warmth  in 
cold  weather.  Shallow  water,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
increase  the  cold  during  the  cold  season,  and  to  aggravate 
the  coldness  of  the  summer  nights  by  excessive  radiation. 
Hence  the  chill  of  the  atmosphere  over  wet  lands  after  sun- 
set. The  climate  would  therefore  be  more  highly  imj^oved 
by  draining  all  the  superfluous  moisture  by  subterranean  pas* 
sages  into  a  deep  pond,  than  by  a  multitude  of  ditches  dis- 
tributed evenly  Over  the  surface. 

The  climate  of  America  has  been  injured  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pioneer,  because  the  uplands  have  been  cleared 
while  the  lowlands  remain  either  wooded  or  undrained ;  and 
'  the  climatic  influence  of  wet  lands  is  made  worse  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  wood,  if  they  are  left  undrained.  The 
radiation  from  a  surface  of  wet  land  which  is  open  is  much 
greater  than  from  a  similar  tract  which  is  a  forest.  Draining 
ought,  therefore,  to  follow  closely  in  the  wake  of  clearing, 
to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  the  latter  upon  the  cli- 
mate. Let  the  uplands,  if  they  are  steep,  rocky  or  barren, 
retain  their  forests,  and  let  the  wet  lands  be  universally 
cleared,  drained  and  cultivated,  and  we  shall  in  the  end  be 
rewarded  with  a  climate  as  much  better  than  the  present,  as 
the  climate  of  Europe  is  better  than  that  of  America* 

But  there  is  another  agent  concerned  in  producing  'those 
different  effects  which  seem  to  have  been  consequent  upon 
the  removal  of  the  forests  in  Europe  and  America.  In  Eu- 
rope the  greatest  clearing  has  taken  place  in  the  southern 
and  middle  parts  of  the  continent,  in  America  it  has  chiefly 
taken  place  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts.  In  Europe, 
therefore,  more  freedom  has  been  given  to  the  current  of 
winds  as  they  return  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole  ;  in 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  north  winds  have  obtained 
a  more  uninterrupted  passage  as  they  return  from  the  north 
pole  to  the  equator.  A  vast  quantity  of  forest  still  remains 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  serving  to  modify  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winds  that  issue  from  the  frozen  regions. 
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All  those  operations,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
serve  to  ameliorate  the  temperature  of  a  climate,  tend  also 
to  improve  its  salubrity.  A  new  country  is  always  subject 
to  those  epidemics  that  proceed  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
marshes  immediately  after  they  have  been  stripped  of  their 
wood.  Europe  is  not  subject  in  the  same  degree  to  those 
intermittent  fevers  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  western 
continent.  Agriculture  has  carried  its  ameliorating  opera- 
tions throughout  a  greater  extent  of  the  European  continent 
and,  compared  with  America,  it  has  left  there  but  few  un- 
drained  bogs  and  morasses.  The  amelioration  of  the  Amer- 
ican climate  will  be  produced  only  by  a  universal  system  of 
drainage,  accompanied  with  such  an  arrangement  of  forests 
as  will  afford  the  best  local  protection.  He  who  has  cleared 
of  wood  and  judiciously  and  thoroughly  drained  an  acre  of 
wet  land,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  country,  and  though  he  has 
accomplished  nothing  more,  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  He 
will  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  and  health  and 
plenty  will  smile  upon  his  humble  labor. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  instead  of  draining  a  morass, 
it  would  be  better  to  transform  it  into  a  lake,  or  it  may  be 
drained  by  the  formation  of  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  it.  It 
may  be  transformed  into  a  lake  when  it  lies  so  low  that  it 
cannot  be  drained,  but  admits  of  the  passage  of  the  water  of 
the  contiguous  wet  lands  into  it.  After  this  overflow  it 
would  not  produce  any  bad  influence  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  local  climate.  "A  piece  of  land  entirely  covered 
with  water  is  never  unwholesome.  It  becomes  so  only 
when  the  water  that  covers  it  evaporates  and  exposes  to  the 
air  the  mud  of  its  bottom  and  sides.  The  putridity  of  a 
morass  might  as  effectually  be  remedied  by  transferring  it 
into  a  lake  as  into  dry  ground  ;  and  which  of  these  two  ob- 
jects is  to  be  preferred  must  be  determined  by  its  situation." 
It  is  not  my  object  to  point  out  the  best  methods  of  drain- 
ing, which  is  a  subject  that  has  for  many  years  commanded 
the  attention  of  agriculturists.  I  am  simply  aiming  to  prove 
that  the  draining  of  marshy  lands  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  community  as  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  ; 
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and  that  the  same  causes  that  render  a  cold  climate  ?xrarmer 
render  it  both  more  healthy  and  more  productive ;  not  be- 
cause a  climate  is  necessarily  made  more  healthy  when  it  is 
warmer,  but  because  the  draining  of  wet  lands,  which  con- 
tributes to  one  effect,  contributes  also  to  the  other. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  drain  a  morass  by  making  a  pond  in 
the  centre  of  it,  the  best  plan  of  operations  would  be  to 
commence  at  the  central  point  to  excavate,  carrying  all  the 
soil  that  is  taken  out  to  the  extreme  outward  boundary ;  ap- 
proaching inwards  with  the  material  taken  from  the  hollow 
and  advancing  outwards  with  the  hollow  until  the  two  meet. 
A  lake  is  then  constructed  which  might  be  stored  with  fishes 
and  surrounded  with  a  good  depth  of  arable  soil.  The 
depth  of  this  water  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  from 
evaporation  in  a  dry  season.  This  plan  is  expedient  only  in 
bogs  which  are  very  wet  and  do  not  consist  entirely  of  peat, 
and  which  are  below  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  ameliorating  and  the  dete- 
riorating influence  of  clearing  a  new  country  of  wood,  and 
have  shown  that  each  of  these  effects  may  be  produced  by 
two  different  ways  of  clearing.  The  pioneer  is  obliged  to 
clear  the  uplands  and  leave  the  bogs  covered  with  wood ; 
deterioration  follows.  This  is  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  in  this  country.  If  the  climate  of  Europe  has 
been  ameliorated  by  the  removal  of  the  vast  forests  which 
overspread  that  continent  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  is 
because  the  Europeans  have  passed  beyond  the  point  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  They  have  drained  their  bogs  and 
converted  them  into  a  warm  and  arable  soil.  This  has  not 
yet  been  done  in  America. 


PEAR   CULTURE   IN    BELGIUM. 

BT  M.  J.  DB  JONGHB.  IN  THB  GARDENERS'  CmiONIGLB. 

We  have  in  our  previous  volumes  copied  several  articles 
by  M.  De  Jonghe,  on  the  history  and  progress  of  the  pear 
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culture  in  Belgium.  That  they  have  been  read  with  much 
interest  we  cannot  doubt,  as  everything  relating  to  the  growth 
of  so  valuaable  a  fruit  is  important  and  interesting.  That  M. 
De  Jonghe  is  a  careful  observer  of  fruits  his  articles  can  leave 
no  doubt,  and  though  we  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
ideas  which  he  has  advanced — as  we  have  in  regard  to  thin- 
ning the  fruit  spurs — we  still  find  much  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  cultivators,  and  to  bespeak  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  articles.  He  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  among  the 
numerous  amateur  and  professional  growers  of  Belgium  who 
has  attempted  to  give,  in  a  shape  accessible  to  the  cultivators  of 
England  and  America,  the  full  details  of  pear  culture,  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  more  important  novelties  that  have 
been  sent  out  from  Belgium  the  last  ten  years.  The  Album 
de  Pomologie  of  Bivort  and  the  Annales  de  Pomologie  of 
the  Belgian  Commission,  as  M.  De  Jonghe  says,  are  both  er- 
roneous and  defective.  The  new  Wi>rk  of  M.  Decaisne  is 
still  worse.  To  us  it  appears  a  retrograde  movement  in 
pomological  progress.  The  latter,  especially  in  his  descrip- 
tions, shows  a  want  of  that  knowledge  which,  as  M.  De 
Jonghe  truly  says,  "to  be  of  practical  utility,  must  be  made 
not  from  books,  but  from  specimen  trees  in  bearing."  What 
the  cultivator  needs  is  something  more  than  a  technical 
description;  he  wants,  in  addition,  an  account  of  the  habit 
of  the  tree — its  adaptation  to  the  pear  or  the  quince — its 
hardiness — whether  most  suitable  for  a  dry  or  damp  locality, 
and  its  tendency  to  diseases,  &c.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  many  pears  require  a  more  sheltered  situation  and  a 
warmer  soil  than  others,  and  it  is  only  when  the  new  sorts 
have  been  carefully  studied  under  various  conditions  of  cul- 
ture that  these  can  be  well  ascertained  and  their  real  merits 
made  known.  It  is  the  detail  of  all  these  which  M.  De 
Jonghe  gives  us  in  his  papers,  that  gives  them  their  practical 
value. 

The  general  culture  of  the  pear  is  very  well  understood. 
What  we  want  now  is  the  particular  treatment  which  partic- 
ular sorts  require.  For  instance,  the  famous  White  Doyenn^, 
once  the  cynosure — and  still  so  when  well  grown — of  all 
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eyes  among  pears,  succeeds  perfectly  in  cities  ;  why  it  does 
so,  is  what  we  would  learn,  that  we  may  produce  it  in  eqnal 
beauty  in  other  places.  The  Beurr6  Diel  always  cracks  in 
a  light  dry  soil — ^and  sometimes  in  a  richer  one — while  in 
many  places  it  is  always  grown  perfect  and  to  an  immense 
size ;  now  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  this  noble 
pear  with  certainty  are  what  we  would  arrive  at.  The 
Easter  Beurr6,  Chaumontelle,  Brown  Beurre,  and  other  of  our 
old  but  yet  unsurpassed  pears,  will  succeed  in  many  places — 
for  they  are  not  yet  worn  out — and  we  would  learn  why 
they  will  not  in  otheY-s.  The  Dix  cracks  with  some  cultiva- 
tors, while  with  others  it  is  always  perfect.  In  some  locali- 
ties many  pears  are  very  much  russeted,  and  coarse  in  the 
skin,  while  in  others  they  are  quite  smooth  and  have  a  bril- 
liant crimson  cheek.  The  cause  of  all  these  variations  is 
what  we  now  seek,  and  what  an  enlightened  system  of  cul- 
tivation must  solve.  M.  De  Jonghe  has  begun  this  ;  let  our 
own  amateurs  imitate  his  example  and  add  to  the  stock  of 
valuable  and  reliable  information. — Ed. 

Every  observer  must  have  remarked  that  fruit  trees,  with- 
out exception,  presented  at  the  beginning  of  March  the  most 
promising  appearance.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air 
was  favorable  to  the  development  of  flower  buds  and  to 
their  maturation.  From  the  end  of  March,  the  time  when 
the  flowering  of  certain  kinds  of  plums,  apricots,  pears  and 
cherries  commenced,  until  the  blossoming  was  over,  there 
prevailed  during  April  and  May  strong  east  and -northeast 
winds  which  caused  serious  fears  to  be  entertained  of  the 
fruit  not  setting.  Throughout  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  these  winds,  neither  flies  nor  bees  could  be  seen  among 
the  expanded  flowers,  and  fertilization  must  therefore  have 
been  effected  without  the  assistance  of  these  agents.  The 
seed  of  1857  will  therefore  be  possessed  of  a  peculiar  prop- 
erty, which  will  make  the  present  year  an  epoch  in  raising 
seedlings  from  varieties  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
newed. We  may  once  more  state,  that  these  varieties, 
though  fecundated  by  their  own  pollen,  have  a  tendency  to 
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vary  when  propagated  by  seed,  and  that  seeds  from  the  same 
flower,  without  having  been  artificially  fertilized  or  acciden- 
tally so  by  bees  and  flies,  may  produce  different  varieties. 
This  opinion  was  put  forth  by  Van  Mons,  and  I  believe  that 
it  can  be  sustained  by  experiments  which  I  have  made  in 
sowing  the  seeds  of  certain  sorts  of  strawberries  and  cher- 
ries, the  results  of  which  will  be  fully  detailed  on  another 
occasion. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Notwithstanding  a  temper- 
ature which  varied  from  27^  to  68°,  84°,  and  even  88°, 
Fahrenheit,  several  hardy  and  well  acclimatised  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  set  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  there  still  remains 
as  much  as  they  can  bring  to  perfection.  It  is  always  in  a 
situation  having  a  western  aspect,  a  soil  enriched  with  suita- 
ble manure,  and  which  is  light,  deep,  and  somewhat  moist, 
that  the  best  results  as  regards  bearing  are  obtained  with  the 
pear,  the  apple,  plum  and  cherry.  In  strong,  cold,  wet  soils 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  less  quantity  of  fruit  on  the 
trees,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  A  scientific  mode  of  prun- 
ing and  training  adapted  to  the  mode  of  vegetation  and 
bearing  peculiar  to  the  variety,  as  well  as  a  careful  extermi- 
nation of  all  kinds  of  insects,  are  conditions  necessary  for 
ensuring-  success. 

In  our  climate  there  is  certainly  no  fruit  tree  comparable 
in  productiveness  to  the  apricot,  when  raised  from  the  stone 
of  a  variety  which  has  been  frequently  removed  and  acclim- 
atised. When  these  seedlings  are  raised  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  a  previous  article,  superb  trees  of  every 
habit  of  growth  and  of  incredible  fertility  and  hardiness  are 
the  result.  One  of  our  oldest  seedlings  has  borne  for  the 
last  six  years.  The  first  year  of  bearing  there  were  some 
clusters  of  two,  three,  and  four  fruits ;  in  the  second  three 
times  as  many,  and  so  on  till  the  present  season,  when  there 
are  not  less  than  2000.  Another  seedling  with  large  fruit, 
although  not  so  old,  has  at  this  time  400  or  500  at  least,  and 
several  others  only  from  six  to  nine  years  old  are  bearing 
equally  well.  To  prove  the  productiveness  of  the  first  two 
trees,  I  send  two  branches  with  the  fruit  upon  them.  [These 
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are  marvellous  examples  of  productiveness,  literally  loaded 
with  fruit.  We  never  saw  the  like  in  our  English  gardens. 
The  sorts  should  be  introduced  immediately,  although  the 
fruit  is  small. — Ed.]  These  results,  obtained  in  the  last  six 
years,  appear  to  me  conclusive,  In  short,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  not  have  such 
climatic  variations  in  spring  as  those  we  have  experienced 
since  1852. 

Of  all  fruit  trees  the  pear  tree  is  that  which  has  most  oc- 
cupied attention  for  the  last  century.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  due  to  chance ;  the  greater  number  to  some  amateurs,  all 
of  whom  appear  to  have  had  in  view  the  acclimatation  of 
the  pear  so  as  to  make  it  produce  in  the  open  ground  fruits  , 
as  delicious  as  those  previously  obtained  on  a  wall.  These 
amateurs,  not  being  actuated  by  a  desire  of  gain,  distributed 
scions  gratuitously  to  their  friends  and  correspondents. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  described  by 
Van  Mons  in  the  "Annales  des  Sciences,"  and  in  the 
**  Revue  des  Revues,"  the  whole  of  these  fruits  were  brought 
into  cultivation  without  sufiicient  information  respecting 
them  having  been  afforded  to  the  cultivator.  The  short 
notices  which  accompany  the  drawings  in  the  <' Album  de 
Pomologie,"  and  "Annales  de  Pomologie,"  are  not  perfect; 
some  are  erroneous,  others  defective.  Even  M.  Decaisne's 
work,  which  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  for  the  last-  fifty  years  and  more, 
will  be  of  no  utility  as  a  guide  to  the  cultivator.  To  be  of 
practical  utility  in  the  present  age  pomological  descriptions 
must  be  made,  not  from  books,  but  from  specimen  trees  in 
bearing.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  study  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  with  the  actual  tree  in  bearing  befora  our  eyes.  Trees 
worked  on  the  pear  stock,  and  trained  as  a  high,  low,  or  half 
standard,  according  to  the  constitution  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  tree,  should  be  employed  as  models.  These  should 
be  studied  in  diflferent  soils  for  a  series  of  years.  On  anoth- 
er occasion  we  fixed  the  period  for  this  at  fifteen  years.  For 
certain  productive  varieties  this  term  is  sufficient,  for  others 
it  is  not  long  enough,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 
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Previous  to  entering  into  details  respecting  the  fructifica- 
tion of  the  pear  tree  last  spring,  we  must .  observe  that  the 
hardiness  of  a  variety  of  the  pear  in  setting  its  fruit  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  vigor.  Last  spring  we  proved  that^  under  the 
influence  of  a  dry,  cold  temperature,  several  extremely  vig- 
orous sorts  did  not  set  their  fruit  so  freely  as  others  that  are 
considered  less  vigorous.  Of  the  latter,  we  may  cite  three 
examples,  viz.,  the  Easter  Beurre,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  Ne 
plus  Meuris.  I  cultivate  three  trees  of  the  Easter  Beurr6  for 
comparison.  One  of  them  is  worked  on  the  quince  stock 
trained  as  a  quenouille,  and  planted  in  a  light  moist  soil,  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  manure.  The  tree  has  been  bud- 
ded ten  years ;  it  has  set  300  fruits  without  any  shelter,  and 
after  the  requisite  thinning  has  been  performed  there  now 
remain  fifty  large,  well  formed  pears. 

The  second  tree  is  a  tall  standard  on  the  pear  stock,  graft- 
ed eight  years  ago ;  it  has  fifteen  fruits  upon  it,  and  is  plant- 
ed in  a  cold  moist  soil,  which  is  also  heavier  than  in  the 
preceding  case.  The  third  is  a  miserable  pyramid,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old,  bearing  a  score  of  pears.  It  is  planted 
in  a  shallow  strong  clay.  This  variety  appears  in  my  soil 
to  be  healthier  on  the  quince  stock ;  still  it  is  not  perfectly 
so ;  the  stem  and  branches  suffer  from  dry  cankers,  and  the 
bark  scales  off  from  the  spurs.  In  several  old  gardens  in 
Brussels  there  are  trees  of  this  variety  half  a  century  old, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  infirmities,  produce  excellent 
fruit  in  a  light,  deep,  warm  soil,  and  sheltered  situation. 
They  set  fruit  every  year.  What  most  prevents  their  bear- 
ing is  not  the  spring  frosts,  but  the  multitudes  of  insects 
which  attack  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  set. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  Easter  Beurr6,  when 
worked  either  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock,  produces  the  best 
and  handsomest  fruit  as  a  half  standard  against  a  wall  with 
a  southeast  or  southwest  aspect. 

Ne  plus  Meuris  forms  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree,  which 
sets  its  fruit  better  and  sooner  on  the  quince  than  on  the 
pear  stock.  To  produce  perfect  fruit  it  must  have  a  west 
wall.     On  the  quince  stock  and  without  this  protection  the 
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tree  assumes  the  quenouille  form ;  on  the  pear  stock,  when 
planted  with  a  soil  rich  with  humus,  it  requires  to  be  grown 
as  a  half-standard,  which  becomes  productive  in  ten  or 
twelve  years.  A  quenouille  on  the  quince  stock  only  seven 
years  old  has  set  twenty-five  fruits. 

The  Flemish  Beauty,  cultivated  as  a  half-standard  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  planted  in  a  light  soil,  forms  a  fine  head 
with  spreading  branches,  and  bears  in  ten  years  a  delicious 
and  finely  formed  fruit.  As  a  quenouille  on  the  quince 
stock  this  variety  is  very  productive.  It  also  bears  hand- 
some and  excellent  fruit  against  a  wall.  A  fine  pyramid  on 
the  pear  stock,  fifteen  years  old,  has  set  upwards  of  200 
fruits,  of  which  seventy  or  eighty  remain. 

Of  the  other  varieties  of  the  present  century  and  end  of 
the  last  one,  the  following  are  those  which  have  set  their 
fruit  the  most  freely  in  the  open  ground,  and  which,  after 
having  undergone  the  various  changes  and  severities  of  the 
weather,  have  retained  the  most : — 

1.  Beurre'  Diel,  on  the  pear  stock,  grafted  twenty-five 
years,  planted  twelve  years  ago,  in  a  light,  rather  free,  allu- 
vial soil,  with  a  compact  moist  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  five 
feet  below  the  surface,  trained  as  a  pyramidal  half  standard, 
thirty-five  feet  high.     It  bears  400  fruits,  but  has  only  pro-j 
duced  half  that  quantity  for  ten  years.     This  proves  thai  J 
the  tap  roots  have  penetrated  beyond  the  bed  of  alluvid- 
soil.     It  is  a  magnificent  tree  and  its  branches  cover  a  space 
of  fifteen  feet  in   diameter.     This  variety  succeeds  very 
well  on  the  quince  stock,  upon  which,  after  having  been 
budded  four  or  five  years,  it  is  very  productive.     Upon  the 
pear  and  quince   stock  the  fruit  is  only  second-rate ;  but 
when  planted*  in  a  moist  soil,  rich  in  humus,  against  the 
gable  end  of  a  house  with  a  western  aspect,  it  acquires  a 
lai^er  size  and  better  quality.     We  have  observed  this  vari- 
ety succeed,  even  in  the  present  year,  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred places  when  worked  on  the  pear  stock  and  planted  ' 
light,  deep,  moist  soil ;  in  a  strong  soil  with  a  gravelly 
soil ;  or  even  in  calcareous,  marly,  and  clayey  ground, 
original  tree  still  exists  in  the  garden  of  Trois  Tours, 
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tween  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  and  to  all  appearance  is  seventy 
or  eighty  years  old.  Trees  fifty  years  old  or  thereabouts, 
are  to  be  found  in  most  gardens  throughout  Belgium,  but 
more  particularly  at  Brussels.  At  the  present  day  this  vari- 
ety is  no  longer  propagated  or  planted  in  gardens  of  recent 
formation,  as  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  others  equally  vigorous 
and  hardy,  but  more  productive  and  yielding  fruit  of  better 
quality. 

2.  Urbaniste. — Three  trees,  one  a  half  standard  on  the 
pear  stock,  grafted  fifteen  years;  another  on  the  pear  stock, 
budded  seven  years ;  the  third  a .  tall  standard  on  the  pear 
stock,  grafted  four  years.  They  all  bear  as  many  fruits  as 
they  formed  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  extremities  of  the 
twigs.  It  is  chiefly  upon  these  that  this  variety  bears  its 
fruit,  and  they  must,  by  pinching,  breaking  and  pruning,  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  interior  of  the  tree. 
The  variety  succeeds  well  on  the  pear  stock,  in  a  light  moist 
deep  soil,  and  it  does  not  dislike  a  gravelly  subsoil.  It  re- 
quires to  be  grown  as  a  half  standard,  and  as  such  attains  a 
large  size.  After  having  borne  fruit  for  a  few  years  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  Weeping  willow,  as  the  boughs,  even  of 
this  variety,  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit. 
The  seedling  tree  of  the  Urbaniste  first  fruited  in  the  garden 
of  the  Count  Coloma  at  Mechlin,  in  1786.  The  original 
tree  exists  there  now,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  at 
least  eighty  years  old.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  having  been  fully  appreciated 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  variety  was  soon 
planted  in  every  garden.  Near  our  nursery  at  St.  Giles 
there  is  in  an  old  garden  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
pendulous  Urbaniste  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  It  is  at 
least  fifty  years  old,  and  its  branches  extend  over  a  space  of 
sixty  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  stem  forty  feet  high.  It 
bears  every  year  from  160  to  300  pears.  This  variety  is 
perfectly  hardy.  Its  productiveness  exclusively  depends  on 
)  pruning,  which  consists  in  removing  forked  shoots  in 
mmer,  and  shortening  the  terminal  shoot  two  thirds  of  its 
length  in  spring.     The  interior  of  the  tree  is  not  touched. 
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It  has  been  said  that  this  variety  is  barren,  or  at  best  only  a 
poor  bearer,  but  reproach  is  certainly  deserved  not  by  the 
tree,  but  by  the  want  of  attention  and  incapacity  displayed 
in  its  management.  The  fruit,  as  large  as  that  of  the  Flem- 
ish Beauty  but  shorter,  has  the  buttery  melting  flesh  of  that 
pear,  but  the  vinous  juice  is  of  a  much  more  aromatic  flavor. 
It  usually  ripens  in  November  and  continues  good  during 
December.  Twenty  years  ago  a  nurseryman  at  Paris  sent 
out  this  variety  as  new  under  the  name  of  Beurre  Piquery, 
although  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Pomological  Congress 
held  at  Lyons  in  September  last  believed  that  the  two  were 
distinct.  In  conclusion,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
when  properly  managed,  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  fruit, 
the  Urbaniste  deserves  to  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

3.  CoNSEiLbER  BE  LA  CouR. — This  name  was  intended  to 
designate  M.  Theodore  Van  Mons,  a  barrister  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Brussels.  Van  Mons  considered  this  variety 
to  be  the  best  of  those  raised  by  him,  and  he  therefore 
named  it  after  his  son.  It  is  the  most  vigorous,  hardy  and 
prolific  variety  that  need  be  desired  in  our  climates.  I  grow 
for  experiment  and  examination  ten  trees  upon  all  kinds  of 
sto(!ks,  and  in  different  soils  and  situations.  Everywhere  it 
influences  the  stock,  even  the  quince,  by  its  vigor.  It  re- 
quires to  be  grown  as  a  half  standard,  or  still  better  as  a  tall 
standard,  and  as  such  it  bears  fruit  after  four  or  five  years' 
growth.  Here  again  success  depends  upon  the  particular 
mode  of  pruning,  which  consists  in  pinching  back  the 
secondary  laterals  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
to  five  buds,  and  breaking,  in  the  end  of  July,  at  two  buds 
above  the  fifth  one,  to  which  the  shoot  was  first  pinched. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  the  leading  shoots  are  pruned  so 
as  to  leave  seven  or  eight  buds,  and  ten  on  the  stem  leader. 
Every  year  at  the  beginning  of  July  all  forkings,  over  luxu- 
riant shoots,  if  there  are  any,  in  short  all  useless  shoots  are 
removed.  By  following  these  instructions  a  very  productive 
tall  standard  with  a  large  pyramidal  head  will  be  obtained 
after  four  or  five  years'  culture.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
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tree  is  subjected  to  inconsiderate  mutilation,  shoots  and  burrs 
producing  a  crowd  of  spray  will  be  produced  instead  of  fruit. 
It  was  thus  we  had  for  twenty  years  in  our  garden  a  mag- 
nificent but  barren  pyramid,  which  in  twelve  of  those  years 
might  have  produced  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  At 
present  a  standard  grafted  seven  years  bears  at  least  sixty 
good  pears.  As  is  known,  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  nearly 
as  large  and  quite  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  Marie  Louise. 
It  is  equally  melting  and  buttery,  and  the  vinous  juice  has  a 
higher  flavor  than  that  of  the  Marie  Louise,  which  ripens  a 
month  earlier,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  our  best  mod- 
ern sorts.  The  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  which  first  bore  fruit 
in  the  experimental  gardens  of  Louvain  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  generally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs,  and 
pretty  generally  also  the  trees  are  unproductive  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mutilating  system  of  pruning  being  pursued. 
Like  the  Urbaniste  it  has  been  accused  of  barrenness,  but 
erroneously  so,  as  has  just  been  stated.  In  our  opinion, 
formed  from  personal  experience,  there  is  no  kind  of  pear 
that  deserves  to  be  planted  in  gardens  so  much  as  this,  either 
on  the  quince  stock  as  a  low  or  half  standard,  or  on  the  pear 
stock  as  a  tall  standard,  if  sufficient  space  can  be  afforded. 
It  may  be  planted  as  a  tall  standard  on  the  pear  stock  in  the 
orchard.  If  this  variety  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  the 
English  soil  and  climate,  then  the  cultivation  of  the  pear 
tree  must  be  abandoned. . 

4.  CoMTE  DE  Flandres. — On  another  occasion  we  devoted 
a  special  article  to  this  variety,  which  first  fruited  at  a  much 
later  period  than  the  preceding.  It  is  already  sufficiently 
tried  and  known.  During  five  successive  years,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  springs,  it  has  freely  set  an 
abundance  of  fine  fruit  on  a  handsome  pyramid,  not  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  This  year  it  has  at  least 
fifty  pears  on  it. 

6.  Beukre'  Clairgeau. — I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have 
already  stated  respecting  the  hardiness  and  fertility  of  this 
variety,  both  on  the  pear  and  on  the  quince  stock.  By  this 
time,  I  think,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  qualities 
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in  England,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  circumspect  am- 
ateurs.    In  my  garden  I  observe  more  than  100  fine  fruili 
on  the  original  seedling.     I  remarked  that  tall  stani 
grafted  two  or  three  years,  and  trees  budded  on  the  qui 
stock  only  three  or  four  years  have  borne  fruit  in  the  ntH^  '*' 
series. 

6.  Leopold  I. — It  is  scarcely  eleven  years  since  this  vari- 
ety first  bore  fruit.  It  was  sent  out  seven  years  ago,  and 
already  we  believe  that  we  can  establish  its  principal  char- 
acters. It  engaged  our  attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
the  elegant  form  of  the  tree,  and  its  noble  foliage.  On -the 
pear  stock  it  forms  a  handsome  dwarf  pyramid,  resembling  a 
small  Italian  poplar  in  miniature.  In  the  fifth  year  from  the 
bud,  on  the  pear  stock,  I  obtained  three  fruits  from  a  small 
pyramid ;  last  year  it  bore  five,  and  this  year  seven  fruits. 
On  a  tall  standard  on  the  pear  stock,  grafted  six  years,  and 
growing  in  my  town  garden,  the  soil  of  which  is  lighter  and 
warmer,  I  counted  a  score  of  fruits.  The  latter  is  not  read- 
ily blown  down.  As  a  quenouille  on  the  quince  stock  this 
entirely  distinct  variety  produces  rounder  fruit  the  third  year 
after  budding.  Against  a  wail,  either  on  the  quince  or  pear 
stock,  the  fruit  is  larger  and  in  unfavorable  years  of  much 
better  quality  than  in  the  open  ground.  We  have  been  ena- 
bled to  make  these  observations  by  side  grafting  old  pear 
trees,  on  the  pear  stock,  against  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect* 
Three  years  ago  we  stated  the  result,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed in  1856  and  1866.  In  every  respect  Leopold  I.  de- 
serves to  be  planted  in  gardens  where  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  space  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  dwarf 
pyramids  and  quenouilles.  The  usual  time  of  ripening  is 
towards  the  end  of  December. 

A  seventh  variety  which  first  bore  fruit  at  an  earlier  period  ^ 
than  the  two  preceding,  merits  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  fruit,  which  does  not  yield  in  that  respect  to  the  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  and  on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  its  hard- 
iness, special  mention.  The  original  tree  exists  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Tongres,  near  Alt,  Hainault.  It  belongs  to  M.  Du- 
randeau,  a  bleacher.     For  this  reason  the  variety  has  been 
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called  Poire  Durandeau,  or  Poire  de  Tongres.  It  is  very 
productive  on  the  pear  stock,  either  as  a  dwarf,  half,  or  tall 
standard,  and  still  more  so  on  the  quince  stock  as  a  quen- 
ouille,  or  espalier,  without  protection.  It  is  a  superb  fruit  of 
first  rate  quality,  ripening  in  November.  Against  a  wall 
with  an  east  or  west  aspect  the  fruit  comes  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Calebasse  Bosc  against  a  wall.  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 
or  Poire  Van  Marum  of  Vans  Mons,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  a  better  shape  than  the  last  two  varieties.  This  notice 
is  the  result  of  observations  made  of  late  years  in  my  own 
garden,  and  in  those  of  amateurs  who  for  ten  years  have 
cultivated  it  in  every  form.  In  this  as  in  previous  years  the 
Poire  des  Tongres  has  freely  set  its  fruit  in  my  own  garden 
and  those  of  such  of  my  friends  as  I  have  visited.  It  is  in 
a  soil  rich  with  humus  or  clay  marl,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  fruits  and  of  the  finest  flavor 
were  produced  on  the  pear  stock. 

Amongst  a  large  number  of  other  varieties  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  handsome  growth  and  the  quality  of  their 
fruits,  ripening  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  we  may  mention 
Esperin,  Beurri  Kennes,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Eliza  d'Heyst, 
Alexandre  Lambre,  Duchesse  Helene  d'Orleans,  Dr.  Trous- 
seau, Willermot,  Sabine,  Cullum,  Phillippe  Gaes,  Docteur 
Capron,  Charles  Fredrica,  Alexandrine  Helie,  and  Beurr6 
Berckmans,  all  distinct  varieties  obtained  from  seed  by  Van 
Mons.  Emilie  Bivort  by  Simon  Bouvier,  Emile  d'Heyst  and 
Frederic  le  Clerc  by  Esperin,  will  likewise  continue  to  be 
cultivated.  All  these  varieties  possess  for  the  most  part  the 
requisite  conditions  for  succeeding  in  our  climate.  Passe 
Colmar,  raised  byd'Hardenpont  a  century  ago,  notwithstand- 
ing a  few  defects,  continues  on  account  of  the  good  quality 
of  its  fruit  to  be  propagated  and  planted  even  as  a  half  stand- 
ard in  the  open  ground.  Every  year  I  gather  several  fine 
fruits  from  a  tree  planted  without  shelter,  and  trained  as  a 
half  standard.  This  year  I  observed  as  many  fruits  as  the 
tree  can  support. 

Among  the  fruits  which  ripen  at  a  later  period  of  the  sea- 
son than  the  preceding,  the  Beurre  Ranee,  a  hardy  and  pro- 
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ductive  variety  in  the  open  ground,  is  also  esteemed.  Id 
gardens  having  a  light  deep  soil,  rather  dry  than  moist,  the 
fruit,  far  from  attaining  tlie  same  size  as  when  grown  against 
a  wall,  is  nevertheless  of  finer  qualities.  The  fifty  years  old 
tree  which  I  have  in  my  garden  bears  every  year,  whatever 
way  the  temperature,  provided  it  is  properly  cleaned  from 
insects  in  the  winter,  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting,  and  in 
the  month  of  July.  Another  tree  twenty-five  years  old  and 
worked  on  the  pear  stock  bears  50  to  100  fruits  every  year, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  preceding  case, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  grafted  ou 
a  good  seedling  whilst  the  other  is  worked  on  a  root-sucker. 
This  opinion  may,  it  is  true,  be  disputed,  but  it  is  based  on 
various  circumstances  known  to  old  practitioners.  In  con- 
clusion, this  variety  is  not  much  propagated,  the  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  two  varieties  which 
are  far  from  being  faultless,  being  preferred. 

The  variety  Prince  Albert,  which  is  of  a  very  fine  habit 
of  growth  and  of  a  cultivated  appearance,  is  a  first-rate  late 
sort.  This  year  I  observed  several  fruits  on  grafts  placed 
four  years  ago  on  the  lateral  branches  of  an  old  pyramid,  a 
winter  variety.  The  sort  in  question  succeeds  both  on  the 
quince  and  on  the  pear  stock,  and  quickly  forms  on  either  of 
them  a  magnificent  pyramid.  Having  been  sent  out  only 
six  years  ago,  it  cannot  yet  be  positively  spoken  of ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  by  pruning  there  is  no  late  variety  which 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  fruit  upon  the  rosettes*  in  the 
third  year  of  their  formation,  when,  according  to  its  vigor, 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  six  or  eight  feet  high.  As  late  fruits 
we  may  also  mention  Colmar  Josse  Smet,  Beurr^  Caty,  Su- 
preme Coloma,  Rameau,  and  Prevost. 

It  requires  a  very  good  season  to  appreciate  these  varieties 
when  fruited  in  the  open  ground.  It  has  been  complained 
that  too  many  autumn  fruits  have  been  sent  out.     It  might 


*  There  is  do  teim  in  Eoglisli  to  express  these.    By  rosette  is  to  be  nndentood 
nascent  frait  spor,  piodaciD|^,  in  the  first  instance,  a  toft  of  leaves ;  and  such  may  odIj  b. 
produced  for  jears ;  or  amongst  them  a  blossom  bud  or  buds  maj  appear  in  the  coorr 
oT  two,  three,  or  more /ears. 
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be  replied,  how  many  good  autumn  fruits  have  been  obtained 
previous  to  the  present  century  which  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  open  ground  in  our  climate  ?  At  any  rate  these  com- 
plaints, whether  well  founded  or  not,  will  soon  cease.  Of 
late  years  there  have  been  raised  from  seed,  by  ourselves  and 
friends,  varieties  bearing  fruit  of  various  forms,  and  ripening 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  May.  The  trees  in 
general  are  of  fine  habit  of  growth,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 
Although  still  on  trial  in  our  nurseries,  they  will  soon  be  sent 
out  to  amateurs.  As  to  the  beauty,  hardiness,  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  trees,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  tlie  fruit, 
there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  doubt.  The  experiments  in 
the  nurseries  have  been  carried  on  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining on  what  kind  of  stocks  and  by  what  mode  of  propa- 
gation these  varieties  succeed  best. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  spring  of  1857  has  been  very 
favorable  to  the  seedlings  of  apricots,  cherries,  pears,  and 
apples  growing  on  their  own  roots,  with  heads  more  or  less 
elevated,  thin  and  spreading.  All  the  seedlings  which  were 
sufficiently  old  to  flower,  have  set  and  retained  their  fruits  ; 
yes,  all  their  fruits  without  a  single  exception  !  This  suc- 
cess depends,  in  our  opinion,  not  upon  the  external  tempera- 
ture, whether  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  but  upon  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  seed  beds,  and  especially  the  amount  of  care 
that  is  taken  in  preparing  the  soil  from  which  the  roots  are 
to  derive  the  elements  of  future  vigor. 

Before  finishing  this  long  article,  and  at  the  risk  of  ad- 
vancing a  paradox  to  your  readers,  we  may  add  that  after 
having  planted  a  collection  of  200  sorts  of  apples,  worked 
upon  the  Free,  Doucin,  and  Paradise  stock,  and  which  were 
obtained  from  the  first  establishments  in  Europe,  and  trained 
in  whatever  form  appeared  to  suit  them  best  for  8,  10,  or  15 
years,  from  the  very  beginning  perfect  seeds  of  such  of  these 
varieties  as  appeared  to  be  the  best  were  commenced  to  be 
sown.  The  seedlings  gave  a  more  satisfactory  result  than 
the  200  varieties  from  which  they  were  produced,  that  is  to 
say,  with  four  or  five  exceptions,  the  seedlings  yielded  finer 
and  better  fruit,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  all  the  other 
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trees  put  together,  of  which  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to  see 
and  taste  the  fruit.  From  this  it  would  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely useless  to  |»rocure  grafted  trees,  when  we  only  wish 
to  have  apple  trees  raised  on  half  or  tall  standards,  to  which 
more  room  must  be  allowed  than  to  those  on  Doucin  or  Par- 
adise stocks. 

As  for  cherries,  or  plums,  an  entirely  contrary  opinion  ap- 
pears  to  us,  from  experiments,  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 


DESCRIPTIONS   OF   SELECT   VARIETIES   OF   PEARS. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

The  pear  crop  of  the  present  year,  owing  undoubtedly  to 
the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  has  been  much  below  the  av- 
erage. In  many  localities  it  has  been  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure, while  in  others  it  has  been  as  abundant  as  usual.  In 
dry  and  protected  gardens  trees  suffered  very  little,  but  in 
exposed  and  damp  situations  they  were  greatly  injured; 
some  kinds  were  killed  outright,  while  others  lost  many  of 
their  branches  or  leading  shoots.  The  Bartlett,  Beurr^  Bosc, 
and  Marie  Louise  suffered  most  with  us,  and  we  believe  were 
the  kinds  generally  affected  everywhere.  It  is  the  only 
winter  we  have  ever  known,  in  our  own  experience,  to  in- 
jure trees  in  this  neighborhood.  We  intend,  at  another  time^ 
to  give  a  list  of  such  varieties  as  appear  the  hardiest,  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  trees  were  affected. 

From  these  causes  we  have  been  disappointed  in  our  ex- 
pectations of  fruiting  many  new  pears  which  promised  well 
last  autunm,  and  another  and  more  favorable  year  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  procure  good  specimens  of  fruit 
We  are  consequently  only  now  enabled  to  figure  and  de- 
scribe a  limited  number. 


^  According  to  Hort  Soc.  Cat 
3d  Ed. 
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199.     Easter  Beurre^     Hort.  S^c.  Cat. 

Bergamot  de  la  Pentecote, 

Beurr^  de  la  Pentecote, 

Beurr^  d'Hiver  de  Braxelles, 

Beurr^  de  Paqnes, 

Bezi  Chanmontel  tres  groe, 

Chanmontel  tree  gros, 

CanniDg, 

DoyeDD^  d'hiver, 

Doyenn^  d^ver  Nouveau, 

Doyenn^  da  Printemps, 

Seigneur  d'hiver, 

Philippe  de  Paques, 

Du  Patre, 

The  Easter  Beurr6  (fig.  20)  is  on^  of  our  oldest  pears, 
introduced  to  Great  Britain  from  the  continent,  but  its  origin 
is  unknown.  Lindley,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchardist,  (183 1) 
says,  "  of  all  the  late  keeping  pears  this  is  decidedly  the  best," 
and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  no  variety  has  been 
produced  which  would  fill  its  place.  Among  the  numerous 
seedlings  of  Van  Mons,  Esperin,  Bouvier,  Gregoire,  Bivort, 
and  others,  raised  the  last  fifty  years,  many  superior  pears 
have  been  found,  but  not  one  late-keeping  variety  which 
will  compare  with  the  Easter  Beurre. 

We  have  in  our  previous  columns  often  spoken  in  praise 
of  this  variety,  and  urged  its  cultivation.  From  some  cause, 
probably  the  want  of  judicious  management,  it  at  one  time 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  many  cultivators  regrafted  their  trees 
with  other  sorts,  as  they  failed  to  reap  satisfactory  results. 
The  fruit  they  stated  would  not  ripen,  but  remain  hard  and 
green  or  else  dry  and  shrivel  up.  Neither  were  very  large 
or  handsome  specimens  raised.  But  since  more  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  pear  culture,  this  variety  has  rapidly  im- 
proved in  the  estimation  of  amateurs,  and  at  the  present  time 
it  is  considered  an  indispensable  addition  to  every  good  col- 
lection. It  requires  a  warmer  and  richer  soil  than  many 
other  pears,  and  when  the  trees  find  such  a  locality,  they 
produce  abundantly  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  cold  damp 
soils,  the  specimens  are  ill  shaped,  russetty,  thick  skinned, 
gritty  at  the  core  and  nearly  flavorless ;  while  in  the  former 
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they  are  large,  handsome,  smooth,  deep  green,  often  with  a 
ruddy  cheek,  and  with  a  buttery  melting  flavor  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  fruit  rarely  if  ever  cracks,  and  when  prop- 
erly preserved  and  ripened,  it  may  be  eaten  in  perfection 
from  February  to  May,  later  than  we  have  found  any  really 
good  pear  to  keep. 


20.      THE   EASTER   BEURRS'   PEAR. 


The  Easter  Beurr6  is  a  moderately  vigorous  and  very  hardy 
tree.  Among  all  the  great  variety  we  cultivate  none  suffered 
less  by  the  last  severe  winter  than  this.  Not  a  tree,  tp  our 
knowledge,  had  a  branch  or  shoot  injured,  either  upon  the 
quince  or  pear  stock,  or  in  dry  or  damp  situations  where  some 
of  our  native  pears  were  more  or  less  hurt.     It  may  be  there- 
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fore  set  down  as  one  of  the  hardiest  pears.  It  also  grows 
freely  upon  the  quince,  unites  well  with  the  stock,  and 
makes  a  vigorous  tree.  Only  one  thing  is  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  its  culture,  and  that  is  to  have  the  soil  well 
drained,  deep,  light  and  rich. 

The  tree  is  an  irregular  grower,  somewhat  branching,  and 
does  not  readily  form  a  handsome  pyramid.  The  wood  is 
short  jointed,  moderately  stout,  and  of  a  reddish  brown.  It 
bears  rather  young. 

Sizcj  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter  :  Form,  obovate,  or  roundish  ob- 
long, largest  about  the  middle,  narrowing  little  to  the  stem, 
rounding  off  to  the  crown,  which  is  large  and  occasionally 
slightly  ribbed  and  frequently  compressed  on  the  sides : 
Skin,  fair,  slightly  rough,  dull  green,  becoming  yellow  when 
fully  mature,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek  in  the  sun,  often 
having  a  striated  appearance,  and  regularly  covered  with 
large,  conspicuous  russet  specks:  Stem,  medium  length, 
about  an  inch  long,  very  stout,  straight,  and  obliquely  in- 
serted in  a  small  contracted  cavity  :  Bye,  small,  closed,  and 
moderately  depressed  in  a  small  puckered  basin ;  segments 
of  the  calyx  narrow,  stiff,  and  curved  inwards  :  Flesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  little  coarse,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy : 
Flavor,  rich,  brisk,  vinous,  slightly  perfumed  and  delicious : 
Core,  large :  Seeds,  medium  size,  sharply  pointed.  Ripen 
from  February  to  April. 

200.  Des  Nonnes.     Album  de  Pofnologie,  Vol.  IV. 

Among  the  numerous  pears  which  we  have  received  from 
France  and  Belgium,  comprising  many  hundred  names,  we 
by  some  mistake  have  not  had  this  variety.  Neither  have 
we  seen  it  in  fruit  among  any  of  the  amateur  collections 
around  Boston.  For  specimens  of  the  fruit,  from  which  our 
drawing  and  description  are  made,  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
who  introduced  and  fruited  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
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who  have  shown  it  at  various  Horticultural  Exhibitions  in 
western  New  York.  They  received  it  from  M.  Leroy  of 
Angers,  in  whose  catalogue  we  first  noticed  the  name. 

The  Des  Nonnes  pear  {fiq.  21)  is  a  very  excellent  variety ; 
and  if  the  qualities  of  the  tree  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
fruit,  deserves  general  cultivation.  Since  the  receipt  of  these 
specimens  we  have  endeavored  to  look  up  the  history  of  the 


THE  DRS  HOHHES  PEAR. 


variety.  In  the  Album  de  Pomohgie  of  Bivort,  we  find  a 
plate  with  a  description  of  the  De  Nonue  pear.  The  de- 
scription is  very  incomplete,  and  the  representation  of  the 
pear  evidently  imperfect,  being  made  from  fruits  sent  to 
him  by  an  amateur,  and  perhaps  not  an  average  specimen : 
he  had  never  seen  the  tree.  The  drawing  and  description 
are  evidently  taken  for  this  pear,  for  they  correspond  in  every 
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particular  but  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which  is  more  elongated 
than  the  specimens  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith  &  Han- 
chett ;  as  it  is  known,  however,  that  such  variations  often 
take  place,  we  consider  the  De  Nonne  of  the  Albuvi  the 
same  as  the  Des  Nonnes  of  M.  Leroy ;  we  notice  Bivort  com- 
mits errors  in  the  names  of  some  well  known  sorts,  and  he 
may  have  done  so  in  this  case,  giving  the  singular  instead  of 
the  plural  termination. 

As  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  tree,  its  habit,  growth, 
productiveness,  &c.,  we  copy  the  following  letter  accompa- 
nying the  specimens  sent  us : — 

"  We  sent  yesterday  to  the  address  of  your  firm  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Des  Nonnes  pear.  Holding  this  fruit  in 
high  estimation  ourselves  we  submit  it  to  you  in  the  hope 
that  our  opinion  may  be  confirmed  by  yours.  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  growers  in  the  nursery,  both 
on  its  own  and  the  quince  stock.  It  is  moreover  a  great  and 
early  bearer,  of  uniformly  fair  and  perfect  fruit.  The  speci- 
mens sent  are  from  three  year  old  trees,  now  standing  in 
nursery  rows,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  which  are 
taken  from  the  original  imported  trees.  We  are  not  aw^re  that 
this  fruit  was  ever  described  until  it  fruited  with  us  in  the 
fall  of  1852,  at  which  time  we  forwarded  an  account  and  de- 
scription of  it  to  the  Horticulturist." 

Size^  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter  :  Form,  roundish  obovate,. 
large  about  the  middle,  rounding  off  to  the  crown  and  obtuse 
at  the  stem :  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  green,  becoming  pale  yel- 
low at  maturity,  tinged  with  pale  blush  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  covered  with  large,  round,  conspicuous  russet  specks, 
thickest  on  the  exposed  side :  Stem,  long,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  nearly  straight,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  very 
shallow  cavity,  under  a  slight  projection  :  Eye,  small,  open, 
and  set  in  a  very  small  regular  and  shallow  basin  ;  segments 
of  the  calyx  very  short :  Flesh,  white,  fine,  melting,  and 
very  juicy :  Flavor,  rich  and  sugary  with  a  strong  bergamot 
aroma:  Core,  small:  Seeds,  medium  size,  brown.  Ripe  in 
September  and  October. 
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201.  Des  Chasseurs. 

Among  a  lot  of  new  pears  received  from  Belgium  some 
ten  years  ago  was  one  under  this  name.  Nothing  was  known 
of  its  qualities  save  what  was  found  in  the  catalogue,  where 
it  was  stated  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  Fortunately  it  has 
proved  to  be  so.  Our  tree  began  to  bear  four  or  five  years 
ago,  but  the  specimens  were  at  first  small.     Since  the  tree 


22.     THE  DES  CHASSEURS  PEAR. 

has  attained  age  and  size,  they  have  been  much  finer,  and 
this  year  come  well  up  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Marie 
Louise,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  and  color. 

The  Des  Chasseurs,  (fig.  22,)  according  to  the  Belgian 
catalogues,  is  from  the  collection  of  Tan  Mons,  and  probably 
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one  of  his  seedlings.  We  do  not  find  it  described  in  any 
pomological  work.  The  tree  is  of  a  tolerably  vigorous 
growth,  with  a  tall  and  somewhat  spreading  habit,  the 
branches  bending  readily  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  It 
flourishes  well  upon  the  quince,  and  our  tree,  now  about  ten 
years  old,  produces  abundantly,  having  borne  an  annual 
crop.     Wood  yellowish  brown. 

Size^  medium,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter:  Form,  pyramidal,  regular,  large 
about  the  middle,  rounding  oflf  to  the  crown  and  contracted 
near  the  stem  :  Ski7i,  slightly  rough,  pale  green,  becoming 
yellowish  at  maturity,  somewhat  traced  with  dull  russet,  and 
dotted  with  minute  russetty  specks :  Stem,  medium  length, 
about  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  nearly  straight,  and  ob- 
liquely inserted  without  any  cavity :  Eye,  small,  open,  and 
set  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  crown  ;  segments  of 
the  calyx  short ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  melt- 
ing and  juicy :  Flavor,  rich,  saccharine,  brisk,  slightly  per- 
fumed and  excellent :  Core,  small :  Seeds,  roundish  oi^te, 
obtusely  pointed  and  dark.     Ripe  in  October. 

202.     Anana5  d'Ete.     Lon.  Hort  Soc.  Catalogue. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  R.  Manning  of  Salem 
was  forming  his  collection  of  pears,  this  variety  among  others 
was  received  by  him  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. It  proved  to  be  a  very  excellent  early  autumn  pear, 
especially  at  that  time,  when  the  number  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  it  is  now.  It  was  subsequently  described  as  the 
Ananas,  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  other 
pears. 

The  Ananas  d'Ete,  (fig.  22,)  was  distributed  by  Mr. 
Manning  among  our  various  nurserymen,  and  was  subse- 
quently described  by  Downing  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees, 
who  gave  it  so  high  a  character,  that  it  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  various  cultivators.  But  though  a  good  fruit,  it  does 
not  now  hold  quite  so  prominent  a  place  ;  still  it  is  a  very 
excellent  pear,  and  should  be  in  every  large  collection, 
though  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  smaller  ones.     It  ripens 
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at  about  the  same  season  as  the  Bartlett,  and  hence  is  not  90 
valuable.  The  tree  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  but  it  soon  comes 
into  bearing  and  produces  well. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter :  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  large  at  the  crown, 
contracted  at  the  stem  into  which  it  suddenly  tapers:  Skin, 
fair,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  mottled  and  clouded  with  light 
red  in  the  sun  and  thickly  dotted  with  small  russet  specks : 


23.      THK   ARARAS  D^KTB    PKAR. 

Stem,  medium  length,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  little  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  attached  without 
any  cavity  by  a  fleshy  union :  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and 
but  little  depressed  in  a  rather  shallow  basin ;  segments  of 
the  calyx  short :  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  fine,  buttery  and 
melting :  Flavor,  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  pleasant  spicy 
aroma :  Core,  medium  size :  Seeds,  medium  size,  broad  and 
flattened,  dark.     Ripe  in  September. 
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POMOLOGICAL    GOSSIP. 

All  the  new  Pears  not  worthless. — As  long  ago  as 
the  organization  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
New  York,  when  the  subject  of  publishing  a  rejected  list  of 
fruits  was  proposed,  we,  with  other  members,  objected  to 
such  a  movement,  believing  ourselves  the  best  course  to  be 
to  give  those  who  had  the  time  an  opportunity  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  them  and  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  every  variety 
before  condemning  it.  We  thought  the  time  might  come 
when  this  could  be  safely  done,  but  for  the  present  the 
greatest  good  would  be  accomplished  by  placing  before  the 
cultivators  of  the  country  the  names  of  such  as  could  be 
highly  recommended  by  such  an  assemblage  of  pomologists, 
without  disparaging  the  qualities  of  others  of  which  we  had 
not  ample  experience  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  This 
course  was  sustained,  though  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
rejected  list  was  adopted  with  however,  the  proviso,  that 
three  objections  should  save  any  variety  from  being  placed 
on  the  list.  But  for  this  some  excellent  pears  would  have 
been  found  in  very  bad  company.  We  are  led  to  these  re- 
marks by  noticing  in  a  late,  number  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  a 
communication  from  Prof.  Kirtland,  which  illustrates  our 
own  experience,  and  confirms  what  we  have  advanced  above. 
In  describing  some  new  pears  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

''  More  than  one  half  of  the  pears  enumerated  in  the  catalogues 
of  American  nurserymen  are  known  only  by  name,  or  per- 
haps by  the  recommendation  of  the  individuals  who  intro- 
duced them  to  public  notice.  The  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  most  of  them  are  unworthy  of  cultivation,  an  opinion 
which  I  have  entertained.  More  recent  experience,  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  proper  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
especially  of  maturing  the  fruit,  has  of  late  led  me  to  sus- 
pect, that  my  conclusion^  were  not,  in  all  instances,  well 
founded.  Many  varieties  which  I  formerly  considered  worth- 
less, I  now  place  tolerably  high  in  the  scale  of  merit.  The 
condemned  varieties  of  our  pomological  conventions  often 
possess  more  good  qualities  than  poor  ones,  and  are  entitled 
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to  higher  consideration  than  to  have  their  names  thus  an- 
ceremoniously  blackened." 

Such  is  Prof.  Kirtland's  opinion,  which  accords  with  our 
own.  M.  de  Jonghe,  in  his  article  on  another  page,  fixes 
the  period  for  testing  the  merits  of  a  pear  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  which  according  to  our  experience  we  believe  to  be 
correct.  How  then  should  we  undertake  to  condemn  varie- 
ties which  have  not  been  introduced  one  half  of  that  time ! 
We  hope  the  experience  of  such  cultivators  will  induce  every 
one  to  reflect  before  he  sacrifices  a  tree  and  loses  three  or 
four  years  in  his  desire  to  regraft  it  with  some  newer  or  bet- 
ter fruit.  • 

New  Gooseberries. — Very  little  improvement  has  been 
made  in  this  fruit  among  our  own  cultivators,  though  the 
English  gardeners,  it  is  well  known,  have  brought  it  to  the 
highest  perfection,  to  the  great  weight  of  nearly  an  ounce 
each  :  it  is  also  as  equally  well  known  that  their  growth  is  so 
uncertain  here,  owing  to  the  liability  to  mildew,  that  few 
individuals  attempt  to  raise  them,  and  generally  the  goose- 
berry has  not  been  a  popular  fruit.  But  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Houghton's  seedling, — an  improvement  upon  our 
indigenous  berry, — which  is  perfectly  free  from  mildew  in 
all  soils  atid  situations,  it  has  been  more  sought  after,  and  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  with  the  currant  and  raspberry  in  all 
gardens  of  any  extent.  For  a  long  period,  now  nearly  twenty 
years,  this  has  been  the  only  seedling  of  any  value,  until 
within  a  short  time,  when  other  seedlings  have  attracted 
attention,  and  bid  fair  to  equal  or  surpass  this  old  favorite. 
Within  a  year  three  new  sorts  have  come  to  our  notice,  all 
with  high  encomiums  of  their  merit,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  two  of  them,  fully  sustaining  their  reputation. 

One  of  them  is  from  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was 
raised  by  the  Shaker  community,  and  is  called  the  Mountain 
Seedling.  They  speak  in  high  terms  about  it.  It  is  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  Houghton's  seedling,  bears  more  pro- 
fusely, and  is  quite  equal  in  flavor  to  that  variety.  A  box 
of  the  fruit  sent  us,  including  a  branch  as  it  was  .cut  from 
the  bush,  shows  it  to  be  a  most  prolific  bearer,  and  quite 
free  from  mildew. 
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Another  of  these  is  from  Vermont ;  it  very  much  resem- 
bles the  last  in  appearance,  and  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavor. 

A  third,  and  the  one  we  have  not  seen  the  fruit  of,  is  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
three  years  ago,  from  Houghton's  seedling.  It  was  selected 
from  a  lot  of  plants,  and  was  the  only  superior  one  in  quality 
and  size  ;  the  bush  is  erect  and  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
grower. 

Like  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  when  once  variation  com- 
mences there  is  no  foretelling  the  results,  and  with  care  in 
the  selection  of  seed  we  doubt  not  a  few  years  would  give 
us  a  collection  of  native  i^edlings  of  all  colors,  far  better  than 
any  already  produced. 

Fine  Pears  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. — The  season  of  1857,  though  not 
so  favorable  for  the  pear  as  last  year,  has,  notwithstanding, 
produced  some  very  excellent  specimens,  as  seen  at  th#  ex- 
hibition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  Sep-  . 
tember.  Though  the  collections  as  a  whole  were  not  so  fine 
as  in  1856,  many  of  the  specimens  were  quite  equal,  and* 
some  superior,  showing  that  while  a  wet  and  cool  season 
suits  some  varieties,  a  warm  and  dry  one  suits  others.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  kinds  in  two  of*  the  principal 
collections : — 

From  Col.  Wilder.  Counselleur  Ranwez,  Andrews. 
Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Beurre  Superfin,  B.  Langelier,  B.  Diel, 
B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Sterckman,  Pie  IX,  Dallas,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Dunmore,  Swan's  Orange,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Doyenn6  Bous- 
sock,  Baron  de  Mello,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Golden  Beurre 
of  Bilboa,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Adams,  Triumph 
of  Jodoigne,  Glout  Morceau,  Lawrence,  Abbott,  Lodge,  Co- 
lumbia, Jalousie  de  Fontenay,  August  Benoits,  Jersey  Gra- 
tioli. 

From  Hovet  &  Co.  Beurri  Clairgeau,  B.  Diel,  B.  Bach- 
elier,  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Montgeron,  B.  Superfin,  B.  Bosc,  B. 
Langelier,  Bartlett,  Swan's  Orange,  Duchess,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Urbaniste,  Passe  Colmar,  Belle  Lucrative,  Henkel,  Paradise 
of  Autumn,  Sheldon,  Lawrence,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Duchess 
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of  Orleans,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Gerando,  Pulton,  Glout 
Morceau,  Adams,  St.  Michael  Archange,  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dunmore. 

Wharton's  Early  Pear. — Prof.  Kirtland  describes  a  na- 
tive pear  under  this  name,  probably  a  seedling  of  the  West : — 

"  In  Mr.  Elliott's  work  on  fruits  (p.  387)  rnay  be  found  a 
figure  and  description  of  Wharton's  early  pear.  They 
were  made  out  from  specimens  produced  on  a  graft  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Eli  Nichols  of  Walhonding,  in  Coshocton 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  are  correct.  Since  that  .publication  appeared 
I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  to  test  this  pear,  and  I  am 
now  disposed  to  class  it  among  the  iftost  valuable  of  the  early 
varieties  of  that  species  of  fruit.  It  is  an  annual  bearer,  of 
fine  flavor,  of  larger  size  than  the  Madeleine,  or  the  Blood- 
good,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  fine  appearance  in  our 
market.  Friend  Nichols  is,  I  believe,  familiar  with  its  origin, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  favor  the  Ohio  Farmer  witk  its  his- 
tory, as  well  as  with  his  experience  with  this  fruit.  It  is  my 
impression  that  B.  Kirtland  and  Thomas  Frame  of  Poland, 
Ohio,  have  also  cultivated  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are 
familiar  with  its  merits.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  origin- 
ated somewhere  in  the  Western  States,  but  in  this  I  may  be 
in  error." 

The  Early  York  Peach. — This  fine  variety  was  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  T.  Rivers  before  the  British  Poraological  Society, 
in  London,  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  in  the  report  of  the 
nieeting  it  is  thus  spoken  of: — "  Early  York.  First  week 
in  August.  An  American  peach  of  medium  size  and  of  a 
bright  red  next  the  sun:  flavor  full, deliciously melting,  with 
a  fine  aroma.  This  is  without  doubt  by  far  the  best  early 
peach  known."  This  is  high  praise  from  the  British  pomol- 
ogists,  and  admitting  a  good  deal  for  our  American  fruits. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety and  the  British  Pomological,  the  best  pear  known  is  the 
Seckel,  and  the  best  peach  the  Early  York.  They  have  only 
to  try  other  of  our  American  varieties  of  both  pear  and  peach 
to  ascertain  that  we  have  many  of  equal  quality,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  introduction  into  all  English  collections. 
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Among  all  the  fine  American  varieties  of  these  two  fruits 
not  ten  are  known  or  appreciated  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
hard  work  to  persuade  her  cultivators  that  Knight's  Monarch, 
Crassane,  and  similar  old  pears,  are  not  the  best  fruits  in  the 
world.  We  hope  the  great  exhibition  which  took  place  in 
London  on  the  24th  of  October,  will  tend  in  a  slight  degree 
to  diminish  the  prejudice  against  foreign  fruits,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  taste  some  of  our  finest  varieties  show  them  how 
much  they  have  lost  by  delaying  the  introduction  to  so  late 
a  period.  Even  with  ,the  finest  Belgian  and  French  collec- 
tions of  pears  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  they 
scarcely  yet  know  anything  of  the  great  number  of  new  va- 
rieties which  have  enriched  our  American  collections  for  so 
long,  and  enabled  our  cultivators  to  produce,  at  the  present 
day,  a  finer  display  of  this  fruit  than  can  be  made  even  in 
that  land  of  pear  culture — Belgium. 

The  Logan  Grape. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Grant  of  Iowa,  N.  Y.,  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  Septem- 
ber last.  We  know  nothing  of  the  history  or  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  grape,  except  from  the  simple  examination  of 
the  fruit.  It  appeared  to  be  riper  than  the  Delaware,  exhib- 
ited by  Dr.  Grant  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  black  grape 
with  a  deep  blue  bloom,  smaller  than  the  Isabella,  and  of 
good  quality.  Its  earliness  and  excellence  entitle  it  to  the 
attention  of  grape  growers. 

Enormous  Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. — At  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  pomologists  of  western  New  York  much  is 
said  about  the  great  profits  of  fruit  culture,  and  we  took  oc- 
casion last  year  to  copy  the  remarks  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hooker 
upon  the  subject,  supposing  what  he  said  to  be  an  honest 
expression  of  his  views ;  but  we  were  mistaken,  as  it  ap- 
peared, for  in  a  note  which  we  published,  (Vol.  XXII,  p.  268,) 
he  informed  us  that  his  remarks  were  intended  ^'  simply  as 
pleasantry  directed  at  those  persons  who  had  been  informing 
us  of  the  great  prices  to  be  obtained  for  winter  pears." 

But  this  year  not  only  are  the  reports  of  great  profits  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  "  more  so,"  and  in  noticing  them  we 
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know  not  whether  they  are  intended  as  "pleasantry^"  or  the 
truth.  If  the  latter,  we  think  they  are  pretty  '*  tall  talk,-' 
and  ought  to  be  known,  that  in  these  dull  times  everybody 
may  go  into  fruit  raising,  and  realize  a  share  of  the  fabulous 
profits. 

Speaking  as  a  nurseryman,  it  would  be  for  our  interest  to 
circulate  these  reports  of  the  great  profits  of  fruit  culture ; 
we  shall  therefore  not  be  accused  this  time  of  having  an 
"axe  to  grind,"  when  we  say  these  reports  repeated  every 
year  are  simply  absurd,  and  should  not  be  countenanced  by 
any  association  of  pomologists  having  the  true  progress  of  the 
science  at  heart.  Some  isolated  case  of  large  profits  of  some 
single  tree  or  half  a  dozen  trees  may  be  named,  but  to  argue 
from  this  that  similar  profits  accrue  to  the  extensive  cultivator 
is  not  true.     We  copy  some  of  these  statements : — 

Mr.  O.  Downing  stated  that  "  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp 
Raspberry  was  the  only  sort  cultivated  for  the  New  York 
market.  The  product  was  from  $300  to  $800  per  acre.'* 
At  ten  cents  per  quart,  besides  the  expense  of  picking,  sell- 
ing, interest  of  land  and  cultivation,  it  would  require  8000 
quarts  to  the  acre  to  produce  the  latter  sum ! 

Mr.  A.  Pinney  '^  had  500  dwarf  pears,  six  to  eight  years  of 
age,  nearly  all  White  Doyenn^ ;  these  had  cracked  badly 
this  year,  and  his  profits  were  not  large  from  them ;  but  of 
other  varieties  he  had  sold  at  nine  dollars  per  basket  (of  half 
a  bushel  each)  or  10  cents  each.  He  cultivates  chiefly  White 
Doyenn£,  Duchess,  Bartlett,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
The  latter  he  has  found  exceedingly  productive— eight  year 
trees  yielding  two  to  four  baskets  (one  to  two  bushels)  and 
bringing  $2  to  $4  per  basket."  We  should  like  to  look  at  a 
lot  of  dwarf  pears,  eight  years  old,  bearing  two  to  four  bas- 
kets to  a  tree. 

But  Mr.  C.  H.  Burtis  tells  the  greatest  story,  viz :  "that 
he  knew  trees  of  the  White  Doyenne  which  bore  ten  barrels 
a  year  (!) 

These  are  from  the  reports  of  the  meetings  at  Rochester 
and  Buffalo,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Country  Gentleman. 

In  the  same  journal  and  of  the  same  date,  (Oct.  22,)  a 
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correspondent  who  visited  Dr.  Grant's  vineyard,  near  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  states  that  He  sold  400  pears,  the  produce  of  a 
six  year  old  tree,  for  12^  cents  each  ($60),  and  obtained  $18 
per  bushel  for  his  Seckel  pears."  Can  this  be  true  ?  We 
should  like  to  have  the  Doctor  inform  us. 

But  we  trust,  for  the  interest  of  horticulture,  that  our  soci- 
eties will  not  tolerate  ^uch  statements,  or  at  least  give  cur- 
rency to  them.  They  arouse  the  expectations  of  those  who 
.know  but  little  of  the  culture  of  fruit,  so  high,  that  the  failure 
to  realize  anything  like  similar  results  induces  them  to  neg- 
lect their  trees,  give  up  planting,  and  leave  fruit  culture  for 
some  other  crop. 


A    SCENE    IN    NATURE. 

BT    WILSON    FLAGO. 


A  description  of  a  scene  in  real  nature  is  apt  to  be  very 
tiresome,  and  is  seldom  interesting  even  to  those  who  would 
look  with  delight  upon  the  scene  described.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  picture  that  shall  awaken 
all  the  emotions  which  are  excited  in  presence  of  the  real 
scene.  In  this  respect  the  painter  has  greatly  the  advantage 
of  the  author,  since  the  former  has  but  to  present  a  literal 
copy,  or,  as  it  were,  a  photograph  of  the  landscape,  and  his 
object  is  accomplished.  The  author  labors  under  the  obvious 
difficulty  attending  all  descriptions  in  words,  which  is,  that 
that  the  language  he  uses  to  express  his  ideas  is  liable  to  be 
equally  descriptive  of  a  hundred  other  different  landscapes. 
He  must  be  precise  without  obscurity,  and  general  without 
prolixity.  To  describe  a  scene  consisting  chiefly  of  natural 
objects,  so  that  the  reader  will  feel  the  same  emotions  which 
are  excited  by  viewing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
identify  it,  or  to  paint  it  from  the  description,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  literary  tasks.  Hence  we  find  that  such 
pictures  are  in  general  very  obscure,  resembling  cloud  scenery 
rather  than  the  more  definite  objects  of  a  landscape. 

I  have  premised  these  remarks  as  an  apology  for  my  fail- 
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ure,  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
scene  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  My  object  is  to 
present  to  the  reader's  mind  a  picture  of  one  of  a  certain  class 
of  landscapes,  which  are '  very  common  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  fail  to  attract  attention  only  because  the 
generality  of  our  people  can  see  nothing  admirable  in  nature 
except  her  monstrosities.  I  am  not  obliged  to  visit  Mount 
Washington  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  order  to  experience 
the  full  force  of  the  sublimity  of  nature,  which  I  can  equally 
perceive  in  the  fading  fires  of  the  heavens  at  sunset,  or  in 
their  starry  glow  by  night.  The  common  scenes  of  nature 
are  capable  of  affording  the  most  intense  delight  to  those 
who  have  accustomed  their  minds  to  the  study  of  all  her 
aspects.  We  may  sail  round  the  globe  in  quest  of  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  beauty ;  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any 
thing  more  beautiful  than  a  rainbow,  or  more  sublime  than 
the  sun  emerging  as  it  were  from  the  ocean,  at  sunrise,  en- 
shrouded in  the  dappled  hues  of  morning. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Divinity  School  in  Andover,  and 
lying  a  little  on  the  north  of  the  old  Salem  road,  is  a^hill 
which  is  among  the  highest  elevations  in  Essex  county.  It 
consists  apparently  of  two  hemispherical  hills  united,  leaving 
a  depression  between  them,  so  that  at  a  distlince  they  seem 
like  two  distinct  elevations.  For  the  want  of  a  better  name, 
and  as  expressive  of  the  brotherly  union  of  the  two,  I  will 
call  this  eminence  Mount  Fidelity.  On  the  south  side  of  it, 
between  the  hill  and  the  Salem  road,  is  a  wooded  swamp, 
consisting  of  a  growth  chiefly  of  maples,  pines,  and  larches  ; 
and  the  most  interesting  way  of  approaching  the  hill  is 
through  a  bye-road  that  leads  one  round  on  the  northwest 
boundary  of  this  wood.  Lying  contiguous  to  this  bye-road, 
are  two  or  three  very  romantic  situations,  which  we  encoun- 
ter before  we  reach  Mount  Fidelity.  These  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  very  extensive,  but  not  sufiiciently  varied  to  compare  with 
views  from  other  similar  elevations  nearer  the  coast.  No 
village  is  very  distinctly  seen,  nor  a  single  lake  or  sheet  of 
water.     Hence  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  view,  it  is  very 
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monotonous,  and  chiefly  interesting  to  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  examining  distant  objects  through  a  telescope. 

As  I  have  often  observed  when  ascending  other  elevations, 
the  views  obtained  from  different  points  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  are  more  pleasing  than  from  the  summit.  But  it  is  not 
any  one  of  these  views  which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe. 
If  we  descend  the  hill,  and  follow  a  bye-road  that  leads  under 
its  eastern  declivity,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  deserted  house  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  this  vicinity.  It  is 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  the  style  of  dwelling-houses  erected  at  so  early  a 
period.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  one  room  deep,  with  the 
front  door  in  the  centre,  having  a  room  on  each  side.  This 
house  has  not  received  that  addition  which  has  been  made 
to  many  similar  houses,  of  an  appendage  to  the  back  part, 
covered  by  an  unbroken  extension  of  the  roof  sloping  down 
to  one  story.  A  St.  Michael's  pear  tree  stands  in  front  of 
the  house,  apparently  in  vigorous  health,  though  the  fruit 
'is  cracked  and  woody.  The  house  is  no  longer  habitable, 
and  the  old  well  stands  near  without  curb  or  cross-pole. 
Apple  trees,  coeval  with  the  house,  stand,  like  old  faithful 
sentinels,  round  the  enclosure  which  was  once  a  garden ;  and 
a  bed  of  spearmint,  the  only  remaining  herb  of  the  old  gar- 
den, luxuriates  in  one  corner. 

From  the  hill-side  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  we  look  down 
upon  a  whortleberry  pasture,  which  is,  at  this  season,  before 
the  tints  of  the  foliage  are  spoiled  by  the  frost,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  objects  in  the  landscape.  The  bushes  were 
all  brightly  tinged  with  orange,  crimson  and  purple,  and  as 
they  were  irregularly  mapped  out  on  the  green  plain,  the 
groups  of  shrubbery  seemed  like  hundreds  of  variously 
shaped  islands  of  flowers  resting  upon  the  green  bed  of  the 
ocean.  This  pasture  was  probably  a  cornfield  or  hayfield 
when  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  old  house  lived  there 
and  tilled  the  neighboring  soil.  The  pasture  is  without 
many  trees,  and  of  such  extent  as  to  present  to  the  sight  of 
the  spectator  a  chart  as  singular  as  it  is  beautiful.  Nature 
seems  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  her  creatures  by  thus  plant- 
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ing  the  whortleberry  in  all  deserted  grounds.  In  the  primi- 
tive forest,  where  the  produce  of  this  shrub  if  abundant 
would  be  wasted,  it  is  extremely  scarce.  After  man  has  re- 
moved the  forests,  and  the  familiar  birds  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  agricultural  labor  have  become  numerous,  nature 
immediately  raises  up  the  whortleberry,  that  produces  abun- 
dant harvests  of  fruit  both  for  man  and  bird. 

But  not  the  view  from  the  mountain,  nor  the  sheltered 
and  romantic  approach  along  by  the  woodside,  nor  the  vari- 
egated whortleberry  pasture  with  its  flowery  embroidery 
upon  a  green  velvet  groundwork ;  nor  the  old  house,  with 
its  rustic  well,  its  old  sentinel  apple  trees  and  its  plat  of  fra- 
grant spearmint,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  valley  that 
lies  below  them.  Nature  is  infinite  in  her  expedients  and 
her  resources.  She  uses  the  most  ordinary  materials,  to  form 
her  most  delightful  landscapes ;  and  she  often  keeps  in  re- 
serve prospects  of  the  most  enchanting  beauty,  and  causes 
them  to  rise  up,  as  it  were  by  magic,  when  we  least  expect 
them.  From  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Fidelity  we  look 
down  upon  the  plain  in  which  this  valley  is  embosomed,  and 
we  see  the  whole  arrangement  of  field,  orchard  and  wood. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  this  view ;  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, unprepared  to  encounter  a  beautiful  scene  when  we  de- 
scend into  the  midst  of  it.  Here  the  rule  that  '^  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  "  is  reversed.  As  we  pass 
along  a  bye-road  that  leads  to  a  farm  house,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  mount,  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves encompassed  with  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hills 
and  woods ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  just  stept  out  of 
paradise  into  this  valley,  crowned  with  all  those  virgin 
beauties  that  gladdened  the  sight  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Eden. 

Mount  Fidelity  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  circular  bul- 
wark that  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north  and  northwest.  A 
smaller  ridge,  containing  a  thrifty  orchard  protects  it  on  the 
south,  and  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  is  a  natural  wood. 
When  on  passing  along  this  bye-road,  we  find  ourselves  thus 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  garden,  it  seems  marvel- 
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lous  that  the  scene  should  be  created  by  so  little  change  in 
our  position.  We  are  now  on  a  pleasant  level.  A  neat 
farm  house  and  its  outbuildings  stand  on  a  moderate  elevation 
on  the  south.  As  we  look  across  the  valley  towards  the 
east,  a  green  meadow  lies  before  us,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  fifty  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
this  little  savannah,  which  is  covered  with  indigenous  grasses, 
having  never  been  subjected  to  the  plough,  and  forming  a 
smooth  lawn,  without  any  evidence  of  art  or  ornamental 
effort,  which  always  renders  a  scene  tame  and  prosaic.  Here 
we  see  one  of  the  charming  results,  which  are  so  frequently 
observed,  of  the  labors  of  those  who  operate  without  any 
regard  to  picturesque  effects.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a 
landscape  that  was  purposely  laid  out  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ^'landscape  gardening,"  that  was  not  utterly  deprived 
of  beauty.  I  could  see  that  it  possessed  certain  conveniences 
for  the  proprietor  and  his  family;  and  these  possibly  might 
be  worth  the  labor  and  expense  which  had  been  lavished 
upon  it,  and  the  sacrifice  of  its  original  charms.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  artificial,  or  rather  the  designed  land- 
scapes which  I  have  seen,  witK  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
surpassed  both  in  interest  and  beauty  by  twenty  rustic  farms 
to  be  found  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Nature  seems  to 
look  upon  the  labors  of  the  ploughman  with  more  complacency 
than  upon  the  efi'orts  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove her  features ;  and  while  the  latter  most  generally  spoil 
the  landscape  they  attempt  to  embellish,  the  most  beautiful 
objects  and  combinations  slowly  gather  around  the  rude 
works  of  the  husbandman. 

In  this  valley  are  groups  of  trees  and  shrubberry  like  islands 
rising  out  of  the  plain,  fortuitously  arranged  as  the  artist  in 
landscape  would  arrange  them,  if  it  were  possible  to  give  to 
nature  those  forms  and  dispositions  of  things,  which  are  ea- 
sily conceived,  but  which  nature  only  can  execute.  There  is 
all  that  intricacy  in  the  relative  position  of  these  groups  and 
other  objects  which,  when  sufficiently  circumscribed,  consti- 
tutes a  picture.  .  If  it  were  not  that  such  views  are  common 
in  our  land,  I  would  go  further  to  behold  one  of  them  than 
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to  obtain  a  view  from  Mount  Blanc.  The  time  of  my  visit- 
ing this  place  was  in  October,  just  before  the  variegated  tints 
of  the  forest  were  destroyed  by  the  frosts,  and  when  the 
colors  of  the  foliage  render  every  scene  more  charming. 
When  I  left,  I  could  not  avoid  attaching  a  moral  to  my  re- 
flections, being  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  which  we  do 
not  readily  learn,  that  the  most  pleasing  scenes  are  not  the 
most  celebrated,  and  that  nature  needs  no  assistance  from 
art  operating  with  design  to  produce  the  most  delightful 
pictures. 


assat^sttts  Porticultal  Sotietg. 

Saturday^  Oct.  3,  1857. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- 
day,— the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  before  the  meeting  was  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Prmdent — Josiah  Stickney. 

Vice  Prmdenis—E.  S.  Band,  Eben  Wight,  Joseph  Breck,  C.  M.  Hovey. 

JVetuurer — ^William  R.  Austin. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Eben  Wight 

Recording  Secretary — F.  Lyman  Winship. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology — ^John  Lewis  RnsselL 

Professor  of  Entomology — J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

Professor  of  Horticidtttral  Chemistry — E.  N.  Horsford. 

Committee  on  Fhdts — J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman ;  W.  R.  Austin,  C.  M.  Hovey* 
W.  C.  Strong,  E.  A.  Story,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Robert  Manning. 

Committee  on  Flovxrs — E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Chairman ;  Azell  C.  Bowditch, 
John  Lothrop,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  Charles  Copeland,  W.  J.  Underwood,  Mat- 
thew H.  Burr. 

Comtnittee  on  Vegetables— D,  T.  Curtis,  Chairman ;  P.  B.  Hovey,  Eliphalet 
Stone,  Francis  Marsh,  Bowen  Harrington,  Galen  Merriam,  Azell  Bowditch. 

Committee  on  Library — C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman ;  Azell  Bowditch,  £.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  F.  Winship  ;  R.  McCleary  Copeland,  Librarian. 

Committee  on  Slynanyms  of  Druit — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  B.  V. 
French,  Samuel  Walker,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fruits. 

Executive  Committee — ^The  President,  Chairman ;  the  Treasurer,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker,  J.  S.  Cabot. 

Committee  for  establishing  Premiums — Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fruits,  Chairman ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^Flowers;  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Vegetables;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 'Gardens;  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  Recording  Secretary. 
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Finance  CommUtee — Josiah  Stickney,  Chairman;  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Samuel  Walker. 

Committee  on  PvbHcaiton — Corresponding  Secretary,  Chairman;  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Gardens ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers ; 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables ;  Recording  Secretary ;  C.  M. 
Hovey,  R.  M.  Clark. 

.  Comndttee  on  Gardens — Samuel  Walker,  Chairman ;  W.  R.  Austin ;  Re- 
cording Secretary ;  Thomas  Page ;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Fruits ; 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Flowers ;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Vegeta- 
bles. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  two  weeks  to  October  17th. 


JiorWtttral  ^ptrations 


FOR    IVOVEMBEIU 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

The  month  of  October,  with  the  exception  of  one  week,  was  dry  and  fine 
throughout,  with  but  two  frosts  of  any  severity.  This  very  favorable  weather 
has  ripened  off  the  wood  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  they  now  appear  to  be  in 
a  much  better  condition  to  stand  the  winter  than  last  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  disastrous  effects  will  not  again  be  produced  for  a  long 
time.  As  we  have  had  a  wet  summer,  we  anticipate  dry  and  favorable 
weather  in  November. 

Now  is  the  time  to  forward  all  kinds  of  planting  and  go  on  with  prepara- 
tions of  land  for  spring  work.  All  November  will  be  suitable  for  setting 
out  trees,  unless  early  and  repeated  frosts  set  in ;  but  to  be  ready  for  them 
the  sooner  everything  is  done  the  better.  Protecting  all  kinds  of  fruit 
which  need  it  should  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  vineries  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  and  with  the 
short  days  and  diminished  sun  heat  will  require  careful  attention.  Keep  up 
a  good  day  temperature,  making  fires  *in  the  morning  rather  than  at  night, 
especially  in  cloudy  damp  weather.  Give  air  as  freely  as  possible.  Con- 
tinue to  stop  the  laterals  and  tie  them  in.  Keep  up  a  genial  atmosphere 
but  guard  against  damp.  Vines  in  greenhouses  and  late  graperies  may  be 
pruned  this  month  or  they  may  be  left  till  December.  They  will  not  re- 
quire any  particular  care.  In  cold  houses  the  vines  should  all  be  pruned 
and  protected  against  cold  by  laying  them  down  and  covering  them  with 
mats  and  manure  or  tan.  The  experience  of  last  winter,  when  many  vines 
were  injured,  should  caution  all  cultivatofB  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

Strawberrt  Beds  should  be  dleared  of  all  weeds,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze,  they  should  have  a  thin  covering  of  manure,  sea- 
weed, salt  hay,  leaves  or  tan.  We  prefer  seaweed  when  it  can  be  had. 
Tan  we  consider  the  poorest  covering. 

Raspberry  Vines,  of  the  more  tender  kinds,  should  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil. 
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Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  praned  now;  it  is  also  a  good 
time  to  transplant,  as  they  start  so  early  in  the  spring  that  they  do  not  make 
so  good  a  grovrth. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  shoald  be  transplanted  this  month.  Now  is 
the  time  to  clean,  wash,  and  manure  all  young  or  bearing  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  infested  with  the  scale  or  bark  louse.  Whale  oil  soap,  of  the 
thickness  of  paint,  or  potash,  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
seven  gallons  of  water,  will  accomplish  the  work. 
FLOWER  departmeht. 

The  month  of  November  should  find  everything  ready  for  the  winter.  In 
the  houses  the  plants  should  be  put  in  their  best  order,  in  order  to  give  them 
the  most  cheerful  appearance  and  render  them  inviting.  The  smaller  and 
hardier  plants  should  be  kept  in  frames  as  long  as  possible,  that  their  place 
may  be  filled  with  chrysanthemums  and  other  showy  flowers ;  remove  the 
latter  when  their  bloom  is  ovet.  Light  fires  on  cool  nights,  and  air  freely 
every  fine  day,  as  nothing  is  more  ii\jurious  than  to  draw  up  the  plants  at 
this  early  season. 

Camellias  will  begin  to  bloom  soon ;  keep  them  well  watered  and  syringe 
often ;  top  dress  such  sb  need  it  if  not  already  done. 

Azaleas  will  now  remain  dormant  for  a  while,  and  should  be  sparingly 
watered. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  attention.  The  flowering  specimens 
should  now  have  a  shift  and  be  arranged  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
room  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  Water  carefully.  Fancy  sorts  should 
be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  topping  the  young  shoots  in  order  to  keep 
them  stocky. 

Chrtsanthemums,  now  coming  into  full  bloom,  should  be  well  watered, 
using  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

Calceolarias  should  now  be  potted  ofl*  from  the  seed  pods,  and  have  a 
good  place  near  the  glass.    Older  stock  should  have  a  shift. 

Cinerarias  may  be  kept  in  frames  as  late  as  possible,  guarding  against 
frost.    Now  is  the  time  to  repot  and  forward  the  early  flowering  specimens. 

Verbenas  for  winter  blooming  should  have  a  shift  into  good  sized  pots. 
Young  stock  should  be  potted  ofiT. 

Heaths  growing  freely  should  be  repotted.    Water  carefully. 

Roses  taken  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  now  should  stand  in  a 
frame  for  a  month  or  so  before  being  taken  into  the  house.  Early  potted 
plants  should  now  be  pruned  and  have  a  good  situation. 

Nemophila  and  other  annuals  for  winter  blooming  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots. 

Stocks  should  be  kept  in  frames  as  long  as  the  weather  will  admit. 

Trofaolum  tricolorum  should  now  be  repotted,  and  started  into  growth. 
Water  very  sparingly  till  the  young  shoots  are  well  advanced. 

Cactuses,  except  the  autumn  blooming  ones,  should  be  sparingly  wa- 
tered. 

Gesneras  should  have  a  shift,  and  the  wannest  situation  in  the  house. 

MoNTiLLT  Carnations,  coming  into  bloom,  may  have  larger  pots. 

F&AMES  should  be  well  protected  from  frost 


Fine  OoUection  of  Ourrants, 

HOYEY  &>  CO. 

Have  a  large  and  excellent  stock  of  all  the  valuable  varieties  of  Currants, 
including  the  new  sorts,  as  follows : — 
Red  Dutch, 
White  Dutch, 
Victoria, 
Cheny, 

Fertile  de  Pallua, 
Fertile  d' Angers, 
Black  Naples^ 

Fine  vigdrous  plants, 
Red  Dutch,  $6  per  100. 


Gondouin  Red, 
Gondouin  White, 
Yellow  Champagne, 
Flesh  Color, 
Wilmot's  Early  Red, 
Knight's  Large  Red, 
Bla^  Bang  mp. 

to  3  years  old,  from  $1.50  tot9.50  per  dozeik 

Sept 


Toung  Trees^ 

FOR  BELTS,  BORDERS,  SHRUBBERIES,  &c. 

N.  B.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  at  proportionate  rates.  A  fbll  priced 
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PREPARATION     FOR     WINTER. 

In  a  climate  so  variable  and  severe  as  ours,  where  we  cul- 
tivate indiscriminately  plants  from  all  the  temperate  regions, 
there  is  scarcely  a  winter  in  which  a  greater  or  less  number 
are  not  injured  to  some  extent,  either  in  their  roots,  their 
wood,  their  foliage,  or  their  flower-buds,  and  frequently  in 
all  of  these ;  sometimes  so  as  to  kill  them  outright,  or  cause 
them  to  live  out  a  lingering  death  ;  or  to  disfigure  and  dam- 
age them,  so  that  they  are  neither  objects  of  ornament  or 
use.  If  these  disasters  do  not  occur  every  year,  they  have 
their  periodical  return ;  and  once  in  ten  or  even  twenty 
years,  as  in  those  of  1836  and  1867,  many  fine  plants  and 
shrubs  are  hopelessly  injured  or  disfigured.  With  these  con- 
stantly recurring  dangers,  the  zeal  of  the  energetic  amateur 
or  industrious  gardener  receives  a  blow  that  is  often  well 
nigh  fatal  to  his  future  efibrts;  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
careful  and  unremitted  attention  have  endeared  the  various 
objects  of  his  solicitude  to  him,  he  would  have  very  little 
courage  to  go  on,  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
satisfactory.  But  summer  comes,  and  with  it  the  genial 
dews,  the  gentle  rains,  and  bright  sunshine,  which  give 
new  life  to  exhausted  vegetation  ;  as  if  by  magic,  even  the 
shrivelled  remnant  of  some  favorite  plant,  looked  upon  as 
beyond  recovery,  springs  into  vigorous  growth  ;  and,  before 
autumn  again  tinges  the  foliage  with  her  kaleidoscope  hues, 
outgrows  its  former  self,  and  appears,  with  fresh  verdure, 
more  beautiful  and  more  attractive  than  ever,  to  gladden  the 
hopes  of  the  possessor,  reward  him  for  his  labor,  and  show 
how  great  are  the  powers  of  all  vegetable  life. 

Year  after  year  these  changes  take  place,  discouraging  the 
cultivator  at  one  season  and  rewarding  him  at  another,  till  age 
has  given  a  vigor  to  both  root  and  branch,  which  enables 
every  plant  to  contend  better  against  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate, and,  except  in  constitutions  hopelessly  tender,  become 
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an  object  of  real  beauty.  All  this,  however,  is  indeed  a  work 
of  time,  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to 
abridge  as  much  as  possible  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
that  in  a  young  as  well  as  older  state  every  plant  may  retain 
its  healthiest  and  most  vigorous  aspect.  Fortunately  we 
can  aid  in  this ;  and,  by  well-directed  and  judicious  efforts, 
accomplish  in  a,  few  years  what  time  will  only  give  to  the 
neglectful  and  indolent  cultivator. 

Though  we  hear  of  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  many 
plants  and  trees  in  Great,  Britain,  very  few  know  how  much 
care  and  time  have  been  given  to  make  them  so.  At  Drop- 
more,  the  seat  of  Lady  Grenville,  the  famous  Araucaria 
imbricata,  and  Douglas  Fir,  as  well  as  many  other  species  of 
evergreens,  were  for  a  long  period  protected  during  winter 
in  the  most  thorough  manner,  as  Mr.  Frost,  the  intelligent 
gardener,  informed  us,  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  And  the 
fine  magnolias  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  New- 
ton, would  not  have  been  what  they  are  but  for  the  pains 
he  took  in  protecting  them  from  the  severity  of  our  winters. 
Not  only  have  the  native  locality  and  soil  of  certain  trees 
to  be  studied,  but  they  must  be  imitated  to  have  entire 
success.  The  region  from  whence  they  come  is  not  always 
an  indication  of  their  hardiness.  If  we  desire  to  have  them, 
means  must  be  used  to  accomplish  this.  If  our  gardens 
were  to  be  filled  with  only  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as 
grow  naturally  in  regions  as  severe  as  our  own  climate,  we 
should  be  confined  to  a  very  small  number.  We  rely  for 
variety,  as  well  as  beauty,  upon  many  which  come  from 
almost  a  tropical  region,  or  at  least  from  high  altitudes  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  winters  may  be  severe,  but  of 
much  shorter  duration.  Here  they  flourish  in  their  youth 
protected  by  deep  snows,  or  sheltered  beneath  the  foliage  of 
larger  trees,  till  in  time  they  obtain  that  firmness  of  wood 
which  defies  cold,  and  renders  them  no  longer  susceptible  to 
injury.  Following  nature,  we  must  afford  them  similar  pro- 
tection when  planted  out  in  our  exposed  pleasure-grounds 
and  gardens,  or  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  anything  but 
disastrous  results.      To  reject  them   because  they  require 
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some  protection,  would  be  to  divest  our  gardens  of  many  of 
their  most  beautiful  ornaments. 

Instances  of  the  need  of  protection  to  several  trees  and 
shrubs  have  come  under  our  observation.  Our  own  grounds 
are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  stiff  loam  on  a  clayey 
subsoil,  very  unfavorable  for  all  half-hardy  things.  They 
are  also  quite  exposed.  In  some  places  we  have  planted 
many  choice  new  shrubs,  which  have  invariably  suffered 
every  year,  and  some  of  them  so  as  to  be  comparatively 
worthless ;  but  by  removing  them  to  a  situation  where  the 
soil  was  lighter  and  partially  sheltered,  they  have  recovered 
and  established  themselves  beyond  danger  of  even  the  last 
unusually  severe  winter.  At  Mr.  HunnewelPs  in  Needham, 
whose  place  we  have  described,  he  has  such  a  favorable  soil, 
and  a  locality  sheltered  by  native  pines,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  several  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
failed  in  other  places.  The  Douglas  Fir  and  English  Laurel 
he  has  of  very  respectable  size  for  the  time  they  have  been 
planted ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  these  and  several  others  will 
undoubtedly  become  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters 
unharmed. 

Appreciating,  therefore,  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
we  are  led  to  refer  to  it  at  this  time,  and  to  offer  some  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  winter  protection,  and  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  work  : — 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — The  beauty  of  many 
evergreens,  even  though  quite  hardy, — that  is,  so  as  not  to 
lose  either  bnd  or  branch, — is  ejreatly  enhanced  by  a  slight 
protection.  The  rhododendrons,  for  instance,  whose  broad  . 
and  deep  green  foliage  is  so  rich  and  beautiful,  are  fre- 
quently touched  by  severe  frQsts  so  as  to  present  a  browned 
and  sunburnt  look.  All  this  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  not 
cold  ;  or  rather  cold  alone  would  not  cause  it  without  heat. 
The  warm  sun  of  February  and  March  shining  upon  the 
frozen  leaves  produces  this  effect.  All  that  is  necessary  is . 
therefore  to  guard  them  from  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
This  may  be  done  simply  by  sticking  pine  boughs  among 
them,  just  thick  enough  to  cover  the  foliage.     They  will 
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theu  come  out  as  fresh  in  the  spring  as  they  appear  at  the 
present  time.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  al]  the  broad- 
leaved  kinds :  the  Holly,  Kalmia,  Tree  box,  Mahonia,  &c. 
The  latter  comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  a  high  alti- 
tude, where  it  is  covered  with  snow  during  the  entire  winter; 
and  its  magnificent  glossy  green  leaves,  surpassing  in  rich- 
ness almost  any  other  shrub,  can  be  preserved  from  slight 
injury  only  by  such  a  protection  as  we  have  named.  Box 
edgings  always  suffer  from  the  same  cause. 

The  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  Douglas  Fir,  Abies 
morinda,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  &c.,  absolutely  require  such 
protection,  or  their  leading  shoots  will  be  likely  to  perish, 
though  their  roots  receive  no  injury.  The  fact  that  they 
may  become  hardy  needs  no  better  confirmation  than  the 
entire  freedom  from  injury  of  the  lower  and  older  portion 
of  the  tree,  which  makes  an  attempt  every  year  to  recover 
its  lost  shoots,  without  apparent  diminution  of  vigor,  till  it 
becomes  a  dwarf  bush.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  when  once 
the  frost  sets  in,  to  keep  them  from  the  sun  and  sharp  cut- 
ting winds. 

Straw  is  frequently  used,  as  well  as  bass  mats,  for  covering 
such  trees;  but  it  is,  in  most  instances,  worse  for  them 
than  if  they  had  not  been  touched.  A  cone  of  straw  holds 
the  moisture  from  every  rain,  and  does  not  allow  a  circula- 
tion of  air,  which  is  the  one  thing  essential  to  success.  It 
is  far  better  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  north,  than 
that  they  should  be  entirely  covered ;  for  it  is  damp  cold 
that  is  so  fatal.  On  this  account  all  straw  coverings,  as 
usually  applied,  by  tying  up  into  a  cone,  should  be  rejected. 
If  none  other  can  be  obtained,  the  cone  should  be  left  open 
on  the  north  side,  with  a  cavity  all  around  the  tree  for  the 
air  to  circulate  freely. 

In  addition  to  whatever  covering  is  used,  the  ground 
should  have  a  good  coat  of  leaves  or  strawy  manure  to  keep 
the  frost  from  penetrating  to  the  roots. 

Deciduous  Trees  akd  Shrubs. — ^Many  of  these  need 
protection  if  good  specimens  are  wanted  without  delay. 
The  Magnolias,  particularly  macrophylla  and  tripetala,  lose 
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their  terminal  buds  while  young,  which  mars  their  beauty, 
by  causing  them  to  form  shrubs  rather  than  trees.  The 
Soulangedna,  conspicua  and  purpurea  likewise  attain  a  more 
vigorous  growth  by  early  protection.  We  are  not  sure  but 
what  the  M.  grandiflora  might  be  made  to  survive  our 
winters  with  due  care  and  attention.  At  any  rate,  the 
others  are  beautiful  enough  to  merit  all  our  care.  Some  of 
the  Spiraeas  are  quite  tender;  but  they  are  so  easily  protected 
by  pegging  down  the  shoots,  and  covering  them  with  litter, 
straw,  or  leaves,  that  they  may  be  always  seen  in  perfec- 
tion. S.  araeifolia  and  Lindleydna  are  of  this  description ; 
frequently  losing  just  enough  of  their  shoots  to  prevent 
them  from  blooming.  That  elegant  climbing  plant,  the 
Large-flowered  Bignonia,  may  be  grown  in  fine  condition 
simply  by  laying  the  branches  upon  the  ground  and  cov- 
ering them  with  five  or  six  inches  of  leaves. 

Another  class  of  deciduous  shrubs,  though  quite  hardy, 
still  well  repay  a  slight  protection :  the  Tree  pseonies  push 
more  vigorously,  and  flower  much  better,  if  covered  with 
a  few  leaves  than  if  left  wholly  exposed,  though  no  branch- 
es may  be  injured ;  and  of  many  kinds  of  roses,  partic- 
ularly the  mosses,  a  far  finer  display  of  flowers  may  be 
obtained  if  the  shoots  are  bent  to  the  ground  and  lightly 
covered  with  manure  or  earth.  These  and  similar  low 
growing  shrubs  demand  so  little  labor,  that  they  amply 
repay  all  that  is  done  with  a  more  profuse  display  of  their 
beautiful  flowers,  and  a  more  robust  and  vigorous  habit. 

Herbaceous  Plants  are  always  best  protected  with  a 
thin  covering  of  good  old  decayed  manure,  as  it  serves  at 
once  the  double  purpose  of  protection  and  enrichment.  But 
if  not  at  hand,  or  easily  to  be  had,  leaves,  or  even  pine  or 
evergreen  boughs,  of  any  kind,  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Even  tan  will  answer  better  than  nothing,  though 
we  much  prefer  the  manure.  Leaves  should  never  be  put 
on  too  thick,  as  they  frequently  prevent  the  admission  of 
air,  and  often  cause  the  plants  to  heat  and  rot.  A  thin 
covering  of  leaves  contains  more  warmth  than  a  much 
thicker  covering  of  manure.     Lilies,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs 
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should  be  sufficiently  covered  to  keep  the  frost  from  pene- 
trating as  low  as  the  bulbs ;  otherwise  they  do  not  push 
their  roots  early,  and  start  with  diminished  vigor  in  spring. 
We  might  particularize  other  plants  which  require  judgment 
in  covering,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  enter  into  detail. 
What  we  wish  to  urge  is  the  general  practice  of  protection, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants ;  all  being  better  for  it, 
and  some  impossible  to  possess  without  it.  The  rationale 
of  it  is  to  obstruct  the  escape  of  terrestrial  heat  and  prevent 
exposure  to  solar  warmth,  and  stop  sudden  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  always  more  or  less  destroys  the  organism 
of  all  plants. 


PROSPECTS. 

BT      WILSON      FLAGG. 


Prospects  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads :  the  pan- 
oramic, the  dioramic,  and  the  picturesque  prospect.  The 
panoramic  prospect  is  one  that  commands  an  uninterrupted 
view,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  of  the  surrounding  country 
in  every  direction.  Such  is  that  which  is  viewed  from  an 
eminence,  when  the  view  is  not  interrupted  by  contiguous 
objects.  Every  mountain  prospect  is  not  panoramic,  because 
it  may  be  confined  by  the  close  pro;cimity  of  other  moun- 
tains. A  valley  prospect,  on  the  other  hand,  may  partake  of 
the  character  of  a  panoramic  view,  when  the  rising  grounds 
encompassing  it  are  so  gradual  in  their  ascent  as  to  a£ford 
uninterrupted  distant  views  on  all  sides.  These,  of  all  ex- 
tensive prospects,  afford  the  most  lasting  delight,  producing 
an  emotion  of  sublimity,  without  any  sense  of  uncomfort- 
able altitude,  as  from  a  mountain. 

Sublimity  is  the  emotion  which  is  most  palpably  felt  on 
viewing  a  mountain  panoramic  prospect,  and  a  sense  of 
delight  on  viewing  a  panoramic  valley  prospect.  The  first, 
as  1  have  intimated  in  another  essay,  is  attended  by  a  feeling 
which  informs  us  that  we  can  see  no  more ;  as,  by  descend- 
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ing,  we  obtain  partial  views  only  of  what  we  now  behold 
in  its  full  magnitude.  In  the  valley  prospect  we  indulge 
the  feeling  that,  how  beautiful  soever  the  present  view,  we 
may,  by  proceeding  to  the  outer  circle  that  bounds  it,  obtain 
the  sight  of  still  more  beautiful  landscapes  beyond.  Hence 
such  a  prospect*  is  attended  with  a  mental  state  of  hopeful- 
ness, that  adds  something  to  the  delight  with  which  we 
contemplate  it. 

The  dioramic  prospect  is  one  seen  through  ranges  of  hills, 
through  a  deep  ravine,  or  from  any  place  which  affords  a 
view  of  only  one  point  of  the  heavens.  We  experience  a 
peculiar  modification  of  pleasure  on  viewing  in  this  manner 
the  same  objects  which  we  had  just  beheld  as  part  of  a 
great  panoramic  scene,  because  they  are  now  sufficiently 
circumscribed  to  command  our  involuntary  attention.  It  is 
to  secure  the  same  advantage,  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  we 
-use  the  hollow  tube,  that  shuts  out  lateral  objects,  and  con- 
fines our  attention  to  those  directly  before  the  sight.  The 
superior  pleasantness  of  these  partial  views  is  made  evident 
when  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape  through*  an  arch, 
a  vista,  or  an  opening  in  a  wood. 

When  we  behold  an  extended  dioramic  prospect,  we  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  grandeur  combined  with  a  pleasing 
sense  of  progression.  We  see  something  ahead  which  we 
imagine  would  afford  us  still  higher  pleasure  when  we  draw 
near  enough  to  enjoy  a  full  sight  of  what  is  now  only  dimly 
seen.  For  this  reason  a  road  that  leads  us  down  a  declivity, 
through  a«  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  with  a  view  con- 
stantly before  us  of  distant  villages,  plains,  rivers,  and  collec- 
tions of  water,  is  extremely  delightful.  While  performing 
such  a  journey  we  feel  a  constantly-increasing  pleasure  j  as 
when  we  are  listening  to  an  approaching  band  of  music 
along  a  winding  road,  that  causes  it  now  and  then  to  die 
almost  away  upon  the  ear,  increasing  in  loudness  every  time 
it  comes  out  from  behind  the  intervening  hills. 

There  is  more  or  less  of  the  same  exhilirating  pleasure 
experienced  on  passing  up  or  down  a  narrow  river,  when, 
although  we  seldom  obtain  an  extensive  prospect,  we  are 
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constantly  expecting  something  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
than  anything  we  have  yet  encountered.  Lake  voyaging, 
on  the  contrary,  awakens  the  emotions  we  feel  on  beholding 
a  wide  panoramic  view.  We  may  meet  with  agreeable  sur- 
prises, but  we  are  less  excited  by  that  pleasant  feeling  of 
expectancy  that  accompanies  almost  every  stage  of  a  river 
voyage. 

The  picturesque  prospect  is  any  view  which  is  sufficiently 
circumscribed  to  constitute  a  picture,  or  to  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  painter.  If  we  stand  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  look  down  into  a  narrow  valley,  containing  a  single 
farmhouse  and  its  appurtenances,  with  a  small  collection 
of  water  embosomed  in  it,  or  a  small  stream  meandering 
through  it,  with  the  accompaniment  of  flocks  and  herds, 
we  behold  a  genuine  picturesque  prospect.  We  behold  one 
single  picture,  unembarrassed  by  any  surrounding  scenes 
that  divert  the  attention  and  mislead  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator. Picturesque  prospects  abound  in  mountainous  and  hilly 
countries.  Levels  afford  extended  prospects ;  but  the  effect 
of  many  agreeable  scenes  is  destroyed  by  their  blending 
with  contiguous  objects.  Yet  the  most  picturesque  views 
are  situated  on  a  level,  when  seen  from  an  eminence,  or 
encompassed  by  woods  or  rising  grounds. 

Forests  partially  cleared  and  settled  afford  many  pic- 
turesque scenes,  even  on  a  plain,  because  the  woods  serve  as 
boundaries  to  those  charming  little  settlements,  which,  viewed 
in  an  open  plain,  would  be  without  interest.  Such  clearings, 
however,  must  not  be  too  recent.  Sufficient  time  must  have 
elapsed  to  allow  nature  to  repair  the  defacement  of  her  own 
features  by  the  hands  of  the  pioneer,  and  to  harmonize  the 
broken  ground  by  a  new  creation  of  wildflowers,  herbs,  and 
shrubbery.  Hence  New  England  exhibits  more  of  these 
charming  scenes  than  the  western  country,  where  the  bald- 
ness occasioned  by  the  labors  of  the  new  settler  has  not 
been  repaired  by  the  slower  operations  of  nature.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  the  huts  of  the  negroes,  and 
the  grounds  about  them,  are  often  highly  picturesque ;  but 
seldom,  in  this  quality,  equal  the  cottages  and  grounds  of 
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the  poorer  classes  of  laborers  in  New  England,  whose  appur- 
tenances are  more  suggestive  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  a  level  plain  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  very  interesting ;  yet  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  most  lovely  views,  and  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful combinations  and  arrangements  of  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  on  a  perfect  level,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  emi- 
nence. Our  most  pleasing  reminiscences  are  commonly 
associated  with  hills  and  valleys.  But  there  are  valleys 
formed  by  surrounding  woods  as  well  as  by  surrounding 
hills;  and  these  are  rendered  the  more  charming  because 
they  are  the  more  sequestered, — being  more  completely  shut 
out  from  observation  than  a  valley  between  hills,  which  are 
indeed  so  many  observatories  for  the  spectator.  Surprises 
are  likewise  just  as  remarkable  on  a  wooded  plain  as  among 
the  hills.  Among  the  hills  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  them ;  the  character  of  the  ground  gives  us  reason  to 
expect  them ;  and  this  expectation  causes  them  to  lose  some 
of  their  effect.  When  rambling  through  the  woods  on  a 
level,  nothing  in  nature  is  more  delightful  than  suddenly 
emerging  into  an  open  space,  or  into  a  little  clearing,  con- 
taining all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  rustic  farm. 

The  most  desirable  prospects  are  those  which  command 
a  view  of  water.  Whether  this  water  be  a  noble  river, 
spreading  itself  out  into  a  broad  expanse,  a  wide  lake,  or 
the  sea  itself,  the  effect  in  all  cases  is  very  much  the  same. 
In  many  cases  the  landscape  is  marred  by  wharves  and  other 
edifices  built  around  the  shore  of  navigable  waters.  One 
must,  under  these  circumstances,  stand  far  enough  from  the 
shore  to  overlook  these  objects,  upon  the  waters  and  prospect 
beyond;  or  he  must  remove  to  a  spot  from  which  he  can 
view  the  shore  undefaced  by  the  implements  of  trade  and 
commerce.  For  how  beautiful  soever  the  sight  of  a  sail,  or 
a  fleet  of  sails,  upon  the  waters,  they  must  be  situated  out- 
side of  the  harbor,  and  be  seen  disconnected  with  the  un- 
poetical  objects  about  the  wharves. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  to  be  remarked  between  a 
sea  view,  and  a  lake  or  river  view  of  equal  apparent  extent 
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of  waters.  Besides  the  associations  connected  with  the 
ocean,  and  the  habit,  which  is  unavoidable,  of  extending 
our  thoughts  into  the  boundless  space  beyond  it,  thus  ren- 
dermg  a"  sea  view  more  sublime  than  any  other  water  scene 
would  be  that  exactly  resembles  it,  there  are  also  important 
diflferences  |»resented  to  the  observation.  The  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tides  cause  a  pleasant  alternation  of  appear- 
ances about  the  shore,  which  are  offensive  only  in  those 
places  where  the  ocean  bed  has  been  made  the  reservoir  of 
the  foulness  of  a  city.  The  banks  of  the  sea-shore  are 
likewise  very  unlike  those  of  a  lake  or  a  river  The  former 
are  divided  by  more  sinuosities;  and  the  rocks,  if  Ihey  have 
a  rocky  foundation,  are  usually  more  bold  in  their  outlines, 
and  more  coippletcly  divested  of  soil  at  their  base. 

The  sounds  we  hear  in  any  situation  produce  a  great 
modification  of  the  influences  of  prospect.  In  this  respect 
a  sea  prospect  may  be  ranked  above  all  other  water  scenery. 
A  river  produces  no  very  audible  sounds,  except  when  it 
flows  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  forming  rapids ;  or  down  a  de- 
clivity, forming  a  waterfall.  When  constantly  within  hear- 
ing of  these,  the  sound  is  tiresomely  monotonous  and 
incessant.  Not  so  the  sounds  produced  by  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tides,  or  of  the  dashing  of  the  waves  upon 
the  shore.  These  sounds  are  constantly  changing,  and 
never  incessant,  except  during  a  storm,  and  a  few  hours 
after  it.  The  alternation  of  sound  and  silence  that  attends 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  is  beyond  comparison 
more  agreeable  than  the  roar  of  the  waterfall. 

But  for  its  cheering  influence  on  the  imagination,  no  pros- 
pect is  so  excellent  as  one  that  commands  the  view  of  a 
small  river,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  all  its  beautiful  windings 
along  the  plain,  now  losing  itself  behind  a  hill  or  a  wood, 
and  suddenly  reappearing  beyond  it,  until  it  melts  away  into 
the  blue  haze  of  the  distant  horizon.  Scenes,  however,  of 
narrow  limits,  of  ordinary  features,  and  of  pleasing  but  not 
remarkable  expression,  are  what  I  should  prefer  for  the  con- 
stant recreation  of  the  sight  and  the  mind  ]  which  can  revel 
longer  and  more  continually  among  quiet  and  rustic  scenes 
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than  among  those  which  are  highly  dressed,  or  exciting  by 
their  wildness  or  their  sublimity. 

Not  only  are  prospects  modified  by  diversities  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  they  are  also  essentially  modified  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  which  give  to  northern  climates  an 
immense  superiority  over  the  tropics.  Hence  almost  all 
genius  has  originated  in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Not 
only  does  the  winter  compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  to 
exercise  their  full  energy  in  providing  themselves  the  com- 
forts and  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  in  a  tropical  country 
come  to  them  almost  spontaneously  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
but  every  change  in  the  seasons  affords  a  new  subject  for 
thought,  and  a  new  incitement  to  study  the  works  of  nature. 
The  changes  in  the  aspects  of  nature  attending  the  arrival 
of  each  new  season,  and  almost  of  each  new  month,  present 
something  ever  new  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to  render  the 
landscape,  even  in  its  desolation,  interesting  to  the  mind. 
There  must  be  a  tiresome  sameness  in  the  appearance  of  na- 
ture under  the  tropics;  for  there  we  are  obliged  to  change  our 
place  to  obtain  a  change  of  scene.  Not  so  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  Here,  though  confined  from  year  to  year  in  one 
place,  the  scenery  around  it  is  never  the  same  more  than  one 
season  at  a  time  ;  and  every  succeeding  month  brings  with 
it  some  new  phase  in  the  landscape. 

In  high  northern  latitudes  the  earth,  during  winter,  is 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  no  change  takes  place  until 
the  arrival  of  spring.  In  the  temperate  regions  the  earth  is 
alternately  covered  with  snow  and  divested  of  it,  or  agree- 
ably diversified  with  bare  ground  contrasted  with  tracts  of 
snowy  whiteness.  This  circumstance  affords  us  some  ad- 
vantages not  experienced  by  the  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla 
There  is  something  very  exhilirating  to  the  sight  in  a  land- 
scape entirely  covered  with  snow.  To  the  majority  of  ob- 
servers, especially  if  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  afi*ords 
a  very  deep  emotion  of  sublimity.  There  is  in  this  uni- 
versal sleep  of  nature  a  quality  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
deepest  impressions  of  awe,  somewhat  allied  to  those  feel- 
ings with  which  we  contemplate  the  impenetrable  shades  of 
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a  vast  wood.  To  feel  that  those  powers  which  are  so  active 
in  their  work  during  spring  and  summer  arc  entirely  at  rest, 
without  having  lost  any  of  their  energies, — which  are  only 
waiting  to  be  revived  by  the  genial  light  of  the  sun,  now 
too  feeble  to  awake  them, — and  to  think  of  the  immense 
hosts  of  living  creatures  which  will  come  forth  to  a  new 
resurrection  upon  a  slight  increase  of  the  duration  of  day- 
light, arouse  reflections  so  nearly  allied  with  infinity  that 
not  even  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  hosts  can  be 
more  sublime. 

Besides  the  unspotted  purity  of  a  landscape  entirely 
wrapped  in  snow,  there  is  a  stillness  of  all  things  at  such 
a  time,  that  prepares  the  mind  to  feel  with  •a  peculiar  sen- 
sibility the  influence  of  every  accidental  sound  that  meets 
the  ear ;  and  the  dreariness,  at  the  same  time,  enlivens  our 
sense  of  every  moving  object.  The  sight  of  a  bird,  or  any 
animal,  in  winter,  in  the  wild-wood  or  pasture,  which  in 
summer  would  pass  unnoticed,  immediately  fixes  our  atten- 
tion. According  to  the  same  principle  we  recognize  a  person 
whom  we  have  seen  only  once  in  the  country,  on  seeing 
him  the  day  afterwards  ;  while  the  faces  of  persons  we  meet 
every  day  in  the  city,  unless  we  have  conversation  with 
them,  make  no  impression  on  our  minds,  and  pass  from  our 
memories  forever. 

The  moral  influence  of  these  changes  of  the  season  and 
of  the  prospect  must  be  very  great,  and  wholly  incalculable. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
tropics  who  has  never  seen  a  winter  landscape,  must  be 
destitute  of  ideas  which  form  an  important  part  of  our 
intellectual  stores ;  and  we  can  easily  be  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  an  assertion  frequently  made,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  northern  latitudes  are  more  imaginative  than  those  of  a 
more  temperate  region.  Hence  religion,  which  in  a  warm 
and  luxurious  climate  grows  sensual  and  inert,  becomes  in  a 
northern  climate,  as  in  Scotland,  highly  imaginative,  supej- 
stitious,  and  combined  with  an  active  enthusiasm.  While 
the  voluptuous  Italian  worships  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
with  a  feeling   intimately  associated  with  the  passion  of 
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love,  and  thinks  only  of  the  ceremonies  required  hy  his 
creed,  the  Scot  mingles  all  his  religious  sentiments  with  the 
storms  and  darkness  of  winter  nights,  and  associates  the 
image  of  the  Deity  with  the  sublime  and  varied  phenomena 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  has  the  landscape  so  little  to 
charm  the  sight  as  in  the  commencement  of  spring.  The 
dreary  beauty  of  winter  has  vanished,  and  in  the  place  gf  it 
the  earth  presents  only  a  monotonous  appearance  of  bare 
ground,  scarcely  enlivened  by  any  vegetation.  It  is  the 
mind,  not  the  eye,  which  is  charmed  by  such  a  prospect. 
The  dark  brown  hills,  with  their  still  leafless  woods, — the 
ground  still  black  with  the  decayed  foliage  of  autumn,  ex- 
hibiting only  here  and  there  a  few  stripes  of  verdure, — the 
meadows  half  covered  with  water  standing  in  unsightly 
pools, — present  nothing  beautiful  to  the  eye;  while  every 
nook  abounds  in  something  that  suggests  a  cheerful  and 
enlivening  image  to  the  imagination.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, every  scene  grows  more  attractive  ;  until  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  leaves,  and»  the  blossoming  of  trees  and  flowers, 
constitute  a  true  vernal  prospect. 

Spring  has  a  unique  character  of  landscape,  as  plainly 
distinguished  in  this  respect  from  summer,  as  summer  is 
from  autumn  or  winter.  The  characteristic  marks  of  a 
vernal  prospect  are  a  certain  lightness  and  airiness,  and 
a  freedom  from  almost  everything  that  is  sombre.  A  wood 
scene  is  more  beautiful  in  May  than  in  any  other  month ; 
for  I  cannot  regard  the  tints  of  Autumn,  though  more  bril- 
liant, as  so  truly  charming,  or  so  great  in  their  variety.  As 
the  summer  advances,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  assumes  a 
deeper  tint  of  green,  and  the  whole  wood  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  hue.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  a  summer 
prospect  are  its  universal  greenness  and  luxuriance.  Our 
clime  is  at  this  period  more  beautiful  than  the  tropics,  which 
exhibit,  along  with  their  noble  variety  of  trees,  a  surface 
seared  by  the  hot  sun,  and  destitute  of  that  green  carpet  of 
herbage  which  is  thj  peculiar  mark  of  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone.     In  October  we  witness  the  last  change  that 
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precedes  winter,  when  nature,  as  if  to  soften  the  melancholy 
inspired  by  the  decline  of  the  year,  benevolently  draws  a 
veil  of  beauty  over  the  whole  face  of  creation. 


POMOLOGICAL     GOSSIP. 

The  grkat  Fruit  Exhibition  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society. — This  great  show  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  October  last,  and  a  full  account  of  it  appears  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle^  from  which  we  give  an  extract  in 
another  page.  It  will  afford  a  pretty  good  idea  of  thd 
pomological  advancement  of  Great  Britain.  What  may  ap- 
pj^ar  singular  to  our  cultivators  is  the  disposition  ^of  pre- 
miums to  foreign  competitors,  who  were  invited  to  contribute. 
The  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Solomons,  a 
fruit  dealer  of  Covent  Garden,  whose  specimens  were  se- 
lected from  the  numerous  cultivators  from  whom  he  pur- 
chases his  fruit!  This  certainly  is  a»new  way  of  awarding 
prizes  to  foreign  competitors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
best  twelve  varieties  of  VLessert  pears,  which  obtained  the 
prize,  contained  Belle  Angevine,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
(both  the  same,)  Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Gilogil,  Le  Cure,  and  old  Colmar,  all  merely  baking 
pears!  The  Seckel  obtained  the  prize  as  the  best  single 
dish,  having  been  shown  by  Mr.  Tillyard,  an  English  gar- 
dener. After  the  high  praises  bestowed  upon  English  cul- 
tivators by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  notice  of  the  exhibition,  it  is 
some  merit  to  have  an  American  pear  take  the  lead. 

At  another  opportunity  we  shall  notice  this  exhibition 
again,  and  now  refer  our  readers  to  the  report  of  the  same. 

The  Winslow  Grape. — Dr.  Kirtland  describes  a  new 
seedling  under  this  name  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  According 
to  his  account  of  it,  the  variety  attained  perfect  maturity  in 
his  grounds,  this  season,  two  weeks  before  the  Diana  and 
the  Clinton.  The  berries  are  small,  and  in  oblong  compact 
bunches;   color  coal  black,  resembling  somewhat  Miller's 
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Burgundy;  the  pulp  and  flavor  much  like  the  Clinton, 
though  superior.  It  was  raised  from  a  seed,  in  the  grounds 
of  Charles  Winslow,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  from  whom  Dr. 
Kirtland  obtained  his  vine.  As  the  growth  of  the  wood  is 
small  and  compact,  and  it  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  Clin- 
ton, it  will  stand  the  winters  of  the  north.  The  early 
ripening  of  the  fruit  will  perhaps  render  it  worthy  of  culti- 
vation ;  at  least  it  deserves  further  trial. 

We  ]^-dve  great  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of  Dr. 
Kirtland.  and  should  not  suppose  he  would  notice  a  grape 
thus  particularly  unless  it  has  some  merits;  but  when  he 
states  that  **the  pulp  and  flavor  are  like  the  Clinton,  though 
superior,"  we  are  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  real  qualities,, 
for  a  poorer  grape  was  never  ofiered  to  the  cultivators  of 
this  country  than  the  Clinton.  What  it  may  be  worth  for 
making  wine  we  cannot  say,  but  as  a  table  grape  it  is 
worthless,  being  small,  sour,  and  pulpy.  Its  only  merits 
are  its  earliness,  hardiness,  and  abundant  bearing.  The 
Northern  Muscadine  is  as  much  superior  to  it  as  the  Diana 
is  to  the  Clinton.  We  know  of  no  grape  of  recent  intro- 
duction, as  a  table  fruit,  that  is  inferior  to  the  Clinton. 

Des  Nonnes  Pear. — This  fine  variety,  which  we  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  our  last  number,  we  learn  from 
'Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  since  that  appeared,  is  a 
fine  grower,  and  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  being  unex- 
ceptionable in  this  respect.  We  should  have  included  among 
the  synonyms  the  name  Beurre  de  Brignais,  it  being  de- 
scribed in  the  A/ 0am  de  Pomologie  as  Des  Nonnes  or  Beurr^ 
Brignais.  We  notice  Mr.  C.  Downing,  in  his  recent  revision 
of  his  brother's  work,  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica, calls  it  the  Beurr6  de  Brignais  on  the  authority  of  the 
author  of  the  former  work,  which  we  deem  a  mistake,  as  he 
says  "Des  Nonnes  or  Beurre  de  Brignais." 

The  New  Blackberry  Named  at  Last. — Such  is  the 
heading  of  a  paragraph  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers  in  reference  to  the  well  known  Lawton  Black- 
berry, which  we  thought  had  a  name  long  ago.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers  of  Western  New  York 
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it  was  voted  to  call  it  the  New  Rochelle;  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  at  the  same 
place,  in  September,  1856,  it  was  voted  to  retain  the  name 
of  the  Lawton.  We  ourselves  care  very  little  what  the  vole 
of  any  society  may  be  in  snch  a  matter,  as  we  invariably 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  priority  in  all  names, — the  only  way 
to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  synonyms;  but  it  appears  to  ns 
that  the  vote  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  must  be 
quite  as  important  upon  such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Fruit 
Growers  of  Western  New  York.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  small 
matter  to  keep  constantly  agitated,  as  this  has  been  for  three 
or  four  years.  Neither  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  nor  its  im- 
portance to  the  community,  require  so  great  an  exhibition  of 
petty  jealousy  as  appears  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  subject. 
The  Dorchester  Blackberry  will  be  preferred  as  soon  as  its 
qualities  are  generally  known. 


PLORICULTURAL  NOTICES. 
* 
The  Pampas  Grass,  (Gynerium  argenteum.) — This  new 
grass,  which  has  now  become  generally  distributed  in  Eng- 
lish collections,  awd  introduced  into  American  gardens,  is 
described  as  being  one  of  the  most  striking  and  ornamental 
objects.  Various  accounts  of  it  have  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish gardening  journals,  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  hardiness, 
manner  of  cultivation,  &c.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  in 
Great  Britain;  but,  coming  from  Brazil,  we  supposed  it 
would  require  protection  here,  and  therefore  be  of  little 
value ;  but,  from  recent  statements,  we  observe  that  it  grows 
so  rapidly,  and  blooms  so  abundantly,  that,  should  it  not 
prove  hardy,  it  may  be  protected  in  winter,  and  planted  out 
in  spring,  when  it  will  attain  its  full  growth,  and  flower 
throughout  September  and  October.  If  this  is  the  case,  of 
which  there  appears  no  doubt,  it  deserves  immediate  intro- , 
duction  into  every  collection,  as'  nothing  can  be  finer,  not 
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even  the  much  admired  and  popular  Dielytra,  than  this 
gigantic  grass ;  it  being,  in  fact,  when  in  perfection,  a  per- 
fect fountain  of  green  foliage  and  feathery  flowers,  which, 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  appear  spangled  with  silver.  It  grows 
in  tussocks,  and  the  leaves  are  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  It 
throws  up  ten  to  forty  stems,  terminated  with  a  panicle  of 
light  colored  flowers.  It  grows  in  any  soil  or  situation. 
It  is  thus  noticed  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle : — 

"  Being  perfectly  hardy,  and  indifferent  to  soil  or  situa- 
tion,— at  least  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, — and, 
moreover,  growing  with  singular  rapidity,  it  soon  rewards 
us  with  the  display  of  its  floral  beauty.  For  example,  a 
small  plant  raised  from  seed  early  in  1856,  and  turned  into 
a  border  at  the  midsummer  following,  is  already  (October, 
1857)  twelve  feet  high,  covers  a  circle  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  bearing  eleven  of  its  beautiful  plumes  of  silver  flow- 
ers. Thus  a  few  blades  of  worthless  grass,  in  four  months, 
has  formed  a  tuft  large  enough  to  bf.  trusted  to  the  unpro- 
tected ground ;  in  four  months  more  it  had  formed  a  great 
hemisphere  of  gracefully  curving  leaves ;  when  winter  came 
it  went  to  rest ;  with  warm  weather  it  roused  itself,  and 
immediately  commenced  a  gradual  overflow  of  beautiful 
foliage,  till  in  six  months  more  it  stood  revealed  in  all  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  its  nature.  It  might  be  described  as  a 
fountain  of  vegetation,  acquiring  more  and  more  force  from 
day  to  day,  till  at  last  the  gushing  fluid  sprunglip  into  jets 
of  living  silver. 

"  If  such  is  the  result  of  a  few  months'  growth,  wliat  is 
to  be  expected  after  the  lapse  of  further  time  ?  *  I  have  a 
Pampas  grass,'  says  a  correspondent,  *  with  over  forty  flower 
stems,  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  light  col- 
ored, almost  white  when  seen  in  some  positions.  If  this  is 
a  male,  which  you  say  is  inferior  to  the  female,  the  latter 
must  be  beautiful  indeed,  for  mine  is  very  striking.' 

<<It  appears  that  this  grass  is  like  some  other  plants  which 
produce  both  male  and  female  indiscriminately  from  seed, 
like  the  poplars  and  willows ;  and  the  female  is  the  most 
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beautiful,  as  it  retains  its  flowers  longer  in  perfection ;  but 
if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  male,  the  former  soon  loses 
its  beauty  ;  her  flowers,  which,  when  in  perfection,  resemble 
little  flakes  of  mother-of-pearl,  fringed  with  white  silk,  close 
up  and  lose  their  transparency,  and  thus  the  duration  of 
their  beauty  is  much  curtailed.  In  this  the  Pampas  grass 
conforms  to  the  universal  rule  observed  through  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  as  soon  as  a  flower  is  set,  its  lustre  be- 
comes dim,  and  its  gay  leaves  wither  and  fall  ofi*,  or  fold 
over  the  seed  vessel,  as  shrivelled  dingy  scales.  It  is  doubt- 
less because  the  setting  is  so  difficult  among  Epiphytal 
orchids  that  these  plants  retain  their  brilliancy  so  much 
longer  than  others.  And  it  certainly  is  a  powerful  reason 
why  perfectly  double  flowers  are  so  universally  preferred  in 
gardens ;  being  incapable  of  setting,  [not  in  all  cases,  Ed.,] 
their  beauty  is  far  more  durable  than  that  of  their  single 
originals.  So  that  when  pseudo  botanists  sneer  at  gardeners 
for  their  love  of  double  flowers,  they  only  display  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which  render  plants  best 
adapted  to  purposes  of  decoration.'- 

Phtge^lius  cape'nsis. — This  new  plant,  which  we  de- 
scribed under  this  head  some  time  ago,  has  also  proved  quite 
hardy  in  England.  With  us  it  will  undoubtedly  require  the 
protection  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse ;  but  it  will  probably 
bloom  as  freely  as  any  of  our  herbaceous  plants  under  the 
same  treatment.  It  is  stated  that  a  plant  which  lived  out 
last  winter,  started  with  vigor  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
has  been  a  beautiful  bush,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
all  the  summer,  and  still  (October  20)  remains  in  flower, 
after  rip)eniiig  seed.  It  will  therefore  take  rank  henceforth 
among  first  class  ornamental  herbaceous  plants.  The  flowers 
are  similar  to  a  pentstemon,  bright  scarlet,  and  in  spikes  a 
foot  or  more  long. 

3^3.      Rhodode'noron    CALOPHTLLrif    NutL       Handsome- 
leaved  Rhododendron.     (Briceae.)     Bootan. 

A  hat!  h%n^  <hrib:  (n>%>(nr  ihrve  ft«t  hisb:  with  white  flowm:  ajwearinc  in  ^^ffinc;  iocnaard 
by  Uvix><.  culuxattfu  iu  saiMi)  p«ai  mmL       Bo(.  Mac  •  I^m  pL  StUU. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  of  interest  to  cultivators 
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to  learn  that  Dr.  Hooker  discovered  no  less  than  forty-three 
new  species  of  rhododendrons  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Sikkim-Himalaya  mountains,  thirty  of  which  were  new; 
and  it  has  been  no  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Booth 
should  find  sixteen  additional  kinds  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains of  Bootan ;  making  in  all  forty-six  new  species.  There 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  writes  Dr.  Hooker,  that  if  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  were  explored,  an  equally  extensive 
harvest  would  be  the  result. 

The  present  species  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  nearly  allied 
to  R.  Maddent,  but  yet  distinct  in  its  habit  and  growth. 
The  foliage  is  very  handsome,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  in 
tolerably  large  heads.  It  makes  a  compact  bush,  and  is  a 
fine  addition  to  this  now  extensive  family.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  at  Rainhill,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  May  last.     (BoL  Mag.,  Sept.) 

384.      Tio^A    PEDUNCULA^TA     Torrej/   and    Gray.      Long- 
stalked  Golden  Violet.     (Violarieae.)     California. 

A  hair  hardy  plant;  growinc  six  inchra  hich:  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  spring;  Increued 
by  seeds  and  divUion  of  the  roou;  grown  in  leaf  mouid  and  luam.    Bot.  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  5  04. 

"The  handsomest  of  the  genus,"  though  lacking  the 
fragrance  of  the  European  species.  It  is  one  of  the  acqui- 
sitions from  California,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Douglas, 
just  before  he  met  with  his  accidental  death  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  but,  unfortunately,  not  sent  home.  Mr.  Nuttall 
also  saw  it  at  Monterey.  It  has  since  been  found  by  Mr. 
Lobb,  and  seeds  sent  to  England,  from  which  fine  plants 
have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Teitch  &  Son  of  the  Exeter 
Nurseries,  who  exhibited  them  at  one  of  the  horticultural 
shows  at  Chiswick,  where  they  attracted  great  attention. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  requiring  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house or.  frame,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  May.  The  leaves 
are  large,  deep  green,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  ricli  golden 
yellow,  with  the  back  side  of  the  two  upper  petals  streaked 
with  maroon.  It  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  will  prove  a 
fine  acquisition.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 
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386.     AzA^LEA  occiDENTA^Lis  ToTTet/  and  Gray.     Califor- 
NiAN  Azalea.     (Ericeae.)    California. 

A  hardy  shrub;  crowins  three  feet  high;  with  white  and  yello^  flowers;  appearioc  in  sprtag ; 
increajsed  by  layen;  srown  in  sandy  peat  soil.    Bot.  Mi^^.,  1857,  pi.  SUQo. 

Another  new  American  azalea,  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  it  was  first  seen  during  Capt.  Beechey's  voyage,  and 
dried  specimens  obtained,  and  subsequently  described  as  the 
A.  calendulacea  of  Eastern  America.  Douglas  and  Hartweg 
also  sent  home  dried  specimens  from  California,  and  Mr. 
Burke  from  Oregon.  Specimens  were  more  recently  gath- 
ered by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple's  exploration  party  for  a 
railway  route  to  the.  Pacific,  and  now  Mr.  Lobb  has  obtained 
seeds,  from  which  plants  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
It  proves  to  be  quite  different  in  color  from  A.  calendulacea, 
though  specifically  scarcely  distinct, — probably  only  a  vari- 
ety. Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray  called  it  A.  occidentalis,  and 
Dr.  Hooker  adopts  the  name.  It  is  the  only  species  yet 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  general  habit, 
blooming,  &c.,  it  compares  with  the  well  known  calendu- 
lacea ;  but  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  yellow,  are  white, 
streaked  with  red  on  the  tube  and  outer  segments  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla  within,  yellow  on 
the  disc.     It  will  probably  prove  hardy.    {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.) 

386.     Agave  densiflora    Hook.     Close-flowered  Agave. 
•    (Amaryllideae.)     Mexico. 

a  ereenhome  plant;  crowiiix  six  feet  high;  with  yellowish  flowers:  appearing  in  summer;  is- 
rrtascd  by  division;  cultivuied  in  light  rich  &oU.    Bot.  Mac.,  Ib57,  pi.  5006. 

A  new  and  apparently  undescribed  species,  received  at 
Kew  Gardens  from  Mexico,  where  it  flowered  last  spring. 
Unable  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  thirty-eight  species  described 
by  Kunth,  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  genus.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  called  it  A.  densiflora.  The  plant  has  lanceolate  leaves, 
the  outer  spreading  and  the  centre  erect,  and  throws  up  a 
scape  or  flower  stem  six  or  more  feet  long,  terminated  with 
a  very  dense  spike  of  flowers,  which  are  yellowish,  with 
rich  purple  stamens  and  pistils.  When  most  of  them  are 
expanded  it  forms  a  showy  and  handsome  object.  (Bot, 
Mag.,  Sept.) 
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387.  Grevi'llea  alpestris  Meisn,     Mountain  Grevillea. 

(ProteacesB.)     South  Australia. 

A  vreenhoiue  plnnt;  ffrowine  four  feet  hi«h-,  with  red  Howers;  appearinc  in  qirinc;  IncreaMd 
by  cuttings;  grown  in  leaf  mould,  lodm*  and  aaud.    Bot,  Mag.i  1857,  pi.  5007. 

A  very  handsome  shrub,  of  erect  and  regular  growth, 
with  small  delicate  foliage,  and  terminal  clusters  of  red 
flowers,  which  literally  cover  the  plant.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  forms  a  bush  many  feet  high,  and  blooms  throughout 
the  whole  year ;  but  under  cultivation  it  blooms  copiously 
on  plants  of  small  size.  Its  neat  habit,  bright  colored  and 
curiously  formed  flowers,  and  abundant  blooming,  render  it 
a  fifie  acquisition  to  our  greenhouse  plants.  It  was  raised  J3y 
Messrs.  Rollinson.     {BoL  Mag.^  Sept.) 

388.  Rhodode'ndron   Windso'rii   NutL     Mr.  Windsor's 

Rhododendron.     (EriceaB.)     Bootan. 

A  half  haifly  (or  hardy)  shrub;  growing  (bur  feet  hish;  with  deep  crimson  floweia;  appearing  In 
June;  increased  by  layers;  cultivated  iu  sandy  peat  and  loam.    Bot  Mag.,  ib57,  pi.  5(03. 

One  of  the  Bootan  species,  found  at  an  elevation  of 
7-9000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  exposed  and  arid  situations, 
among  pines,  &c ,  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  at 
his  residence,  Nutgrove,  Rainhill,  in  Lancashire.  It  proves 
to  be  quite  hardy,  having  stood  out  the  last  winter,  even 
small  seedlings.  It  is  a  very  showy  and  bright  colored 
species,  and,  from  its  hardiness,  will  prove  valuable  for  hy- 
bridizing our  native  sorts  to  produce  deeper  colored  varieties. 
The  leaves  are  obovate  lanceolate,  four  or  five  inches  long, 
strongly  reticulated  or  nerved,  white  and  silvery  beneath. 
Heads  of  blossoms  compact,  many-flowered,  and  darker  in 
color  than  the  old  arboreum,  to  which  it  is  allied.  {Bot 
Mag.,  Oct.) 

389.  Uroski'nnera  specta'bilis  Lind.     Showy  Uroskin- 

nera.     (Scrophulariueee.)     Guatemala. 

a  stove  or  greenhouse  plant;  crowing  two  ftet  high;  with  rosy  blue  flowers;  appearing  in  sum- 
mer; Increased  by  cutiings:  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot  Mag.,  1857,  pi.  5009. 

A  showy  and  beautiful  plant,  of  an  erect  habit,  something 
in  the  way  of  a  gesnera,  with  leaves  two  to  four  inches 
long,  and  large  terminal  heads  of  funnel-shaped  violet  bios* 
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soms.  It  may  perhaps  prove  a  valuable  sammer  blooming 
plant,  like  the  salvias.  It  was  sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  Ure  Skinner,  Esq.,  an  indefatigable 
collector  and  the  most  generous  of  merchants,  and  named, 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  compliment  to  him,  by  blending  his  two 
names  into  one  "  which  shall  unmistakably  record  the  labors 
of  one  who  ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  any  other 
Skinner  whatever."     {BoL  Mag.y  Oct.) 


OUR    ORNAMENTAL    TREES. 
bt  thb  bditob. 

16.  The  Broad-leaved  Euontmus.  (Euontmus  latifolius.) 

The  Euonymus,  or  spindle  tree,  or  burning  bush,  as 
our  American  species  is  appropriately  called,  is  a  well 
known  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  quite  common  in 
most  gardens,  and  everywhere  admired  for  the  abundance 
of  its  red  berries,  which  cover  every  branch  and  twig,  and 
render  them  conspicuous  long  after  the  early  frosts  have 
divested  the  trees  of  their  foliage,  even  until  winter  clothes 
the  earth  with  her  mantle  of  snow,  when  their  scarlet  hue 
glows  with  increased  brilliancy  from  the  great  contrast. 
Among  the  berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  Euonymus  will  al- 
ways maintain  a  prominent  place ;  for  though  its  fruit  may 
not  glisten  with  the  lustre  of  the  Prinos,  the  greater  abun- 
dance in  which  they  are  produced,  not  to  mention  the  other 
fine  qualities  of  the  tree,  must  give  it  the  preference  in  every 
ornamental  plantation. 

The  number  of  species  belonging  to  this  tribe  is  twelve, 
six  or  eight  of  which  are  quite  hardy;  four  of  them  are 
natives  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  four  varieties 
of  the  common  English,  differing  in  the  color  of  their  ber- 
ries or  leaves.  All  are  more  or  less  attractive,  though  the 
E.  latifolius,  the  one  we  are  about  to  describe,  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  beautiful.     Next  to  this  comes  our  E. 
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americaniis,  which  surpasses  the  European  in  the  profuse- 
ness  as  well  as  deeper  color  of  its  berries. 

The  E.  latifolius,  (fig.  24,)  says  Loudon,  "forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its  broad  shining 
leaves,  and  its  large,  red,  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange- 
colored  seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended 
from  their  cells  somewhat  in  the  manner  that  magnolias 
hang  from  their  strobiles.  Even  the  wood  of  this  species, 
during  winter,  is  much  handsomer  than  that  of  any  other, 
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the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark  of 
a  reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds, — 
by  which  alone  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
others.'' 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  South  of 
Germany  and  some  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  producing  its 
greenish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced to  British  collections  in  1730,  and  has  so  recently 
been  added  to  our  own  gardens  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
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plants  larger  than  our  own,  which  are  yet  young,  and  but 
eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout  reddish  shoots,  and 
long  pointed  buds,  which  are  entirely  unlike  the  other  spe- 
cies. The  leaves  are  broad  and  shining,  and  very  ornamental. 
The  berries  are  produced  in  the  manner  described  above, 
and,  from  the  size  of  the  capsules  as  well  as  the  berries, 
depending  as  they  do  from  a  silken  cord,  they  are  at  once 
the  most  showy  as  well  as  brilliant  objects  of  the  autumnal 
season,  enlivening  every  shrubbery  with  their  rich  coral  and 
golden  hues. 

"  Unfortunately  for  this  species,"  again  says  Loudon,  "  it 
is  generally  treated  as  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other 
shrubs  or  trees,  so  that  it  is  never  allowed  a  chance  of  attain- 
ing either  its  full  size  or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstanding 
this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Eew,  it  is 
fifteen  feet  high,  (in  1837.)  If  treated  as  a  tree,  planted  by 
itself  on  the  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  hand- 
somest small  trees  that  we  possess  during  summer,  from  its 
fine  broad  shining  leaves,  and  one  of  great  singularity  and 
beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet 
fruit."  To  such  a  faithful  description  we  have  little  to  add, 
except  the  mode  of  propagation  and  growth. 

Like  all  the  Euonymuses,  the  latifolius  may  be  easily 
propagated,  either  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  or  ri- 
pened wood.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  in 
beds,  in  light  rich  soil,  where  they  may  stand  until  the  second 
or  third  year,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  nursery  rows. 
If  raised  from  cuttings,  they  may  be  treated  the  same  as  cut- 
tings of  similar  shrubs,  selecting  a  light  rich  soil,  and  in- 
serting to  a  good  depth.  In  a  year  or  two  they  may  be 
removed,  and  managed  the  same  as  seedlings.  At  their  final 
planting  a  deep  rich  loam  suits  them  best. 

All  the  species  are  desirable,  especially  in  extensive  shrub- 
beries or  pleasure  grounds,  where  their  neat  form  and  scarlet 
fruits  are  conspicuous  objects ;  but  for  lawns,  or  prominent 
points  near  the  house,  the  E.  latifolius  must  claim  preemi- 
nence over  all  the  others,  and  a  rank  second  to  no  tree  of 
its  size. 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America;  or,  their  Cul- 
ture, Propagation,  and  Management  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard ;  or,  Fruit  Trees  generally,  &c.  By  A.  J.  Down- 
ing. Revised  and  corrected  by  Charles  Downing.  New 
York :  1857. 

The  revised  edition  of  this  work,  which  has  been  some 
time  in  preparation  by  Mr.  C.  Downing,  a  well  known  and 
experienced  pomologist,  undoubtedly  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  acquainted  with  fruits  than  his  brother,  the  author, 
has  just  been  published,  and,  from  the  numerous  additions 
which  he  has  made,  more  particularly  to  the  apples  and 
pears,  has  rendered  it  a  formidable  volume,  at  once  showing 
the  progress  which  pomology  has  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five,  or  even  ten,  years.  Then  Mr.  Kenrick's  un- 
pretending volume,  not  more  than  one  third  the  size,  con- 
tained nearly  every  fruit  introduced  at  that  period.  Now, 
with  the  briefest  descriptions,  in  many  instances,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, with  the  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  has  hardly  been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  work  and 
confine  it  to  one  volume. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
pomological  knowledge,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  find  it  without  some  errors.  In  .the  multiplicity  of 
new  fruits  which  are  yearly — we  might  almost  say  daily — 
coming  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  all  of  them ;  certainly  far  more  difficult 
to  test  them  under  the  eye  of  the  author, — the  only  way  in 
which  a  correct  work  can  be  made.  Our  American  cultiva- 
tors cannot  wait  for  this;  and  many  varieties  must  be 
omitted  altogether,  or  such  information  accepted  as  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  must  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Downing  in  his  revision  of  the 
volume. 

VOL.  XXIII. NO.  XII.  70 
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"  In  preparing  this  revised  edition  of  the  *  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,'  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
general  principles  of  cultivation  and  propagation,  and  but 
little  in  the  description  of  those  varieties  that  are  retained ; 
but  some,  after  repeated  trial,  having  proved  unworthy  of 
general  cultivation,  have  been  reduced  and  put  in  a  class  of 
inferior  sorts;  some  of  which,  however,  have  advocates, 
and  succeed  in  particular  soils  and  localities. 

"  Many  new  ones  of  ^  very  good '  and  ^  best  *  qualities 
have  been  added;  some  well  proved,  and  others  partially 
so,  requiring  more  time  to  judge  their  true  merits;  some 
giving  promise  of  excellence  ;  others  may  prove,  when  fully 
tested,  but  of  inferior  value." 

Such  is  a  portion  of  the  prefatory  remarks  to  this  revised 
edition,  showing  the  principal  alterations  in,  and  amend- 
nients  to,  the  volume.  To  this,  however,  should  be  added 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  varieties  of  fruits.  The  editor 
states  that  he  has  thought  best  to  reject  the  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  adopt  the  principle  of  the  system 
recommended  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing;  but  instead  of 
using  the  terms  "best,"  "very  good."  and  "good,"  he  has 
designated  the  qualities  as  first,  second,  and  third,  answering 
to  the  above." 

Now  it  is  this  alteration  which  we  think  has  rendered  the 
volume  much  less  valuable  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  It  is  altogether  an  arbitrary  classification,  founded 
upon  the  mere  taste  of  the  author;  but,  unless  he  has 
tested  every- variety  under  his  own  eye,  and  from  one  local- 
ity, the  change  of  soil,  situation,  &c.,  may  make  quite  a 
diflFerence  in  the  quality  of  the  specimens.  We  certainly 
think  this  must  be  the  case  from  the  classification  of  the 
pears  particularly. 

We  have  not  time,  in  this  closing  number  of  the  volume, 
to  go  through  all  the  fruits,  but  will  briefly  notice  the  pears, 
and  point  out  what  we  think  are  errors  of  judgment  oa  the 
part  of  the  editor. 

For  instance,  the  first  list  of  pears  "  contains  only  those 
which  are  well  known  to  be  of  unexceptionable  quality, 
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and  have  been  found-  to  thrive  in  almost  any  situation  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear."  Here  we  have  thirty  varie- 
ties,— only  thirty :  after  the  labor  of  a  century,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  thousand  sorts,  only  thirty  unexception- 
able pears !  And  what  are  these  thirty  "  which  thrive  in 
almost  any  situation,  and  are  well  known  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable "  ?  Why,  among  them  are  the  following  :  Beurre 
gris  d'hiver,  Beurre  Diel,  Bloodgood,  Church,  Doyenne 
d'hiver  Nouveau,  White  Doyenne,  Kirtland,  Ott,  and  Made- 
leine. The  Beurre  gris  d'hiver  and  Doyenn6  d*hiver  Nou- 
veau are  not  known  to  fifty  cultivators;  the  Beurr6  Diel 
cracks  badly  in  all  light  soils;  the  Church  is  entirely  new, 
as  well  as  the  Kirtland  and  Ott,  and  the  Madeleine  is  not 
by  any  means  a  very  certain  fruit. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  second  class,  which  comprises 
those  "  of  good  quality,  or  that  are  new  and  untested." 
Here  we  have  the  Abbott,  Adams,  Andrews,  Gansell's  Ber- 
gamot,  Beurre  Langelier,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Cushing,  Duchesse,  Fulton, 
Glout  Morceau,  Heathcot,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Swan's  Orange,  Oswego  Beurri, 
Paradise  d'Automne,  St.  Ghislain,  and  Washington,  not  to 
mention  many  others.  Are  not  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Glout  Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  Fulton,  &c.,  quite  equal  m 
quality  to  the  Beurre  gris  d'hiver,  Doyenni  d'hiver  Nouveau, 
and  the  others  ?  and  are  they  not  quite  as  well  known  and 
far  better  tested  ?  If  twenty-five  years  has  not  done  this  we 
fear  they  never  will  be  known. 

Evidently  such  an  arrangement  altogether  misleads  the 
young  cultivator,  and  is  so  defective  that  it  affords  no  guide 
to  a  selection  of  the  best  fruits.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  retain  the  old  classification,  with  the  author's  opin- 
ion of  the  quality  of  each  variety,  and  let  the  novice  decide 
for  himself. 

Of  the  adoption  of  several  names,  and  the  correctness  of 
many  of  the  synonymes,  though  in  the  main  very  satisfac- 
tory, there  are  some  grave  errors.  Doyenne  d'hiver  Nouveau 
should  be  Doyenn6  d'Alencon ;  it  is  so  in  the  Album  de  P<h 
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mologie,  Beurr^  Drapiez  is  well  known  as  a  synonyme  of 
Urbaiiiste.  Beurre  Philippe  Delfosse  is  Fondante  de  Noel. 
Beurre  Beaumont  is  a  distinct  and  fine  pear,  described  as 
Beymont.  Boston  is  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  C.  M. 
Hovey  ;  it  was  only  introduced  to  notice  by  him.  On  what 
authority  Excelentissima  is  called  Due  de  Brabant  is  not 
stated.  Omar  Pacha  is  St.  Menin.  Beurre  Spence  is  well 
known  as  the  Flemish  Beauty.  Pound  should  be  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.     These  few  we  notice  among  the  pears. 

In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  we  regret  to  see  it  needlessly 
marred  by  either  carelessness  of  the  proof-reader  or  the  in- 
attention of  the  editor.  Shelden  should  be  Sheldon  ;  Beurre 
Clairgean  should  be  J5.  Clairgeau ;  Gonseiller  Rauwez 
should  be  Conseiller  Ranwez,  &c.,  &c.  Hull  is  described 
in  both  the  second  and  third  classes.  Yan  Marum  and 
Beurre  Yan  Marum  are  described  as  diflferent  fruits  with 
different  synonymes.  Benoist  and  Beurre  Benoist  are  de- 
scribed as  two  fruits.  Dana's  No.  16  and  19  are  merely  the 
private  numbers  of  the  raiser,  and  as  soon  as  named  will  not 
be  recognized.  These  errors,  with  many  others,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  rectified  in  another  edition.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that,  in  the  attempt  to  embody  every  known 
variety,  such  mistakes  should  be  made.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  work  of  revision,  laborious  as  we  well  know, 
has  been  most  faithfully  done ;  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  editor  is  more  apt  to  underrate  than  overrate, — a  fault 
which,  in  describing  new  fruits,  almost  becomes  a  virtue. 
The  volume  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  every  cultivator's 
library. 


(Ptntral   |lotitts. 


Gekat  £xhibitio!c  of  thb  Loudon  Hoiiticui.tural  Socibtt,  Oct. 
^^The  report  of  this  exhibition  occa|ue8  several  colomiis  of  the  Garden- 
er^  Obvfiuie,  being  a  detail  of  the  principal  varieties.  We  have  only  room 
for  the  following,  which  is  nearly  all  that  win  be  interesting  to  oar 
cultivrntDTs: — 
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Of  French  pears,  M.  Liron  d'AiroIes,  of  Nantes,  sent  a  collection  in 
which  were  Belle  Angevine,  small  compared  with  what  have  just  been 
quoted ;  Bezi  de  Heri,  Poire  de  Cure  ,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  of  a  rich  reddish 
brown,  without  the  pink  color  which  this  variety  acquires  in  England ;  fine 
specimens  of  Beurr^  Diel,  covered  with  brown  russetty  spots ;  Alexandrine 
d'Ouillard,  a  pale,  yellow,  good-looking  pear ;  Bergamotte  Crassane  d' Au- 
tomne,  Green  Crassane,  Winter  Bon  Chretien,  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecdte, 
a  large  green  variety,  thickly  spotted  with  brown ;  Beurr6  de  Lu^on,  a 
handsome  fruit ;  and  Duchesse  de  AngoulSme.  The  last  were  large  and 
fine,  and  like  the  Beurr^  Diel  and  others,  richly  spotted  and  flaked  with 
cinnamon.  Their  flavor  is  reported  to  have  been  more  rich  than  is  ever 
the  case  with  our  own  growth.  In  short,  the  whole  collection  had  a  sun- 
burnt aspect,  very  diflerent  from  our  English  fruit 

Grapes  were  particularly  good,  more  especially  Muscats,  the  best  of 
which  came  from  Mr.  Drewitt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cubitt,  The  Denbies, 
near  Dorking.  The  next  in  point  of  merit  came  from  Mr.  Hill,  gardener* 
to  R.  Sneyd,  Esq.,  Keele  Hall,  Staflbrdshire ;  three  bunches  of  the  latter 
weighed  together  8  pounds.  Mr.  Little,  gardener  to  A.  Darby,  Esq.,  Stoke 
Court,  Slough,  also  sent  fine  bunches  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Snow,  gardener 
to  E^irl  de  Grey,  had  well  colored  cut  smaller  bunches  of  Muscat ;  and  we 
noticed  good  bunches  of  this  kind  from  Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  at  Trent  ham,  who  stated  that  they  were  from  vines  which 
had  been  lifted  in  September  last  year,  concerning  which  see  another 
column.  Messrs.  Sparrow,  Wortley,  Frost,  and  Thomas  also  showed  in 
this  class.  Beautiful  bunches  of  White  Tokay  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  the  same  variety  also  came  from  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Drewitt  had 
a  large  somewhat  loose  bunch  of  the  Welbeck  Trebbiana.  Mr.  Tillyard, 
gardener  to  Viscount  Eversley,  at  Heckfield,  sent  a  large  bunch  in  the  way 
of  the  Syrian  of  some  Grizzly  grape,  which  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Brighton.  We  also  noticed  specimens  from  Mr.  Spary, 
of  a  large  green  grape  called  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  a  kind  reported  to 
have  also  been  obtained  from  the  same  raiser.  Of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr. 
Hill  contributed  splendid  bunches  as  regards  size  both  of  bunch  and  berry ; 
but  hardly  so  well  colored  as  we  have  seen  them  from  that  excellent  grower. 
Mr.  Tillyard  showed  fine  specimens  of  Mill  Hill,  but  they  were  disqualified 
on  account  of  their  having  been  wrongly  entered.  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to 
^rl  de  Gray,  likewise  showed  Black  Hamburgh,  as  did  also  Messrs.  AUport, 
Eckford,  Bousie,  and  Thomas.  Of  Black  Prince  Mr.  Hill  sent  three  cap- 
ital bunches,  black  as  sloes^  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  bloom.  Mr. 
Bousie,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  also  sent  good  bunches 
of  this  variety.  Fine  specimens  of  West's  St.  Peter's  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Allport,  gardener  to  H.  Ackroyd,  Esq ,  Doddington,  near  Nantwich, 
and  good  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Prince  came  from  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Berkhamstead,  from  a  house  reported  to  have  been  open  on  all 
sides  but  one.  In  the  Market  Gardeners'  class  of  boxes  of  15  pounds,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Oak  Hill,  carried  ofiT  the  first  prize  with  fine  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat    Mr.  Spary,  of  Brighton,  had  a  capital  basket  of 
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Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  same  kind  of  grape  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Norwich. 

In  the  class  of  pears  of  home  growth,  12  sorts,  six  of  each,  the  first 
prize  was  nobly  won  by  Mr.  Ingram,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  with  trait 
which  for  size  and  beauty  were  truly  matchless.  These  were,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  be,  the  admiration  of  everybody.  They  consisted  of  Beuiri 
Diel,  large,  and  finely  colored  ;  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  an  immense  pear ; 
Glout  Morceau  and  Marie  Louise,  two  Flemish  varieties  of  well  known 
excellence :  the  latter  is  in  use  at  Frogmore  for  three  months ;  it  is  found 
to  hang  well  on  'the  tree,  therefore  by  gathering  at  different  periods  the 
season  of  this  fine  pear  is  greatly  extended.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  Seckel,  of  large  size  and  fine  color,  from  a  north  wall :  this  is  the 
very  best  of  the  American  pears ;  Knight's  Monarch,  a  truly  valuable  sort, 
ripening  gradually  through  the  winter  months,  and  affording  a  supply  for 
the  table  from  November  to  March;  Beun^  de  Capiaumont,  large,  and 
beautifully  colored,  a  very  hardy  kind  for  growing  as  standards,  (its  season 
is  very  short ;)  together  with  Beurr^  Ranee,  fine  specimens  from  a  north 
wall ;  Vicar  of  Wink  field,  a  large  second-rate  pear ;  Beurrd  Boec,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  and  Brougham ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight's 
seedlings,  is  a  very  hardy  variety.  From  Viscount  Eversley's  garden,  at 
Heckficld,  Mr.  Tillyard  sent  good  specimens  of  Marie  Louise,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Forelle  or  Trout  pear,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurr^  Diel,  Louise  d'Orleans,  Easter  Beurr^,  Cale- 
basse,  very  large  and  fine  fruit  of  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  and  Beurre 
Ranee.  From  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Oatlands  Palace,  Weyb ridge,  came  the 
following: — Marie  Louise,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beuir^ 
Ranee,  Easter  Beurr^,  Bacon's  Incomparable,  Winter  Nelia,  Passe  Colmar, 
Monsieur  le  Cur^,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Chaumontel,  Glout  Morceau.  From 
the  Earl  of  Stair's,  Oxenford  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  came  very  fine  ihiit 
of  Marie  Louise,  Flemish  Beauty,  Althorp  Crassane,  Gandesheim,  Winter 
Nelis,  Napoleon,  Beurr^  Diel,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Crassane,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Easter  Beurr^,  and  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me. 

In  the  class  of  pears  of  home  growth,  six  sorts,  six  of  each,  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sorley,  gardener  to  E.  Zwilchenbart,  Esq.,  Roselands, 
near  Liverpool,  whose  varieties  were  Winter  Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre 
Diel,  Easter  Beurr^,  Brown  Beurr^,  and  Glout  Morceau.  The  next  six  in 
point  of  merit  came  from  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  R.  Scott  Murray,  Esq., 
and  consisted  of  very  fine  specimens  of  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Beurr6  Diel,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  and 
Blaster  Beurr^.  The  third  best  lot  in  this  class  came  from  Mr  Fowle, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Beesthorpe,  near  Newark,  whose  sorts  were 
Easter  Beurr6,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Buchanan's  Spring  Beurr^, 
Althorp  Crassane,  and  Glout  Morceau. 

»  In  the  class  of  single  dishes  Mr.Tillyard  had  the  first  prize  for  Seckel,  beau- 
tifully grown  and  highly  colored ;  and  in  every  respect  nearly  as  good  as 
the  fine  specimens  of  the  same  variety  in  Mr.  Ingram's  collection.  The 
nott  dish  in  point  of  merit  was  one  of  Marie  Louise,  from  Mr.  Fowle, 
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gardener  to  G.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Snow  had  a  very  fine  dish  of  the 
Doyenn^  Gris.  Other  single  dishes  were  Duchesse  d'AngouI^me,  from 
Mr.  Brown,  Rockingham  Castle ;  Benrr^  Diel,  from  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Ruthin 
Castle ;  Chaumontel  from  Mr.  Mortimer ;  Hacon's  Imcomparable  from  Mr. 
Evans,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire;  Marie  Louise,  small  and  green,  from 
Mr.  Chesher ;  good  Beurr^  Bosc  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy, 
Esq. ;  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  from  Mr.  Roberts ;  Marie  Louise,  from  Mr* 
Saul,  of  Stourton,  and  others ;  Beurre  Diel,  from  Mr.  Elliott ;  handsome 
specimens  of  Beurr6  Clairgeau  from  Mr.  Cox,  Redleaf ;  and  a  large  yellow 
pear  called  Hitton's  Seedling  from  Mr.  Hitton. 

In  the  class  of  pears  of  foreign  growth  the  first  prisse  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon  for  very  fine  fruit  of  the  following,  viz.  Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  Crassane,  Beurr6  Diel,  Winter 
Nelis,  Winter  Bon  Chretien,  Bon  Chretien  d^Espagne,  Belle  Angevme, 
Marie  Louise,  Mons  le  Cur^,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Brown  Beurr^,  Colmar, 
and  Gilogil.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  showed  a  collection  of  American 
pears  in  this  class ;  they  had  a  warm  brown  look  with  them,  but  in  point  of 
growth  were  greatly  inferior  to  English  fruit  We  understand,  however, 
that  this  has  been  a  bad  season  with  the  Americans  for  pears,  and  those 
exhibited  were  likewise  damaged  very  much  from  travelling,  all  which  in 
some  measure  served  to  detract  from  what  merit  they  would  Qtherwise  have 
possessed.  They  consisted  of  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  Beurr^  Gris  d'Hiver,  Beurr6 
Bosc,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Paradise 
d'Automne,  Swan's  Orange,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Passe  Colmar,  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Glout  Morceau,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Marie  Louise,  Edwards' 
Elizabeth,  Sheldon,  Winter  Nelis,  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  others. 

Of  American  apples  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  sent  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  a  green  looking  fruit,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  ap- 
pearance, proved,  when  cut,  crisp,  juicy,  and  excellent ;  similar  good  proper- 
ties also  belonged  to  the  Baldwin,  a  medium  sized  variety,  with  a  warm  red 
color.    These  were  by  far  the  best  apples  in  the  American  collection. 


Sondits. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society  in  185.5,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Oct.  21, 
22,  23,  and  24.  The  weather  was  cool  and  unpleasant  during  the  entire 
week,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  not  so  large  as  expected. 

The  show  was  very  fine  in  every  department,  especially  of  fruits,  con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  season.     Apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  peaches, 
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were  exhibited  by  various  contribators,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
President,  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  had  one  hundred  varieties  of  pears; 
Hovey  &  Co.,  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties ;  J.  Gordon,  fifty  varieties ; 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bacon,  H.  Vandine,  R.  W.  Ames,  A.  Low,  and  others, 
handsome  collections.  Mr.  T.  Clapp  exhibited  some  splendid  apples  and 
peaches;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  very  fine  Concord  grapes.  Isabella  grapes, 
of  fine  quality,  were  also  shown  by  C.  E.  Grant,  G.  B.  Cutter,  and  other 
contributors.     We  annex  the  award  of  the  principal  prizes : — 

Pears. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $20. 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Gordon,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  H.  Vandine,  $10. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  A.  Low,  $15. 
For  the  next  best,  to  W.  Bacon,  $10. 
For  the  next  best,  to  R.  W.  Ames,  $5. 
For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  to  T.  Clapp,  for  the  Seckel,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  Bacon,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Haley,  for  Duche^,  $2. 
Peaches. — For  the  best  collection,  to  T.  Clapp,  $15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Clement,  $10. 
Apples. — For  the  best  collection,  to  T.  Clapp,  $20. 
To  J.  Lake,  for  a  collection,  a  gratuity  of  $10. 
To  A.  Clement,  for  the  same,  a  gratuity  of  $10. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  R.  Stratton,  $15. 
For  the  second  best,  to  D.  C.  Brewer,  $10. 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  W.  Wheildon,  $5. 
For  the  best  dish,  to  J.  Fenno,  for  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Baldwin,  $2. 
Grapes  (native.)— For  the  best  seedling,  to  E.  W.  Bull,  for  the  Con- 
cord, $20.  ^ 
For  the  best  display,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $20. 
For  the  next  best,  to  G.  B.  Cutter,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  K.  Bailey,  $10. 
Grapes  (foreign) — For  the  best  display,  to  Dr.  N.  Durfee,  $20. 
Plums. — Gratuities  of  $2  each  to  Ed.  Clark,  Northampton ;  H.  Vandine, 
and  Sam'l  Chandler,  Lexington. 


THE   AMERICAN   IlfSTITUTB. 

The  last  fiiir  of  the  American  Institute  closed  on  the  30th  of  October. 
The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  large  and  excellent,  and  numerous 
prizes  were  awarded.  We  have  only  room  for  a  few  of  the  principal 
awards  for  fruits. 

First  Series  of  Prizes,  from  the  15th  to  the  29th  of  September: — 
Collection  of  Fruits. — For  the  best  named  collection,  to  EUwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  silver  cup,  $20. 
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Apples. — For  the  best  named  collection,  to  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y.,  silver  cup,  $15. 
Pears. — For  the  best  fifty  named  kinds,  to  J.  Buill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  silver 

cup,  015. 
Grapes.^ — For  the  best  four  named  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  to  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Durfee,  Fall  River,  silver  cup,  $10. 

Second  Series,  from  September  30th  to  October  .14th: — 

Apples. — For  the  best  named  collection,  to  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburg, 

N.  Y.,  silver  cup,  $15. 
Pears. — For  the  best  fifty  named  varieties  of  pears,  to  Hovey  &.  Co., 

Boston,  silver  cup,  $15. 
Grapes. — For  the  best  four  named  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  to  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Durfee,  Fall  River,  silver  cup,  $10. 

Third  Series,  from  the  14th  to  the  Q9th  of  October: — 

Apples. — ^For  the  best  named  collection,  to  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh, 

N.  Y.,  silver  cup,  $15. 
Pears. — For  the  best  fifty  named  varieties,  to  A.  Saul  &.  Co.,  Newburgh, 

N.  Y.,  silver  cup,  $15. 


NEW   YORK   HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  New  York,  Tuesday 
evening,  September  29th,  at  Niblo's  Saloon ;  and  the  display  is  said  to  have 
been,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  ever  made  in  the  city. 

Of  plants  in  pots  there  was  a  fine  show.  They  were  from  L.  Menand 
of  Albany,  T.  Richardson  of  West  Farms,  and  Isaac  Buchanan  of  New 
York.  A  superb  specimen  of  Arum  integrifolium,  from  Mr.  Richardson, 
a  rare  kind,  attracted  much  attention.  Cut  flowers  were  contributed  in 
abundance.    The  floral  designs  were  very  fine. 

Of  fruits  the  display  was  superb.  There  were  over  500  varieties  of 
pears,  of  which  Messrs.  Bovey  &  Co.  of  Boston  supplied  120  distinct  vari- 
eties, which  were  not  entered  in  time  for  competition,  as  the  judges  had 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  A.  Saul  &  Co.  of  Newburgb,  before  Messrs. 
Hovey's  fruit  arrived.  Their  Barlletts,  Flemish  Beauties,^Paradise  d'Au- 
tomne,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  other  fine 
specimens,  however,  were  enough  to  make  the  mouth  of  an  epicure  water. 
The  exhibition  of  grapes,  vegetables,  &.C.,  was  also  very  good. 

The  principal  awards  were  as  follows : — 

FRUIT. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  six  named  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  to  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Durfee  of  Fall  River,  silver  cup,  $10. 
Pears. — For  the  best  collection  of  named  varieties,  to  A.  Saul  &.  Co., 
Newburgh,  silver  cup,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  S.  Carpenter,  Rye,  $5. 
A  gratuity  of  a  silver  cup,  value  $10,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Peaches. — For  the  best  dish  of  one  variety,  to  Wnu  Haggin,  $3. 
Nectarines. — For  the  best,  to  H.  Hudson,  silver  medal,  $5. 

PLANTS   AND    FLOWERS. 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  twelve  miscellaneoas  plants,  to  M. 
Collopy,  Brooklyn,  silver  cup,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  L.  Menand,  $5. 
Roses. — For  the  best  cut  flowers,  to  C.  More,  New  York,  95. 
Dahlias.— For  the  best,  not  less  than  fifty  blooms,  to  J.  S.  Burgess  & 

Sons,  West  New  York,  silver  cup,  $10. 
Numerous  other  awards  were  made  in  the  several  classes,  and  also 
liberal  prizes  for  vegetables. 


new   YORK   STATE   AGRICULTURAL. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  flourishing  Society  was  held  at  Bufialo,  on 
the  6tb,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  October  last  According  to  Col.  Johnson's 
able  report  "  no  previous  fair  has  ever  equalled  this  in  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  gates  before  noon  upon  any  day,"  and  the  receipts  were  very 
much  larger  than  on  any  year  since  the  society  was  organized,  amounting 
to  $17,000.  With  one  exception,  we  have  been  present  at  all  the  fairs  of 
this  society  except  this  for  several  years  ;  but  unavoidable  causes  prevented 
us  from  attending  this  year,  much  to  our  regret  An  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  which  is  said,  by  those  who  heard  it,  to  have 
been  one  of  his  happiest  efibrts,  and  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent ever  delivered  by  him  on  any  occasion. 

The  show  of  fruit  is  stated  to  have  been  excellent  A  propitious  year 
for  apples  rendered  the  exhibition  of  this  fruit  highly  attractive.  We  have 
only  space  to  give  the  principal  awards  of  prizes : — 

FLOWERS. — PROFESSIONAL   LIST. 

For  the  best  display,  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  silver  cup,  $10. 
Best  Dahlias,  to  Mrs.  K.  Webb,  BuflTalo,  $6. 
Best  Roses,  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  $8. 
Best  Phloxes,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  $5. 
Best  Asters,  to  W.  Newcomb,  #3. 

FRUIT. — PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 

Apples. — For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
silver  cup,  $15. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  $10. 
For  the  best  twenty  varieties,  to  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  $10. 
Pears. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
silver  cup,  $15. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Thorp,  Smith  &  Hanchett,  silver  cup,  $10. 
For  the  best  twenty  varieties,  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  silver  plate,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  #5. 
Peaches. — For  tlie  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  A.  Pinney,  Clark- 
son,  $5. 
Plums. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  $5. 
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AMATEUR     LIST. 

Apples. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  C.  B.  Burtis,  silver 
cup,  $15. 
For  the  second  best,  to  R.  H.  Brown,  $10. 

For  the  best  twenty  varieties,  to  B.  Baker,  E.  Hamburgh,  silver 
plate,  $10. 
Pears. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  W.  R.  Coppock,  Jr., 
Buffalo,  silver  cup,  $10. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Jno.  Eaton,  $5. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  R.  H.  Richardson,  Rochester,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  F.  A.  Lord,  Buffalo,  $5. 
Plums. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  E.  Dorr,  Albany,  $3. 

FOREIGN   FRUIT. 

Apples. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  H.  Beal  &  Co.,  Water- 
ford,  C.  W.,  silver  cup,  $15. 

Pears. — For  the  greatest  and  best  collection,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston, 
silver  cup,  $15. 


MICHIGAN   state    HORTICULTURAL. 

Agreeably  ^o  a  notice  issued  for  the  purpose,  a  convention  assembled  at 
Jackson,  in  September,  to  form  a  State  Society.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  submit  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year : — 

President — H.  G.  Wells,  Kalamazoo. 

Secretary — R.  F.  Johnston,  Detroit 

Treasurer — P.  B.  Loomis,  Jackson. 

Directors — H.  Walker,  Detroit;  D.  K.  Underwood,  Adrian;  I.  T.  Blois, 
Jon»?sville ;  Lewis  Cone,  Troy ;  G.  W.  Nelson,  Grand  Rapids ;  and  Wm. 
Bort,  Niles. 


CALIFORNIA    STATE   AGRICULTURAL. 

The  fourth  annual  fair  of  this  young  Society  was  held  at  Stockton,  on 
the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  September  last.    From  the  California  Farmer 
we  learn  the  display  of  fruits  surpassed  all  expectations.    The  exhibition 
of  flowers  was  also  good.    Considering  the  short  period  since  fruit  trees 
were  first  planted   in  California,  the  exhibition  must  have  been  one  of 
exceeding  interest     Numerous  specimens  of  the  Gloria  Mundi  apples 
weighed  thirty  to  thirty-three  ounces  each,  and  Duchess  pears  one  to  two 
pounds  each.     We  mention  a  few  of  the  awards : — 
Flowers. — For  the  best  display  of  pot  plants,  $25.    The  best  collection 
of  roses,  (150  varieties,)  $10.    The  best  collection  of  dahlias,  $10. 
Best  pair  of  vase  bouquets,  $10.     Best  hand  bouquets,  $10,     And  best 
collection  of  native  ornamental  trees,  $25  to  J.  O'Donnell. 
Fruit. — For  the  best  and  largest  display,  to  A.  Delmas,  $15. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  P.  Smith,  Sacramento,  $10. 
Joseph  Aram,  San  Jose,  exhibited  85  varieties  of  apples.    L  Le welling. 
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35  varieties  do.  M.  Dalmas,  30  Tarieties  of  grapes.  Capt.  F.  W.  Macon- 
dray,  12  varieties  of  grapes,  greenhoase  and  out-door  coltnre,  very  fine. 
Pears,  in  limited  variety,  were  exhibited  by  various  contributors;  also 
quinces,  nectarines,  gooseberries,  peaches,  plums,  Sic. 


Sassat^iisetts  ^orticttltural  Soritty. 

Od.  3. — ExMbiUd^  Flowers  :  Cut  flowers,  dahlias,  &c.,  from  Barnes 
and  Washburn,  Mrs.  Richardson,  J.  Nugent,  F.  Winship,  C.  Copeland 
and  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

Owing  to  the  severe  frost  of 'Monday,  the  28th  Sept,  the  exhibition  of 
dahlias  was  nearly  an  entire  failure.  A  few  cultivators  named  above  had  a 
few  plants  in  favorable  situations  which  were  not  injuied,  but  the  large 
growers,  from  whom  a  fine  display  was  expected,  had  scarcely  a  plant 
spared ;  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  were  exhibited,  and  these  very 
poor  specimens ;  but  few  of  the  prizes  were  therefore  awarded,  which  were 
as  follows : — 

AWARD    OF    PREMICMS    FOR   DAHLIAS. 

Various  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  to  Barnes  and  Washburn.   For  the 
best  variegated,  to  Barnes  &  Washburn.     For  the  best  crimson,  to  J.  Nu- 
gent.    For  the  best  dark,  to  C.  Copeland.    For  the  best  edged  or  tipped, 
to  J.  Nugent    $1  each. 
Twenty  Blooms. — For  the  second  best,  to  C.  Copeland,  $5. 
Eighteen  Blooms. — For  the  best,  to  C.  Copeland,  $6. 
Six  Blooms. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  C.  Copeland,  $3. 
Gratuities. — To  C.  Copeland  for  12  dahlias,  $5. 
To  F.  Winship  for  24  do.,  $3. 
To  Barnes  &  Washburn,  for  cut  flowers,  $.3. 
To  Mrs.  Richardson  and  C.  Copeland,  for  cut  flowers,  $2  each. 
Fruit:   From  J.  A.  Stetson,  Lnte  Crawford  peaches  and  Orange  quinces. 
From   E.  A.  Brackett,   Union   Village  and  Delaware   grapes.      From   E. 
Sherman,  Duchess  pears.     From  H.  Vandine,   7  var.  of  plums  and  2  of 
pears.     From  J.  Monroe,  Chelmsford  pears.      From    P.  Dana,  fine  speci- 
mens of  his  Seedling  pear.  No.  17  and  No.  3 ;   also  Late  Crawford  and 
Seedling  peaches.     From  J.  P.  Robinson,  Isabella  grapes.     From  J.  Cass, 
Isabella  grapes. 

Oct.  lOih.^ExkibHed  Fruit  :  From  F.  Dana,  No.  17  Seedling  pears, 
Diana  grapes  and  Late  Crawford  and  Late  Seedling  peaches.  From  G.  B. 
Cutter,  fine  Isabella  grapes.  From  R.  M.  Copeland,  Isabella  grapes.  From 
C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes,  fine.  From  K.  Bailey,  Isabella 
grapes,  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  Isabella  grapes.  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  Isa- 
bella and  Concord  grapes.  From  F.  Marsh,  Isabella  grapes  and  3  var. 
pears.  From  H.  Vandine,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Green  Gage  plums  and  8 
var.  pears.    From  Rev.  W.  H.  Ryder,  Late  Crawford  peaches.    From  Wm. 
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Page,  5  var.  pears.  From  K  S.  Rand,  Jr.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes.  From  J. 
F.  Allen,  Paradise  of  Autumn  and  Seckel  pears,  fine,  and  Diana  grapes* 
From  T.  Clapp,  extra  Seckel  pears.  From  J.  Gordon,  Bonne  des  Zees 
pears. 

OcL\7. — Erhibtted,  Fruit:  From  J.  Munroe,  Swan's  Orange,  Seckel. 
Striped  Long  Green  and  Calebasse  pears.  From  N.  Harding,  Isabella  and 
Sweet  Water  grapes.  From  H.  Vandine,  4  kind^  of  pears.  From  C.  Hol- 
brook,  strawberries.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes,  well 
ripened.  From  G.  B.  Cutter,  handsome  Isabella  grapes.  From  K.  Bailey, 
Isabella  grapes,  fine.  From  J.  Cass,  Isabella  Grapes.  From  J.  A.  Easter- 
brooks,  Isabella  and  Diana  grapes.  From  R.  M.  Copeland,  Isabella.  From 
Dr.  E.  Wight,  Delaware  grapes,  and  from  J.  Murray,  Isabellas.  From  F» 
Marsh,  pears.  From  J.  B.  Loomis,  extra  Louise  Bonne  pears.  From  P.  T. 
Homer,  White  Doyenn6  pears,  fine.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  extra  Beurr^  Bosc 
and  Louise  Bonne  and  Flemish  Beauty  pears.  From  F.  Dana,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  pears.  Ffom  J.  Haley,  fine  Duchess,  Urbaniste,  Louise 
Bonne,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  and  E.  Beurr^  pears.  From  J.  Eaton,  fine  Louise 
Bonne,  Beurr6  Diel,  Sieulle  and  Beurr6  Langelier  pears.  From  B.  Lus- 
comb,  fine  Beurre  Clairgeau  pears.  From  B.  Corey,  handsome  Merriam 
pears.     From  J.  Gordon,  Bufifum,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Marie  Louise  pears. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
was  sent  to  us  by  the  chairman,  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  As 
we  have  already  given  a  list  of  the  premiums,  we  only  copy  the  prefatory 
remarks : 

MASS.  HORT.  society's  EXHIBITION  OF  VEGETABLES  FOR  1857. 

The  Society's  display  of  vegetables  this  year  formed  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  exhibition.  The  variety  was  great,  and  the  excel- 
lence in  each  department  was  certainly  equal,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
superior  to  that  of  former  years.  It  would  be  unjust  and  even  impossible  to 
particularize,  where  every  exhibitor  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  loading  the 
tables  with  the  finest  varieties  and  the  largest  specimens. 

Perhaps,  if  a  vegetable  were  mentioned  as  the  most  richly  represented 
in  fullness  of  growth,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  varieties  most  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation,  it  would  be  the  squash.  But  the  whole  collection  was 
excellent,  and  indicated  that  plenty  had  crowned  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
roan  in  these  departments,  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of 
man*  The  exhibition  must  have  shown  to  the  most  indififerent  observer, 
that  the  successful  cultivator  of  a  new  vegetable,  and  the  improver  of  an 
old  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  deserve  a  high  position  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  and  merit  the  thanks  and  support  of  an  intelligent  community. 
Want  of  space  prevents  the  mentioning  of  the  numerous  varieties,  and  the 
published  list  of  premiums  and  gratuities  indicate  the  successful  producer. — 
D.  T.  Curtis,  Chairman* 

Oct.  fUtL-^Exhibited.  Fruit  :  From  E.  W.  Buewell,  Flemish  Beauty 
pears.  From  Messrs.  Burr,  Hingham  pear  (a  seedling.)  From  Aaron  Bar- 
rett, Beurre  Clarigeau  pears.    From  Francis  Dana,  pears  in  variety ;  also  his 
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seedling^s,  Nos.  16  and  19.  From  E.  A.  Story,  Chelmsford  pears.  From 
E.  Wight,  Delaware  grapes.  From  Henry  Plympton,  Doyenn^  Blanc  (St 
Michael)  pears,  of  the  fairest  and  handsomest  specimens.  They  were 
plucked  from  a  tree  which  has  been  in  bearing  for  sixty  years,  and  has  never 
had  a  cracked  pear.  Mr.  P.  (McLean  street,  Boston),  has  kindly  offered  to 
furnish  scions  for  members  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  them  the  coming 
season.  Gen.  Phinney,  Illinois,  contributed  17  varieties  of  apples — all  were 
handsome  specimens.  From  E.  Correy,  M erriam  pears,  extra  fine.  From 
John  Sawyer,  pears  and  apples.  From  E.  W.  Bull,  Concord  grapes.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Carter  grapes. 

Oct,  ^Ut^ExhUntetL  Fruit  :  From  K-  Bailey,  Isabella  Grapes.  .From 
E.  S.  Rand,  Syrian  grapes  and  quinces.  From  J.  Cass,  Isabella  grapes. 
From  J.  Washburn,  Fall  Harvey  apples.  From  H.  Vandine,  Seckel,  Flem- 
ish Beauty  and  Louise  Bonne  pears.  From  Messrs.  Burr,  White  Doyenne 
pears.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Beurr6  Bosc  pears,  fine.  From  Dr.  Pheiffer, 
Hesse  Cassel,  Bremen,  a  collection  of  pears  and  apples,  about  one  hundred 
varieties. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS    FOR   FRUITS. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens  grown  under  glass,  to  William  P. 
Perkins,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Lyman  Kinsley,  $6, 
For  the  third  best,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook,  $4. 

For  the  best  specimens  of  native  grapes,  to  George  B.  Cutter,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  $5. 
For  the  third  bept,  to  Kendall  Baily,  $4. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  Cass,  $3. 
For  the  fifth  best,  to  R.  M.  Copeland,  $2. 
Melons.— For  the  best  musk  melon,  to  E.  M.  Richards,  for  Christiana,  $3. 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  S.  G.  Perkins,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  $2. 
Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimenp,  gro%vn  in  open  culture,  to  F. 
Dana,  for  Late  Crawford,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  H.  Ryder,  for  Early  Crawford,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to.  C.  E.  Grant,  for  Cooledge,  $3. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  for  Late  Cniwford,  $2. 
Plums. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes,  to  Henry  Van- 
dine,  $4. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Loomis,  for  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  Hastings,  for  Diamond,  02. 
JSTov.  Uih,--Ezhibiitd.    Fruit  :  From  W.  R.  Austin,  very  fine  Duchesse 
d'Angoulerae  pears.    From  M.  &  F.  Burr,  fine  Dix  pears.    From  J.  F. 
Allen,  10  var.  grapes.     From  F.  Dana,  No.  16  and  Ladies'  Favorite  pears. 
From  H.  Vandine,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  fine,  and  11  other  varieties  of  pears. 
From  A.  Barrett,  Beurr6  Langelier  pears. 

JVbr.  2\st,—EzhibiUd.  Fruit:  From  J.  F.  Allen,  10  var.  grapes.  From 
J.  Eustis,  Baldwin  apples.  From  F.  Dana,  Late  Seedling  pears.  From  H. 
Vandine,  5  varieties  of  pears. 
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iortiniltural  operations 


FOR  DECEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

November,  though  accompanied  by  two  or  three  hard  frosts,  was  a  favor- 
able fnonth  for  autumn  work.  The  early  part  was  very  pleasant  and  warm, 
and  the  ground  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  was  in  fine 
order  for  transplanting.  If  the  industrious  gardener  has  not  seized  upon 
such  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  what  he  had  in  hand,  it  is  his  own  fault. 
If,  however,  from  any  cause,  everything  is  not  ready  for  the  winter,  it  should 
be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  December  usually  admits  of  only  a  few 
favorable  days  for  such  work. 

Grape  Vines  in  the 'early  houses  will  soon  begin  to  color,  and  will  need 
continued  care.  Fires  should  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equal  tem- 
perature, and  as  much  air  admitted  as  possible,  as  on  this  depends  the  flavor 
of  the  crop.  Damp  the  house  less  than  formerly  and  protect  the  border  as 
the  cold  increases.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  may  be  pruned  this  month, 
and  have  a  thorough  cleansing  from  all  insects,  by  means  of  washing  with 
whale'  oil  soap.  Cover  the  border  with  three  or  four  inches  of  manure. 
Cold  houses,  if  attended  to  according  to  our  directions  last  month,  will  need 
no  farther  care  till  March. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  have  a  slight  covering  of  manure,  leaves,  sea- 
weed, or  even  evergreen  boughs,  when  the  other  materials  are  not  at  hand. 

Fruit  Trees  may  yet  be  transplanted  safely  as  long  as  tlie  weather  is 
not  frosty,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  frozen  ground  will  not  obstruct  operations, 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  and  cutting  to  expose  the  roots.  All  newly 
planted  trees  as  well  as  old  plantations  should  be  protected  by  a  full  barrow 
of  manure  around  each  tree.  Continue  to  clean  and  wash  all  trees  infested 
with  the  bark  scale  or  louse. 

Insects  should  be  looked  after,  particularly  the  cankerworm  grub,  which 
will  continue  to  run  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open. 

Scions  may  be  cut  now  and  placed  in  the  cellar  in  earth  or  moss,  where 
they  will  keep  till  spring. 

flower  department. 

With  the  closing  up  of  out  door  operations  the  attention  of  the  gardener 
should  be  directed  to  the  houses,  where  they  are  under  his  care.  December 
is  usually  the  period  when  flowers  are  less  plentiful  than  any  other  month, 
and  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  us  as  good  a  display  as  the  means  at 
hand  will  admit.  As  the  chrysanthemums  and  other  kinds  go  out  of  bloom, 
their  places  should  be  supplied  with  others  from  frames  or  the  reserve 
house.  Young  stock  should  also  be  repotted  and  allowed  more  room,  and 
every  means  used  to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth,  and  gay  appearance,  even 
if  flowers  are  not  abundant.  Keep  up  a  moderate  temperature  without  ex- 
citing the  plants  into  a  premature  growth,  which  is  sure  to  give  them  a 
sickly  appearance  before  spring,  besides  rendering  them  liable  to  injury  from 
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any  sudden  fall  of  temperature  or  long  continued  cloudy  weather.  Syringe 
in  fine  weather,  and  admit  air  at  all  times  when  it  can  be  done  without 
danger  from  frost. 

.Chrysanthemums  will  soon  be  out  of  bloom,  when  they  should  be  cut 
down  and  the  roots  protected  in  frames  or  a  cool  cellar. 

Pelargomums  will  now  be  prominent  objects  of  attention,  where  there 
is  a  good  collection.  Attend  at  once  to  the  repotting,  which  should  be  done 
early  in  order  to  get  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots.  Late  potting  excites 
the  plants  too  much ;  tie  out  and  stop  all  strong  growing  shoots,  and  keep 
them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  near  the  glass. 

Azaleas  will  require  but  little  water  this  month. 

Camellias  coming  into  bloom  will  need  liberal  waterings,  and  frequent 
syringing ;  wash  the  foliage  of  all  that  appear  unclean. 

Cinerarias  will  need  repotting  this  month ;  to  have  fine  specimens  a 
good  stocky  growth  should  be  obtained  early  in  the  season. 

Calceolarias  will  need  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Violets  in  frames,  now  brought  into  the  house,  will  give  an  abundance 
of  flowers. 

Verbenas  for  winter  flowering,  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  be 
carefully  watered. 

Acbimenes  for  early  blooming  may  be  potted  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Gloxinias  require  similar  management. 

Monthly  Carnations,  now  growing  vigorously  and  showing  flower,  may 
be  repotted. 

Heaths  should  be  more  liberally  watered  as  they  begin  to  bloom. 

Orange  Trees  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered  until  they  begin  to 
make  a  new  growth. 

OxALisES  done  blooming  may  be  placed  away  on  a  shelf  beneath  the 
stage. 

Chinese  Primroses,  growing  vigorously,  should  be  repotted. 

Petunias,  Salvias,  and  other  young  bedding  stock  should  be  kept  on 
a  shelf  near  glass,  in  order  to  obtain  a  stocky,  hardy  habit. 

flower  garden  and  shrubbery. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  in  frames,  should  be  protected  by  a  slight 
covering  of  leaves  or  straw. 

Tulips,  Lilies  and  other  bulbs  should  be  protected  from  frost  by  a  cov- 
ering of  leaves,  manure  or  tan. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  covered  well  from  frost,  and  aired  freely 
every  fair  day. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  require  to  have  a  little  covering  of  ma- 
nure. 

Hollyhocks  should  be  protected  with  a  frame,  so  as  to  keep  off  all  damp, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  decay. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  flower  much  better  if  the  shoots  are  bent 
down  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  manure. 


LIBERAL  PREMIUMS   TO  SUBSCRIBERS 
AND  FRIENDS. 

A  Ready  Way  of  obtaining  valuable  Horticultural  Works. 


In  order  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTl- 
CULTURG  and  increase  its  usefulness,  the  publishers,  now  for  the  first 
time,  offer  to  tlieir  friends  and  subscribers  of  the  Magazine,  the  following 

Premiums. 

1.  To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  Subscribers,  not  less  than 

SixTT,  on  or  before  April  Ist, 

A  Complete  Set  of  the  Magazine, 

Handsomely  bound,  in  22  vols.    Price,  ^44.    (Subscription  price,  #60.) 

2.  To  tlie  person  sending  the  next  largest  number,  not  less  than  Firrr, 

The  PpuitB  of  America,  in  two  Volumes, 

Superbly  bound,  containing  98  colored  plates  of  the  finest  fruits  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  which  is  $30. 

:i    To  the  persons  sending  the  next  largest    number,  not  less    than 
Thirty, 

One  Volume  of  the  Fruits  of  America, 
Superbly  bound,  containing  48  colored  plates.    Price,  $15. 

4.  For  the  next  largest  Lumber, 

2  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Magazine,  for  1855  ft  1859^ 
Commencing  the  Third  Series^    Price,  $5. 

Those  who  may  obtain  the  above  premiums,  if  not  desirous  of  having 
the  Books,  can  be  supplied  with  Seeds,  Trees  or  Plants,  of  the  same 
faJoe. 


A    NEW    VOLUME 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

or 

HartiLMilIaral  ^cience^  Landscape  Gardening: 
and  Rural   \rl. 

WILL  COMMENCE  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1858. 
(the  r«»raTH  volume  of  the  third  sertes.) 

EDITED  BY  C.  M.  HOVEY, 

AITHOR     or     THK      r  B  T  I  T  *•     OF     AMKWLIC  A. 


.1  /tit  CoTiplffr  S'Js  in  T-:'.*^yThrrt  Folumcs.  hi^nymeh/ how\d,  $2  weft. 

The  Foorth  Vv.>:r.i^  of  the  Third  Serie?  (Vol.  XXIV.^  will  be  pob- 
]i5h»^'i  on  tho  trst  cf  Jia'.iiry  n-xt.     It  lias  now  been  so  l«»n^  before  the 
pab!ic.  and  is  so  p:'^:i!'ir  Lhrtuzho'it  ihe  ccmtry.  tint  it  would  appear  super- 
duocs  to  urj'?  it"^  el'  :^'^s  nocn  the  at^eni'on  of  cjllivators,  aniritcurs,or  gen- 
tlem^^n  :n!»:r-:5ted  in  Horticu!»ml  pur&uitis.     It  has  been  hicfhiv  indiienti»l 
in  ditf-sir^^  a  taste  iW  Girdenin^r  acd   Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  an 
ai:rk.»5t  ir.^rp^n.- /":-?  aid  to  the  Pon^olnfT  st.  the   lover  of  Flowers,  the 
Country  G»^ntier^n,  and  all  who  tee!  the  iea^t  interested  in  the  cultivatwo 
of  tre*:5  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  tlieir  g^irdens  and  ground*,  or  in 
the  spreid  of  a  iirte  fur  Rural  iniyroveoiont.     To  enlarge  its  iniiaence, 
corresp^ndm  J  w/h  tl^ii?  advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  namber  of 
caltiT^tors  thrcn-jrh-ut  the  country,  is  the  object  and  ambition  of  the  editoc. 

It  wul  embrace,  aoiong  olher  kindred  subjects,  the  following  : — 
The  Projress  of  Hort:cn'.mre,  The  Kitchen  Garden, 

The  Science  of  C^ltivaton,  Renews  of  Horticultural  Works 

Descriptions  of  all  New  Fruits,  Suburban  Visits, 

Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers.  Foreiirn  Notices, 

Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and         Monthly  Gossip, 

Shrubs,  Replies  to  Questions, 

Pomoloirica!  Gossio.  Reports   of  Horticultural  Socie- 

Landscape  Gardening,  ties. 

And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

Monthly  Calendar  of  Horticultural  Operations 
will  be  civen  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  ruitivatora, 
remindinir  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which  are  oecc-^sary  to  be 
performed  in  the  Fruit  Girdon,  Flower  Girden,  Ornamcnt:il  Grounds, 
Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  throuirh  the  varyinor  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  fine,  ffivin^r  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  uianag^e  successfully  the  smallest  or  largest 
nrardeiL 

In  th?  twenty-three  vols,  now  completed,  more  than  Eig^l  Hundred  Draw- 
•hisrs  of  tlie  Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no 
other  work,  and  upwards  of  Sixteen  Hundred  other  Enerravings,  illustrating 
the  creat  variet}'  of  subjects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to 
render  the  Mairazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been, — tlie  most  valuable  hor- 
cuhurai  periodical  extant 

Tkrms,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to  Acrents. 
Address  HOVEY  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mas$, 
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